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PART   I* 
SUMMARY 


The  success  attainable  through  the  planning  of  com- 
munities has  been  appraised  through  case  studies  of 
144  of  those  comparatively  few  communities  ■which, 
unlike  the  ordinarj'  cit}-,  have  actually  been  constructed 
from  the  start  according  to  a  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive physical  plan.  The  community  studied  may  be  an 
isolated  communitj'  or  village,  a  satellite  to  a  city,  or 
merelj'  a  recognizable  neighborhood  within  a  citj';  it 
may  be  purely  residential  or  it  may  include  schools, 
parks,  business,  industry,  or  farms,  in  anj'  combina- 
tion. Of  those  studied,  the  largest  number  are  satel- 
lite or  suburban  communities.  A  few  are  within  the 
limits  of  existing  cities,  and  an  intermediate  number 
are  independent  communities. 

The  Developers  and 
Their  Objectives 

Unity  of  authority  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
achieving  the  varied  objectives  of  industrj-,  government 
agencies,  real  estate  and  philanthropic  organizations 
which  have  developed  these  communities.  Of  the  com- 
munities studied,  those  founded  by  industr}-  constitute 
over  one-half  (53.5  percent)  of  the  total;  by  private 
developers  for  urban  residential  purposes,  over  one- 
fourth  (25.7  percent) ;  and  for  rural  and  agricultural 
residential  purposes,  over  one-tenth  (10.4  percent). 
War  housing  towns  and  villages  make  up  7.6  percent; 
and  miscellaneous  development,  2.8  percent. 

Industry  established  these  communities  with  the  view 
of  providing  a  stable  labor  supply,  access  to  raw 
materia),  markets,  or  power.  Of  the  77  such  communi- 
ties studied,  those  built  by  textile  industries  (18),  coal 
mining  (11),  steel  industries  (9),  and  pulp  and  paper 
industries  (8)  together  account  for  nearly'  two-thirds 
(60  percent )  of  the  total.  These  77  industrial  communi- 
ties, as  a  rule,  have  been  notably  sound  and  stable, 
providing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  inhabitants; 
their  location  and  construction  have  been  based  on  sound 
economics  aiftl  a  comparatiA-ely  thorough  analysis  of  the 
problems  involved.  Stability  of  industry  was  found 
to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  their  success  and 
instability,  the  most  important  cause  of  the  failures. 

Govermnents  built  communities  for  similar  purposes, 
in  connection  with  both  wartime  industry  and  peacetime 
public  works  such  as  large  dams.  Tlie  communities 
for  war  workers  were  located,  firstly,  to  serve  war  in- 
dustries and,  secondh',  as  permanent  commimities  for 

The  year  referred  to  throughout  the  study  is  193C. 


the  demonstration  of  a  social  ideal  either  of  an  urban 
or  rural  type.  Washington  exemplifies  the  Federal 
Government's  effort  to  create  a  caj)ital  city  of  notable 
appearance  and  efficiency. 

Real  estate  organizations  were  jDrimarily  interested 
in  selling  at  a  profit  their  product,  which  ranged  from 
merely  platted  lots  to  complete  homes  and  as  many 
neighborhood  facilities  as  appeared  to  them  desirable 
to  inci'ease  net  profits.  Philanthropic  individuals  or 
organizations  usually  aimed  to  set  an  example  or  to 
contribute  to  the  social  welfai'e  bv  creating  communi- 
ties, in  some  cases  for  those  of  low  income  rarely  served 
by  commercial  enterprises.  Residential  communities 
built  by  these  two  types  of  agencies  are  usually  either 
suburban  or  satellite  to  a  large  city,  the  latter,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  limited  number  provided  for  high- 
income  groups,  being  the  more  difficult  to  develop  and 
protect.  Location  in  proximity  to  industrial  or  busi- 
ness enterprises  was  found  to  be  important  to  sound 
investment  for  both  the  developer  and  the  residents. 

Present  Conditions  in  and  Charac- 
teristics of  Planned  Communities 

All  economic  classes  are  represented  in  the  planned 
communities.  In  general,  the  industrial  commtinities 
are  intended  to  and  do  house  the  low-income  groups, 
though  they  sometimes  reach  farther  up  the  income 
scale  as  well — esjjecially  in  the  independent,  isolated 
settlements.  The  real  estate  projects  are  occupied  by 
persons  of  medium  or  high  income,  rarely  by  those 
earning  less  than  $30  a  week.  The  philanthropic  proj- 
ects are  mostlj'  for  the  middle-income  group  (about 
$50  per  week).  Most  of  the  government  war  projects, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  now  housing  workers. 

The  detailed  findings,  both  as  they  apply  to  actual 
and  ideal  conditions  and  relate  to  the  physical  and 
economic  structure  of  tlie  planned  community,  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Access. — Planned  communities,  like  others,  sliould 
have  direct  access  to  nearby  cities,  but  suffer  when  in- 
tersected by  main  highways  or  railroads.  A  location 
on  one  side  of  a  major  artery  is  found  best.  Railroad 
facilities  are  important  onl}-  to  serve  industry,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  suburb  in  a  large  metropolitan  region. 
The  almost  exclusive  use  of  bus  and  private  automobile 
emphasizes  the  need  of  adequate  highwaj's  both  for 
access  to  and  niovemcMt  within  the  community. 
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Dispositian  of  Districts. — Industrial  districts  are 
easily  accessible  to  homes  in  most  communities  founded 
by  industry,  being  either  central  to  encircling  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  or,  where  topography  interferes, 
circumferential  or  occasionally  detached  though  near- 
by. Residential  suburbs  or  satellites  founded  by  real- 
estate  agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  seldom  closely 
related  to  industry.  Successful  local  business  districts 
have  been  either  centrally  located  or,  better,  on  a  main 
highway  at  the  principal  entrance  into  the  community, 
thus  being  on  the  way  of  the  maximum  number  of  per- 
sons to  and  from  work  and  also  avoiding  intrusion  into 
the  residential  section. 

Disposition  of  Open  Spaces. — While  a  single  large 
park  is  sometimes  found  to  serve  the  major  recreational 
needs  of  a  community,  lineal  systems,  either  marginal 
to  or  within  neighborhoods,  serve  in  addition  either  to 
enclose  the  residential  unit  or  to  provide  a  network  of 
open  spaces  to  which  the  residential  groups  are  related. 

Street  Pattern. — Even  though  through  traffic  is  led 
around  a  community,  local  traffic  both  into  and  out  of 
the  town  and  moving  within  it  requires  a  system  of 
major  roads  distinct  from  streets  for  local  access  only. 
The  resulting  pattern  may  be  dominantly  radial,  spider- 
web,  or  gridiron,  but  is  ordinarily  greatly  modified  to 
fit  topography.  Wliile  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
adopt  the  gridiron  wherever  practicable,  where  it  was 
departed  from  greater  effectiveness  in  planned  com- 
munities has  almost  invariably  resulted.  Where  the  or- 
dinary block  pattern  has  been  replaced  by  culs-de-sac 
for  access  to  dwellings,  the  result  has  usually  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Unity  in  appearance  has  been  pro- 
duced both  by  formal  arrangements  with  straight  lines, 
particularly  on  flat  or  gently  rolling  topography,  the 
resulting  vistas  often  being  effectively  terminated  by 
structures,  and  by  curving  lines,  particularly  where 
adapted  to  rolling  ground.  Even  where  topography 
controls  through  its  effect  on  cost  of  drainage  and  other 
works,  the  street  pattern  need  not  be  deprived  of  visual 
unity. 

In  planned  communities  almost  without  exception, 
street  and  roadway  widths  are  varied  according  to  ex- 
i:)ected  needs.  Minor  roadways  have  frequently  been  as 
narrow  as  18  feet,  though  the  general  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  this  seem  too  narrow  in  some  towns 
where  cars  are  apt  to  be  parked  along  the  street.  Major 
streets  have  varied  greatly  in  width,  some  being  later 
found  too  narrow  due  to  unexpected  growth  of  the 
community  and  increased  parking,  particularly  in 
business  districts.  In  the  rare  case  where  off-street 
parking  has  been  worked  out,  it  has  been  advantageous. 

Alleys  have  been  provided  in  business  areas  in  more 
than  half  of  the  planned  communities,  and  in  residential 
areas  in  considerably  less  than  half,  with  various  re- 
sults, so  that  no  rule  can  be  set  down.     In  certain  cases 


where  alleys  have  constituted  rear  streets,  with  the  usual 
street  in  front  omitted  in  favor  of  open  space,  the  result 
has  been  higlily  successful. 

The  total  percentage  of  a  residential  community  de- 
voted to  streets  varies  from  about  18  to  33  percent,  in 
general  being  greater,  the  gi-eater  the  density  of  house 
units  per  acre. 

Lots. — Company  towns  have  usually  provided  ample 
lots  for  each  dwelling,  the  usual  housing  densities  being 
considerably  under  the  maximum  of  12  houses  per  acre 
of  gross  area  set  as  a  standard  for  British  Garden  Cities. 
Lots  laid  out  by  real  estate  agencies,  which  serve  a 
higher  income  group,  average  larger  yet.  with  a  much 
lower  housing  density.  With  such  large  lots,  orientation 
is  found  to  be  of  minor  significance. 

Housing. — Single  family  detached  dwellings  pre- 
dominate in  the  planned  communities.  In  company 
towns,  the  proportion  of  home  owners  seems  to  de- 
pend, among  other  factors,  on  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany. Row  houses,  semi-detached  houses  are  less 
desired  for  ownership.  In  the  transition  that  usually 
occurs  sooner  or  later  to  self-government,  ownership 
has  often  increased  materially.  Subsequently,  the 
number  of  renters  has  tended  to  approach  the  normal 
in  similar  communities.  Rentals  in  company  towns 
are  in  a  few  cases  so  low,  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  house,  as  to  indicate  a  large  subsidy  to  the  occu- 
pant; others  apparently  involve  no  such  subsidj'. 
Residents  of  govermnent-constructed  communities  are 
usually  subsidized  insofar  as  the  government  has  taken 
substantial  losses  on  resale,  whereas  real  estate  projects 
are  obviously  conducted  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
The  philanthropic  projects  are  subsidized  to  the  extent 
that  the  sponsoring  foundations  are  satisfied  with  a 
limited  profit. 

The  quality  of  maintenance  of  rented  houses  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  central  control,  with  econ- 
omy resulting  from  large-scale  maintenance.  Owner- 
occupied  homes  vary  in  maintenance  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  owner  and  the  community  spirit.  Mainte- 
nance of  public  areas  is  fostered  by  homes  associations. 
Among  low-income  groups,  the  use  of  durable  mate- 
rials throughout  has  greatly  helped  maintenance  of 
houses  and  retention  of  their  appearance. 

Deterioration  and  Obsolescence. — Planited  communi- 
ties have  suffered  little  from  deterioration  because 
most  of  them  are  comparatively  young  and  because 
they  have  been  better  planned  and  built  than  most 
communities  and  better  maintained. 

Such  obsolescence  as  was  found  has  been  clue  to 
unforeseen  changes  in  public  demand  which  have  not 
been  met,  and  in  some  cases  could  not  be  met.  For 
example,  the  developing  technique  of  building  and  the 
provision  of  facilities  now  require  electric  lights,  sewer 
and  water  connections,  and  row  houses  not  more  than 
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two  rooms  deep.  Loss  through  inappropriate  use  of 
residential  areas  has  been  slight  in  planned  commu- 
nities, but  loss  due  to  change  in  development  of  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  community  has  been  serious. 
Business,  heavy  traffic,  a  railroad,  or  an  inferior  I'esi- 
dential  development  just  outside  tlie  boundary  has 
depreciated  neighboring  dwelling  areas,  this  being 
followed  bj-  deterioration  through  inferior  upkeep. 

Retention  of  Identify. — Difficulties  of  complete  land 
assembly  within  the  conununity  sometimes  result  in 
incongruous  development  on  areas  not  controlled. 
While  it  has  usually  been  impracticable  to  acquire,  or 
even  to  control,  enough  land  around  a  community  so 
as  to  avoid  all  depreciating  uses,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  protected  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  being 
adjacent  to  water  areas.  Others  are  partially  pro- 
tected by  existing  parks,  cemeteries,  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  mereh'  by  land  too  rough  to  be  easily  used. 
Partial  or  even  complete  new  buffer  parks  or  "green- 
belts"  have  been  incorporated  in  the  plans  for  a  few 
communities,  notably  in  recent  government  towns: 
and  many  company  towns  are  flanked  by  other  com- 
pany land,  used  for  gardening  and  the  like.  Acquisi- 
tion of  both  sides  of  a  boundary  street,  the  allocating 
of  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  even  high  boundary 
walls  pro^dde  nearby  protection.  Complete  develop- 
ment of  a  community  right  uji  to  its  borders  safeguards 
it  from  subsecjuent  incongruity  within  its  own  area. 
The  protection  against  change  in  use  of  land  within 
the  community  afforded  by  restrictions  and  zoning  may 
be  enhanced  by  the  articulation  of  the  plan  itself, 
fitting  the  layout  to  the  function  in  each  area.  A 
notable  example  is  the  cul-de-sac  inseparablj'  related 
to  residential  use. 

Physical  Provisions  Affecting  Social  Factors. — Com- 
munity recreation  is  fostered  in  planned  communities  by 
effective  disposition  of  substantial  park  area,  averaging 
in  extent  one-sixth  of  their  entire  planned  area,  a  larger 
proportion  than  is  found  in  most  cities.  More  parks 
have  been  provided  in  the  more  recent  communities. 
The  public  parcels  in  front  of  house  groups  are  not 
found  satisfactory  for  play  spaces. 

Provision  of  schools,  churches,  community  buildings, 
hospitals,  and  the  like  depends  on  the  community's  size 
or  wealth  or  subsidy.  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
company  and  government  war  townis  receive  through 
such  subsidized  buildings  advantages  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. Small  towns  and  groups  with  low  incomes 
find  such  facilities  difficult  to  provide.  The  success  of 
community  activities  seems  to  depend  not  on  size  but  on 
social  solidarity  and  spirit  engendered  by  homogeneity 
of  population  and  similarity  of  income.  This  suggests 
groupings  within  communities,  each  having  its  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  character.  This,  the  physical  plan  can 
facilitate. 


Conununity  life  sliould  be  fostered  by  focussing  it  on 
a  center  containing  government  and  community  build- 
ings and  some  open  space  for  communal  use.  In  com- 
munities of  the  types  herein  studied,  most  business  ap- 
pears to  be  better  located  at  the  periphery,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  avoid  disrupting  the  community  by  traffic. 
In  larger  cities,  the  same  principle  may  be  made  effective 
througli  unit  or  cellular  arrangement  of  communities 
witliin  them.  Churches  tend  to  be  scattered.  Many  of 
tlie  recreation  facilities  and  schools  are  related  to  tribu- 
tary districts. 

Self -Sufficiency  of  the  Planned  Cmnnvimity. — The 
proportion  of  wage  earners  in  the  communities  studied 
finding  employment  locally  varies  extremely.  Except 
where  all  the  homes  are  rented  by  an  industrial  com- 
pany, they  tend,  often  due  in  part  to  changes  in  the  in- 
dustry itself,  to  become  occupied  by  persons  working 
elsewhere.  The  proportion  of  wage  earners  working  in 
an  industrial  community  who  also  live  there  likewise 
varies.  Some  companies  provide  housing  for  key  em- 
ployees only.  This  has  sometimes  caused  criticism  on 
the  grounds  of  partiality.  It  may  be  better  for  the 
town  if,  where  possible,  the  less  stable  population  is 
housed  elsewhere.  The  desire  of  workers  living  outside 
to  live  in  the  community  produces  low  turnover  and  low 
vacancy  ratios  in  company  towns.  In  communities 
founded  by  real  estate  agencies,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  wage  earners  are  on  the  average  locally  employed. 

Industrial  towns  average  comparatively  high  in  self- 
sufficiency  of  trading,  due  to  their  segregation  geo- 
graphically and  economically,  the  relatively  low  incomes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  frequent  existence  of  a  com- 
pany store  providing  superior  service.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, in  high-grade  residential  suburbs,  local  trading 
averages  small  in  amount.  The  expected  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  trading  should  be  reflected  in  the  size  of 
the  business  area.  Too  small  an  area  causes  monopoly, 
too  large,  undue  scattering  and  loss  through  excess  utili- 
ties. Wiiere  the  ultimate  tributary  ai'ea  is  unknown,  the 
plan  should  provide  for  gradual  expansion  by  adding 
successive  neighborliood  units,  each  provided  with  its 
own  business  district. 

Self-sufficiency  of  conununity  life  is  reflected  by  tlie 
amomit  of  participation  in  community  activities. 
This  is  very  considerable  in  some  of  the  communities 
studied.  In  many  of  them,  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  of  living  in  such  a  distinct, 
well-organized  unit.  The  i)hysical  plan  has  been  a 
nuijor  factor  in  cementing  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity together  to  i)romote  better  living  and  greater 
self-sufficiency,  which,  in  turn,  has  helped  the  main- 
tenance of  the  plan. 

Amenity. — Good  appearance  of  a  conununity  is  as 
real  and  salable  as  other  provisions  meeting  human 
needs.     It  depends  on  the  good  appearance  of  indi- 
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vidiial  houses,  streets  and  the  like,  on  the  unified 
organization  of  the  community,  and  on  a  high  quality 
of  upkeep  throughout.  From  every  standpoint,  the 
town  should  present  a  well-composed  picture  in 
harmonious  scale,  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  should 
be  perceptible  through  emphasis  given  by  major 
streets,  and  particularly  by  such  a  focus  as  the  com- 
munity center.  It  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  scen- 
ery and  topography.  In  almost  all  of  the  communities 
studied,  street-tree  planting  has  enhanced  their 
appearance  as  compared  with  ordinary  developments. 
Occasionally,  overplanting  has  tended  after  a  time  to 
impair  the  effect  sought.  Good  appearance  is  found 
to  be  consistent  with  the  highest  economy,  and  is 
attainable  in  towns  for  very  low  income  groups. 

Adherence  to  the  Plan. — In  the  commimities  studied, 
large  depai'tures  fi-om  the  plan  are  the  exception. 
Change  in  controlling  agency  is  likely  to  involve  an 
unfortunate  change  in  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
objective  embodied  in  the  plan,  particularly  when  it 
has  not  been  at  the  time  completely  carried  out. 
Other  changes,  due  to  decisions  subsequent  to  prepara- 
tion of  the  plan,  have  had  bad  results,  which  in  some 
instances  could  have  been  avoided  by  recasting  the 
plan,  but  in  others  have  occurred  after  so  many  pai'ts 
of  the  plan  had  been  constructed  that  revision  was  im- 
practicable. The  more  comprehensive  the  plan  and 
the  more  fully  carried  out,  the  better  has  been  the 
result,  as  illustrated  bj^  the  many  communities  where 
the  initiating  agency  or  one  sympathetic  to  its  ob- 
jectives has  continued  in  control. 

Use  of  Legal  Restrictions. — Municipal  zoning  and 
building  codes  and  private  deed  restrictions  have  been 
generally  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  planned  commu- 
nities. In  some  cases,  the  plans  themselves,  according 
to  which  these  communities  were  constructed,  have 
been  their  principal  protection  against  undesirable  de- 
velopments. In  fact,  the  plans  have  often  served  to 
protect  the  legal  restrictions  from  pressure  for  change, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plan  met  the  current  use 
perfectly  but  was  ill-adapted  to  any  other  use.  Fur- 
ther, a  well-articulated  plan  has  been  found  to  stim- 
ulate public  support  against  encroachments.  The 
community  must  be  protected  by  both  the  plan  and  by 
legal  restrictions. 

Community  Government. — ^\^arious  forms  of  local 
govermuent  have  been  successfully  used  for  planned 
communities.  There  are  private  company  towns,  in- 
corporated company  towns,  incorporated  towns  no 
longer  dominated  by  a  company,  independent  diversi- 
fied industrial  cities,  communities  operated  by  realty 
companies,  by  appointed  associations,  and  by  citizens' 
associations,  and  ordinary  incorporated  towns.  Since 
the  form  of  government  bears  directly  on  the  success 
of   certain   features   of   these    community    plans,    the 


planner  must  have  assurance  as  to  administrative  pol- 
icy before  he  can  plan.  Under  ordinary  municipal 
governments,  small  areas  of  public  land  in  front  of 
houses,  interior  parks,  or  playgrounds,  and  other  group 
features  and  schemes  for  group  housing  and  cooper- 
ative living  arrangements  are  difficult  to  maintain  or 
operate.  With  proprietary  authority  or  owners'  asso- 
ciations, they  may  be  entirely  sound  and  desiiable. 
Since  community  life  is  promoted  by  such  provisions, 
it  appears  appropriate  to  establish  witHn  cities 
distinct  gioupings  for  attaining  these  purposes.  This 
is  another  reason  for  promoting  the  cellular  or  neigh- 
borhood unit  type  of  integration  in  cities. 

Appraisal. — It  is  the  preponderant  opinion  of  those 
now  in  contact  M'ith  the  144  planned  coimnunities 
studied  that  success  has  been  achieved  both  in  meeting 
the  objectives  of  the  developers  in  general  and  in  a 
multitude  of  specific  ways.  Industries  consider  that 
the  planned  development  of  communities  has  been 
"good  business";  the  war  housing  developments  have 
been  successful  in  providing  a  desirable  urban  environ- 
ment for  those  living  in  them  and  as  examples  for 
connnunity  building  of  this  type;  real  estate  enter- 
prises have  begun  to  apjjreciate  the  value  of  the  "com- 
munity plan"  for  pi'ofit  making;  philanthropic  organ- 
izations have  contributed  much  to  concrete  progress 
in  the  field. 

Factors  other  than  preplanning  which  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  industrial  communities,  which  have 
been  the  most  uncertain  type  of  planned  community, 
are:  (1)  sound,  stable,  and  diversified  industry;  (2)  in- 
telligent management  by  a  manager  on  the  ground, 
esi^ecially  by  an  independent  agency  set  up  by  the  con- 
cern rather  than  \>\  the  concern  itself;  (3)  policy  of 
selling  homes  rather  than  renting  them;  (4)  personal 
ideals  and  interest  of  a  proprietor.  Factors  which  con- 
tribute to  failures  include:  (1)  failure  of  the  company 
as  a  whole,  or  of  the  plant  for  which  the  town  was 
built;  (2)  unintelligent  (commonly  absentee)  manage- 
ment, characterized  by  niggardliness  in  supplying  pub- 
lic facilities;  and   (3)  instability  of  employment. 

The  automobile  and  hard-surfaced  road  have  re- 
cently extended  the  distance  within  which  the  workei'S 
emploj^ed  in  a  plant  may  reside  and  have  considerably 
diminished  the  necessity  for  industries,  unless  unusu- 
ally isolated,  to  build  communities  for  their  workers. 
Otherwise,  the  motivations  which  have  caused  the 
agencies  to  develop  such  communities  as  those  studied 
are  not  changing  materiallJ^  There  are  indications 
that  the  development  of  planned  communities  of  these 
kinds  will  be  continued  by  the  same  interests. 

Urban  communities  suffer  far  more  from  unforeseen 
changes  than  from  physical  deterioration.  It  appears 
that  the  more  completely  a  plan  expresses  the  social 
objective  of  the  community,  both  in  the  general  dis- 
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position  of  functions  and  in  the  detailed  treatment  of 
each  area,  the  better  it  jjrotects  the  community  from 
obsolescence.  It  was  found  that  the  community  is 
most  vulnerable  along  its  bordeis  and  should  therefore 
be  protected  by  physical  buffers  from  unsuitable  de- 
velopment outside.  Perhaps  the  best  protection  and 
stability  can  be  afforded  to  a  community  by  organizing 
it  as  a  neighborhood  unit  in  the  urban  pattern  and  by 
integrating  it  at  the  proper  time  with  other  districts 
and  similar  units  in  the  urban  region.  The  continued 
improvement  of  planning  depends  on  improvement  in 
governmental  control.  Insofar  as  the  purposes  for 
which  a  community  is  planned  can  be  pei'petuated  as 
the  purposes  animating  the  controlling  agency,  just  so 
far  can  planning  achieve  its  success. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Planning  new  communities  in  America  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  or  at  least  in  postponing  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  problems  so  familiar  in  the  ordinary 
unplanned  city.  These  planned  communities,  largely 
as  a  result  of  forethought  expressed  through  their  plan- 
ning, are  comparatively  free  from  overcrowding  of 
buildings  and  population.  Their  inhabitants  enjoy 
greater  efficiency,  greater  safety,  and  a  more  healthful 
and,  in  a  very  great  measure,  a  more  attractive  environ- 
ment. Many  of  these  communities  exhibit  an  un- 
usually high  degree  of  social  cohesion  and  community 


spirit.  Where  adequate  safeguards  were  incorporated 
in  the  plan,  these  communities  retain  their  identity  for 
a  long  period  or  indefinitely.  Deterioration  througli 
obsolescence  is  greatly  reduced. 

Under  conditions  of  long-time  unified  control,  intel- 
ligent planning  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  effec- 
tive as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  working  for 
community  welfare  in  preventing  the  ills  and  conflicts 
of  purposes  and  interests  otherwise  likely  to  occur  in 
the  development  and  continued  existence  of  future 
new  and  enlarged  communities. 

1.  Planning  for  achieving  such  results  should  be  ap- 
plied wherever  a  new  community  is  to  arise  or  an  old 
one  is  to  be  extended.  This  may  be  done  by  a  variety 
of  agencies — private,  such  as  industry,  real  estate  en- 
terprise or  philanthropy,  or  by  govermnent — the 
important  factor  being  continuity  of  the  agency  in 
control,  or  at  least  continuity  of  its  purjDose. 

2.  The  success  of  planned  communities  has  been  so 
pronounced  as  to  justify  fully  the  recommendation  that 
the  several  agencies,  official  and  unofficial,  in  a  position 
to  do  so  should  bend  every  effort  to  promote  com- 
munity planning.  It  appears  fully  warranted  to  urge 
further,  in  the  light  of  the  success  of  planning  for  new 
communities,  that  similar  planning  methods  may  like- 
wise be  applied  generally  in  established  urban  areas 
with  a  promise  of  success  towards  the  remedj'ing  of 
the  ills  and  problems  of  our  urban  environment  and 
existence. 


PART    I 
INTRODUCTION 


This  study  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  pre- 
senting usefid  deductions  relating  to  success,  or  non- 
success,  in  the  planning  of  communities,  that  is,  in  the 
utilization  of  general  jDlans  prepared  in  advance  of  con- 
struction of  what  are  often  referred  to  as  "model"'  towns 
or  cities  or  parts  thereof.  In  order  to  bring  the  study 
within  the  practical  limits  of  the  time  and  effort  avail- 
able, to  avoid  relatively  ineffective  study,  and  to  keep  the 
results  sufficiently  definite  for  use  by  confining  the  scope 
of  the  study  to  what  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
phase  of  the  subject,  it  was  decided  at  the  outset  that 
"planned"  should  mean  comprehensively  planned,  in  ac- 
cordance with  modern  conceptions  of  city  planning,  but 
not  necessarily  so  planned  in  all  respects.  A  community 
with  a  mere  rectangular  street  plan,  though  technically 
meeting  the  requirement  of  preplanning,  does  not  ordi- 
narily indicate  the  application  of  modern  planning  tech- 
nique and  so  is  not  included  in  this  studj';  nor  is  a 
community  consisting  of  successive  "additions"  or  "sub- 
divisions" of  blocks  and  lots,  each  planned  separately 
with  comparatively  little  thought  for  the  community  as 
a  whole. 

A  "plan"  in  the  abstract  suggests  some  form  of  organi- 
zation which  will  meet  certain  definite  needs  and  solve 
certain  definite  problems.  It  suggests  the  completeness 
of  a  conception,  within  wliich  the  various  elements 
which  comprise  it  are  in  organic  relation  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  whole.  Thus,  a  planned  city  should  repre- 
sent the  physical  vehicle  by  means  of  which  an  apparent 
attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  an  objective  or  solve  a 
problem  according  to  a  rational  and  comprehensive  ar- 
rangement of  the  necessary  physical  elements.  This 
arrangement  may  be  called  design.  The  quality  of  such 
a  design  may  be  tested  as  to  function,  form,  and  fitness. 

Briefly,  a  plan  for  a  community  should  so  arrange  its 
physical  elements  that  the  community  serves  to  the  best 
advantage  the  use  intended ;  this  use  is  its  function.  The 
component  parts  of  the  community  should  be  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  in  a  rational  and  organized 
manner,  this  mamier  constituting  its  foiTn.  Any  plan 
in  the  last  analj'sis  rests  not  only  on  its  own  qualities, 
but  literally  upon  the  natural  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics of  land.  To  use  land  intelligently  is  to  recognize  its 
form  and  function  as  well  as  the  form  and  function  de- 
signed to  be  superimposed  upon  it.  To  be  successful, 
the  two  should  be  compatible;  that  is,  there  should  be 
fitness  of  the  whole  to  its  site  and  surroundings. 

In  order,  then,  to  have  a  community  that  may  be 
called  planned,  each  of  the  three  primary  considerations 
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of  function,  form,  and  fitness  must  be  present  to  some 
degree.  The  principal  factors  normally  to  be  consid- 
ered in  community  planning  are  location,  both  local  and 
regional;  sufficiency  of  function  and  effect  upon  existing 
conditions;  topography  and  its  relation  to  transit,  trans- 
portation, street  alignment,  grades,  traffic,  and  under- 
ground utilities;  land  use  in  regard  to  business,  industry, 
residence,  and  public  open  spaces;  type  of  population 
and  its  characteristics,  needs,  and  income,  which  will  af- 
fect the  allotment  of  area  in  lots  and  the  determination 
of  housing  types;  and  the  size  of  the  community.  All 
of  these  features  together  form  the  physical  pattern 
which  enables  a  group  of  people  to  live  together  as  a 
society.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be  found  in  pro- 
viding and  arranging  physical  facilities,  it  should  be 
found  in  an  arrangement  wliereby  the  society  may  more 
easily  express  some  unified  or  common  interest  in  the 
form  of  government,  education,  recreation,  amusement, 
work,  mode  of  living,  or  social  intercourse,  all  of  which 
are  essential  elements  in  providing  a  better  environment 
and  i^roducing  a  more  happy  and  contented  people. 

A  further  requirement  for  inclusion  as  a  "planned" 
community  in  this  study  has  been  that  enough  co)i- 
struction  shall  have  been  carried  out  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  and  usually  by  a  single  authority 
to  make  the  achievement  of  some  degree  of  success 
under  the  plan  reasonably  possible.  If  the  plan,  how- 
ever excellent  and  interesting  in  itself,  was  abandoned 
at  an  early  stage  of  actual  development,  it  is  not 
included ;  but  the  fact  that  a  part,  or  even  in  some  cases 
the  larger  part,  of  a  community  as  existing  today  was 
not  developed  according  to  the  original  plan  or  an  in- 
telligent extension  of  this  plan  does  not  alone  warrant 
its  exclusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can cities  as  we  find  them  today  do  not  come  within 
definition  of  "planned."  Replanning  of  such  com- 
munities, worth  while  as  it  is,  likewise  falls  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study. 

Finally,  the  M'ord  "community"  is  herein  taken  to 
mean  an  inhabited  area  with  a  substantial  degree  of 
unity  and  completeness  in  its  utilization,  either  an 
isolated  village,  town,  or  city,  or  a  satellite  to  a  larger 
city  from  which  it  is  comparatively  distinct,  or  a  sub- 
urb or  section  of  a  city  having  a  recognizable  char- 
acter and  life  of  its  own  and  supplying  a  considerable 
range,  though  not  necessarily  by  any  means  all,  of  its 
citizens'  ordinary  needs.  In  this  third  group,  the 
selection  of  those  communities  to  be  dealt  with  has 
been  more  severe  than  in  the  others  and  really  confined 
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to  chosen  examples  of  several  subtypes  deemed  of  par- 
ticular interest,  thus  avoiding  much  reduplication. 

Since  this  study  is  intended  to  be  used  by  those 
practising  in  the  United  States,  the  detailed  analysis 
has  been  confined  to  American  communities,  including 
one  in  Mexico  and  a  number  in  Canada,  whei-e  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  similar  to  our  own.  Furthermore, 
since  obviously  the  value  of  this  study  is  for  the  future, 
only  communities  arisiug  in  recent  times,  or  at  least  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  on  modern  conditions,  are  thus 
studied.  So  much  lias  been  written  on  foreign  communi- 
ties and  on  the  historical  aspects  of  plamiing  that  only 
a  general  chapter  indicating  the  historical  background 
of  the  particular  subject  in  hand  is  included  herein. 
Thus,  of  the  larger  cities  of  America,  planned  in  part 
at  least  at  an  early  stage,  only  Washington  is  given 
detailed  treatment,  since  Washington,  far  more  than 
any  other  American  city,  has  actually  followed  its 
original  plan. 

While  extended,  strictly  exact,  analjtical  compari- 
sons of  various  communities,  planned  and  unplanned 
were  quite  out  of  the  question  with  the  time  and  funds 
available,  and,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  scarcely  practical,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  find  out  whether  each  community  has  continued  as 
first  i^lamied,  how  the  planned  communities  have  fared, 
and  what  they  look  like,  that  is,  whether  the  plan  has 
worked  out  well,  both  economically  and  estheticall^-. 
In  several  conununities,  it  has  been  possible  to  compare 
the  planned  portions  with  the  unplanned  portions. 

As  already-  intimated,  the  goal  is  to  discover  what 
can  be  learned  from  experience  that  will  aid  in  the 
future  development  of  communities.  That  the  oppor- 
tunity for  utilizing  such  information  is  gi-eat  becomes 
apparent  as  soon  as  one  surve3-s  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  new  communities  and  of  more  or  less  self- 
contained  additions  to  old  ones.  The  period  of  such 
new  ventures  is  by  no  means  over;  in  fact  there  are 
indications  that  it  may  have  only  just  begun. 

The  communities  considered  may  be  viewed  com- 
piiiatively  from  any  one  of  several  different  angles. 
For  one  purpose,  one  approach  to  the  problem,  for  an- 
ntlier,  a  different  basis  of  consideration  will  prove  most 
useful. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  which  is  directed  pri- 
marily toward  ascertaining  the  effect  of  planning, 
wliatever  the  tyjje  of  the  connnunity  planned,  the  most 
important  factor  is  the  type  of  initiatory  agency,  witli 
which  is  intimately  involved  the  immediate  objective. 
On  this  basis  four  main  groups  of.  communities  may 
be  established.  As  dealt  with  in  this  study  these  are, 
in  order: 

1.  Conununities  developed  by  industry,  interested 
primarily  in  an  effective  labor  supply. 


2.  Communities  develojjed  by  governmental  agencies, 
interested  either  in  (a)  a  labor  supply  for  govern- 
jnental  i^rojects  in  peace  or  in  war,  {h)  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  social  ideal,  or  (e)  the  appearance  and  eflBciency 
of  a  capital  city. 

3.  Communities  develojaed  by  real  estate  organiza- 
tions, interested  primarily  in  pi-ofit  from  the  sale  of 
land  or  houses. 

4.  Communities  developed  by  philanthropic  agencies, 
interested  primarily  in  making  a  contribution  to  social 
welfare. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  communities  in 
which  the  agencj'  or  objective  partakes  of  the  character- 
istics of  more  tlian  one  of  these  groups,  or  lies  in  an  in- 
termediate position  between  two,  and  its  precise  classi- 
fication is  difficult  or  impossible,  particularly  as  be- 
tween industry  and  other  private  interests.  Further- 
more, in  some  comnnuiities  more  tiian  one  of  these 
types  of  agencies  and  objectives  have  been  operative, 
t'itlier  in  succession  or  simultaneously.  However,  these 
complications  need  not  confuse  the  emphasis  in  this 
study  on  the  relation  of  the  objective  or  the  agency  to 
the  success  of  the  planning  of  the  comnumity. 

Another  approach  to  the  consideration  of  these  com- 
munities may  be  according  to  relative  location  or  degree 
of  isolation.  Thus,  one  may  study  the  effective  plan- 
ning of  self-contained  cities,  large  or  small;  of  satellite 
communities,  dependent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
the  parent  city;  and  of  suburbs  or  neighborhoods 
\^  hich  are  more  or  less  completely  integral  parts  of  the 
greater  city,  whether  within  the  same  corporate  limits 
or  not. 

A  third  approach  maj-  be  made  according  to  func- 
tional characteristics,  grouping  together  those  commu- 
nities furnishing  similar  facilities,  such  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  purely  residential  areas  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
communities  providing  also  a  successively  greater 
range  of  facilities,  including  education,  recreation,  local 
business,  a  central  administrative  area,  industrial  sites, 
;Mid  a  variety  of  others. 

Closely  related  to  this  approach  is  that  according  to 
degree  of  openness  of  the  residential  ai'ea,  differentiat- 
ing between  such  tj'pes  as  apartments,  row  houses,  de- 
tached houses  on  small  lots,  for  incidental  garden- 
ing, and  small  farms. 

This  study  has  attempted  to  list  and  examine  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  American  communities  that  fall 
witiiin  the  definiticm  of  a  planned  community  given 
above.  The  procedure  has  been  thi'ough  library  re- 
search, questioimaires,  correspondence,  a  field  survey, 
and  comijilation  and  study  of  data. 

The  outstanding  resources  of  the  Harvard  Libraries 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  City  Planning  and  to 
a  less  degree,  those  of  the  Library  of  Architecture  have 
been  extensively  used.     A  thorough  searcli  was  made 
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in  the  files  foi-  references  by  subject,  name,  and  general 
material,  on  all  developments  falling  under  the  classi- 
fications of  planned  communities,  cities,  and  villages; 
new  towns;  model  towns,  cities,  and  villages;  garden 
cities,  and  the  like.  All  relevant  written  material  thus 
found  was  condensed  for  each  community  according  to 
(1)  objectives  and  principles,  (2)  location,  (3)  type  of 
community,  (4)  area,  (5)  physical  plan,  (6)  popula- 
tion, (7)  housing,  (8)  methods  of  control  (government 
and  proprietary  restrictions,  etc.),  (9)  degree  of  com- 
pletion, (10)  status  of  the  development  (physically, 
economically,  socially,  etc.),  (11)  cost,  (12)  realization 
of  objectives. 

In  order  to  supplement  and  complete  the  library  in- 
formation and  bring  it  up  to  date,  a  set  of  four  question- 
naires was  formulated  for  the  planners,  industries,  de- 
velopers, and  public  officials,  respectively,  connected 
with  each  development  selected  for  study.  Each  of  the 
four  types  of  questionnaire  was  designed  in  relation  to 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  person,  firm,  or  official  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  Insofar  as  practicable,  question- 
naires were  sent  to  all  four  of  the  parties  interested  in 
each  development.  In  many  cases,  however,  only  one  or 
two  parties  were  in  a  position  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation. Plaiuiers'  questionnaires  were  designed  to 
bring  out  factors  relating  to  conception,  purpose,  de- 
sign, and  principles  utilized  in  the  planning  of  the 
development.  Industrial  questionnaires  were  intended 
to  obtain  data  on  industrial  objectives  and  location, 
reasons  for  establislmient  of  the  community,  its  present 
status  and  character,  and  its  function  as  part  of  an  in- 
dustrial program.  Developers'  questionnaires  sought 
information  similar  to  that  for  industry,  adapted  to 
realty  objectives  and  conditions.  Public  officials  were 
asked  for  information  relating  to  administration  and 
regulations,  assessed  valuation,  effectiveness  of  the 
physical  plan,  stability  of  land  use  and  values,  admin- 
istration, maintenance,  traffic,  and  so  forth.  In  addi- 
tion, information  from  city  planning  offices  near 
Cambridge  was  obtained  without  the  use  of 
questionnaires. 

Correspondence  was  also  carried  on  to  augment  ques- 
tionnaires, and  follow-up  letters  were  utilized.  The  re- 
turns on  the  questionnaire  were  surprisingly  large,  as 
follows : 


Sent  out 

Replies 

Percent 
returned 

Planners 

63 
63 

48 
93 

28 
36 
20 

47 

44  5 

57  2 

41.7 

Public  officials 

50  5 

Total 

267 

131 

49  U 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  compiled  from 
questionnaires  received,  correspondence,  and  library 
information,  a  field  itinerary  was  prepared  to  cover 
those  developments  which  were  deemed  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  from  which  the  most  was  to  be  learned 
within  the  time  available.  As  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map,  this  field  survey  was  limited  to  a  circuit 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

AVhen  information  from  all  the  above  sources  was 
in  hand,  compilations  and  analyses  were  made,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  material  hei'ein  presented.  Although 
every  effort  was  made  to  select  for  inclusion  in  the 
list  of  communities  all  the  most  interesting  ones,  the 
study  can  hardly  avoid  omitting  or  giving  inadequate 
attention  to  a  few,  usually  because  of  the  inability  to 
secure  sufficiently  complete  information  from  com- 
munities not  visited. 

While  the  procedure  outlined  above  cannot  produce 
an  extreme  degree  of  accuracy  in  certain  of  the  sta- 
tistical aspects  of  the  reporting,  it  was  not  felt  that 
this  would  interfere  in  any  material  way  with  the 
correctness  of  the  deductions  and  conclusions,  since 
close  comparative  ratios  were  not  attempted.  Rather, 
it  has  been  the  prime  purpose  of  this  study  to  deter- 
mine from  authoritative  sources  and  field  observation 
what  problems  the  communities  considered  had  at- 
tempted to  solve,  the  specific  successes  or  failures  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  their  relation  to  the  scheme  of  urban  life  in  gen- 
eral, that  is,  what  they  have  offered  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  better  living. 

While  no  one  simple  topical  arrangement  of  objec- 
tives for  a  study  of  planned  communities  can  more 
than  hint  at  the  complex  interrelated  forces  at  work, 
the  following  outline  is  believed  to  be  of  merit  for 
the  purposes  directly  in  view  and  has  therefore  been 
chosen  for  the  general  discussion  in  this  study. 

I.  What  is  the  population  in  planned  communities  receiving 
in  physical  and  social  facilities? 

(a)   Physical  arrangement  and  convenience  of  the  plan: 

1.  Location  and  access  to  a  metropolitan  center,  work,  shops, 
recreation. 

2.  Street  lay-out — differentiation  of  street  width  and  arrange- 
ment, economy  of  maintenance,  utilities,  policing,  fire 
protection,  etc. 

3.  Lots — size,  shape,  arrangement,  provision  and  demand  for 
area   by   population,   allotment  gardens. 

4.  Stability  vs.  convertibility  of  land  use  as  planned  and 
developed. 

(6)   Housing: 

1.  Light  and  air — orientation,  house-lot  relationship,  spacing, 
yards,  house  and  family  densities  per  net  and  gross  acre. 

2.  Type  of  housing — number  of  rooms,  construction,  appear- 
ance, and  upkeep. 

3.  Rental  and  ownership — their  effect. 

i.  Ob.solescence  and  deterioration — their  causes. 
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(c)  Retention  of  identity: 

1.  Natural  barriers  protecting  borders — topography,  water, 
existing  parks,  cemeteries,  school  grounds,  etc. 

2.  Artificial  barriers  created  by  planning. 

3.  Control  of  excess  land  protecting  borders. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  plan. 

(d)  Physical  provisions  affecting  social  factors  as  encouraged 
by  the  plan : 

1.  Recreation  in  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  public 
facilities. 

2.  Community  activities. 

3.  Health,  well-being,  and  contentment  of  the  population. 

(e)  Self-sufiiciency  of  development  in — ■ 

1.  Employment. 

2.  Shopping  and  trading. 

3.  Community  life — churches,  schools,  theaters,  recreational 
activities,  and  spirit. 

U)  Amenity: 

1.  The  decency  and  self-respect  of  the  community. 

2.  Segregation  from  and  protection  against  nonconforming 
uses,  creating  "mutual  unobuoxiousuess"  and  livability. 

3.  Beauty — in  form  and  arrangement  of  architectural  and 
landscape  treatment. 

II.  Have  the  objectives  and  details  of  the  plan  been  adhered 
to  in  the  development?  Where  have  they  failed,  if  at  all,  and 
if  departed  from,  for  what  reasons? 

III.  Has  preplanning  accomplished  by  physical  means  what 
zoning,    building,    platting,   and    housing   ordinances    have    at- 


tempted to  do  by  municipal  legislative  regulation,  noting  that 
poor  planning  may,  like  poor  ordinances,  defeat  the  purpose 
it  was  intended  to  .serve,  and  that  ordinances  depend  on  the 
plan  and  vice  versa?  The  following  tests  of  aecdiiiplisliinent 
are  considered : 

(a)   Character  of  the  population. 

(h)   Character  of  the  development. 

(c)  Stability  of  land  use. 

(d)  Stability  of  land  values. 

IV.  If  not  by  physical  arrangement,  then  have  regulatory 
measures  in  the  form  of  private  restrictions  and  covenants 
and/or  nuinicipal  restrictions  been  used  as  (1)  a  legal  supple- 
ment or  (2)  as  the  controlling  factor  in  preserring  character, 
value,  and  so  forth? 

V.  What  effect  has  the  structure  of  municipal  government 
and/or  that  of  private  or  proprietary  control  had  upon  the 
development  ? 

VI.  Have  the  objectives  of  industrial  and  residential  com- 
munities been  realized.  Has  planning  of  industrial  communities 
accomplished  the  objectives  desired  by  industry,  of  lower  labor 
turn-over,  more  contentment,  attraction  of  a  higher  and  more 
stable  type  of  labor,  and/or  the  improvement  of  existing  labor 
and  living  conditions,  noting  that  industry  must,  under  normal 
conditions,  offer  a  degree  of  stability  to  the  worker  before  the 
success  of  any  planned  community  can  be  fully  tested? 

VII.  What  has  been  the  driving  force  in  the  e.stalilislinient 
of  planned  communities  and  what  may  be  expected  as  the 
coming  policy  of  planned  communities  in  the  future? 
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PART    I  — SECTION    1 
HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 


City  planjiing,  as  it  is  generally  understood  today,  is 
a  technique  dealing  primarily  with  problems  of  existing 
cities  and  control  of  city  growth,  and  with  the  correction 
of  evils  which  have  grown  up  within  our  urban  centers. 
The  creation  of  new  towns  and  cities,  however,  has  since 
earliest  times  formed  an  important  part  of  the  planning 
technique,  not  because  of  the  quantity  of  new  towns  cre- 
ated but  owing  to  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  applying 
to  raw  land  the  principles  which  underlie  the  concep- 
tion of  what  a  community  of  people  should  be  under  a 
given  set  of  circumstances.  It  is  this  latter  field  of  en- 
deavor with  which  the  present  study  is  concerned,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  together  and  evaluate  the  significance  of 
planned  communities  in  our  urban  scheme  of  living. 
The  consistency  of  the  elements  of  the  planning  concept 
appears  clearly  when  planning  has  had  a  free  field,  but 
is  blurred  in  replanning  by  previously  existing,  unre- 
lated, and  outmoded  developments.  The  planned  com- 
munity, as  distinguished  from  communities  in  general, 
may  be  considered  as  that  which  has  been  consciously 
created  to  serve  some  predetermined  purpose  and  has 
had  incorporated  into  its  conception  some  form  of  com- 
prehensively organized  and  articulated  plan  for  sys- 
tematic physical  development.  The  primary  purpose  in 
briefly  reviewing  here  the  planned  towns  of  periods 
prior  to  the  contemporary  one  is  not  to  present  any  new 
material.  Tliis  field  has  been  adequately  covered  by 
several  exhaustive  treatises.  It  is  rather  to  serve  as  a 
background  for  the  study  to  follow. 

Many  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  towns  have  disap- 
peared as  living  organisms.  When  the  purpose  which 
caused  these  towns  to  be  built  had  disappeared  with  the 
decline  of  each  civilization  and  culture,  the  function 
wliich  they  served  disappeared  and  with  it,  the  town, 
except  where  they  were  so  located  as  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  new  function  and  order.  The  town  thus  emerges  as 
a  functional  creation  closely  related  to  its  location.  The 
Roman  camps  and  fortified  bastides  served  their  purpose 
admirably  in  the  conquest  and  the  retention  of  colonial 
frontiers,  but  had  little  relation  to  the  later  periods  of 
commerce  and  trade  except  as  the  towns  happened  to  be 
favorably  situated  to  serve  in  this  new  capacity.  Even 
here,  the  fortifications  which  suri'ounded  them  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  for  protection  became  barriers  which 
created  congestion  and  overcrowding.  The  same  condi- 
tion applies  today  to  our  rural  villages  whose  function 
as  a  small  center  for  the  surrounding  farms  has  been 
reduced  or  disappeared  with  technological  change  in 
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favor  of  the  larger  metropolitan  unit  and  has  not  been 
replaced  by  any  other  use. 

The  history  of  planned  towns  is  not  a  history  which 
can  be  classified  into  the  well-defined  categories  of  his- 
toric architectural  styles.  The  objectives  and  the  cul- 
tural backgi'ound,  rather  than  any  style  of  planning  de- 
sign, and  the  focus  of  the  culture  as  evidenced  by  the 
dominant  motifs  are  the  matters  of  primary  interest  in 
this  brief  survey  of  historical  examples.  However*, 
every  civilization  went  through  its  own  period  of  city 
building  in  each  of  which  the  motives  and  methods  may 
be  studied  and  certain  aspects  noted  as  having  a  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  current  problems. 

It  is  interesting  that  Kahun,  described  as  the  earliest 
planned  town  yet  to  be  discovered,  is,  curiously  enough, 
closely  related  to  many  of  the  planned  communities 
found  in  the  United  States  today,  not  in  its  physical 
aspect,  but  in  its  purpose  to  house  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  building  the  pyramid  of  Illahun  in  EgyjDt 
during  the  third  millenium  B.  C.  The  housing  con- 
sisted of  contiguous  double  tiers  of  dwelling  units  of 
four  to  five  rooms  each,  without  yards  and  facing  on 
narrow  streets.  Although  a  temporary  town,  evident 
care  was  emjDloyed  in  laying  it  out.  Here  is  found  the 
first  evidence  of  street  drainage  in  the  provision  of 
.shallow  stone  channels  in  the  center  of  the  streets  for 
the  removal  of  waste  water.  However,  most  of  the 
planning  of  cities  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  was 
closely  associated  with  religion  and  seats  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  confined  largely  to  the  construction  of 
great  approaches  to  the  temples  and  palaces.  These 
buildings  occujDied  dominant  sites,  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  homes  of  the  people.  Fortifications 
surrounded  the  cities  as  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  which, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  two  walls,  some  340  feet  in 
height  and  90  feet  thick,  and  a  wide  moat  fed  by  thi; 
Kiver  Euphrates,  which  bisected  the  city.  As  the 
description  by  Herodotus  was  based  on  a  visit  nuide 
some  70  years  after  the  walls  had  been  razed  b}'  Darius, 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation  may  be  questioned. 

The  first  name  to  be  connected  with  the  art  of  city 
building  was  that  of  Hippodamus,  who,  according  to 
Aristotle,  first  "introduced  the  principle  of  wide 
straight  streets,  and,  first  of  all  architects,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  grouping  of  dwelling  houses  and 
also  paid  .special  heed  to  the  combination  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  town  in  a  harmonious  whole  centered 
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rduiul  tlu'  iiKuket  place."  He  is  accredited  wiili  ihc 
layout  diiriiiir  the  fifth  century  of  tlie  new  towns  of 
Piraeus,  Thurii,  Rhodes,  Selinus,  and  Cyrene.  Aris- 
totle's own  conceptions  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
city  are  of  interest,  his  primary  consideration  V)ein<r  tlie 
ease  of  connnunication  with  the  sea  and  the  mainland 
and  "so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  equally."  After  this,  as  to  the  site  itself,  he 
places  health  as  inevitably  first.  "The  healthiest  cities 
are  those  which  stand  upon  a  slope  inclining  to  the 
east  and  so  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  quarter 
of  the  sunrise."  Secondly,  he  emphasizes  the  need  of 
a  favorable  situation  for  "j^olitical  and  military  action 
*  *  *  easy  of  egress  for  citizens  and  hard  for 
enemies  to  approach  or  blockade."  Third,  he  holds 
as  essential  an  adequate  water  supply  from  "wells, 
fresh  springs,  or  cisterns."  "The  next  best  aspect  is 
one  that  is  sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  as  cities  so 
sheltered  enjoy  milder  winters." 

The  Greek  period  following  Hippodamus  and 
Aristotle  saw  the  beginnings  of  governmental  control 
in  the  form  of  building  regulations,  which  required 
the  property  owners  to  repair  and  maintain  the  abut- 
ting street  as  well  as  their  own  property.  Laws  per- 
taining to  the  widths  of  streets  appear  to  have  been 
used  in  Pergamum  during  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
Vitruvius.  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  set  down  various 
criteria  relating  to  the  ideal  city,  saying  "The  plan 
of  a  citj'  should  not  be  square,  nor  formed  with  acute 
angles,  but  polj'gonal,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
may  be  open  to  observation.  A  city  whose  plan  is 
acute-angled  is  with  difficultly  defended,  for  such  a 
form  protects  the  attacker  more  than  the  attacked." 
Here  is  one  of  the  first  statements  of  diagonal  plan- 
ning. However,  Vitruvius,  like  Aristotle,  did  not 
consider  the  street  system  but  rather  the  factors  of 
location  and  fortification  of  the  perijihery  as  the  pri- 
mary factor  in  city  design.  The  principles  of  health, 
sanitation,  orientation,  light  and  air.  and  the  health- 
ful disposition  of  recreational  provisions  were  prob- 
lems perhaps  as  fully  grasped  during  the  first  century 
B.  C.  in  Rome  as  they  are  today. 

Many  new  planned  cities  appeared  during  the  Mace- 
donian period  of  Alexander,  including  Priene,  whicli 
l)rovided  for  a  population  of  about  4,000  persons  and 
has  been  almost  wholly  preserved.  Most  of  the  towns 
of  this  pei'iod,  as  in  previous  periods,  were  established 
to  cf)lonize  the  conquered  or  newly  acquired  domains, 
and  the  jiians  reflect  the  influence  of  military  con- 
ceptions and  occupation  in  their  ease  of  lay-out.  and 
clear  definition  of  building  sites,  through  the  use  of 
rectangular  blocks  and  checkerboard  street  systems. 
Here,  the  temples,  the  Agora,  and  theater  received  the 
favored  sites,  with  little  or  no  pi'ovision  for  gardens 
or  open  si^aces  except  in  the  nuirket  scjuare.     One  fac- 


tor causing  the  lack  of  attention  to  living  ([uarters  of 
the  inhabitants  was  that  life  in  the  semitropical  cli- 
mate and  imder  the  (ireek  culture  was  one  lived  not 
in  the  home  but  in  the  public  places  of  trade  and  recre- 
ation. The  great  cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta  gi-ew 
nuicli  as  our  cities  have  today,  with  little  attention 
given  to  planning  except  in  the  places  of  public 
assembly. 

The  Roman  towns  reflect  to  an  even  greater  extent 
the  niilitaiy  influence  of  the  Roman  camp,  following 
almost  consistently  the  checkerboard  plan,  with  little 
attention  given  to  esthetic  considerations  except  for  the 
two  main  streets,  which  were  often  colonnaded.  These 
di\ided  the  town  into  four  quarters,  which  were  fur- 
ther divided  by  narrow  streets  into  rectangular  blocks. 
The  forum  and  public  buildings  were  located  with  lit- 
tle reference  to  the  general  plan,  but  usually  near  the 
intersection  of  the  main  streets.  Traces  of  these 
colonial  towns  are  found  in  all  the  provinces,  in  large 
numbers,  throughout  the  old  Roman  Enq)ire.  Rome 
itself,  although  said  to  have  originated  in  a  i)lan  for 
Palatine  Hill,  derives  its  past  glory  from  the  rebuild- 
ing which  replaced  the  maze  of  crowded  slums  with 
monumental  public  structures.  As  in  Greece,  the 
density,  coverage,  and  continuous  frontage  of  dwel- 
lings were  very  high,  even  in  the  best  of  the  smaller 
communities.  One  exception  which  may  l)e  cited  is 
in  the  town  of  Silchester  in  England  which,  although 
laid  out  in  typical  Roman  fashion  by  Roman  survey- 
ors, was  built  up  by  native  builders  according  to  the 
culture  of  Britain.  The  result  was  that  detached  dwel- 
lings surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens  adorned  the 
lilocks  or  insulae  instead  of  a  continuous  frontage  of 
Roman  houses. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  finther  evolution  of  public 
ordinances  in  attempting  to  co})e  with  the  jihysical  dis- 
organization of  the  private  section  of  Rome.  Beds  of 
streets  were  protected  to  prevent  the  projection  of 
buildings,  indu.stry  was  prohibited  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts, and  building  height  was  regulated,  first  by  Au- 
gustus to  70  feet,  later  bj'  Nero  to  twice  the  width  of 
the  stieet  adjoining.  The  ancient  cities  of  India  and 
the  Orient  are  of  interest  here  primarily  as  an  indica- 
tu)n  that  the  planning  of  cities  was  practiced  generally 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Pataliputra  (Patna), 
Angkor-Thorn,  and  Ankor-Vat  are  three  of  the  best- 
know  examples  in  India  and  Indo-China.  The  ancient 
Hindu  sacred  writings  give  an  indication  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  I'elating  to  the  planning  of  their  cities 
as  well  as  the  religious  background  against  which  they 
were  built.  They  state  that  the  town  was  to  be  first 
laid  out  and  only  then  the  ilwellings  were  to  be  planned. 
A  violation  of  this  rule  indicated  an  evil  portent. 
Trees  were  to  be  planted  first  and  the  "pi-emises'"  erected 
afterward,  "otherwise  tliev  will  not  look  graceful  and 
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seemlj'.''  Tlie  height  of  dwellings  was  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  inhabitant  and  the  width  of 
the  street.  Open  space  around  the  buildings  was  regu- 
lated, narrow  alleys  were  required  at  the  rear  of  the 
houses  for  the  removal  of  waste.  Sanitation,  irriga- 
tion, and  drainage  were  apparently  developed  to  a  high 
level  in  order  to  support  the  million  persons  said  to 
have  inhabited  Angkor-Thorn. 

Regarding  the  planning  of  new  towns  in  ancient  Dek- 
kan  (southern  India),  Mr.  C.  P.  Venkatarama  Ayyar, 
in  his  book  Town  Planning  in  Ancient  Dekkan,  says: 

There  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  methods  in  the  planning  of 
Indian  cities,  new  towns  being  generally  planned  on  the  lines 
of  the  old  cities.  According  to  tradition  the  extent  of  a  city 
was  preferably  nine  miles  each  way  or  at  least  in  length.  The 
city  is  divided  generally  into  three  portions,  viz,  the  outer,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  central.  And  each  part  has  its  own  parks, 
tanks  (for  drinking  water  supply  and  bathing),  public  spaces, 
and  streets.  Such  a  division  is  important  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  castes,  trades,  and  occupational  groups.  Taking  the 
outer  city,  there  are  first  the  wide  open  areas  where  horses  and 
elephants  are  trained.  The  artiflcal  forests,  the  ditch,  and  the 
fort  are  then  planned  for  the  entire  city.  These  features  en- 
close an  extensive  area,  and  open  spaces,  residential  quarters, 
and  streets  are  planned  with  due  regard  to  the  extent  taken 
up  and  other  subsequent  improvements  and  extensions  that  may 
afterwards  come  in. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  these  ancient  cities  a  rural 
belt  somewhat  similar  to  our  present-day  "greenbelt." 
Mr.  Ayyar,  in  speaking  of  the  ancient  city  of  Madura, 

says : 

This  rural  belt  round  the  city  was  a  characteristic  feature 
which  gave  it  (the  city)  a  desirable  completeness  and  finish. 
Where  the  town  ends,  the  country  begins.  It  marked  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  and  provided  for  possible 
development  of  the  suburb  in  the  future.  The  cornfields  and 
the  open  roads  with  avenue  trees  gave  healthy  rural  advan- 
tages to  urban  areas,  and  presented  a  sight  at  once  delightful 
and  refreshing.  The  rural  area  provided  beautiful  surround- 
ings, the  city  in  the  midst  of  open  fields  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  central  jewel  set  in  emeralds. 

And  not  only  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  also  from 
the  economic  and  the  social  standpoints,  this  rural  area  round 
the  city  formed  an  invaluable  advantage.  To  the  busy  man 
of  the  town  there  was  always  the  attraction  of  the  countryside, 
where  he  could  go  at  pleasure  and  enjoy  tlie  natural  scenery 
and  gain  that  liberal  culture  which  comes  of  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  natural  things  like  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the 
streams.  And  to  the  peasant,  the  accessibility  to  the  city  would 
be  a  welcome  relief  from  the  dull  tedium  of  an  agricultural  life. 

Peiping  offers  an  example  of  fortified  rectangular 
planning,  where  scale  and  relationship  of  parts  were 
carried  to  a  fine  degree  of  perfection  as  the  capital 
of  Kublai  Khan's  vast  Mongol  empire  of  the  thirteenth 
century  A.  D. 

The  medieval  period  has  been  variously  described 
by  authorities  as  one  either  of  town-planning  neglect 
or  of  conscious  design  which  utilized  crooked  streets 
of  varying  width  and  irregular  squai'es  to  obtain  the 


liicttiresque  street  vistas  which  are  characteristic  of 
(he  medieval  town.  This  latter  view  may  be  open  to 
([uestion,  in  general,  for  the  examples  of  the  so-called 
bastides  or  new  fortified  towns  which  come  down  to 
lis  reflect  the  regidar  planning  of  the  Roman  camp 
rather  than  the  elaborate  irregularity  of  the  medieval 
city.  However,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  they  may 
have  been  planned  in  a  series  of  parts  and  that  the 
radial  roads  from  the  market  place  to  the  periphery 
and  the  encircling  roads  resulting  from  the  town  forti- 
fications resulted  on  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient 
arrangement  for  circulation  than  can  be  realized  by 
the  best  checkerboard  systems.  Cei-tainly,  the  ring 
streets  which  have  resulted  from  the  location  of  one 
or  more  concentric  walls  have  resulted  in  giving  a  uni- 
fied organization  to  the  town  which  might  otherwise 
have  had  a  jumble  of  streets,  while  the  necessity  for 
easy  access  to  the  walls  from  the  center  often  created 
a  system  of  radial  streets.  It  is  from  these  walled 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  value  of  these  ring 
streets  or  circumferential  thoroughfares  has  been  real- 
ized. The  Middle  Ages,  however,  were  not  essentially 
an  urban  period;  and  the  town,  instead  of  representing 
the  ideal  of  life  as  it  did  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods,  was  rather  the  abode  of  the  lowest  economic 
groups,  a  weapon  with  which  to  hold  the  frontiers 
against  invasion,  a  place  of  refuge,  or  a  center  from 
which  to  extend  a  new  culture  to  the  conquered.  New 
towns  established  in  newly  acquired  territory  were 
often  given  special  privileges  of  free  exercise  of  their 
affairs  by  the  overlords,  who  thus  encouraged  new 
settlers  to  till  the  soil  nearby,  at  the  same  time  as  they 
utilized  them  as  armed  forces  in  case  of  invasion. 
Such  towns  spi-ang  up  throughout  England  and  south- 
ern France  during  the  thirteenth  century  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Meditenanean.  Many  of  these  were 
located  near  deep  water  or  on  navigable  rivers.  The 
German  monarchs  followed  a  similar  policy  in  found- 
ing bastides,  and  these  towns  have  formed  the  frame- 
work around  which  later  development  took  place.  In 
general,  they  followed  the  square  pattern  of  the  Roman 
military  town,  though  this  was  probably  because  sim- 
ilar problems  had  to  be  solved  rather  than  because  of 
the  influence  of  Roman  tradition.  Frencii  examples 
of  this  period  include  Montpazier  whose  block  and  lot 
pattern  resembles  the  gridiron  system  used  today.  An 
arcaded  market  square  at  the  center  diagonally  relatetl 
to  the  church  square  formed  the  central  motif.  The 
small  lots  of  about  20  by  55  feet  were  apparently  com- 
pletely built  over,  adjoining  on  the  sides  and  separated 
from  each  other  at  front  and  rear  by  24-foot  streets 
and  G-foot  lanes  leading  to  the  court. 

It  is  logical  that  the  Renaissance  period  should  have 
found  its  birthplace  in  Italy.  The  Gothic  period  of 
architecture  had  never  been  more  than  a  superficial  cul- 
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lure  in  Italy.  The  city  state  had  been  established  and 
the  princes  vied  with  each  other  for  mapiificance.  Ex- 
amples of  the  classical  culture  were  on  all  sides;  and  the 
infiltration  of  Greek  scholais  and  craftsmen  from  the 
East,  culminating  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  brought  a  revival 
of  classic  learning,  the  architectuiml  principles  of  Vitru- 
vius,  and  a  concept  of  life  as  expounded  by  Aristotle. 
The  work  in  this  period  of  revival  was  confined  at  first 
to  monumental  churches,  palaces,  and  civic  buildings, 
but  these  principles  of  design  were  soon  applied  to  the 
surroundings,  resulting  in  a  monumental  and  symmetri- 
cal form  of  civic  design  applied  to  building  groups,  con- 
verging thoroughfares,  and  plazas.  With  the  passing 
of  tlie  need  for  fortified  towns,  the  nobles  were  develop- 
ing the  villa  in  place  of  the  fortress,  and  garden  archi- 
tecture developed. 

However,  most  of  the  planning  activity  of  Italy  was 
confined  to  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  existing 
cities.  The  period  is  filled,  however,  with  many  designs 
for  new  cities,  which,  according  to  Patrick  Abercrombie 
in  his  book  Town  and  Country  Planning,  "fall  gener- 
ally into  two  broad  groups — those  which  have  a  social 
basis  and  in  which  the  city  is  a  mere  envelope  for  a  new 
society,  and  those  which  are  based  upon  defense  and  in 
which  the  city  is  sometimes  of  less  importance  than  its 
enclosing  fortifications."  Examples  of  these  ideal  cities 
are  Scamozzio's  design  which  takes  the  form  of  a  polyg- 
onal town  heavily  fortified,  with  a  rectangular  street 
system  and  symmetrically  placed  plazas.  In  France, 
Perret  de  Chamberys's  ideal  followed  a  radiating  pat- 
tern of  building  groups  symmetrically  arranged  and 
surrounded  by  circular  fortifications,  while  Bernard 
Palissy  was  advocating  "square  and  regular  planning  in 
every  part  of  the  city."  Others,  such  as  More's  Utopia, 
Andreae's  Christianopolis,  and  Bacon's  Atlantis,  got  lit- 
tle further  than  elaborate  descriptions.  More  recog- 
nized the  town  as  a  growing  organism  in  advocating  the 
control  of  land  adjacent  to  the  city  proper  where  the  city 
would  reserve  the  right  to  lay  out  new  developments. 

In  France,  the  influence  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
deeply  rooted,  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  century  that 
the  Renaissance  emerged  from  its  transitional  stage. 
Aside  from  the  monumental  rebuilding  which  took  place 
in  existing  cities,  several  new  towns  were  built,  notably 
Sully's  Henrichmont  in  1609  and  Richelieu.  The  latter, 
although  built  on  the  site  of  the  small  village  where 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  born,  is  completely  designed. 
It  is  interesting  in  its  disposition  of  the  Place  des  Re- 
ligieuses  at  (me  end  of  the  rectangular  i)lan,  and  the 
Place  du  Marche  at  the  other,  connected  by  a  monu- 
mental thoroughfare  terminating  in  monimiental  en- 
trances across  the  moat.  As  at  Richelieu,  manj'  other 
new  towns,  including  Berlin,  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  and 
others,  were  laid  out  as  adjuncts  to  the  palaces  of  the 


])rinces  in  Germany.  St.  Petersburg  (Leningrad)  was 
laid  out  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703  and  completed  ac- 
cording to  his  plan  within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  The 
l^lan  of  Karlsruhe,  1715,  marks  a  complete  departure 
from  the  classical  influence  of  street  layout  and  reflects 
the  effect  of  garden  architecture  on  town  planning,  of 
planting  and  i)ark  areas  and  tree-lined  avenues  and 
boulevards  as  a  recognition  of  natural  elements  in  civic 
design. 

In  England,  the  effect  of  the  gi-and  style  of  planning 
was  much  less  felt.  The  political  situation  culminating 
in  the  execution  of  Charles  I  prevented  expenditures  not 
only  for  competing  with  the  magnificence  of  France 
and  Italy  but  for  tlie  (jrderly  reconstruction  of  London 
after  the  file  of  1666.  While  Wren's  plan  for  the  re- 
building of  London  is  an  example  of  replanning,  its 
modern  conception  of  the  disposition  of  the  radial  and 
gridiron  streets  and  places  and  the  completeness  of  the 
design  reflect  the  genius  of  the  designer  and  conditions 
which  ai)proached  a  new  layout  on  raw  land. 

In  America,  tlie  early  planning  of  new  towns  follows 
in  general  the  influence  of  the  checkerboard  or  gi-idiron 
system.  The  original  portion  of  Philadelphia  laid  out 
in  1682  by  Thomas  Holme  extended  from  the  Delaware 
to  the  Schuylkill  River  in  a  regidar  grid  system  with 
two  main  thoroughfares  intersecting  on  what  was 
planned  as  an  ojien  square.  Four  other  squares  were 
provided,  one  in  each  quarter.  The  plan  has,  of  course, 
been  long  since  absoi-bed  in  the  monotonous  re])elition 
of  miles  of  the  same  tiling,  but  its  influence  still  lemaiiis 
as  there  has  been  little  change  in  its  original  area. 
While  four  original  park  areas  remain  intact,  the  cen- 
tral i^ark  has  long  been  completely  covered  with  ten 
acres  of  misplaced  city  hall,  which  now  forms  the  focal 
point  of  the  Fairmount  Parkway. 

Washington  is,  of  course,  the  outstanding  example  of 
a  planned  city  in  America.  The  scale  on  which  it  was 
planned,  its  spaciousness,  and  the  genius  with  which  the 
radial  street  system  and  round  points  were  applied  to 
the  avenues  have  made  it  one  of  the  easiest  cities  in  the 
world  to  adapt  to  the  automobile  traffic  were  there  not 
other  complicating  factors.  The  plan  suffers  chiefly 
from  two  organic  defects:  (1)  the  absence  of  relation- 
ship between  the  checkerboard  plan  and  the  superim- 
posed radial  thoroughfares  has  created  acute-angled 
intersections  resulting  in  triangular  Iniilding  sites, 
which  although  they  do  add  to  the  effect  of  openness  of 
the  street,  are  uneconomical  for  building,  and  ))ark 
areas,  costly  to  maintain  and  often  too  small  for  efficient 
use:  and  (2)  the  huge  deep  blocks  in  certain  sections, 
while  not  bad  in  themselves,  have  created  the  problem 
of  the  alley  slum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  street  plan  did  not 
ada])t  itself  well  to  the  era  of  the  streetcar.  This  fact 
in  indirectly  reflected  in  the  exceptionally  high  percent- 
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iij>e  of  autuniobiles  used  by  Govenimeut  workers,  wliicli, 
together  with  the  concentration  of  the  Goveniment 
offices  around  tlie  Mall,  has  created  a  traffic  problem 
both  in  relation  to  parking  and  to  movement  within  the 
governmental  and  business  district  that  is  difficult  of 
solution.  Further  discussion  of  Washington  will  be 
found  in  chapter  IV. 

Other  examples  of  early  plamied  towns  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found  in  Reading.  Pa..  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Manchester,  N.  H..  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  New 
Orleans.  La.,  Annapolis.  !Md.,  and  Williamslnn-g.  Va. 
Most  of  tliem  have  since  far  outgrown  their  original 
plan. 

Reading  was  laid  out  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn. 
sons  of  William  Penn,  and  follows  in  its  general  scheme 
the  plan  of  Philadelphia  without  incorporating  any  of 
its  better  features.  John  Xolen  says  of  the  original 
plan  in  his  "ReiDlanning  Reading"  that  the  "i-ectangu- 
lar  system  of  streets  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Phila- 
delphia was  reproduced  at  Reading,  notwithstaiiding 
the  fact  that,  while  the  site  of  Philadelphia  is  com- 
paratively flat,  that  of  Reading  is  hilly.  *  *  *  But 
the  admirable  feature  of  open  green  squares  at  regular 
intervals  which  Penn  provided  for  Philadelphia  is  al- 
together lacking  in  the  plan  for  Reading.  It  took  no 
account  of  natural  features,  of  topography,  of  grades. 
It  provided  no  diagonal  streets,  nor  did  it  manifest  any 
of  the  foresight  shown  by  the  Washington-L'Enfant's 
jilan  for  the  National  Capital.     *     *     *  " 

The  original  plan  of  Buffalo  was  laid  out  in  1803- 
1805  by  Joseph  Ellicott,  surveyor  and  local  agent  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company.  It  covered  an  area  of 
approximatelv  one-quarter  square  mile  and  in  1805 
had  a  population  of  less  than  2,000.  The  central  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  consisted  of  a  square  with  four  diverg- 
ing radials  superimposed  upon  a  gridiron  pattern. 
Its  chief  interest  here  is  the  influence  which  the  diag- 
onals have  had  on  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  city. 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  planned  as  the  capital  city  for  the 
newly  created  Territory  of  AVisconsin  in  1836.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  its  plan  was  influenced  by  that 
■of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  beyond  the  central  square 
at  the  intersection  of  two  broad  avenues,  8  rods  wide, 
and  four  narrower  diagonals  radiating  from  the  cor- 
ners, it  is  made  up  entirely  of  a  gridiron  pattern  and 
resembles  the  plan  of  Buffalo  rather  than  that  of 
Washington.  The  unique  site  itself  is  ideal,  but  it  was 
entirely  ignored  with  the  exception  of  the  location  of 
the  capital  grounds,  in  laying  out  the  town.  Savannah, 
<ia.,  represents  perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  early  town  plans  of  the  gridiron  pattern.  The  town 
was  laid  out  by  Colonel  Bull  and  General  Oglethorpe 
in  1733.  Each  male  settler  was  given  about  50  acres 
of  land  including  a  town  lot,  a  5-acre  garden  lot,  and 


a  41-acre  farm.  The  original  plan  contained  25  small 
open  squares,  24  of  which  are  preserved  today,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  citj-. 

Indianapolis  follows  the  same  sort  of  plan  as  Buf- 
falo and  Madison.  Its  square  and  radials  have  been 
a  distinct  benefit  in  handling  the  traffic  situation.  Un- 
like Madison  or  Buffalo,  however,  it  had  an  unlimited 
area  of  level  land  in  all  directions  over  which  to  spread. 

Detroit  has  little  left  of  its  hexagonal  plan,  laid 
down  by  the  Governor  and  judges  in  1807,  after  the 
fire  in  1805.  The  plan  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  a 
hexagonal  street  system  enclosing  a  series  of  radials 
terminating  on  a  central  open  space.  A  small  portion 
neai'  the  lake  front  had  been  constructed,  including 
^lichigan  Avenue,  Cadillac  Square,  and  AVashington 
Boulevard,  when  the  plan  was  abandoned,  as  too  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  of  execution.  AVilliamsburg,  Va., 
is  of  interest  in  its  regard  for  the  relationship  between 
tlie  college  and  governmental  buildings  and  in  its  re- 
construction in  the  last  decade. 

Another  old  planned  town  of  somewhat  different 
cluiracter  may  be  mentioned  here.  In  1807,  Tallmadge, 
Ohio,  was  founded  as  a  religious  community.  The 
site  was  5  miles  square  and  contained  15,225  acres  of 
rural  land.  The  plan  consisted  of  a  village  square 
of  71 2  acres  in  which  a  church  and  town  hall  were 
provided.  Other  public  buildings,  including  a  library, 
hotel,  and  stores,  were  erected  over  a  period  of  years 
around  the  square.  The  square  was  connected  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  township  by  radial  roads.  Al- 
though the  radials  and  square  remain,  subsequent 
development  has  largely  disregarded  the  original  plan. 
The  Erie  Railroad  now  runs  diagonally  through  the 
township.  Portions  of  the  south  and  west  sections 
are  built  up  and  have  been  annexed  by  Akron. 

From  a  cursory  study  of  towns  planned  in  the  past, 
certain  conclusions  bearing  upon  the  objectives  of  this 
study  stand  out. 

A.  Planned  towns  were  largely  created  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  As  seats  of  government,  (2)  as  military  outposts 
for  colonizing  newly  acquired  frontiers,  (3)  as  centers 
of  protection  from  invasion,  (4)  for  religious  and  po- 
litical pur^joses,  (5)  as  jwrts  on  deep  water  or  head  of 
navigation,  (6)  at  crossings  of  caravan  routes,  (7)  at 
water-power  sites,  (8)  at  bridges  and  straits,  (9)  in  a 
cool  climate,  and  (10)  in  America,  by  land  develop- 
ment companies  for  profit.  Each  reflects  in  its  domi- 
nant motif  that  function  and  culture  of  its  particular 
period :  walls,  agora,  cathedral,  theater,  fora,  castle, 
palace. 

B.  There  was  no  continuing  policy  of  planning 
throughout  any  long  period.  The  consideration  of  the 
plan  as  a  finished  product  failed  to  recognize  tlie  town 
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as  dynamic.     Thus,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  dis- 
position of  future  "irowth  at  the  periphery. 

C.  Where  these  phmnetl  towns  continiietl  to  jiiow. 
due  to  a  change  in  or  expansion  of  their  original  func- 
tion, the  same  type  of  unplanned  antl  unorijanized 
(levelopnu'iit  took  place  at  the  [)eriphery  that  is  oceur- 
rinii  tothiy.  until  the  value  of  the  plan  was  submerged 
or  lost  in  a  circle  of  haphazard  development.  The 
evil  of  overcrowding  of  the  medieval  city  was  more 
often  the  result  of  growth  during  a  later  period  than 
it  was  a  misuse  during  the  life  of  the  town  in  its  own 
planned-for  period.  For  example,  walls  no  longer 
needed,  but  too  costly  to  remove,  causetl  congestion 
and  overcrowding  within  the  origiiud  town. 

D.  These  planned  towns  usually  reflected  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  one  person  or  small  group  and  had 
little  to  do  with  the  desires  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
When  this  influence  was  removed,  the  original  concept 
was  lost  or  submerged  in  a  planless  period  of  develop- 
ment. However,  many  towns  became  quasi-independ- 
ent and  were  given  or  took  unto  themselves  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  sovereignty,  operating  through  a 
council,  the  guilds,  and  the  church. 

E.  The  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  early  cultures 
recognized  the  principlesi  of  geographical  and  site 
location,  street  design,  land  use,  building  height,  sani- 
tation, orientation,  and  city  administration  to  a  degree 
which  may  be  studied  with  profit  today.  To  fit  their 
own  conditions,  they  developed  techniques  which  were 
more  progressive  than  some  of  our  own  methods  have 
been  until  recently.  Our  basic  conception  of  many 
factors  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  and  medieval 
periods,  namely:  (1)  The  civic  center  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  acropolis,  agora,  forum,  and  inarket  place;  (2) 
building  regulations  as  to  building  lines,  height,  wall 
thickness,  type  of  construction:  (8)  relation  of  street 
width  to  building  height:  (4)  relation  of  the  size  of 
the  market  place  to  the  ])o])nlation;  (5)  zoning  for  use 
and  height;  (C)  health,  light,  and  orientation;  (7) 
differentiation  of  street  widths;  (8)  the  street  vista 
and  the  open  square:  (!•)  public  recreation  as  a  public 
res[)onsibility ;  (10)  the  radial  and  circumferential 
street  system;  (11)  the  checkerboard  which  was  typical 
of  all  cultures. 

F.  Additional  ideas  derived  from  the  Renaissance 
have  been  (1)  the  boulevard,  (2)  use  of  street  trees, 
and  (3)  the  park  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city  plan. 

G.  The  major  contributions  of  the  present  age  which 
are  essentially  new  include  (1)  the  systematic  utiliza- 
tion of  the  contour  street,  (2)  the  Garden  City  theory, 
(3)  the  consideration  of  the  economics  of  city  building, 
and  (4)  an  increasing  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
the  ma.sses. 


The  advent  of  the  industrial  era  and  modern  life 
with  the  resulting  congestion  of  urban  centers  has 
brought  about  a  new  objective  which  the  planned  town 
lias  been  asked  to  fulfill  and  consequently,  a  new  con- 
ception of  its  significance.  It  is  with  this  period  that 
this  study  is  primarily  concerned.  There  have  been 
during  this  period  the  same  attempts  to  depict  the 
ideal,  and  concrete  attempts  at  these  ideals  became 
known  as  model  towns.  In  defining  a  model  town, 
Grosvenor  Atterbury  has  set  forth  the  following  prin- 
ciples, which  apply  as  well  to  the  somewhat  broader 
conception  of  the  planned  conununity  as  considered 
in  this  study.  While  the  particular  interest  of  this 
study  is  in  evaluating  planned  towns  which  have  func- 
tioned over  a  period  of  years,  his  statement  indicates 
M'hat  should  be  found  in  any  of  them  before  they  can  be 
considered  as  completely  meeting  the  situation. 

1.  Tbe  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  essential  element  of 
collectivism  upon  wliich  the  iilanned  town  should  be  based — 
collective  design,  development,  and  control. 

2.  The  aim  should  be  toward  higher  standards  und  more 
efficient  handling  of  land  development  and  disti-ibnti<in. 

3.  The  .science  and  art  of  town  planning  and  good  bousing 
should  be  applied. 

4.  Tbe  model  town  should  demonstrate  to  the  individual  the 
advantages  of  a  reasonable  self-restraint,  of  the  subonlination 
of  his  own  esthetic  impulses  to  a  general  esthetic  scheme. 

5.  It  should  cause  actual  mone.v  saving  in  la.vout  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  better  conditions  than  could  exist  under 
"individual  methods." 

C.  No  experiment  or  demonstrations  should  be  made  that 
could  only  be  duplicated  with  the  aid  of  philanthrop.v.  charit.v, 
or  paternalism,  or  in  which  collective  action  might  not  be  equally 
possible  or  safe.  It  must  be  organized  and  developed  on  a 
business  basis  and  must  succeed  as  such. 

In  England,  the  Garden  City,  as  conceived  by  Ebe- 
nezer  Howard,  luts  been  defined  as  "a  town  plamied  for 
industry  and  healthy  living;  of  a  size  that  nuikes  pos- 
sible a  full  measure  of  social  life,  but  not  larger; 
.surrounded  by  a  permanent  belt  of  rural  land:  the 
whole  of  the  laiul  being  in  public  ownership  or  held 
in  trust  for  the  conmumity."'  The  two  examples  of 
the  Garden  City  in  England  are  well  known. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  failed  to  produce 
either  a  model  town  or  a  Garden  City  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  above  definitions.  Most  often  absent  are 
the  considerations  of  Item  (i  above,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Atterbury,  the  provision  of  a  ''greenbelt,"  and  the 
public  ownership  of  land  as  in  the  English  Garden 
City.  The  recent  governmental  projects  referred  to 
later  are  attempting  to  realize  most  of  the  Garden 
City  principles,  while  certain  single-tax  colonies  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  a  moililication  of  the  public 
ownership  principle.  The  majorTty  of  the  communities 
studied  have,  however,  well  fulfilled  one  or  more  of 
the  stipulations. 


PART  I  — SECTION  2 
CASE    STUDIES 


The  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
29  conununities  selected  from  the  144  which  were 
included  in  the  study.'  These  discussions  vary  in 
length  and  detail  according  to  their  nature,  significance, 
and  the  data  available.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
communities  are  representative  of  the  best  in  their  re- 
sjiective  classifications  and  do  not  include  the  "company 
town"  and  the  '"mill  village"'  as  they  are  generally  pic- 
tured. For  the  purposes  of  clarification  and  conven- 
ience, these  communities  have  been  arranged  in  the  text 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  founding  agency,  and 
subdivided  within  this  classification  according  to  their 
nature  as  separate  communities  or  suburban  communi- 
ties. The  complete  list  of  connnunities  follows,  those 
discussed  in  this  chapter  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

I.     Communities  developed  by  industrial  agencies : 
( a  )   Separate  communities  : 

Alcoa,  Tenn.*    (aluminum  mfg.). 

AUwood,  X.  J.   (textiles). 

Arvida.  Quebec   (aluminum). 

Ateo,  Ga.    (textiles). 

Bi-autford  Garden  Village,  Ontario    (steel). 

Chickasaw.  Ala.   (shipbuilding!. 

Chicopee,  Ga.*    (textiles). 

Dolbeau,  Quebec  (pulp  and  paper). 

Erwin,  Tenn.   (railroad  shops  and  pottery). 

Espanola.  Ontario  (pulp  and  paper). 

Fairfield,  Ala.*   (steel,  and  coal  mining). 

Gran'mere.  Quebec-   (lumber). 

Happy  Valley,  Tenn.    (textiles). 

Hershey,  Pa.   (chocolate). 

Hopedale.  Mass.*   (textile  machinery). 

Iroquois  Falls.  Ontario  (pulp  and  paper). 

Kapuskasing,  Ontario*   (pulp  and  paper). 

Kaulton.  Ala.    (lumber). 

Kenoganii.  Ontario  (pulp  and  paper). 

Kincaid,  111.   (coal  mining). 

KIng.sport.  Tenn.*   (diversified  industries). 

Kistler,  Pa.   (brick). 

Kohler,  Wis.*   (plumbing  fixtures  and  pumps). 

Longview,  Wash.*   (lumber  and  diversified). 

Ludlow.  Mass.   (textiles). 

Lynch,  Ky.   (coal  mining). 

Marysville.  Mich,   (automobiles). 

Midland,  Pa.    (steel). 

Morgan  Park,  Minn,    (steel). 

Ojibway.  Ontario   (steel). 

Overlook  Colony.  Claymont.  Del.  (chemicals). 

Peaeedale,  R.  I.   (textiles) 

Pine  Falls,  Manitoba  (pulp  and  paper). 


^  The  complete  manuscript  for  this  monograph,  including  70  addi- 
tional ease  studies,  is  available  for  reference  at  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Regional  Planning, 
Harvard  University. 
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I.  Communities  developed  by  industrial  agencies — Continued. 

(a)   Separate  communities — Continued. 

Pullman.  111.   (Pullman  cars). 

Riverdale,  Rome,  X.  Y.  (brass  and  copper  mfg.). 

Rosita,  Coahuila,  Mexico   (coal  mining  and  byprod- 
ucts). 

Silvertown.  Ga.*    (textiles). 

Temiskaming.  Quebec   (pulp  and  paper). 

Torrance.  Calif.*   (diversified  industries). 

Tyrone,  N.  Mex.   (copper  mining). 

Vandergrift,  Pa.*  (steel). 

Westfield.  Ala.    (coal  mining). 

Whitinsville.  Mass.    (textile  machinery), 
(ft)   Suburban  communities: 

Billerica  Gardens,  Mass.   (railroad  shops). 

Eclii3.se  Park,  Beloit,  Wis.   (scales). 

Firestone  Park.  Akron,  Ohio  (rubber).  , 

Goodyear  Heights,  Akron,  Ohio*  (rubber). 

Indian  Hill.  Worcester,  Mass.*  (abrasives). 

Janesville  (including  Overlook  Heights),  Wis.   (auto- 
mobiles). 

Loveland  Farms.  Toungstown,  Ohio   (steel). 

X'orth  Plymouth.   Mass.    (textiles). 

II.  Communities  developed  by  governmental  agencies: 

A.  War  hotising : 

(a)   Separate  communities: 

Brooklawn,  (Noreg. ),  N.  J.*  (shipbuilding). 

Cradock,  Va.*   (shipbuilding). 

Hilton  Village.  Va*    (shipbuilding). 

Mare  Island,  Calif,   (shipbuilding). 

Yorkship  Village,  Camden.  X.  J.*  (shipbuilding). 
(6)    Suburban  communities: 

Atlantic  Heights.  X.  H.   (shipbuilding). 

Union  Park  Gardens,  Wilmington,  Del.*   (shipbuild- 
ing). 

B.  Power,  reclamation,  and  similar  projects : 

Separate  communities : 

American  Falls,  Idaho  (rural). 
Balboa,  Panama.  C.  Z. 
Boulder  City,  Xev.* 
X'orris,  Tenn.* 

C.  Demonstration  projects : 

Separate  conmiunities : 
Greenbelt,  Berwyn,  5Id.* 

D.  Rvu-al  projects : 

Separate  communities : 

Delhi,  Calif.  (State  of  California). 
Durham,  Calif.  (State  of  California). 
Penderlea  Homesteads,  N.  C. 

E.  Capital  cities : 

Washington,  D.  C* 

III.  Communities  developed  by  real-estate  agencies: 
(a)   Separate  communities : 

Clewistou,    Fla.    (also   sugar   and   celotex   manufac- 
ture). 
Coral  Gables.  Fla. 
Garden  City.  X.  T. 
Port  Mann,  British  Columbia. 
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III.  Communities  developed  by  real-estate  agencies — Con. 
(a)   Sepai-ate  communities — Continued. 

Riverside,  111* 

San  Cleniente,  Calif. 

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio. 

Venice,  Fla. 

Westover,  Mass. 
(6)   Suburban  communities : 

Capilano   Estates,   West   Vancouver  Lands.   Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia. 

Country  Club  District,  Kansas  City,  Md.* 

Greenway  Parks,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Laurelhurst,  Portland.  Oreg. 

Myers  Park.  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates.  Calif.* 

River  Oaks.  Houston.  Tex. 

Roland  Park.  Baltimore,  Md.* 

St.  Francis  Wood,  Calif. 

Sawyer  Park,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

University    Endowment    Lands,    Vancouver.    British 
Columbia, 
(c)  Rural  communities  (.separate)  : 

Lomax.  111. 

Ojihwa,  Wis. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif. 

IV.  Communities  developed  Viy  philanthropic  and  miscellaneous 

agencies : 

A.  Communities  developed  by  philanthropic  agencies: 
(u)   Separate  communities: 

Columbus,  Ky.  (relocated). 
Mariemont,  Ohio.* 
Radburn.  N.  J.* 
(ft)    Suburban  connnunities: 
Chatham  Village,  Pa.* 
Forest  Hills  Gardens,  N.  Y.* 

B.  Communities  developed  by  miscellaneous  agencies : 

Separate  communities : 

Arden,  Del.  (rural  single-tax  colony). 
Blltmore,  Asheville,  N.  C.  (private  estate). 
Fairhoiie,  Ala.  (single-tax  colony). 
Zion  City,  111.  (religious). 

The  above  99  communities  constitute  the  list  of 
detailed  case  studies.  The  list  below  includes  45  addi- 
tional cases  appearing  in  various  computations  in 
section  3,  making  a  total  of  144  communities  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  study. 

Atascadero  Estates,   Calif. 

Audubon  Village,  Amherst,  N.  X. 

Belleair,  Fla. 

Belle  Haven  City,  Calif. 

Bingham,   Utah 

Borden  Park  Estates,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Buckman  Village,  Chester,  Pa. 

Cedarvale,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

East  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Ellsworth,   Pa. 

(Jreendale.   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Jreenhills.   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Hamilton,  Ontario    (War  Veterans'   Village). 

Harriman.    Bristol,    Pa. 

Hawkesbury   (Jarden   Village,   Ontario. 

Indrio,  Fla. 

Kaska,  Pa. 

Lannett,  Ga. 


Laurens.   S.  C. 

Lawrence  Farms,  N.  Y. 

Le  Claire    (Edwardsville),   III. 

Lens.   Saskatchewan 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.   (Viscose  Co.  Village). 

Marysville,  N.  B. 

Mossmain,  Mont. 

Nassau  Shores,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Nemacolin,   Pa. 

Paruco  Park.  Jeannette,   Pa. 

Pacolet,  S.  C. 

Pelzer.  X.  C. 

Pineville,  X.  C. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Spring.*,  Fla. 

Rio  Vista,  Fla. 

Rockledge,  Fla. 

San  Jose,  Fla. 

Seneca  Heights.  Olean,  X.  Y. 

Shaughnessy  Heights,  British  Colninbia. 

South  Clinchfield.  Va. 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

.'>un  Hill.  Chester,  Pa. 

Wayzata,  Minn. 

Westinghouse  Village,  Pa. 

Whit  mire,  S.  C. 

Win<ls(ir  Farms.  Richmond,  Va. 

Wyoniissiug  Park,  Pa. 

An  additional  list  of  53  developments  comprises  in- 
teresting examples  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  not 
otherwise  included. 

Berwick.   Pa. 
Brendonwood.  Ind. 
Broad  Acres.  Glens  Falls.  X.  Y. 
Cleland.   Wilmington,   Del. 
Cornerbrook.   Newfoundland. 
Danielson,  Conn. 

Daw.son,   Colo,    (never  developed). 
Dundalk.  Md. 

East  Valley  Forge,  Pa.   (never  developed). 
Eaton  Rapids,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Village,  Mich. 
Echota.  X.  Y. 

Elmwood  Park,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
Fort  Churchill,   Manitoba. 
French  Village,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gar.v,   Ind. 
Grovemont,  X.  C. 
Gwinne.  Mich. 
Homewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hopewell,  Va. 
Indianhead,   Md. 

Jerome.  Ariz.,   Mining  town   near    (never  developed). 
Kelsey  City.  Fla. 

Lakeshore  Highland,  Wickham  Havens,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Langloth.  Pa. 

Maximo  Estates,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.   (never  developed). 
Memorial  (Jarden  Village,  near  Ancaster,  Ontario. 
Mill   (Jreen,   BridgeiKirt,  Conn. 
Mdoseheart,   III. 
Nanticoke,   Pa. 

Nela  Park,  East  Cleveland  Ohio. 
.    New  Holland  N.  C.   (never  developed). 
New  Salem,  111.    (restoration). 
Niagara   Glen   Heights.   Ontario, 
(lakbrook,   Reading.   I'a. 
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Oiik  Grove.  WilliiuMiitic,  Coiin. 

PhillipslmrK,  X.  J. 

I'hiiiitlehl,  Cimii. 

I'lynumth  Mine.  Verona.  Mieli.   (never  developed). 

Pratt  City,  Birmingham,   Ala. 

Proctor,  Minn. 

Roebling.  N.  J. 

Rose   Valle.v,   Pa. 

.Seven  Pines,  Va. 

Sliawsheen  Village,  Anilover,  Mass. 

Solano   Irrigated   Farms,   Calif,    (never    developed). 

South    Manchester,    Conn.    (Chene.v    Mill    Village). 

Sunny  side.   Long   I.sland,   N.   X. 

University  Park,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Waban  Village,  Newton,  Mass. 

Westerly  Gardens,  Bound  Brook.  X.  J. 

Westminster,  Erie,  Pa. 


Williamsburg,  Va.    (Restoration). 
Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Owing  to  the  sniiill  miiiibef  of  cases  a|)peariiio  in  the 
accompaiiyino:  tables  of  Planning  Factors  and  Existing 
Conditions,  tlie  communities  have  been  arranged 
therein  according  to  the  main  pm'pose  for  which  they 
were  founded,  namely,  Cunuuunilifs  founded  for  Iii- 
du.strial  Purposes,  including  separate  and  suburban 
communities  founded  by  industrial  agencies  and  those 
founded  by  governmental  agencies  where  tlie  purpose 
has  been  primarily  for  industrial  employees;  Com- 
munities founded  for  Kesidential  Purposes,  including 
those  founded  by  real  estate  and  jjliilanthropic  agen- 
cies, and  by  governmental  agencies  where  the  purpose 
has  not  been  primarilj-  for  industrial  emploj'ees. 


COMMUNITIES     DEVELOPED     BY    INDUSTRIAL    AGENCIES 


Separate  Communities 

Alcoa,  Blount  County,  Tenn. 

Founded  in  191(5  and  developed  by  the  Aluminum  Co,  of 
America  and  the  Habiock  Lumber  &  Land  Co.  Planned  by 
E.  S.  Fickes  and  K.  F.  Ewald.  engineers.  \.  .J.  IIult(|uist.  city 
manager  and  superintendent  of  construction.  Incorporation  in 
1019  under  a  commission-manager  form  of  government.  First 
unit  of  development  completed  in  1920.  Population  in  191i0, 
3,358 ;  in  1930,  5,263 ;  in  1936,  approximately  5,600. 

Location. — Alcoa  is  located  about  15  miles  south  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  Maryville  branch  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  and  on  the  Knoxville 
&  Augusta  Railroad.  Its  location  was  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  presence  of  potential  hydroelectric  power. 
In  1900  the  company  began  the  development  of  three 
hydroelectric  plants  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and 
in  1912  purchased  between  3.000  and  4,000  acres  of 
laud  13  miles  from  the  jjower  site  and  adjacent  to  Mary- 
A'ille  as  a  town  and  plant  site.  The  plants  were 
built  in  1914.  While  cheap  power  was  the  one  primary 
factor  in  locating  the  plant,  other  factors  which  in- 
fluenced the  location  were  water  and  rail  transporta- 
tion, an  available  labor  supply,  good  industrial  clear 
water,  and  a  favorable  climate.  The  establishment  of 
the  city  itself  was  primarily  to  provide  adequate  living 
conditions  for  a  large  nimiber  of  employees  at  a  point 
as  close  to  the  power  supply  as  possible,  l)ut  upon  build- 
able  land,  which  the  area  adjacent  to  the  power  sites 
did  not  afford,  and  in  proximity  to  some  established 
community  which  would  act  as  a  trading  center.  The 
presence  of  raw  materials  has  not  been  a  factor. 

The  Plan. — The  plan  of  the  town  was  based  entirely 
upon  ec(momic  considerations  and  took  advantage  of 
natural  rolling  topographical  conditions  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  heavy  cuts  and  fills  for 
streets    and    underground    utilities.     In    general,    the 


street  system  consists  of  three  north-and-south,  and 
four  east-and-west  main  thoroughfares  with  secondary 
streets  acting  as  diagonals  which  connect  the  several 
residential  and  industrial  districts  with  one  another. 
The  local  streets  are  straight  and  for  the  most  part 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  thoroughfares 
and  to  the  contour  of  the  ground.  Land  lying  along 
stream  beds  which  could  not  be  sewered  was  reserved 
for  park  areas  acting  as  firebreaks  and  segregating 
the  residential  districts. 

The  plan  of  development  was  laid  down  in  detail 
for  an  area  of  5.000  acres,  with  an  additional  2,500 
acres  planned  in  outline.  Based  on  a  density  of  8  per- 
sons per  gross  acre,  provision  was  made  for  40,000  to 
60,000  persons.  This  mnnber,  however,  was  never  an- 
ticipated. It  was  intended  to  provide  for  future 
growth  in  any  direction  rather  tlian  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  direction  of  growth. 

Subsequent  Development. — Alcoa's  subsequent  devel- 
opment has  followed  closely  the  original  plan  laid 
ilown,  with  some  adjustment  of  streets  as  was  found 
advisable.  The  city  lies  about  7  miles  south  of  the 
Metrojiolitan  District  of  Knoxville  as  defined  by  the 
LTnited  States  Census.  1930.  and  is  on  the  State  high- 
way route  from  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga.  Its  city 
bomidary  on  the  south  is  coincident  witli  that  of  Mary- 
ville. a  town  of  about  the  same  popidation  as  Alcoa. 
It  is  distinctly  satellite  to  Knoxville,  being  dependent 
upon  Knoxville  and  Maryville  for  about  90  percent  of 
its  retail  trading.  A  juuuber  of  the  existing  business 
structures  in  Alcoa  are  vacant  at  present.  Alcoa  is 
readily  accessible  to  Knoxville  by  private  auto,  but 
inconvenient  by  l)us,  requiring  a  transfer  through 
Maryville.  Within  the  town  itself,  the  disposition 
of  the  industrial  area  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
while   to   some  degree   preventing   imity   in   the   plan, 
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places  the  three  plant  units  within  \Yalking  distance 
of  the  several  residential  districts.  The  plants,  in  turn, 
occupy  large  areas,  much  of  which  will  remain  in  open 
space  and  will  act  as  an  effective  buffer  against  too 
close  proximitA'  to  the  residential  areas.  The  park 
areas,  as  already  stated,  tend  to  separate  the  town  into 
segregated  districts  with  approximately  1  acre  of 
park  area  per  100  population  within  a  half  mile  of 
any  residence.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  park 
land  have  been  set  aside,  94  acres  of  which  are  devel- 
oped or  under  development.  Park  areas  not  being 
utilized  at  present  have  been  planted  with  trees,  and 
open  spaces  are  under  cultivation  as  garden  and  farm 
Ijlots. 

Although  the  street  plan  represents  an  efficient 
adaptation  to  topography  both  as  to  street  grades  and 
underground  utilities,  it  lacks  a  visual  organization 
both  on  plan  and  on  the  ground  of  the  relationship  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  plan  and  within  the  sec- 
tions themselves.  However,  the  disposition  of  the 
major  and  secondary  streets  provides  direct  access  to 
the  plant  sites  and  between  the  residential  districts. 
The  town  is  essentially  divided  into  two  white  and  one 
colored  village,  each  adjacent  to  one  of  the  plants. 
In  addition,  the  lumber  company,  since  sold  to  other 
interests,  maintained  a  village,  which  at  present  is  in 
poor  condition. 

While  no  land  has  been  set  aside  as  a  permanent 
green  belt,  the  Aluminimi  Co.  has  protected  its  invest- 
ment by  taking  title  to  sufficient  land  along  most  of 
the  jDeriphery  of  Alcoa  to  form  an  effective  physical 
barrier  to  undesirable  growth.  Evidence  of  this  is 
given  by  the  absence  of  any  sporadic  development  out- 
side the  planned  area  except  at  one  point.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  physical  separation  was  not  provided 
between  Maryville  and  Alcoa,  as  the  weakness  at  this 
point  is  evident  in  the  inferior  development  which  has 
taken  place.  Knoxville  has  recently  acquired  and  is 
now  developing  an  area  of  about  300  acres  adjacent  to 
the  northern  limits  of  Alcoa  for  its  municipal  airport, 
which  will  form  permanent  open  space  and  may  affect 
future  development  in  this  section. 

Hausing. — At  the  present  time,  all  property  sold  into 
individual  ownership  by  the  company  is  covered  by 
deed  restrictions  running  with  the  title  until  January 
1,  1945,  covering  land  use,  minimiun  cost  of  building, 
building  lines,  connection  with  public  sewer  and  water 
supply,  racial  restriction,  and  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor.  Xo  jorovision  is  made  for  renewal,  and 
no  zoning  ordinance  has  been  enacted.  However,  at 
the  present  time  the  company  owns  88  percent  of  all 
homes  in  the  city,  which  still  gives  it  virtual  control 
of  the  land  policj'.  The  terms  of  sale  used  at  the 
present  time  by  the  company  j^rovide  for  payment  in 
125  months,  0.8  of   1  percent  of  the  principal  each 


month,  ])his  interest  equalized  for  periods  of  63  and  62 
months  respectively.  Taxes  and  insurance  are  jiaicl 
annually  on  the  basis  of  actual  accruals. 

The  houses  are  of  one-story  frame  construction  and, 
in  general,  offer  better  housing  accommodations  tlian 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Adequate 
light  and  air  have  been  no  problem  as  the  average  lot 
is  60  feet  by  125  feet,  giving  an  average  distance  be- 
tween houses  of  25  to  30  feet.  The  houses  in  private 
ownership  are  of  a  less  expensive  type  than  those  built, 
by  the  company,  ranging  between  $500  and  $3,500  in 
value,  with  $800  as  the  average.  Company  housing 
averages  $2,500,  ranging  in  value  from  $1,000  to  $5,300. 
The  houses  and  yards  owned  by  the  company  are  well 
maintained  and  offer  a  contrast  to  privately  con- 
structed dwellings. 

Appearance. — Esthetically.  the  city  of  Alcoa  has 
little  to  offer.  However,  a  special  emphasis  has  been 
l)laced  on  tree  planting  on  streets  and  in  park  areas. 
The  policy  of  planting  street  trees  in  the  planting 
strips  of  future  streets  has  been  followed,  which  lias 
given  an  ajipearance  of  early  maturity  to  the  develop- 
ment. A  nursery  is  maintained  by  the  company  at 
which  trees  and  shrubs  maj'  be  purchased  by  the  citi- 
zens at  cost.  The  homes  in  general  indicate  that  an 
interest  is  taken  in  gardening  by  the  tenant. 

Community  Facilities. — Provisions  for  social  activi- 
ties have  been  well  considered.  The  arrangement  of 
the  lineal  park  areas  offers  a  maximum  opportunity 
for  use.  Three  schools,  two  white  and  one  colored,  are 
operated  by  the  city  and  contain  adequate  playground 
areas  and  other  facilities.  The  company  has  contrib- 
uted toward  the  building  of  the  churches.  The  city 
oi^erates  a  000,000-gallon  swimming  pool  open  to  the 
public,  wliich  is  intensively  used  and  is  included  in 
the  park  system,  as  well  as  a  nine-hole  golf  course 
which  serves  Alcoa,  Maryville,  and  the  vicinity.  Un- 
developed areas  in  and  around  the  city  are  being 
utilized  for  carrying  on  a  program  of  gardening. 
These  areas  have  been  divided  into  one-eighth-acre  to 
one-acre  plots  and  apportioned  to  the  citizens  at  a 
nominal  rental  and  are  being  taken  advantage  of  bj'  a 
large  percentage  of  the  company  employees  and  others. 
In  addition,  truck  gardening,  school  farming,  and 
poultry  raising  are  taught  in  the  high  school,  where 
night  classes  in  agriculture  for  adults  are  also  carried 
on  during  the  winter  months. 

Govermnent. — The  city  government  has  been  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  business  and  financial  basis.  Munici- 
pal taxes  are  collected  during  the  early  part  of  each 
fiscal  year,  which  enables  the  city  to  operate  on  a  cash 
basis,  except  for  financing  major  improvements  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  During  the  de- 
pression years,  these  bonds  remained  above  par.  The 
present  ratio  of  gross  bonded  indebtedness  to  assessed 
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valuation  is  8.6  ijercent  ami  tlie  net  bonded  indebted- 
ness 5.1  percent,  with  no  floating  indebtedness.  The 
allocation  of  operating  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1935,  were :  Schools.  35.3  percent :  inter- 
est on  bonds,  17  percent;  debt  redemi^tion,  14.0  per- 
cent ;  public  works,  7.7  percent ;  public  welfare,  8.3 
percent ;  public  safety.  9.3  percent ;  and  general  govern- 
ment, 7.8  percent.  Actual  budget  expenditure  was 
$111,434.88.  Operation  and  debt  service  on  schools 
accounted  for  45.6  percent  of  the  total.  The  excess 
revenue  over  expenses  for  the  period  1919-35  was 
$15,387.84. 

Other  Considerations. — Although  a  one-industry  city 
at  present,  the  city  is  in  a  position  to  allow  more  and 
other  industries  to  come  in.  The  existing  industry 
employs  3,394  persons,  of  whom  2,599  are  unskilled, 
481  skilled,  238  clerical,  and  76  are  in  executive  and 
professional  capacities.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  57  percent  over  the  average  pay  roll  of  the  last 
3-year  period.  The  labor  turn-over  within  the  plant  is 
estimated  at  20  percent,  counting  all  permanent  and 
temporary  separations  from  the  pay  roll  due  to  fluctu- 
ating business  conditions.  It  is  the  oj^inion  of  Air.  V. 
J.  Hultquist,  city  manager  of  Alcoa,  that  in  relation 
to  the  contentment  of  labor  as  far  as  general  labor  un- 
rest is  concerned,  the  facilities  provided  in  Alcoa  have 
had  no  significance.  About  one-third  of  the  employees 
live  in  the  city  of  Alcoa.  The  remainder  are  equally 
divided  between  homes  in  Maryville  and  rural  homes. 
Land  values  have  fluctuated  very  little,  as  employment 
has  remained  relatively  stable.  Land  use.  due  to  ad- 
herence to  the  city  plan,  has  also  remained  stable. 

Tlie  objective  of  the  conij^any  in  founding  Alcoa  was 
"to  provide  unusually  good  urban  conditions  which 
would  attract  and  hold  an  exceptionally  good  grade 
of  employees,  with  the  elimination  of  the  usual  waste 
in  planning,  building,  and  operating  a  mimicipality 
with  the  consequent  high  taxation  and  resulting  dis- 
content." The  company's  attitude  is  that  its  fmiction 
is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  period  when  the  neces- 
sity for  a  town  occurs  and  the  period  when  local  inter- 
ests are  able  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  the 
population  and  labor  supply  become  adequate  to  allow 
local  intei-ests  to  provide  the  necessarj'  facilities  for 
the  community.  It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  city  as  it  exists  today  is  the  result  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  company- 
and  that  the  facilities  now  provided  could  not  have 
been  obtained  otherwise. 

Chicopee,  Hall  County,  Ga. 

Established  and  developed  in  1927  by  the  Chicopee  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.  Popu- 
lation in  1936.  1,025.  Town  jilanner,  Earle  S.  Draper.  Architect 
and  engineer,  J.  E.  Sirrine. 


Chicopee  was  established  as  a  model  community  for 
the  manufacture  of  surgical  and  sanitary  dressings 
to  sujiplement  the  production  of  the  Johnson  &  John- 
son plant  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  A  location  4  miles 
from  Gainesville,  Ga.,  a  city  of  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
was  selected  as  a  favorable  site.  The  primary  fac- 
tors which  determined  this  location  were: 

1.  A  southern  location  was  sought  because  it  offered 
cheaper  power,  low  land  cost,  lower  taxes,  and  lower 
labor  costs. 

2.  The  site  selected  afforded  rail  facilities  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

3.  An  adequate  native  labor  supply  was  available. 

4.  An  industrial  clear-water  suppl}-  was  obtainable. 

5.  The  location  offered  good  climatic  conditions  and 
a  high  altitude. 

6.  A  clean  atmosphere  was  especially  desirable,  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  manufactured  product. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  located  in 
the  cotton  belt,  the  accessibility  of  raw  cotton  has  not 
been  mentioned  as  a  primary  factor  in  location.  How- 
ever, the  company  has  established  cotton  farms  where 
experiments  are  being  conducted  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  better  and  more  stable  product  in  the  surround- 
ing region. 

The  Plan. — The  plan  forms  a  well-organized  unit 
about  a  town  center.  The  main  highway  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  through  Gainesville  to  Atlanta  passes 
tlie  town  center,  separating  the  industrial  area  from 
the  residential  district.  Radials  leading  from  the  cen- 
ter connects  all  parts  of  the  residential  area  with  the 
center,  affording  direct  access  to  the  plant.  About  12 
percent  of  the  planned  area,  not  including  the  open 
space  in  the  town  center  and  about  the  plant,  was  allot- 
ted to  park  and  recreation.  Lots  were  planned  65  feet 
wide  by  130  feet  deep,  permitting  wide  side  yards 
and,  con.sequenth',  a  lower  insurance  rate.  Api:)roxi- 
matelj'  500  residential  lots  and  10  business  lots  were 
planned,  providing  for  a  population  of  about  2,000 
persons. 

Siihsequent  Developntenf. — Chicoijee  is  the  best,  al- 
though not  the  largest,  of  tlie  mill  villages  visited  in 
tlie  South.  Its  present  development  has  closely  fol- 
lowed the  oi-iginal  plan.  Tlie  street  system  has  been 
effectively  fitted  to  the  gently  rolling  topography  which 
slopes  toward  the  main  highway  and  railroad.  Al- 
tliough  the  town  is  only  about  half  completed  accord- 
ing to  plan,  this  development  has  been  systematically 
extended,  the  only  incompleted  portion  of  the  built-up 
area  being  the  sclioolhouse  and  the  town  center,  which 
awaits  the  future  erection  of  two  churches  and  the 
community  building.  These  areas  are  maintained  in 
open,  well-kept  lawns  at  present.  The  undeveloped 
residential  section  as  well  as  other  areas  have  been 
allotted  to  employees  for  garden  plots  and  are  inten- 
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sively  used.  About  4,000  acres  of  land  owned  and 
farmed  by  the  company  completely  protect  the  town 
from  undesirable  growth  at  its  periphery,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northwest  boundary.  The  value  of 
this  buffer  is  demonstrated  by  the  poor  development 
which  has  taken  place  where  it  is  lacking,  at  the  point 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  railroad  right-of-way  and 
continuing  sporadically  to  Gainesville.     The  railroad 


cut  acts  as  an  effective  barrier  against  access  to  the 
town  except  at  the  highway  approach,  but  fails  to  form 
a  visual  buffer.  Portions  of  the  4,000  acres  not 
adapted  to  cultivation  are  being  reforested  with  pine 
.seedlings  at  the  present  time. 

The  separation  of  through  traffic  on  the  highway 
from  local  traffic  in  and  around  the  town  center  has  been 
effectively  accomi^lished  by  the  use  of  access  roads  sep- 
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arated  from  the  main  highway  by  a  wide  park  strip. 
Hard-surface  roads  and  sidewalks  have  been  com- 
pletely laid  throughout  the  developed  area.  The  park 
area  adjacent  to  the  factory  forms  a  relatively  high 
knoll  which  effectively  screens  part  of  the  town  from 
the  plant  and  affords  a  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.    As  yet,  it  has  not  been  intensively  developed. 

Housing. — Chicopee  provides  excellent  housing  facil- 
ities. Two  hundred  and  seventeen  dwellings  have  been 
erected.  All  are  one-storj-,  single-family  cottages,  typi- 
cal of  the  South.  No  basements  are  provided  except  in 
six  of  the  larger  houses.  Construction  is  brick  veneer, 
brick  foundations,  and  asbestos  shingle  roofs.  There 
are  124  four-room  houses,  65  five-room,  20  three-room, 
4  six-room,  and  4  seven-room  houses.  All  houses  are 
equipped  with  baths,  community  water,  and  sewerage 
connections.  Each  house  has  a  large  front  and  rear 
porch.  Electric  wiring  is  entirely  undergi'ound.  The 
large  lot  areas  and  the  comparativelj'  small  dwelling 
units  result  in  40-  to  50-foot  side  yards,  and  a  40-foot 
setback  has  been  maintained  in  most  instances,  which 
gives  the  development  a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  Lawns 
and  base  plantings  are  well  maintained  by  each  tenant. 
The  large  open  I'ear  j^ards  in  the  interior  of  the  blocks 
are  not  used  at  present,  but  are  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany. It  was  intended  at  one  time  to  allow  gardening 
in  this  area,  but  the  company  has  felt  that  it  was  more 
desirable  to  allocate  gardens  elsewhere  for  those  who  de- 
sired them  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  uneven  and 
spotty  appearance  in  the  block  interiors.  Group  garages 
are  provided  at  various  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
blocks,  with  direct  access  to  the  street. 

Commuiuty  Facilities. — Community  activities  have 
been  well  organized.  The  present  size  and  youth  of  the 
town,  however,  have  made  it  difficult  to  provide  all  of 
the  facilities  with  permanent  structures.  The  grade 
school  operated  by  the  company  is  at  present  located  in 
one  of  the  company  buildings  adjacent  to  the  plant  and 
necessitates  children  crossing  the  highway  to  and  from 
the  village.    A  new  high  school  halfway  between  Chico- 
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pee  and  Gainesville,  and  serving  both  communities,  has 
recently  been  opened.  Wliile  there  is  hardly  an  ade- 
quate population  to  support  one  church,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  two  churches  to  satisfy  two  fairly  equally 
divided  denominations.  Provision  for  these  churches 
has  been  made  on  the  plan.  A  model  medical  and  dental 
clinic  is  maintained  by  the  company  near  the  town  cen- 
ter. Nonresident  doctors  and  dentists  furnish  services 
at  a  nominal  charge,  half  of  which  is  borne  by  the  com- 
i:)any.  Fi-ee  larenatal,  maternity,  and  child  care  is  given 
to  all  families. 

The  town  has  been  passing  through  a  transition 
period,  during  which  the  native  and  highly  individual- 
istic Georgia  hill  population  had  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
ways  of  life  and  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  facili- 
ties which  were  being  provided.  This  transition  has 
apparently  been  accomplished  successfully,  as  evidenced 
by  a  greatly  decreased  labor  turn-over  and  by  the 
various  community  organizations  which  have  been  en- 
couraged without  pressure  by  the  company,  including 
Chicopee  baseball  and  basketball  clubs,  a  garden  club, 
and  a  men's  booster  club  with  its  own  clubhouse,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  community-house  activities.  The 
population  is  largely  made  up  of  a  young  age  group 
which  has  tended  to  organize  itself.  A  community 
store,  including  drugs,  groceries,  meats,  and  general 
merchandise,  and  a  gasoline  station  are  operated  by 
the  company  at  prices  prevailing  in  Gainesville.  How- 
ever, about  50  percent  of  the  retail  trading  is  done 
in  Gainesville. 

Appearance. — Even  in  its  immature  state,  Chicopee 
has  a  charm  which  is  the  result  of  good  planning  and 
landscape  treatment.  The  houses  are  not  architectur- 
ally beautiful  but  enough  variation  has  been  introduced 
into  their  exterior  lines  to  add  interest;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  plantings,  which  are  still  small,  the 
well-alined  streets  and  the  large  areas  of  well-main- 
tained lawn  give  a  charm  and  character  to  the  town 
which  should  increase  with  maturity.  In  addition, 
daily  garbage  and  refuse  removal  is  maintained,  which 
adds  to  the  general  sightliness  of  the  community,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  overhead  wires,  billboards,  and 
store  signs  offers  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sporadic 
development  across  the  railroad  right-of-way. 

Control. — Chicopee  is  completely  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  corporation,  which  maintains  a  municipal 
organization.  The  town  is  covered  by  the  following 
general  regulations. 

1.  Keep  sidewalks  swept. 

2.  Help  to  keep  all  streets,  parks,  and  playgrounds  clean. 

Do  not  scatter  papers  or  other  rubbish  on  any  part 
of  the  property. 

3.  Never  park  an  automobile  in  front  of  a  fire  hydrant. 

4.  Do  not   tamper  with   tire  hydrants  or  the  village  tele- 

phones. 
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5.  Do  not  damage  trees,  shrubs,  roadways,  or  any  other 

public  property. 

6.  Cows,  mules,  horses,  and  goats  must  not  be  kept  upon 

the  property  and  household  pets  must  not  Include  a 
vicious  dog  or  any  other  animal  which  can  menace 
or  annoy  your  neighbors. 

7.  Know  where  your  children  are  and  what  they  are  doing 

when  not  in  school  or  in  charge  of  a  director  at  the 
playgrounds. 
8.  Use  village  telephones  to  report  instantly  an  outbreak 
of  fire. 
9.  Report  immediately  to  the  trained  nurse  in  every  case 
of  sickness. 

10.  Report   all   public   nuisances,   disturbances,   and   viola- 

tions of  the  law  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

11.  Use  village  telephone  to  report  accidents. 

A  volunteer  fire  department  has  been  organized 
among  residents  of  the  community. 

General  Consideration. — Chicopee  is,  of  course,  a 
one-industry  company  town.  The  nature  of  its  prod- 
uct requires  a  good  type  of  htbor,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  employees,  both  men  and  women,  indicate  that 
this  type  of  labor  has  been  obtained.  Of  530  persons 
on  the  pay  roll  during  May  of  this  year,  75  percent 
live  in  the  community.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five 
or  93.4  percent  are  classed  as  unskilled  labor,  30  or  5.75 
percent  as  skilled  labor,  and  5  or  0.9  percent  as  clerical 
workers. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  town  was  established  was 
that  in  providing  living  facilities  which  were  superior 
to  those  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  best  available  and 
most  stable  labor  supply  could  be  obtained. 

Fairfield,  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 

Established  in  1910  for  the  employees  of  the  new  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Developers,  Jemison  Real  Estate  &  Insur- 
ance Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Fairfield  Land  Co.  Town 
planner,  George  H.  Miller.  Engineer,  R.  E.  Meade.  Incor- 
porated, 1918.  Population  in  1914,  1,200;  in  1920,  5,003;  in 
1930,  11,059;  in  1936,  little  change. 

Location. — Fairfield  is  located  in  the  geographical 
center  of  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  (do- 
l0mite),  which  encircle  an  area  with  a  radius  of  some 
12  miles.  The  center  of  Birmingham  lies  about  6 
miles  to  the  northeast,  Bessemer  6'.j  miles  to  the  south, 
and  Ensley,  now  within  the  limits  of  Greater  Birming- 
ham, 1  mile  to  the  north.  The  industrial  area  com- 
prises over  2,000  acres  of  level  land  lying  adjacent  to 
the  combined  rights-of-way  of  the  Birmingham  South- 
ern, the  Southern,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  railroads.  The  original  town 
site,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  industrial  area,  was  known 
as  the  Cory  tract,  as  the  town  was  then  called,  and 
included  in  the  proposed  residential  and  business  area 
between  350  and  400  acres.  Cory  was  planned  origi- 
nally as  a  company  town,  the  early  development  being 
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carried  on  b}'  the  Jemison  Real  Estate  Co.  Develop- 
ment was  subsequently  taken  over  by  a  newly  formed 
subsidiary  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  which 
acquired  the  minoritj'  interest  of  the  Jemison  Co. 
under  the  name  of  the  Fairfield  Land  Co.  Property 
was  then  sold  to  employees  of  the  company,  and  the 
Jemison  Co.  erected  typical  houses  on  various  blocks 
in  order  to  establish  the  pattern  and  character  of  the 
town. 

The  Plan. — The  original  plan  of  Cory  was  appar- 
ently influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  origi- 
nal land  survey,  which  had  placed  rigid  40-acre  coor- 
dinates on  the  area,  and  by  the  main  approach  from 
Birmingham,  whose  city  limits  are  now  contiguous 
with  Fairfield  on  the  north  and  east.  The  plan  was 
centered  about  an  open  area  of  18  acres  which  incor- 
porated a  wooded  park,  recreation  field,  plaza,  and 
civic  center,  the  latter  to  include  a  town  hall,  library, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  public  baths,  and  school.  Adjacent  busi- 
ness buildings  were  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
civic-center  scheme.  An  entrance  parkway,  forming 
the  main  approach  from  Birmingham,  divided  at  a 
knoll  into  the  main  business  street  on  one  hand  and 
the  approach  to  the  civic  center  on  the  other,  forming 
the  two  major  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  A  parkway 
connection  partially  skirted  the  civic  group  and  cen- 
tral residential  area,  as  was  dictated  to  a  ceilain  extent 
by  topograjDhical  conditions.  The  remainder  of  the 
tract  was  laid  out  in  short  gridiron  blocks.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  residential  lots  and  330  business 
lots  were  planned  for  an  estimated  population  of  be- 
tween 4,500  and  5,000. 

In  general,  the  plan  is  luieconomical  as  to  the  area 
devoted  to  streets.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of  exceed- 
ingly short  blocks,  the  disposition  of  the  business  dis- 
trict, the  occurrence  of  double  frontage  lots  and  excess 
street  front  in  certain  sections,  and  the  wide  rights- 
of-way  devoted  to  parkway.  The  latter  provision, 
however,  has  been  fully  justified  in  the  opinion  of  city 
officials,  and  ofl'ers  visual  evidence  of  its  value. 

Subsequent  Development. — The  present  pojiulation 
of  Fairfield  has  greatly  outgrown  the  original  Cory 
tract.  The  present  city,  however,  consists  essentially 
of  two  segi'egated  communities  of  almost  equal  size 
and  population,  the  original  tract  being  devoted  largely 
to  higher-paid  employees  as  originally  planned.  The 
additions  to  the  south  contain  the  colored  population, 
comprising  the  lower  income  group.  These  additions 
were  largely  carried  out  by  outside  speculative  inter- 
ests with  no  regard  for  the  original  plan  either  in 
relation  to  the  street  system,  the  character  of  the  devel- 
opment, or  the  objectives  of  the  founders.  As  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  protecting  the  i)eriphery  of  the 
Cory  tract  or  for  controlling  extensions,  this  develop- 
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ment  is  contiguous  ami  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  town.  This  development  was  probably 
inevitable,  as  the  original  development  was  of  a  char- 
acter to  attract  the  relatively  higher  income  groups, 
leaving  the  lower  paid  workers  to  find  homes  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Ensley  or  in  districts  developed  for  the 
purpose.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  respon- 
sibility of  subsequent  developers  in  failing  to  coordinate 
with  the  existing  community.  The  large  areas  devoted 
to  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  hospital,  the  school 
grounds,  and  a  vacant  area  desired  for  park  jjurposes 
have  formed  a  partial  protection  along  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  original  tract. 

Several  marked  defects  in  the  original  scheme  pre- 
sent themselves  and  are  substantiated  on  the  ground 
after  a  period  of  26  years.  The  area  designated  for 
business  was  confined,  except  for  two  blocks  on  Craw- 
ford Street,  to  Gary  Avenue  and  its  extension  on  Val- 
ley Road,  forming  a  business  area  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  busi- 
ness lots  were  laid  out,  averaging  25  feet  of  frontage, 
or  a  total  of  about  8,250  feet  of  business  frontage. 
Based  on  the  population  originally  planned  for  of 
approximately  5,000,  1.6  feet  of  business  frontage  per 


capita  was  provided,  which  is  three  times  that  found 
to  be.  needed  for  a  wholly  self-contained  conununity 
and  four  to  six  times  that  needed  for  a  satellite,  such 
as  Fairfield.  Based  on  total  area,  assuming  that  the 
average  norm  of  5  percent  is  devoted  to  business,  this 
would  give  about  12.6  acres  needed  as  against  about 
19  acres  actually  provided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out 
of  418  units  now  zoned  for  business  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  and  totaling  10,450  feet  of  frontage,  only 
200  business  units  have  been  built  to  supply  twice  the 
population  planned  for.  Many  of  these  are  temporary 
structures  devoted  to  automobile  service,  and  a  num- 
ber are  vacant.  It  is  evident  that  approximately  twice 
as  much  business  frontage  exists  today  as  is  needed  for 
the  present  population.  Its  proximity  to  Birmingham 
as  a  shopping  center  and  the  fact  that  Fairfield  is 
almost  completely  built  up  within  its  city  limits  and 
can  only  expand  to  the  south,  beyond  the  colored  dis- 
trict, makes  any  future  use  of  this  area  for  business 
a  remote  possibility. 

About  half  of  the  330  business  lots  along  Crawford 
Street,  Gary  Avenue,  and  Valley  Road  are  vacant. 
Tliose  built  upon  are  scattered  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  business  district,  leaving  vacant  lots  between. 
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which  ;uo  ^till  being  held  for  business  use.  The  busi- 
ness area  thus  scattered  along  a  single  street  is  incon- 
venient as  a  sho])ping  district,  uneconomical  as  to  the 
surface  and  underground  facilities  needed  for  each 
active  business  unit,  and  extends  its  influence  in  the 
form  of  depressed  values  to  a  larger  residential  area 
adjacent  to  it.  Crawford  Street,  originally  intended 
as  the  main  approach  to  the  plants  and  an  active  busi- 
ness street,  has  developed  into  second-class  business, 
the  main  entrance  to  tlie  plants  being  located  some  dis- 
tance to  the  south. 

The  fact  that  no  main  higlnvays  enter  or  leave  Fair- 
field eliminates  through  traffic.  City  officials  feel  that 
the  disposition  of  the  two  major  thorouglifares  has 
facilitated  the  movement  of  local  traffic  within  the  city. 
The  disposition  of  the  business  area  in  relation  to  the 
adjacent  industrial  tracts  has  created  a  series  of  short 
residential  blocks  between  the  two,  which  are  depreci- 
ated on  one  side  by  the  backs  of  the  stores  and  on  the 
other  by  the  steel  plant,  and  which,  having  but  little 
of  their  area  left  not  so  affected,  are  obviously  unde- 
sirable as  residences  and  form  the  only  decadent  area 
within  the  limits  of  the  original  plan. 

Housing. — The  original  houses  built  in  Fairfield  were 
one-story  bungalow  types  of  five  or  six  rooms.  Sub- 
sequent development  followed  nuich  the  same  charac- 
ter. Two-story  houses  of  higher  cost  are  confined 
largely  to  the  parkways,  which,  according  to  Mayor  C. 
N.  Gilley,  have  been  important  factors  in  stabilizing 
the  relatively  high  character  of  residential  develop- 
ment, and  have  fully  justified  their  construction  and 
maintenance  in  the  resulting  enhanced  values.  A 
relatively  high  percentage  of  houses  are  equipped  with 
basements  and  furnaces.  Although  many  of  the 
houses  are  three  rooms  deep,  the  provision  of  50-  by 
125-foot  lots  throughout  the  town  provides  adequate 
side  yards  for  one-story  housing,  averaging  20  feet  be- 
tween house  walls.  An  average  setback  of  20  feet 
from  the  street  line  has  been  observed.  Construction 
has  been  entirely  of  wood.  The  definite  influence  of 
the  parkways,  the  central  park  area,  and  the  distance 
from  the  business  and  industrial  districts  is  reflected 
in  better  maintenance  and  appearance  of  yards  and 
dwellings  in  the  areas  wjiich  feel  this  influence,  al- 
though the  housing  is  of  much  the  same  type  as  that 
which  was  originally  built  elsewhere  with  less  success 
in  establishing  the  subsequent  character  of  the  de- 
velopment. 

Community  Facilities. — Excej^t  for  the  business 
buildings  facing  the  plaza,  the  civic  center  originally 
planned  in  the  central  area  has  never  been  realized. 
This  area,  aside  from  the  school  grounds  which  now 
lie  outside  the  original  plan,  forms  the  only  public 
l^ark  area  in  the  city  and  is  used  intensively  for  ath- 
letics, play,  and  passive  recreation.    The  city  is  at- 


temiJting  to  acquire  at  present  the  only  available 
^acant  area  within  the  city  limits  for  an  additional 
park.  The  social  life  of  the  community  largely  cen- 
ters around  church  and  school  activities.  Separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  white  and  for  colored  stu- 
dents. A  council  of  clubs,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
men's  and  women's  business  and  social  organizations, 
takes  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs.  The  Tennes- 
see Coal  &  Iron  Co.  hospital  occupies  a  hill  site  of 
about  35  acres  which  overlooks  the  entire  valley.  The 
facilities  provided  make  it  one  of  the  best  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  South. 

Appearance. — As  already  mentioned,  the  area  sur- 
rounded by  the  business  and  industrial  districts  pre- 
sents a  decadent  appearance,  which  is  relieved  to  some 
extent  by  a  consistent  planting  of  street  trees.  The 
scattered  business  district  is  only  improved  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  maintains  the  vacant  lots  at  its  own 
exjjense,  as  well  as  any  vacant  lots  within  the  residen- 
tial districts.  The  north  and  east  sections  of  the  city, 
however,  present  a  well-kept  appearance  which  is 
heightened  by  the  maturitj^  of  the  street  and  yard 
plantings.  The  municipal  government  fosters  the  beau- 
tification  of  homes  and  maintains  a  nurserj'  to  supply 
material  for  streets  and  parkways,  which  are  well 
maintained  and  were  in  good  condition  when  visited, 
despite  an  extended  period  of  drought.  Plant  mate- 
rial from  this  nursery  is  also  available  to  citizens, 
free  of  charge.  This  interest  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  municipal  government  has  thus  preserved  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  original  plan  as  well  as 
improved  the  appearance  of  otherwise  unsightly  va- 
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cant  business  lots.  Tlie  city  also  maintains  a  daily 
scavenger  service,  Sundays  excepted,  to  all  homes 
within  the  city  limits. 

Government. — Fairfield  was  incorporated  in  1918. 
It  operates  under  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  11  mem- 
bers, elected  for  terms  of  4  j'ears.  There  is  an  official 
city  planning  board,  consisting  of  6  ex  officio  members, 
serving  for  2-year  terms.  Private  restrictions  govern- 
ing tlie  use  of  property  and  minimum  cost  of  dwellings 
were  incorporated  into  deeds  of  sale  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  land-use  scheme  of  the  original  plan.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  private  restrictions  in  1925,  a  munici- 
pal zoning  ordinance  covering  use  was  enacted,  which 
is  also  in  accordance  with  the  original  scheme  and  is 
strictly  enforced.  The  hope  was  expressed  by  officials 
that  it  would  be  possible  in  tlie  near  future  to  rezone 
a  portion  of  the  outlying  business  district  for  residence 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  unrealizable  values  and  en- 
courage development  of  these  areas  along  sound  lines. 
The  corporate  limits  now  include  860  acres.  The  in- 
dustrial areas  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  corporate  area. 
AVith  the  incorporation  of  the  city,  the  company  with- 
drew entirely  and  has  exerted  no  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  the  city  since  that  date. 

General  6'o/M/rfem^iww.— Fairfield  houses  about  60 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  About  5  percent  of  the  wage  earners  living  in 
the  city  work  in  Birmingham.  Of  tlie  white  M'age 
earners,  who  comprise  only  41  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, 8  percent  are  unskilled,  90  percent  are  skilled,  and 
2  percent  are  clerical.  Executive  and  professional 
groups  include  only  about  25  families.  The  colored 
inhabitants,  making  up  the  majority  of  the  population, 
are  confined  to  the  additions  south  of  the  original  Cory 
tract  in  a  much  inferior  development  but  in  some 
respects  a  better  site  at  a  considerably  higher  eleva- 
tion. Unskilled  colored  workers  in  the  plants  com- 
prise 80  percent  and  skilled  workers  20  percent  of 
the  wage  earners  in  this  group.  The  remaining  40 
percent  of  the  emploj'ees  live  in  Ensley,  Birmingham, 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

Transit  facilities  from  Birmingham  consist  of  a 
single  street  railway,  requiring  40  minutes'  commut- 
ing time  to  the  Birmingham  business  district. 

The  fire  loss,  although  not  entirely  comparable  with 
that  of  Birmingham,  is  of  interest,  being  62^^  cents 
per  capita  over  a  3-year  period  for  Fairfield  against 
$3.50  per  capita  over  an  overlapping  5-year  period 
for  Birmingham. 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  highest  number  on  the 
relief  rolls  in  Fairfield  dui'ing  the  depression  was  6 
percent  of  the  population  as  against  30  percent  for 
JeflFerson  County  at  lai-ge. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
wliich  were  inherent  in  the  original  plan  and  the  sub- 


sequent development,  Fairfield  represents  a  successful 
attempt  at  providing  a  coinmunity  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
has  had  a  labor  turn-over  not  exceeding  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  over  the  last  6-year  period  is  an  indi- 
cation of  this  success.  In  addition,  the  community  has 
functioned  largely  without  subsidy,  and  much  of  the 
enhanced  land  values  created  by  the  establishment  of 
the  city  were  realized  by  outside  interests. 

Hopedale,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Established  in  1841  by  the  Rev.  Adiu  Ballou  as  a  Christian 
Socialist  community.  Town  taken  over  in  1856  and  extended 
by  Messrs.  Draper  to  house  workers  in  the  cotton  machinery 
plant.  Incorporated.  Population  in  1930,  2,973;  in  1935,  3,068. 
Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  town  planner  of  later  development. 

Location. — Hopedale  is  located  on  Massachusetts 
State  Highway  Route  126,  2  miles  from  the  center  of 
Milford  and  about  equidistant  from  Boston,  Worcester, 
and  Providence,  R.  I.  The  present  Draper  Corpora- 
tion was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
local  companies  around  1856.  Hopedale  offered  a  good 
water-power  site  for  factory  operation.  The  tendency 
of  employees  to  commute  led  the  company  to  extend 
the  village  in  order  that  workmen  could  live  near  the 
plant. 

The  Plan.- — The  town  consists  essentially  of  two  sec- 
tions; the  south  or  original  part  founded  in  1841,  and 
the  north  or  later  development  of  the  Draper  Corpora- 
tion separated  from  the  former  by  the  mill,  business 
buildings,  and  community  building  and  grounds.  In 
addition,  an  Italian  village  is  located  some  distance 
from  the  main  community.  The  older  section  is  of 
less  interest  here  than  the  later  development  of  the 
comi^any.  The  newer  development  borders  the  mill 
pond  and  playfield,  and  consists  largely  of  straight 
streets  along  the  contour  with  minor  streets  adjusted 
to  relatively  steep  topographical  conditions  in  certain 
areas.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  town, 
laid  out  around  1915,  is  on  a  promontory  jutting  into 
the  mill  pond  and  is  a  well-designed  house  group  fac- 
ing the  pond  and  served  in  the  rear  by  a  turn-around. 

Subsequent  Develojnnent — ^AVriting  of  Hopedale  in 
1905,  Budgett  Meakin  in  his  book  Model  Factories  and 
Villages  states  that  it  was  the  best  of  the  model  villages 
in  America. 

Nearly  all  (houses)  have  water,  gas,  electric  light,  baths  and 
good  drainage,  and  those  who  will  may  purchase,  though  few 
do  so,  as  the  population  is  not  stable  *  *  *  Hopedale  is 
especially  fortunate  *  *  *  in  possessing  some  150  acres  of 
park,  including  6  acres  of  playground,  and  a  very  pretty  broken 
piece  of  water  running  its  whole  length  *  *  *.  In  the  newer 
portion  of  the  village,  Bancroft  Park,  the  roads  are  curved,  to 
avoid  the  wearying  sameness  of  the  interminable  American 
streets,  and  all  are  planted  with  trees. 

A  peculiarly  fine  effect  is  produced  in  Hopedale,  as  in  all  high- 
class  American  villages,  by  the  absence  of  front  palings,  or  walls 
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and  gates,  so  that  on  both  sides  the  roads  are  bordered  by  lawns 
down  to  the  "side-walk"  and  the  whole  presents  a  spacious  park- 
like  appearance. 

Rents  at  that  time  ranged  from  $1.44  to  $4.80  per 
week,  '"the  interest  earned  on  capital  so  invested  vary- 
ing from  2  percent  to  4  percent.  The  better  class 
modern  houses,  finished  in  unstained  'shingle'  *  *  * 
are  of  specially  tasteful  design,  letting  at  12s.  a  week 
(or  14s.  if  fitted  with  heating  furnaces),  rates  and  in- 
surance included."  This  corresponds  to  $2.88  and  $3.36 
according  to  the  value  of  the  pound  in  1903.  "This 
on  an  average  cost  of  900  (pounds)  each  (approxi- 
mately $4,350),  yields  a  bare  3  percent,  and  the  return 
is  lower  than  would  induce  a  private  individual  to 
put  them  up." 

Hopedale  today  has  apparently  changed  little  since 
1903,  except  in  size  and  maturity.  The  homes  which 
were  new  in  1903  are  now  renting  for  from  $2  to  $5 
per  week  with  a  few  at  $7,  the  average  being  about 
$3.75.  The  utilities  provided  at  that  time  have  been 
extended,  and  although  the  houses  are  no  longer  new, 
they  are  well  maintained  by  the  company  and  fulfill 
all  the  modern  standards  of  light,  air,  and  sanitation. 
Certain  changes  are  worth  noting,  however.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile  introduced  the  necessity  of 
garage  accommodations.  This  has  been  handled  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  by  locating  garage  groups  in 
areas  screened  and  segregated  from  residences,  yet 
within  less  than  a  block  of  any  house.  This  provision 
has,  however,  created  another  problem.  In  parts  of 
the  communitj-,  local  roadway  widths  have  been  held 
at  18  feet.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  car  owners, 
instead  of  parking  at  the  garage,  to  park  in  front  of 
the  house  during  the  day  or  evening,  thus  destroj-ing 
the  efficacy  of  the  street.  The  group  garage  has, 
however,  prevented  the  intrusion  of  garages  on  lots 
not  designed  for  them. 

The  mill  pond  still  supplies  a  minor  part  of  the 
power  used  in  the  plant.  The  pond,  however,  has  been 
converted  into  a  recreation  area  and  a  bathhouse  pro- 
vided, which  forms  an  effective  focal  point  for  outdoor 
activities. 

The  present  maturity  of  the  street  trees  and  house 
plantings  in  most  of  the  town  makes  an  interesting 
contrast  with  photographs  taken  in  1903. 

The  company  owns  most  of  the  land  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town  and  thus  controls  all  de- 
velopment which  takes  place.  The  periphery  of  the 
urban  area  is  heavily  wooded  and  rather  rugged, 
forming  a  most  effective  greenbelt  surrounding  the 
entire  town  except  on  the  south. 

Hopedale  provides  a  very  limited  amount  of  busi- 
ness, privately  run  and  confined  to  three  stores — drug, 
shoe,  and  general — at  the  town  center.  In  addition, 
two   grocery-store   conversions   have   taken    place   on 


private  property,  one  being  vacant  and  neither  par- 
ticularly objectionable.  They  are,  however,  poorly 
located  for  business  use. 

Housing. — The  housing  aspects  have  been  discussed 
above  in  connection  with  subsequent  development. 
Several  other  factors  are  of  interest,  however.  Tlie 
fire  hazard  which  is  always  present  in  the  type  of 
construction  used  at  Hopedale  has  been  considerably 
lowered  by  reroofing  all  of  the  houses  with  compo- 
sition shingles.  The  house  sites  are  not  divided  into 
lots.  However,  each  house  unit  occupies  a  site  with 
approximately  a  50-foot  front,  the  depth  varying  from 
shallow  to  deep,  according  to  the  topographical  con- 
ditions, which  in  some  sections  are  rather  abrupt. 
As  the  majority  of  dwellings  are  semidetached,  a  side 
yard  between  house  walls  of  30  feet  or  more  is  pro- 
vided. Set-backs  from  the  street  average  about  25  feet. 
The  yards,  both  front  and  rear,  are  almost  without 
exception  excellently  maintained.  The  houses,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  quite  as  well  preserved  during  the 
past  few  years  as  previously,  although  the  mainte- 
nance is  good.  It  is  apparent  that  within  a  short  time 
the  shingle  side  walls  will  require  replacement  in  some 
sections,  which,  if  done  in  different  materials,  may 
affect  the  very  pleasing  harmony  and  character  of  the 
community  at  present. 

The  automobile  has  made  the  boarding  house  an 
almost  unnecessary  adjunct  in  the  companj'  town.  The 
boarding  house  at  Hopedale  has  just  been  converted 
into  an  excellent  apartment  house,  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  some  of  the  smaller  families  now  living  in 
the  larger  houses.  It  provides  for  24  families  with 
units  of  4  rooms  each.  There  is  at  present  a  waiting 
list  of  about  200  families  desiring  houses  at  Hopedale. 
The  company  owns  at  present  750  dweUing  units. 

Appearance. — Hopedale  has  a  charm  and  beauty 
which  were  found  in  only  a  few  of  the  other  com- 
munities visited,  such  as  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Indian 
Hill,  and  Chicopee.  This  is  partly  due  to  its  maturity 
and  fully  as  much  to  the  careful  maintenance  of  the 
town,  its  open  spaces,  and  the  harmony  of  most  of 
the  housing,  which  is  not  beautiful  individually  but. 
taken  together,  presents  a  highly  successful  effect,  in 
no  way  to  be  associated  with  the  appearance  of  the  or- 
dinary mill  village.  Several  defects  detract  from  this 
effect,  however.  Telephone  poles  and  wires  have  been 
allowed  on  some  of  the  streets.  The  business  buildings 
in  no  way  add  to  the  charm  of  the  adjacent  library 
or  new  community  building,  and  the  garage  groups, 
although  hidden  from  vievr,  could  be  decidedly  im- 
proved in  apficarance  and  maintenance  more  in  char- 
acter with  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  general, 
however,  Hopedale  has  maintained  the  excellent  char- 
acter and  individuality  which  gave  it  the  reputation 
of  a  model  industrial  town. 
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Community  Facilities. — Year-round  community  ac- 
tivities are  well  supplied.  In  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided by  the  playfield  and  mill  pond,  the  compara- 
tively new  and  excellent  Community  House  offers  its 
facilities  to  adults  of  the  community  at  50  cents  a 
year  and  to  children  at  25  cents.  The  community  has 
the  facilities  of  two  churches  and  a  library  housed  in 
its  own  building.  No  commercial  amusements  are  lo- 
cated in  the  town.  The  small  provision  of  local  busi- 
ness has  made  it  necessary  for  the  town  to  depend 
largely  upon  Milford  and  Worcester. 

It  was  stated  that  the  group  garage  has  been  a  social 
factor  in  getting  people  acquainted.  Allotment  gar- 
dens of  about  3,000  square  feet  are  supplied  to  all  em- 
ployees who  want  them.  Plowing  is  paid  for  by  the 
individual  to  the  company.  Quotas  for  gardens  have 
been  filled  each  year. 

Government. — ^Although  municipally  incorporated, 
the  town  of  Hopedale  is  entirely  controlled  by  the 
Draper  Corporation,  the  town  government  being  essen- 
tially a  department  of  the  company.  The  town,  as  it  is 
known  in  New  England,  was  formed  by  taking  from 
Milford  a  narrow  i-ectangular  ar^^a  about  4V2  miles  long 
and  1  mile  wide.  In  this  way,  the  company  avoids  the 
element  of  municipal  taxation  over  which  it  has  no  con- 
trol. The  local  tax  rate  for  the  last  3  years  has  been 
between  $29  and  $30  per  1,000.  In  1935,  taxes  on  the 
entire  town  amounted  to  about  $90,000.  The  govern- 
ment, as  in  other  Massachusetts  towns,  is  run  directly 
by  three  selectmen. 

General  Consideratiom. — About  GG  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  plant  live  in  Hopedale.  About  10  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  in  the  town  work  elsewhere.  The 
employees  living  in  the  town  represent  the  higher  in- 
come groups  of  the  plant.  Wage  rates  in  the  plant  in 
the  low  and  medium  income  gi'oups  range  from  approxi- 
mately $16  to  $25  per  week.  A  small  plant  known  as 
Westcoots  spindle  blade  factory  is  also  located  in  Hope- 
dale  and  employs  a  relatively  small  number  of  persons. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  various  employees  interviewed  that 
the  majority  of  persons  living  in  the  town  were  well 
satisfied  and  that  most  of  them  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  many  years,  an  evidence  of  low  turn-over  both 
in  the  town  and  at  the  plant. 

Kapuskasing,  Ontario,  Canada 

Designed  for  the  Spruce  Palls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  by  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  Province  of  Ontario,  about  1920.  Incor- 
porated 1921.  Population  in  1986,  3,350.  Town  planners,  Harries 
&  Hall,  A.  JI.  Kruse,  associate.  Architect,  James  Govan.  Con- 
sulting engineer,  C.  E.  Dallyu.  Under  direction  of  J.  A.  Ellis, 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

The  establishment  of  new  towns  in  Canada  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  field  of  planned  communities,  as 
in  many  cases  they  show  the  cooperation  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  Government  and  private  in- 


dustry. Kapuskasing  is  such  a  case,  and  for  that  reason 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this  relationship  as  well 
as  to  a  discussion  of  the  town  itself.  In  the  Bureau's 
Report  re  Housing  for  1921,  Mr.  Ellis  says : 

Kapuskasing  is  located  on  the  Canadian  National  Transcon- 
tinental Railway  and  the  River  Kapuskasing,  70  miles  west  of 
Cochrane. 

This  town  was  incorporated  by  chapter  36  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  1921.  This  act  authorized  the  government  of  Ontario 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Spruce  Falls  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
the  planning,  laying  out,  and  establishment  of  a  town  site.  The 
company  is  engaged  in  extensive  operations  concerning  the  man- 
ufacture of  pulpwood  and  has  erected  mills  and  other  works  for 
that  purpose  at  Kai)u.skasing. 

The  planning  and  laying  out  of  the  town  site  and  all  other 
work  connected  therewith  has  been  doue  entirely  by  various  oflS- 
cials  of  the  Ontario  Government.     *     *     * 

The  entire  town  site  as  subdivided  is  owned  by  the  Province 
which  also  owns  a  large  portion  of  the  other  land  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  municipality. 

The  principal  i-easons  for  the  Government's  action  in 
this  matter  were  to  prevent  the  town  becoming  a 
"closed"  or  "company"  town,  the  consideration  that  the 
town  could  not  always  depend  upon  the  lumber  indus- 
try, and  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  agriculture  as  well  as  lum- 
bering, thus  promoting  the  balanced  development  of  the 
entire  section. 

Location. — The  general  location  of  Kapuskasing  was 
determined  primarily  by  the  accessibility  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  paper  manufacture,  the  presence  of  rail 
facilities,  and  the  availability  of  clear  water  and  a 
hydroelectric  power  supply.  Mr.  Ellis  says  of  the 
site  location: 

Preliminary  visits  were  made  to  the  location  by  all  the 
interested  oflBcials  of  the  Government  and  the  general  con- 
ditions carefully  studied.  A  topographic  plan  was  prepared 
by  the  Surveyor-General's  Department,  and  on  this  (were) 
located  all  the  buildings  which  were  in  any  way  prominent, 
as  well  as  the  levels. 

The  company  has  acquired  rights  to  develoi)  two  power 
plants  on  the  Kapuskasing  River.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  level  of  the  river  will  be  considerably  raised,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  land  will  be  flooded.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
obtain  reliable  data  as  to  the  effect  of  the  raising  of  the 
river.  It  was  then  found  that  practically  the  only  available 
town  site  was  the  one  which  has  been  selected.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  town  site  is  suflicient  for  all  requirements,  and  it 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  that  when  the  level  of  the  river 
has  been  raised  it  will  be  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
This  having  all  been  cleared  and  stumped  should  prove  a 
valuable  safeguard  in  case  of  fire. 

Suldivision  Pla)i  of  Toivn  Site. — It  was  found  that  no  secure 
circulation  through  the  town  a  new  high-level  bridge  across 
the  river  at  a  diilerent  location  that  the  two  small  exist- 
ing ones  was  necessitated.  The  company  in  their  original 
agreement  had  agreed  te  raise,  at  considerable  expense,  the 
present  bridges  and  replace  by  means  of  a  large  fill  the  Gov- 
ernment highway,  which  would  be  required  as  the  result  of 
the  raising  of  the  river.  As  the  proposed  new  bridge  was 
found  to  require  only  a   slightly  increased  cost,  the  company 
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undertook,  in  lieu  of  the  former  obligation,  to  undertake  that 
of  supplying  the  required  new  bridge. 

The  location  of  this  bridge  determined,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  plan  of  subdivision  to  be  followed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  success  of  the  plan  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  provision  of  the  bridge.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  the  original  plan  with  that 
existing  at  present.  The  bridge  construction  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  contract  for  the  town.  A  change 
of  government  permitted  the  omission  of  the  bridge 
and  the  moving  of  the  railroad  station.  Thus,  the  en- 
tire plan  was  thrown  out  of  balance,  as  discussed  in 
section  3.  Again  is  emphasized  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing polic}'  in  phmning  and  subsequent  development. 


The  Plan. — Mr.  Ellis  says  of  the  plan: 

By  section  2  of  The  Planning  and  Development  Act  an 
"urban  zone"  in  the  case  of  a  town  includes  the  area  within 
3  miles  of  such  town,  and  under  section  4  of  the  act  the 
municipality  can  vary  such  urban  zone  on  preparing  a  plan 
of  such  variation  and  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Ontario 
Railway  and  Municipal  Board. 

Under  section  5  of  the  act  "The  council  of  a  city,  town, 
or  village  may  procure  to  be  made  for  adoption  by  it  a  gen- 
eral plan  of  such  cit.v,  town  or  village  and  the  urban  zone 
adjoining  it,  or  of  such  portion  of  the  same  as  such  council 
may  deem  expedient."  Such  general  plan,  which  also  shows 
the  variation  of  the  urban  zone,  has  been  prepared,  *  *  • 
and  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  it  approved 
by  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board. 
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No  street  has  been  laid  out  of  a  less  width  than  66  feet, 
and  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares  have  an  even  greater 
width. 

The  main  arterial  highways  are  the  Government  road  al- 
lowances of  66  feet  iu  width  ad.iacent  to  the  railway  right- 
of-way.  As  the  river  form.s  a  barrier  to  these,  provision  for 
connecting  them  and  carrying  them  through  the  town  and 
across  the  new  bridge  was  required.  Riverside  Drive,  with 
a  width  of  88  feet,  fulfilled  this  requirement     *     *     *. 

Main  Business  Area. — A  factor  in  the  location  of  this  area 
was  the  convenience  of  access  from  the  station  and  railway 
on  tlie  one  hand,  and  from  the  residential  areas  on  the  other. 
Another  factor  was  the  development  of  a  dignified  entrance 
in  approaching  the  town  from  the  station. 

This  area  is  reserved  for  business  structures  of  a 
permanent  character. 

Secondary  Business  Area. — With  the  above  in  view  regarding 
a  business  center  of  a  permanent  type,  it  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  provide  another  business  district  upon  which  could  be 
erected  business  buildings  of  a  type  immediately  required  by 
the  new  Town.  This  first  type  by  experience  has  been  shown 
often  to  be  very  temporary  and  the  buildings  of  cheap  con- 
struction. Whilst  therefore  this  area  too  is  reserved  for  build- 
ings for  business  purposes,  the  building  restrictions  are  very 
much  modified. 

Park  Areas. — ^As  the  town  site  will  be  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water  after  the  river  is  raised,  certain  portions 
adjacent  to  the  river  were  somewhat  low  for  building  purposes, 
and  in  order  to  control  and  secure  the  use  of  the  water  front 
for  the  town,  the  lots  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  water's 
edge,  but  this  surrounding  area  was  set  aside  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  area  of  water  front  which  would  probably  be  required 
for  industrial  purposes.  This  park  and  recreational  area  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  area  above  the  raised  level  of  the  river. 
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Puhlic  Buildings. — Locations  have  been  reserved  for  munici- 
pal buildings,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  etc. 

Cemetery. — The  cemetery  has  been  located  where  natural  and 
easy  drainage  is  possible,  and  where  it  will  be  easily  accessible 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  site  is  within  the  municipal 
limits  and  not  too  far  from  the  town  site. 

Housing. — Regarding  the  initial  provision  of  hous- 
ing, Mr.  A.  V.  Hall  says : 

In  the  agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  company, 
provision  was  made  that  the  Government  advance  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Housing  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  Housing 
Act  of  1920,  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses  for 
residents  of  the  municipality  and  company  on  the  lands  within 
the  municipality     *     *     *. 

*  *  *  The  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing 
Commission  provides  roughly  in  its  amount  for  the  erection 
and  purchase  of  approximately  100  houses  and  lots.  As  this 
provision  was  made  to  cover  a  period  of  years,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  by  reservation  that  the  Commission  should  al- 
ways have  sufiicient  lots  available  for  this  purpose  at  the 
original  purchase  figure.  Reservations  were  therefore  made, 
the  greater  portion  of  these  being  in  the  area  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  building  take  place  earliest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  extension  of  local  improvements     *     *     *_ 

According  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Noble,  general  manager  of 
the  company,  the  detached  single-family  house  has 
been  found  most  successful  because  of  the  privacy  af- 
forded, the  young  age  group  with  j'oung  children,  the 
quiet  provided  shift  workers,  and  the  better  opportu- 
nity for  gardens.  He  further  states  that,  considering 
the  severe  winter  climate,  houses  with  basements  have 
been  found  to  be  more  satisfactory,  despite  a  higher 
initial  cost,  and  more  economical  over  a  period  of 
years. 

CommMnity  Facilities.- 
facilities    and    living    and 
Noble  states: 


With  regard  to  community 
working    conditions,    Mr. 
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*  *  *  The  Community  Club,  operated  by  the  company, 
provides  a  social  center  for  the  community  and  contains  a  good 
library,  picture  show,  gymnasium,  etc.  Grounds  for  athletics 
such  as  tennis,  bowling,  and  baseball  are  looked  after  by  the 
club  as  is  the  ice  arena  and  curling  ice.  These  endeavors 
have  been  successful,  in  fact  they  are  essential  in  an  isolated 
community.  It  is,  however,  best  to  provide  the  facilities  and 
leave  the  running  of  the  athletics  and  social  activities  to  the 
residents. 

The  company's  hotel  fills  a  need  in  accommodating  the  higher- 
paid  employees  and  clerical  single  men  and  women.  A  board- 
ing house  for  others  was  operated  but  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  was  closed. 

The  modern  hospital  owned  and  operated  by  the  company 
serves  the  whole  community  efficiently. 

*  *  *  Safe  and  sanitary  conditions  in  every  department 
of  the  works  pay  dividends  in  low  accident  frequency  and  sick- 
ness rates.  Group  insurance  and  mutual  benefit  society  which 
insures,  has  sickness  and  accident  benefits,  are  very  valuable 
services. 

*  *  *  As  the  development  of  the  townsite  coincided  with 
the  establishment  of  the  paper  mill,  no  comparison  can  be 
made  iu  labour  turnover.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  for 
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the  past  three  or  four  years   no   turnover  has   resulted  from 
dissatisfaction  with  living  or  working  conditions. 

General  Consideration's. — In  April  of  this  year,  the 
company  employed  739  persons,  85  percent  of  whom 
lived  in  the  community.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  town  work  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time,  Kapuskasing  is  understood  to 
be  one  of  the  best  towns  in  northern  Ontario  and  forms 
the  business  center  for  a  considerable  rural  area.  The 
company  has  a  considerable  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  town,  although  it  has  no  proprietary  control. 
Their  policy  has  apparently  been  to  withdraw  from  all 
town  enterprises,  including  stores  and  small  enter- 
prises, as  rapidly  as  private  enterprise  enters  and 
successfully  fills  the  need. 

Kingsport,  Sullivan  County,  Tenn. 

Present  plan  established  1915  and  1916  b.v  the  Kingsport 
Farms,  Inc.,  later  the  Kingsport  Imijrovement  Co.,  Inc.  Pop- 
ulation in  1930,  11,914;  in  1936,  18,000  to  20,000.  Town  plan- 
ner, John  Nolen.     Architect,  Clinton  Mackenzie. 

Kingsport  is  one  of  the  three  industrial  cities  form- 
ing an  extensive  industrial  area  in  the  extreme  north- 
east section  of  Tennessee.  Previous  to  1914,  the  region 
around  Kingsport  had  not  been  tapped  by  rail  trans- 
portation. The  area  was,  however,  rich  in  natural 
resources,  including  water  supply,  timber,  coal,  and  a 
variety  of  minerals.  A  small  settlement  nearby  had 
served  this  area  since  the  Revolution,  and  efforts  had 
been  made  at  various  times  to  establish  it  as  the  navi- 
gation head  of  the  Holston  River.  With  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
another  small  community  sprang  up  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  and  in  1915  included  about  900  inhabitants. 
The  location  of  several  large  industries  indicated  the 
possibilities  for  future  development,  and  in  1916  the 
original  plan  for  the  town  prepared  by  the  engineers 
of  the  railroad  was  considerably  revised  and  extended 
in  order  to  meet  the  anticipated  growth. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  Fred  Jolmson  of  the  Kingsport 
Improvement  Co.,  the  factors  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Kingsport  and  its  subsequent  selection  as  a 
location  bj-  industrial  plants  have  been  the  result  of 
a  favorable  coal  and  water  supply.  Particular  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  basic  factor  of  planned 
economic  development,  guided  by  a  real  consideration 
of  human  interest,  and  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  con- 
tinuing and  adequate  suj^ply  of  unspoiled  and  fairly 
treated  labor.  However,  the  city  was  built  and  pro- 
moted primarily  as  a  business  enterprise  to  build  up 
the  tonnage  on  the  railroad  and  to  yield  profitable 
returns  on  the  real-estate  development.  Industries 
were  selected  with  thd  idea  of  fitting  them  mto  a 
closely  interlocking  scheme,  as  to  product  and  bj'- 
product,  water  supjjly  and  other  facilities,  and  a 
balanced  male  and  female  employment. 


The  Plan.- — The  plan  of  Kingsport  in  191G  covered 
an  area  of  approximately  1,100  acres,  of  which  about 
2G0  acres  of  level  area  between  the  river  and  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  were  set  aside  for  industrial  sites, 
and  approximately  110  acres,  forming  a  triangular 
area  north  of  the  railroad,  were  reserved  for  the  busi- 
ness and  commercial  district.  This  plan  provided  for 
about  1,575  residential  lots,  which  indicated  an  esti- 
mated population  of  6,000  to  8,000  persons.  In  the 
same  year,  the  plan  was  extended  to  provide  for  from 
10,000  to  12,000  persons. 

The  topography  north  of  the  business  center  rises 
rapidly  to  a  ridge  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
residential  area,  and  then  drops  abruptly  toward  the 
north  and  east.  The  sti-eet  system  has,  in  general, 
recognized  the  peculiarities  of  the  site  in  a  formalized 
manner.  Radial  streets  terminating  at  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter serve  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  while 
additional  radials  serve  the  eastern  section.  The  dis- 
position of  the  business  center  and  the  residential  sec- 
tion to  the  north  was  dictated  largely-  by  tlie  topog- 
raphy, which  has  prevented  an  even  distribution  of 
the  residential  district  about  the  center  and  resulted 
in  two  distinct  types  of  street  layout,  which  have  pro- 
duced a  number  of  unfortunate  relationships  of  streets 
and  blocks. 

At  the  periphei'y  of  the  city,  a  linear  area  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  residential  district  was  planned  for 
a  park,  while  the  area  to  the  northwest  was  held  for 
future  industrial  development.  Future  growth  by  ex- 
tension was  thus  provided  for  only  toward  the  south- 
west. A  village  site,  now  known  as  Borden  Village, 
was  reserved  in  the  southern  portion  and  separated 
from  adjacent  develoi^ment  by  a  linear  park  area.  Un- 
fortunately, a  tract  of  9  acres  lying  near  the  center  of 
the  city,  known  as  the  Groseclose  property,  was  never 
purchased,  and  this  has  adversely  affected  the  general 
layout  of  the  street  system. 

Subsequent  Development. — The  Clinchfield  Portland 
Cement  Corporation  and  the  General  Shale  Products, 
now  the  Kingsport  Brick  Corporation,  were  estab- 
lished industries  as  early  as  1910.  In  1916  the  Kings- 
port  Pulp  Corporation,  now  the  Meade  Fibre  Co.,  the 
Kingsport  Extract  Co.,  and  the  Federal  Dyestuff  & 
Chemical  Co.  had  been  established.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Kingsport  Hosiery  Mills  in  1917,  the  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  Corporation  in  1920,  the  Kingsport 
Press  in  1922,  the  Borden  Mills  in  1924-25,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Glass  Corporation  in  1925-26,  the  Kingsport 
Foundry  &  ^lamifacturing  Co.  in  1927,  and  the  Kings- 
port  Silk  Mills  and  the  Rextex  Hosiery  Co.  in  1928. 
During  this  period,  the  community  developed  from  a 
population  of  a  few  farms  to  a  city  of  5,692  in  1920 
and  11,914  in  1930,  an  increase  in  10  years  of  over  100 
percent.    About  1930,  the  Borden  Mills  was  the  largest 
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single  employer,  operating  a  payroll  of  about  1,200 
men  and  women.  The  employment  in  the  six  larger 
industries  at  that  time  was  in  the  vicinity  of  2,500  to 
3,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  1930  within  the  cor- 
porate limits,  which  include  2,930  acres,  there  was  a 
population  about  equal  to  that  for  which  the  city  was 
planned. 

Kingsport  has  seen  its  most  rapid  growth  since  1930, 
however,  during  the  period  of  depression  when  most 
industrial  cities  were  nearly  stationary  or  declinmg.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  present  population  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  is  between  18,000  and  22,000,  or  an  ap- 
l^roximate  increase  of  20  percent  over  a  5-  to  6-year 
period.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  about  5,000 
j^ersons  live  in  the  areas  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
city  lunits.  This  growth  is  largely  the  result  of  the  ex- 
jjansion  of  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation.  Estab- 
lished origmally  to  manufacture  various  wood  alcohols, 
including  acetone,  methyl,  and  methanol  to  be  used  in 
the  making  of  film,  during  the  period  from  1930  to  1936 
it  has  expanded  its  plant  to  include  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  j'arns  and  fabrics,  Tenite — a  product  similar 
to  hard  rubber — and  compressed  cliarcoal  briquettes. 
Its  pay  roll  has  thus  increased  fi'om  approximately  400 
employees  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  to  3,700  in 


July  of  this  year,  al)out  300  of  whom  are  women.  It 
has  thus  become  the  dominant  industry,  as  it  now  em- 
ploys about  .53  percent  of  the  present  total  industrial 
pay  roll.  The  Kingsport  Press  at  this  same  time  was 
emploj'ing  357  men  and  195  women  or  a  total  of  552 
persons.  Tliese  two  industries  now  form  the  key  indus- 
tries of  Kingsport,  the  latter  representing  a  higher  wage 
group  because  of  the  nature  of  its  product. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  addition  that  several  of 
the  industries,  including  the  foundry  and  the  ex- 
tract company,  have  gone  out  of  business  during  this 
l^eriod.  The  Blue  Eidge  Glass  Works,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Corning  Glass  Works,  manufacturing  building 
glass,  and  the  cement  company  have  been  operating  4 
to  6  months  out  of  the  j'ear,  and  the  brick  company 
has  just  reopened  after  being  shut  down  for  several 
years.  However,  we  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  effects  which  this  rapid  change  of  industrial  bal- 
ance has  had  upon  the  scheme  of  interlocking  indus- 
tries, but  rather  with  the  effect  this  rapid  growth  as  a 
whole  has  had  upon  the  physical  develo^jment  of  the 
city. 

The  neighborhoods  of  "Tlie  Fifties,"  "White  City," 
and  the  Borden  Mill  Village  represent  the  early  efforts 
which  were  made  in  Kingsport  to  create  a  imique  char- 
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acter  aiul  to  develop  a  superior  type  of  couiinunity  to 
that  usually  found  in  industrial  fonnuunities  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  business  districts,  the  same  ef- 
fort was  made  in  several  of  the  business  buildings,  the 
railroad  station,  and  the  Kingsport  Inn.  However, 
with  the  rapid  growth  which  has  taken  place  between 
1920  and  1936,  the  perpetuation  of  this  character  has 
been  largely  disregarded  by  independent  builders  who 
jjurchused  land  from  the  improvement  company.  Cer- 
tain areas  east  of  Sullivan  Street,  sold  without  ade- 
quate restrictions,  represent  the  extent  to  whicli 
development  has  fallen  below  that  originally  contem- 
plated. This  is  particularh-  true  on  Dale  Street  in  a 
colored  section,  where  slab  houses  are  crowded  three  on 
a  lot,  and  lots  have  been  resubdivided  to  provide  for 
close  rows  of  one-story  cottages.  The  business  district 
provided  in  Kingsport  was  exceptionally  large,  about 
10  2)erceut  of  the  area  within  the  original  land  pur- 
chase and  including  some  28,000  lineal  feet  of  business 
frontage.  Again  applying  the  norm  of  0.5  foot  per 
capita  that  was  used  in  discussing  Fairfield,  Ala.,  the 
business  frontage  provided  for  a  population  of  some 
55,000  persons.  As  might  be  exiwcted,  a  large  pro- 
l^ortion  of  this  area  is  at  present  vacant,  partly,  how- 
ever, because  the  developed  business  facilities  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  population  growth  of  around 
15  percent  per  j'ear;  and  therefore  the  present  condi- 
tions do  not  represent  a  true  balance  between  business 
facilities  and  poi^ulation.  Xt  the  present  time,  only 
about  23  percent  of  the  allotted  area  is  occupied  by 
business,  varying  from  temporary  structures  to  those 
originally  built  at  Main  and  Broad  Streets.  In  spite 
of  the  large  vacant  areas  still  lying  idle  in  the  business 
district,  sporadic  business  development  has  been  al- 
lowed to  take  place  in  areas  not  designed  for  it,  notably 
at  Charlemont  Avenue  and  Boone  Street,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  both  the  original  business  section  and  the 
residential  area  adjacent  to  the  unplanned  business 
develojDment. 

Sporadic  development  has  not,  however,  been  con- 
fined to  the  original  Kingsport  tract.  The  develop- 
ment of  adjacent  areas  was  stimulated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city;  and  shack  towns  have  sprung  up, 
notably  just  outside  the  city  limits,  which  vary  from 
mountain  cabins  costing  $400  or  $500,  '"box"  houses 
costing  around  $1,500,  and  log-type  cabins  at  a  similar 
cost,  to  modern  frame  houses  with  some  city  improve- 
ments, but  without  sewers  or  water,  costing  around 
$5,200.  Much  of  this  develoj^ment  is  of  scattered  out- 
line, without  an}-  relation  to  the  original  plan;  and  as 
no  provision  was  made  to  acquire  or  control  sufficient 
land  at  the  periphery  of  the  original  tract  to  protect 
its  character,  these  shack  towns  are  contiguous  to  the 
pai-ent  city.  A  typically  poor  development  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  ridge  beyond  the  northern  boundary 


of  the  town.  Similar  development  has  taken  place  on 
"Long  Island,"  south  of  the  industrial  district  of  the 
Tennessee  Eastman  plant,  which  is  subject  to  periodic 
Hooding  by  the  Holston  River.  About  1,000  houses 
outside  the  city  limits  lack  sewerage  and  water  facil- 
ities. In  addition,  squatters  have  been  allowed  to 
build  shacks  on  land  still  owned  by  the  improvement 
company,  to  which  the  city  has  extended  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80  jjercent 
of  the  wage  earners  in  Kingsport  live  outside  the  city 
limits  at  the  present  time.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
rather  high  jjercentage.  Also,  it  is  estimated  that 
only  about  ten  percent  of  the  trading  is  done  outside 
the  city,  which  is  a  small  proportion,  particularly  con- 
sidering the  business  provisions  within  the  city  now 
unused. 

Thus,  in  Kingsport  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time 
much  the  same  processes  rapidly  taking  place  which 
are  so  typical  of  our  cities  in  general.  First  is  the 
letting  down  of  standards  within  the  city  and  the 
creation  of  miniature  slum  conditions.  Second  is  the 
inevitable  contiguous  growth  at  the  periphery  on  land 
over  which  no  control  was  exercised,  and  third,  the 
encouragement  given  to  poor  development  by  tem- 
porary or  makeshift  structures  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand  for  low-cost  housing.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Kingsport  has  shown  an  exceedingly  high 
rate  of  growth,  which  has  created  both  internal  and 
external  pressures  exerting  a  tremendous  strain  on  the 
original  provisions  geared  to  a  population  half  as 
large  as  now  exists.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  growth  in  Kingsport  may  double  itself  again 
within  another  comparatively  short  period,  in  which 
case  all  the  area  originally  allotted  for  business  will 
be  needed.  If,  however,  the  city  expects  to  retain 
many  of  the  advantages  offei'ed  by  its  original  plan 
and  provided  in  "a  city  built  to  order,"  these  provisions 
must  both  catch  up  with  the  gi-owth  that  has  already 
taken  place,  and  be  ready  for  that  which  seems  likely 
to  occur  in  the  near  future.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  more  stringent  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  yet 
to  be  developed  within  the  city  limits,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  zoning  ordinance,  which  does  not  exist  at  present, 
by  the  extension  of  the  city  boundaries  in  order  to 
exert  prior  control  over  land  destined  for  near  future 
development,  and  by  the  creation  of  an  adequate  plan- 
ning agency  to  organize  this  future  development  into 
a  comprehensive  scheme  which  will  relate  to  and  ex- 
tend the  original  plan  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs 
in  advance  of  demand. 

Tlie  problem  of  correcting  the  undesirable  growth 
which  has  been  permitted  is,  however,  in  cxactlj-  the 
same  status  as  in  any  unplanned  city.  The  city  has 
pa.ssed  the  period  in  which  a  private  development  com- 
pany can  be  successful  in  regulating  and  directing  future 
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growth.  This  problem  is  now  a  municipal  function.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  being  made  by  the  improve- 
ment comi^any,  which  is  extending  the  original  plan  by 
laying  out  an  area  for  over  1,000  houses.  This  area  is 
being  designed  by  Earle  S.  Draper.  It  is  regrettable, 
however,  that  this  development  must  include  all  of  the 
present  golf  course,  which,  although  originally  planned 
for  residence,  is  now  one  of  the  few  areas  of  any  size  in 
the  city  limits  remaining  for  recreation.  According  to 
an  estimate  of  public  open  spaces  retained  by  the  city, 
made  from  the  city  engineer's  maps,  about  2  percent 
is  at  present  allotted  to  permanent  park  and  recreation, 
including  school  gi'ounds.  This  again  is  an  example 
of  the  results  of  rapid  growth  causing  pressure  which 
was  not  resisted  or  directed  by  a  strong  administration 
and  adaptation  of  the  plan. 

Housing. — The  subject  of  housing  has  been  partially 
discussed  above  to  bring  out  certain  phases  of  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  Kingsport.  Unlike  many  of 
the  communities  studied,  there  is  a  rather  wide  range 
of  house  types  and  values.  "The  Fifties,"  adjacent  to 
Sullivan  Street,  "'Wliite  City,"  and  Borden  Village 
represent  the  best  type  of  housing  to  be  found  in  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  AVatauga 
Street,  which  is  devoted  to  high-class  residence  rang- 
ing up  to  $17,500,  and  adjacent  development  averaging 
around  $5,000.  "The  Fifties"  was  one  of  the  first 
groups  of  houses  to  be  built  and  comprises  55  houses 
of  great  charm  grouped  about  a  one  and  a  half  acre 
park  area  and  overlooking  the  flats  to  the  north.  The 
houses  consist  of  single-family  units  of  stucco  and  half 
timber  designed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  form  a  charm- 
ing neighborhood  which  has  retained  its  individuality. 
A  number  of  the  houses  are  rented,  six  being  owned  by 
the  Kingsport  Press  which  rents  them  for  $25  per 
month  with  interior  maintenance  taken  care  of  by  the 
individual  tenant.  The  remainder  rent  for  about  $40 
per  month  from  individual  landlords.  ""Wliite  City" 
forms  a  group  aroimd  Elm  Court  and  consists  of  well- 
designed  white  frame  houses.  Borden  Village  con- 
sists of  283  houses  of  frame,  brick,  and  stucco  and 
brick,  ranging  in  cost  from  $2,200  to  $3,000  and  cen- 
tering around  a  small  park  place.  The  village  is  al- 
most completely  separated  from  other  development 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  original  house  designs 
have  not  been  carried  through  entirely,  is  the  most 
charming  low-cost  section  of  Kngspoi't.  Kentals  are 
from  $8  to  $10  per  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
presence  of  the  mill  village  within  a  larger  urban  area. 
It  was  stated  by  an  official  of  the  plant  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  mill  to  operate  without  the  pro- 
vision of  the  village.  The  reason  for  this  condition 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  strong  competition  for 
labor  as  a  result  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Ten- 


nessee Eastman  plant.    The  Borden  Mills  provide  for 
about  60  percent  of  their  employees  in  this  manner. 

The  Eastman  Corpoi-ation  has  provided  3-  to  6-room 
housing  for  a  few  of  their  key  employees,  costing 
around  $2,500  and  renting  from  $15  to  $24  per  month. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  Edgewood  and 
Beechwood  Village,  and  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
developments  discussed  above.  Recently,  the  com- 
pany has  sold  1-  to  3-acre  lots  to  employees  at  nominal 
cost  with  $2,000  minimum  building  restrictions.  The 
company  does  not  make  a  policy  of  housing  or  financ- 
ing housing  for  their  employees.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  some  of  the  present  conditions  contigu- 
ous to  the  city  limits  could  have  been  avoided  had  the 
company  assumed  this  responsibility  in  a  situation 
largely  brought  about  by  its  own  rapid  expansion. 

Aside  from  the  residential  districts  already  men- 
tioned, the  housing  consists  largely  of  one-story  nonde- 
script cottages.  Apparently,  the  conflict  of  ideals 
with  the  opportunity  to  "turn  a  dollar"  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  slum  areas,  jerry-built  housing,  and 
inefficient  layout  just  as  it  has  been  in  most  of  our 
urban  areas  today. 

Appearance. — The  only  parts  of  Kingsport  which 
represent  what  might  be  expected  in  a  planned  com- 
munity are  those  sections  already  mentioned,  namely 
"The  Fifties",  ""Wlaite  City",  and  Borden  Village. 
However,  the  planting  of  street  trees  has  been  carried 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  completeness  throughout  the 
original  town  and  is  highly  effective.  The  treatment 
of  Broad  Street  is  striking  and  pleasant,  whatever  its 
drawbacks  in  handling  traffic;  and  when  completed, 
the  civic  center  at  the  Circle,  consisting  of  Kingsport 
Inn,  the  Kingsport  Utilities  Corporation  Building, 
and  the  post  office,  with  a  site  reserved  for  a  library, 
will  be  a  successful  composition.  This  focal  point  of 
the  town  gives  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  mutual 
relation  which  might  have  existed  throughout.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  proposed  park  areas  facing 
Broad  Street  and  bounded  by  New  and  Center  Streets 
have  been  subdivided  into  business  lots.  They  are  still 
vacant,  however,  and  if  returned  to  their  use  as 
planned,  would  greatly  help  the  effect  of  the  civic 
gi'oup  as  well  as  provide  much  needed  permanent  open 
recreation  area.  The  presence  of  street  trees  in  the 
business  area  should  be  mentioned  as  they  are  highly 
effective  and  screen  to  some  extent  the  litter  of  over- 
hanging signs  over  the  shops  on  Broad  Street.- 

Community  Facilities. — The  community  spirit  in 
Kingsport  would  seem  to  be  largely  that  spirit  existing 
in  a  young  boom  town  which  is  growing  rapidly.  In- 
dications of  this  spirit  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  times 


'  Both  the  central  park  strip  and  tbe  street  trees  have  been  re- 
moved since  this  survey  was  made  in  1936.  This  has  resulted  in 
destroying  one  of  the  city's  most  pleasant  features. 
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oversubscription  of  the  community  chest  in  1933  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  depression,  which  inchided  funds 
for  a  liospital  which  lias  now  been  completed. 

A  school  system  organized  according  to  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  method  is  maintained.  The  selection  of  the 
teaching  staff  is  made  from  many  colleges  and  does 
not  rest  necessarily  on  available  teachers  from  the 
vicinity  but  includes  teachers  from  outside  the  State  as 
well.  There  are  four  grade  schools  for  white  and  one 
for  colored  students  and  one  high  school  with  stadium 
and  athletic  field.  The  grade  schools  are  provided 
with  grounds  ranging  from  1.34  acres  for  the  colored 
school  (which  is  a  good  proportion,  considering  the 
small  colored  population  of  5.1  percent)  to  3.3  for  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  School,  4.8  acres  each  for  Jackson  and 
Lincoln  Schools,  6  acres  for  a  new  school,  and  8.2  acres 
for  the  high  school. 

Government. — In  spite  of  the  present  large  popula- 
tion of  Kingsport,  there  were  only  1,300  registered 
voters  in  1935  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
citj'.  The  municipal  government  is  council-manager 
in  form,  a  council  of  five  members  being  elected  for 
4-year  terms.  They  appoint  the  mayor  from  their 
body,  and  he,  in  turn,  appoints  the  city  manager.  The 
city  charter  was  prepared  as  a  model  charter  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  established  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  Platting  and  building  reg- 
ulations have  been  enacted,  although  use  regulations 
depend  entirely  on  private  restrictions.  The  city  owns 
and  operates  its  own  water  supply. 

General  Cansid-erafions. — Certain  defects  which  are 
ajiparent  in  Kingsport  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  plan  is  organically  weak  in  respect  to  acute- 
angle  intersections  and  through-traffic  pi'ovisions  but 
is  excellent  in  other  respects. 

2.  The  sale  of  lots  without  restriction  has  permitted 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  certain  weaknesses  in  the  plan 
to  the  detriment  of  these  lots  and  surrounding  prop- 
erty, and  has  allowed  undesirable  residential  develop- 
ment in  the  low-lying  areas,  and  an  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  the  borders  of  the  development,  permitting 
undesirable  shack  growth  at  points  abutting  the  de- 
velojied  plan. 

3.  The  rapid  growth  beyond  expectations  has  per- 
mitted evils  to  creep  in  and  crystallize  before  they 
could  be  foreseen  and  adequate  provisions  made  to  pre- 
vent them  on  a  plan  geared  to  only  10,000  to  12,000 
population. 

4.  Squatters  have  been  aUowed  to  come  in  on  Im- 
provement Co.  land  with  the  city  extending  water  and 
the  power  company  extending  light  to  them. 

5.  There  is  a  lack  of  adequate  public  open  space — 
at  the  present  about  2.2  percent  is  considered  as  per- 
manently in  the  ownership  of  the  city. 


6.  Inadequate  permanent  restrictions,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  zoning,  have  been  used  to  replace  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  Improvement  Co.'s  enforcement. 

7.  Industi'ial  areas  ai'e  too  close  to  certain  residen- 
tial districts,  notably  on  Roller  and  Sullivan  Streets. 

8.  Too  much  business  and  commercial  area  was  pro- 
vided for  a  development  of  twice  the  size  planned. 

9.  There  has  been  no  architectural  control. 

IMr.  Johnson  has  stated  that  a  good  town  must  pro- 
vide the  following  essentials :  good  schools ;  a  clean  city 
government;  fairness  to  all  of  the  peojjle;  and  the 
privilege  of  working. 

It  is  believed  that  all  of  these  objectives  have  been 
attained,  and  yet  it  may  be  observed  that  a  fifth  con- 
sideration is  fully  as  important  if  the  above  essentials 
are  to  work  most  efficiently.  That  is  the  integrity  of 
a  sound  and  comprehensive  physical  plan  of  develop- 
ment which,  once  set  up,  should  be  closely  guarded. 
Kingsj^ort  is  at  present  suffering  more  from  the  pains 
of  too  rapid  growth  than  from  its  organic  defects. 
It  is  easy  for  such  conditions  to  occur,  but  when  once 
established,  they  are  difficult  to  remove.  The  same 
causes  that  have  created  the  slums  and  decadent  areas 
in  our  larger  urban  centers  may  be  recognized  in  their 
primary  stages  in  Kingsport  and  may  still  be  avoided 
in  the  development  which  will  take  place  in  the  future. 

Kohler  Village,  Sheboygan  County,  Wis. 

Adjacent  to  Sheboygan  Falls  and  4  miles  west  of  Sheboygan. 
Incorporated  in  1913.  Developed  by  the  Kohler  Co.  City  plan- 
ners, Hagemanu  and  Peets,  later  Olmsted  Brothers.  Architects, 
Brust  and  Philipp.     Present  approximate  population,  1,850. 

Kohler  is  an  early  example  of  industrial  decentrali- 
zation. John  M.  Kohler,  who  had  established  the  com- 
pany in  Sheboygan  in  1873,  moved  the  plant  in  1899 
to  a  farm-land  site  about  4  miles  west  of  Sheboygan. 
The  site  was  in  rich  and  beautiful  rolling  country  on 
the  Sheboygan  River.  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  and  the  W.  P.  &  L.  Railway  both  passed 
through  the  location.  A  few  homes  appeared  near 
the  plant  after  its  establishment  here,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  incorporation  of  the  village  in  1913  that  a 
serious  study  was  made  with  a  view  to  developing  a 
community.  In  1916,  plans  for  the  town  were  com- 
pleted, and  except  for  the  period  of  the  World  War, 
development  has  continued  with  little  interruption  and 
with  no  change  of  any  consequence  in  the  original 
plans.  The  Kohler  Co.  is  the  one  industry  in  the  town. 
During  its  early  years,  the  company  manufactured 
enameled  iron  plumbing  fixtures,  but  in  later  years,  it 
has  added  large  facilities  for  making  vitreous  china 
fixtures,  plumbers'  brass  and  woodwork,  individual 
electric  plants,  and  recenth'  a  comprehensive  line  of 
boilers  and  radiators.     The  operation  of  the  factory 
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aiul  the  kinds  of  skill  required  cover  a  wide  range,  and 
standards  of  workmanship  are  exacting.  Thirty-two 
hundred  persons  are  employed  by  the  Kohler  Company, 
a  large  part  of  whom  are  of  German  extraction. 

The  Plan. — The  plan  of  Kohler  expresses  an  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  not 
always  found.  They  do  not  look  on  the  factory  as  a 
necessary  evil  but  rather  as  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity, to  the  operation  of  which  everyone  con- 
tributes and  of  which  everyone  is  proud.  The  plan 
shows  thoroughly  coordinated  facilities  and  allowance 
for  their  expansion.  Areas  for  recreation,  industry, 
business,  and  residence  are  included,  but  there  is  no 
center  of  the  town  which  gives  dominance  to  the  retail 
purchasing  and  government  function  as  is  frequently 
the  case.  The  plan  of  Kohler  Village  is  influenced  by 
both  the  topography  of  the  land  and  the  ox  bows  of 
the  Sheboygan  Eiver.  The  plan  shows  no  major  focal 
point.  The  residential  area  is  cut  into  quadrants  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  and  the  Sheboy- 
gan River  and  Ravine  Park.  The  two  residential 
quadrants  to  the  north  of  the  railway  are  also  trav- 
ersed by  the  W.  P.  &  L.  Railway.  The  industrial  area 
lies  adjacent  to  the  northwest,  across  High  Street  and 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  from  the  resi- 
dential areas.  The  total  area  developed  to  date  is 
about  1,000  acres.  Blocks  are  mostly  500  feet  or  less 
in  length.  Lot  sizes  vary  from  50  to  6:^  feet  in  width 
by  90  to  160  feet  in  depth.  Density  is  about  6.6 
families  per  net  acre. 

Housing. — Most  of  the  375  houses  in  Kohler  have 
been  built  by  the  Kohler  Improvement  Co.,  a  nonprofit 
development  corporation.  Higli  architectural  talent  is 
employed,  and  with  tlie  advantage  of  quantity  purchase 
of  materials,  large-scale  operations,  and  unified  super- 
vision, the  construction  cost  of  housing  has  been  low. 
Individual  character  has  been  achieved  even  though 
houses  have  largely  been  constructed  in  groups.  Many 
of  the  honses  have  been  constructed  according  to  the 
individual's  requirements  and  wishes.  Houses  are  all 
sold,  and  financing  is  provided  by  the  local  building 
and  loan  association.  In  the  deeds  are  restrictions 
against  the  use  of  property  for  other  than  residential 
purposes  or  for  illegal,  immoral,  or  nuisance  purposes; 
otlierwise  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  use  or  dis- 
posal of  property.  Homes  are  mostly  of  a  detached 
type.  Costs  in  1927  ranged  from  $5,000  to  $12,000. 
Demonstration  houses  for  the  years  1925  to  1930,  in- 
clusive, were  reported  in  Kohler  of  Kohler  News. 
July,  1931. 
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Table  3. — Demonstration  houses,  Kohler  Village,  1925-1930 


Year 

Lot  size 

Rooms 

Garage 

Cost  com- 
plete (all 
improve- 
ments) 

1925 

1926    

50  by  160 

57  by  112 

60  by  90 

62  by  100 

60  by  102 

56  by  137 

6  and  bath 

None 

do         

$6,819.25 
5, 469. 00 

1927 

Band  bath 

6. 825. 47 

1928- 

....do 

7,090.00 

1929      

do     

8,  548.  65 

1930 

6  and  bath 

do 

6,434.24 

The  present  assessed  valuation  of  Kohler  per  family 
is  $6,200,  or  $1,460  per  capita.  The  average  local  tax 
rate  for  the  past  3  years  per  $10;)  is  $1.50,  based  on 
97  percent  of  a  1935  fair  market  value. 

Govemv\ent. — Though  the  community  of  Kohler  has 
been  built  by  the  Kohler  Co.  and  its  subsidiaries,  it  is 
not  run  on  a  paternalistic  basis.  Kohler  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  has  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  government,  consisting  of  a  president, 
village  board,  and  necessary  administrative  officers. 

Community  Facilities. — Koliler  has  a  public  school 
adjacent  to  Ravine  Park  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
village.  The  school  consists  of  elementar}'  grades  and 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Special  departments 
provide  instruction  in  commercial  subjects,  manual 
arts,  home  economics,  fine  arts,  and  music.  The  latter 
receives  special  emphasis.  Instruction  is  given  in 
vocal  music,  piano,  and  all  band  and  orchestral  instru- 
ments. A  large  number  of  pupils  take  musical  train- 
ing of  some  kind. 

A  greater  community  life  is  fostered  by  an  unusually 
large  and  varied  number  of  clubs  and  organizations. 
Exceri^ts  taken  from  the  brochure  entitled  Kohler 
Village  describe  in  some  detail  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  activities  as  follows : 

An  active  and  influential  body  in  tlie  Village  is  the  Woman's 
Club,  which  has  for  years  fostered  an  interest  in  the  arts, 
civic  progress,  and  home  development.  The  annual  Better 
Homes  activities,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  community,  have 
been  arranged  and  sponsored  by  the  club,  which  has  also  joined 
with  the  Civic  Club  for  many  years  past  in  arranging  each 
autumn  an  interesting  Village  fair  and  offering  awards  for  the 
best  kept  grounds  and  gardens.  Each  year  the  health  com- 
mittee conducts  a  baby  clinic  at  which  preschool  children 
are  examined  by  a  physician  who  advi.ses  as  to  their  physical 
needs.  The  Kohler  Woman's  Club  in  1927  won  recognition 
from  the  General  Federation  as  1  of  the  10  leading  larger 
clubs  of  the  United  States  in  point  of  rendering  service  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  the  community.     *     *     * 

Several  large  and  enthusiastic  troops  of  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts  provide  training  and  wholesome  pastime  for  the 
younger  people.     *     *     * 

The  Kohler  Village  Drama  Guild  is  an  organization  only  a 
few  montlis  old,  but  with  a  considerable  membership  of  people 
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interested  in  rejuling,  stiuiyiiiK,  (liscussinK.  and  presenting 
phiys.     It  is  really  representative  of  the  Little  Theater  idea. 

AVliile  the  activities  of  the  school  and  of  the  various  organi- 
zations bring  about  many  public  jH-rfonnances  in  music,  drama, 
and  other  forms  of  expression  by  local  people,  the  residents 
of  the  Village  also  have  numerous  opportunities  to  see  and 
bear  professional  talent.     *     *     * 

Many  of  these  entertainments  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Kohler  Recreation  Club,  an  organization  in  which  a  large  part 
of  the  people  living  In  the  Village  or  employed  in  the  business 
are  members. 

An  entertainment  of  a  totally  different  sort,  which  this 
organization  has  provided  annually  for  many  years,  is  the 
Kohler  Held  day,  customarily  held  in  August.  On  this  occasion 
the  people  of  the  factory  and  Village,  together  with  their  fam- 
ilies, numbering  in  all  many  thousands,  assemble  in  Ravine 
Park  and  enjoy  a  day  of  games,  sixirt.s,  music,  dancing,  and 
entertainment  so  varied  as  to  interest  ix'ople  of  all  tastes  and 
ages. 

Principally,  however,  the  Recreation  Club  is  a  parent  organi- 
zation, a  sort  of  coordinating  factor  over  a  large  number  of 
specialized  organizations,  such  as  the  bowling  league,  baseball 
league,  basketball  league,  rifle  club,  tennis  club,  horseshoe 
pitching  club,  and  several  more.     *     *     * 

In  addition  to  sports,  the  Recreation  Club  maintains  a 
volunteer  band  of  about  50  men,  a  junior  band  of  about  the 
same  number  of  public-school  pupils,  and  a  music  studio  where 
private  instruction  can  be  obtained.     *     *     * 

Kavine  Park,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  quotation, 
includes  an  outdoor  theater  located  in  the  north  end 
and  in  clo.se  proximit}'  to  the  school  site. 

The  American  Club  provides  residence  for  single 
men  working  in  the  Kohler  plant.  This  building,  set 
opposite  the  factory  grounds,  is  architecturally  sug- 
gestive of  a  university  hall.  It  contains  rooms  for 
about  300.  has  a  dining  hall  open  to  all,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  such  as  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables, 
and  a  reading  room. 

In  an  isolated  part  of  the  village  has  been  built 
''Waelder  Haus,"  built  by  Marie  C.  Kohler  in  memory 
of  her  father,  John  Michael  Kohler,  and  given  to  the 
Kohler  Girl  Scouts,  which  she  organized  in  1919. 

Longview,  Cowlitz  County,  Wash. 

Developed  by  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.  Founded  in  1922 
by  R.  A.  Long,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Co.  First  subdivisions  released  for  sale  in  Feb- 
ruary 1923.  Incorporated,  February  1924.  Present  estimated 
population,  14,000.  Planned  for  oO,(X»0  population.  Town 
lilanners.  Hare  and  Hare.  Planning  consultant,  George  E. 
Kessler.     Realtor  consultant,  J.  C.  Nichols. 

The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1922  piu-chased  an  extensive  tract  of  fir  and  hemlock 
timber  in  southwest  Washington,  starting  about  15 
miles  north  of  the  Coliunbia  River.  The  work  of  the 
company  included  the  complete  manufactiue  of  lum- 
ber as  well  as  the  logging  of  timber,  and  this  required 
the  location  of  a  mill  adjacent  to  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation. It  also  necessitated  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  people.     This,  in  turn,  brought  about 


the  consideration  of  a  complete  town — not  a  company 
town,  l)ut  a  general  industrial  city. 

Locafian. — The  geographical  location  of  Longview 
is  strategic.  Its  position  50  miles  from  the  ocean  on 
the  Columbia  River,  which  carries  a  substantial 
amount  of  Pacific-coast  water  commerce  to  Portland 
50  miles  farther  inland,  offers  a  deep  fresh-water  har- 
bor, 3.300  feet  wide.  A  natural  outlet  for  both  high- 
ways and  railroad  at  water  grade  is  offered  by  the 
Cowlitz  River  Valley  to  the  Puget  Sound  country 
to  the  north.  This  river  also  is  suitable  for  5  miles 
for  barge  service.  The  Cohunbia  River  Valley  south 
and  east  constitutes  an  important  gap  for  railroads 
and  highways  through  the  Cascade  Range  to  the  east, 
while  the  Willamette  River  Valley  opens  to  the  soiUh 
toward  California.  Adjoining  Longview  on  the  east 
is  Kelso,  Wash.,  which  had  a  population  in  1922  of 
2.500  and  in  1930  of  6,260,  according  to  the  United 
States  Census.  Across  the  Columbia  River  on  the 
south  is  Rainier,  Oreg.,  of  less  than  2,500  population. 
The  site  of  Longview  was  served  by  three  railroads, 
the  Xorthern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  is  now  served  by  a  fourth,  the 
Milwaukee. 

The  site  of  the  town  was  determined  and  optioned 
as  the  logical  point  for  milling  and  manufacturing 
lumber.  The  site  consisted  originally  of  3.000  acres, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1926  to  5,200  acres.  Two-thirds 
of  the  site  of  the  town  is  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  while 
the  balance  rises  to  an  elevation  of  400  feet.  AVhen 
acquired,  the  land  consisted  largely  of  iuiinq)roved 
farms  devoted  to  diversified  agriculture.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  valley  varies  from  a  few  feet  above  tide 
level  to  30  feet  or  higher  at  the  point  chosen  for  the 
center  of  the  city.  A  topographical  feature  of  the 
valley  is  Mount  Solo,  more  than  560  feet  high  and 
about  2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  which  rises  from 
the  valley  floor  about  21-;  miles  west  of  the  civic  center. 

The  Plan. — The  plan  of  Longview  is  essentially  grid- 
iron with  diagonals  and  circumferential  nuiin  thorough- 
fares. Four  radial  thoroughfares  converge  on  a  cen- 
tral park  area,  one  of  which  is  offset  to  permit  railroad 
spurs  into  an  industrial  district.  The  gridiron  pattern 
is  not  carried  across  main  radials,  but  the  various  luiits 
are  connected  across  by  streets  at  right  angles  to  the 
radials.  A  section  planned  to  the  north  of  the  cen- 
tral district  has  a  system  of  ciu-vilincar  streets  due 
to  the  topograjjhy. 

Street  widths  vary  from  50  to  60  feet  for  residential 
streets  with  24-  and  25-foot  roadways,  and  from  80  to 
100  feet  for  business  streets  with  60-foot  roadways,  to 
120  feet  for  main  thoroughfares.  Alleys  20  feet  wide  are 
provided  in  the  business  area  and  in  most  of  the  resi- 
dential   areas.      The    reason    for    planning    alleys    in 
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residential  districts  was  the  use  of  slab  wood  from  the 
mills  for  fuel  in  the  homes  and  the  need  of  easy  de- 
livery of  the  wood  to  the  rear  of  the  lots.  Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert Hare  states  in  his  article  on  Longview  in  the  Town 
Planning  Review,  December  1925,  that  ''Experience 
has  proved,  however,  that  many  people,  especially  in 
the  better  residential  districts,  provide  private  drives 
regardless  of  the  alleys,  and  there  is  some  question  as 
to  their  value  in  these  districts." 

Block  lengths  range  from  300  to  500  feet  in  business 
districts  and  from  600  to  1,100  feet  in  residential  dis- 
tricts. Standard  lot  sizes  are  50  by  120  feet,  with  a 
few  40  by  120  feet  in  smaller  residence  districts.  Block 
widths,  therefore,  with  20-foot  alleys,  are  260  feet.  A 
considerable  area  of  most  fertile  land  is  developed  as 
suburban  residential  and  agricultural  acreage  tracts 
ranging  from  %  to  5  acres. 

Public  open  areas  are  provided  bj'  the  central  6-acre 
park  known  as  Jefferson  Park,  by  the  100-acre  Lake 
Sacajawea  Parkway,  by  various  play  areas  adjacent 
to  main  drainage  ditches,  by  an  area  on  Mount  Solo 


and  along  the  Cowlitz  River  front,  and  by  certain 
steeper  portions  of  the  hills  to  the  north.  In  the  latter 
area  is  located  a  nine-hole  golf  course. 

The  Lake  Sacajawea  Parkway  is  about  IY2  miles 
long  and  500  to  800  feet  wide.  The  lake,  which 
serves  as  an  equalizing  reservoir  in  the  system 
of  surface  drainage,  was  formed  by  dredging  an  old 
channel  to  the  Cowlitz  River  located  about  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  central  park.  The  channel  has  been 
landscaped  into  what  really  amounts  to  a  series  of 
small  lakes.  Sites  adjacent  are  of  scenic  value  and 
have  been  used  for  churches  and  clubs,  a  community 
hospital,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  as  well  as  for 
residences  of  a  high  type. 

Suitable  school  sites  have  been  reserved,  of  5  acres 
or  more  each,  as  well  as  a  30-acre  high-school  site.  A 
cemetery  is  located  on  the  westerly  portion  of  Mount 
Solo. 

Housing. — The  plans  for  Longview  contemplated  de- 
tached single-family  residences  individually  owned. 
The  United  States  Census  for  1930  gives  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  one-family  dwellings  as  2,407,  two-family  dwell- 
ings as  21,  and  tliree-or-more  family  dwellings  as  52. 
Financial  aid  extended  by  the  fonnders  has  been 
largely  temix>rary  and  secondary  except  for  uncondi- 
tional gifts  of  Mr.  Long,  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000 
for  a  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  certain  jiarks,  and  higli 
school.  Property  was  sold  by  the  usual  real-estate  con- 
tract of  sale  and  conveyed  in  fee  by  warranty  deed 
when  payments  were  completed. 

Several  residential  districts,  an  apartment  house  dis- 
trict, suburban  acreage,  a  retail  business  district,  a 
manufacturing  district,  and  a  section  devoted  to  light 
industrial  and  wholesale  enterprises  were  developed  by 
the  Long-Bell  Liunber  Co.  Today  it  is  estimated  that 
60  pei'cent  of  the  homes  in  Longview  are  occupant- 
owned. 

Since  there  was  no  State  enabling  act  in  Washington 
nor  an  incorporated  city  administration  at  Longview 
to  make  use  of  such  an  act,  control  to  insure  the  proper 
use  of  land  was  made  through  private  restrictions.  As 
a  basis  for  the  private  restrictions,  zoning  maps  were 
prepared,  showing  residential,  apartment,  central  re- 
tail business,  local  business,  and  light  and  heavy  indus- 
trial districts.  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Hare  states  that  "Most 
of  these  restrictions  were  filed  with  the  plots,  although 
in  a  few  cases  certain  restrictions  were  placed  in  the 
deed.  The  restrictions  were  self-perpetuating — that 
is,  they  operated  through  an  initial  period  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  will  be  automatically  renewed 
unless,  5  years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  initial  or 
subsequent  periods,  a  majority  of  the  frontage  owners 
in  any  given  district  petition  for  a  change  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  restrictions."' 

Mr.  Hare  states  further  that  "One  of  the  principal 
problems  faced  in  the  planning  was  proper  provision 
for  reasonable  expansion  of  each  separate  type  of  land 
use  without  early  conversion  of  land  from  one  use  to 
another.  It  was  necessary,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment, to  start  what  might  be  called  'nuclei  of  develop- 
ment,' each  in  its  permanent  location,  and  connect 
these  by  a  system  of  main  and  secondary  streets  with 
their  accompanying  services."' 

Restrictions  have  been  called  complete  but  not  dras- 
tic in  their  requirements.  Building  lines  (usualh*  25 
feet  from  street  and  4  feet  from  side  lot  lines),  build- 
ing height,  racial,  and  minimimi  cost  restrictions  in 
addition  to  other  building  restrictions  accompany  deed 
or  plat.  Maximum  population  without  the  conversion 
of  uses  was  plamied  for  50,000  in  the  entire  planned 
area,  which  included  the  present  incorporated  town 
and  some  suburban  area.  Restrictions  allow  the  in- 
crease of  population  several  times  in  suburban  areas, 
while  in  the  urban  area  the  density  is  restricted,  except 
in  certain  apartment-house  districts,  to  ajjproxinuitely 
five  families  per  gross  acre. 
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Subsequent  Development. — In  1930  the  United 
States  Census  gave  Longview  a  population  of  10,652 
and  the  adjacent  towns  of  Kelso  City  and  Rainier, 
6,260  and  1,353,  respectively.  In  1935,  it  was  estimated 
that  20,000  persons  had  been  added  to  the  population 
of  the  valley  in  which  Longview  is  situated.  It  was 
estimated  that  3,000  to  3,500  were  living  in  the  sub- 
urban jjlanned  area  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
Longview.  ^lany  homes  have  been  built  on  the  1-  to 
5-acre  tracts  west  and  northwest  of  the  city  proper. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  valley  land  have 
recently  been  developed  as  a  subsistence  homestead 
project.  Mr.  Hare  gives  the  following  picture  of  the 
status  of  Longview  as  it  is  today : 

*  *  *  While  the  city  is  now  thirteenth  in  population  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  twelfth  in  retail  sales,  and  the 
business  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  territory.  There  are  72 
business  buildings,  containing  192  stores,  and  in  addition  36 
industrial  plants.  These  industrial  activities  include,  besides 
the  2  mills  of  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.,  each  one  of  which  is 
unequalled  in  size  by  any  other  mills  in  the  world,  the  very 
large  mills  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  3  wood  pulp  mills, 
a  grain  elevator,  a  canning  plant,  2  marine  oil  plants,  a  pl.v- 
wood  factory,  a  brass  foundry,  concrete  products  plant,  paint 
and  varnish  company,  etc.  The  port  of  Longview  is  a  busy 
place,  with  many  ships  discharging  and  taking  on  cargoes  at 
the  docks.  Log  trains  coming  in  from  the  woods  to  the  lumber 
mUls  are  often  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  Since  1931  the  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  in  Longview  has  increased  from 
2,94S  to  3,866,  with  a  total  annual  pay  roll  increase  from 
$3,554,088  to  $4,491,197. 

The  economic  depression  was  seriously  felt  in  the 
lumber  industry,  but  business  is  now  reviving,  and  in 
Longview,  the  vacancy  in  houses  is  less  than  3  percent 
with  a  small  vacancy  in  business  buildings.  Tlie 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Co.  still  owns  about  60  percent  of 
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the  original  land  purchased  but  is  selling  this  off  as 
fast  as  conditions  pei'mit. 

The  depression  has  caused  a  problem  in  city  admin- 
istration. Heavy  investments  in  power  lines,  water 
mains,  pavements,  and  sidewalks,  for  only  one-quarter 
of  the  planned  population,  have  resulted  in  a  financial 
problem  that  has  forced,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
abandonment  and  curtailing  of  needed  city  functions. 
The  tax  levy  is  limited  to  15  mills  by  law,  and  property 
valuation  has  been  low,  which  has  resulted  in  insuffi- 
cient income  properly  to  operate  the  city. 

Since  the  national  capital  was  planned  by  L'Enfant 
under  President  Washington,  Longview  is  the  largest 
completely  planned  new  city  on  undeveloped  land.  It 
will  stand  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  provided  in 
attractive  living  and  working  surroundings  in  contrast 
to  the  usual  conditions  in  unplanned  communities.  It 
was  given  sufficient  impetus  by  its  founder  to  weather 
the  depression  of  the  early  1930's,  and  with  better 
economic  conditions,  it  should  continue  the  controlled 
growth,  as  planned,  of  a  modern,  independent  city,  free 
from  the  domination  of  any  one  interest. 

Silvertown,  Upson  County,  Ga. 

Establisbed  in  1929  by  the  Martha  Mills  Division  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodi-ich  Co.,  producing  cord.  Incorporated  in  1929. 
Population  in  1930,  2,171 ;  in  1936,  approximately  3,200.  Popu- 
lation of  the  combined  towns  of  Thomaston,  East  Thomaston, 
and  Silvertown,  in  1930,  10,154.  Town  planner,  Earle  S. 
Draper.     Robert  &  Co.,  architects. 

Silvertown  adjoins  Thomaston  and  East  Thomaston, 
Ga.,  the  former  depending  for  its  activity  largely  on 
textiles  and  on  peach,  cotton,  and  pimiento  crops,  the 
latter  being  an  incorporated  mill  village  serving  Thom- 
aston Mills  and  developed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews, 
present  general  manager  of  the  Martha  Mills.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  location  and  establishment  of 
Silvertown  are  concise  and  full  of  interest,  especially 
considering  its  recent  establishment.  The  accessibility 
of  raw  materials  was  not  a  consideration  in  location, 
the  major  determining  factors  being  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  a  trained  labor  supply  for  facility  of 


Figure  9. — Typical  street,  Silvertown,  Ga. 


manufacture,  the  presence  of  rail  and  truck  routes  (it 
should  be  noted  here  that  almost  the  entire  production 
of  cord  is  shipped  to  the  Akron  plant),  the  availabil- 
ity of  an  industrial  clear  water  supply  and  of  hydro- 
electric power,  the  advantages  of  climate,  and  a 
location  in  the  foothills  affording  excellent  drainage 
conditions.  The  desire  for  "peace  and  quiet"  in  order 
to  carry  on  business  activities  and  to  obtain  the  "peace 
of  mind  necessary  for  a  contented  and  happy  popu- 
lation" was  a  primary  factor  in  providing  the  village 
facilities  found  at  Silvertown,  according  to  Mr.  Mat- 
thews. The  ability  to  pay  the  highest  possible  wages 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  lowest  possible  living 
and  rental  costs  was  considered  impossible  except 
where  the  company  could  be  free  from  the  conflicting 
influences  of  the  city.  Reference  to  section  3  will  indi- 
cate the  relative  status  of  Silvertown  in  this  respect. 

The  Plan. — Silvertown  consists  essentially  of  three 
villages.  Two,  known  as  the  northeast  and  southeast 
sections,  lie  on  either  side  of  the  30-acre  plant  site, 
the  third,  consisting  of  what  is  known  as  the  north- 
west and  southwest  sections,  or  West  Village,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  west  end  of  the  central  major  street  which 
parallels  the  plant  and  intersects  the  highway  ap- 
proach to  Thomaston.  At  this  intersection,  the  com- 
bined business  and  community  center  is  located. 
Peripheral  land  to  the  north  and  west  is  owned  by  the 
comj^any.  Portions  of  the  east  and  south  boundaries, 
however,  are  contiguous  to  inferior  sections  of  East 
Thomaston  and  Thomaston,  respectively.  In  addition, 
a  tract  of  30  acres  lying  between  the  northeast  and 
northwest  sections  is  still  in  pi'ivate  ownership  and  is 
being  held  at  a  price  not  considered  reasonable  by  the 
company.  Its  intrusion  into  the  town  site  has  been 
one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  layout.  The  wooded 
character,  topography,  and  location  of  this  land  in 
private  ownership  make  it  especially  desirable  for  park 
and  recreational  use.  At  present,  it  is  occupied  by  a 
filling  station,  a  group  of  vacant  store  buildings,  and 
several  houses,  all  of  which  detract  from  the  adjacent 
village  development. 

Housing. — Nearl}'  all  of  the  houses  in  Silvertown 
are  of  one-story  cottage  type  and  are  well  built  and 
excellently  maintained.  They  are  similar,  except  for 
tj'pe  of  construction,  to  those  used  in  Chicopee.  The 
three-  and  four-room  houses  have  a  gi'ound  coverage 
of  a  31-foot  8-inch  frontage  and  a  33-foot  depth;  and 
five-room  houses  have  a  frontage  of  45  feet  4  inches 
and  a  depth  of  32  feet.  A  street  frontage  of  60  to 
65  feet  per  house  lot  is  provided,  thus  affording  ade- 
quate side  yards  which,  together  with  the  use  of  com- 
position and  asbestos  shingles,  achieve  a  relatively  low 
fire  hazard.  Lot  depths  vary  from  120  to  180  feet, 
with  a  30-foot  setback  from  the  street  line.  Garage 
groups  have  been  located  as  the  demand  for  them  has 
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dictated,  with  a  treatment  similar  to  that  used  at 
Chicopee.  Where  alleys  have  been  used,  they  have 
been  well  screened  by  planting;. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Binford,  construction  engi- 
neer for  the  to\rn,  that  about  half  of  the  cost  of  sewer 
and  water  service  lines  has  been  saved  by  locating 
mains  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  house  rows  rather 
than  in  the  street.  This  method  requires  double  lines 
within  the  block,  but  proportionately  smaller  sizes  and 
very  short  house  connections.  It  likewise  complicates 
individual  ownership  which,  however,  is  not  contem- 
plated here.  Fire  mains  are  laid  in  the  street  and 
coimect  in  each  block  with  the  interior  service  lines. 

Each  tenant  is  allowed  the  freedom  of  caring  for 
his  own  yard,  and,  in  general,  maintenance  is  excel- 
lent. Base  plantings  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
inhabitant.  Prizes  are  offered  by  the  company  for  the 
best -maintained  yard  in  each  of  the  three  villages.  It 
is  of  interest  that  the  company  uses  the  quality  of  yard 
maintenance  and  appearance  as  an  index  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  employee. 

Appearance. — Silvertown  at  present  suffers  from  its 
newness,  -which  will  take  some  years  to  overcome. 
Wlien  this  period  is  passed,  it  will  in  most  respects 
compare  favorably  with  the  excellence  of  Chicopee. 
The  unpaved  streets  have  been  perhaps  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature,  as  the  i-ed  Georgia  dust  forms  a 
depressing  blanket  over  the  entire  town.  However, 
most  of  the  curbs,  sidewalks,  and  planting  strips  are 
installed,  and  street  paving  was  just  starting  at  the 
time  the  community  was  visited.  Another  deficiency 
is  the  absence  of  street  trees.  Although  the  public 
areas  and  factory  site  are  well  planted,  many  of  the 
streets  are  still  devoid  of  any  trees.  A  comparison 
with  a  policy  such  as  that  adopted  at  Alcoa  or  with 
the  results  already  attained  at  Chicopee,  which  is  but 
2  }-ears  older,  emijhasizes  this  omission.  "Wliite 
way"  lighting  has  been  used  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  town  and  adjacent  to  the  plant.  Elsewhere  over- 
head wiring  has  been  confined  to  the  rear  of  the  blocks, 
with  distinctly  beneficial  results. 

Community  Facilities. — The  company  has  made 
every  effort  to  provide  adequate  phj'sical  recreational 
facilities  for  the  town  but  has  left  the  organization  of 
activities  largely  to  the  people  themselves,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  significant  that  the  popula- 
tion is  adequate  here  to  justify  certain  facilities  not 
economically  possible  at  Chicopee.  These  facilities 
include  three  schools,  serving  about  600  grade  and  100 
high  school  students,  which  are  owned  and  supported 
by  the  company,  and  two  churches  to  accommodate 
the  equal!}-  divided  denominations,  a  situation  similar 
to  that  at  Chicopee.  They  have  been  identically  built 
and  located  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  favor- 
itism.    About    30   acres    are    included    in    the    school 


grounds  and  ball  field.  The  need  for  more  playground 
area  is  reflected  by  the  desire  of  the  construction  engi- 
neer to  reverse  the  house  plans  and  adopt  some  form 
of  interior  park  system  in  any  future  extensions.  As 
already  noted,  the  attractive  possibilities  of  the  30-acre 
tract  in  private  ownership  should  not  be  overlooked 
as  a  needed  park  and  recreation  area.  The  provision 
of  an  excellent  moving-picture  theater  is  a  unique 
adjunct  for  a  town  of  this  size.  While  the  company 
owns  the  business  buildings,  the}'  are  operated  pri- 
vately. In  addition  to  the  central  business  group,  a 
local  grocery  store  is  conveniently  located  in  each  vil- 
lage. Various  community  activities  include  a  tow-n 
band,  garden  club,  mothers'  club,  girl  and  boy  scout 
troops,  and  ball  teams.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ilat- 
thews,  the  homogeneous  population,  combined  with 
local  management,  has  built  up  a  community  loyalty 
and  spirit  which  have  automatically  resisted  the  gen- 
eral labor  unrest  and  influence  from  outside  sources. 

Government. — Although  incorporated  under  State 
laws,  Silvertown  functions  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Hopedale,  ilass.  The  town  operates  under  a  town 
manager  and  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
company.  As  already  mentioned,  the  schools  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  company.  With  this  set- 
up, the  town  pays  no  local  taxes.  Two  fidl-time 
policemen  and  a  volunteer  fire  department  furnish 
protection.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  certain  police 
protection  by  day  is  furnished  to  workers  employed  on 
night  shifts  which  removes  annoyance  by  canvassers, 
tradesmen,  and  the  like.  This  may  be  considered  by 
some  as  a  gesture  of  paternalism  and  midue  supervision 
of  the  private  lives  of  the  employees.  However,  when 
visiting  Chicopee  and  apj^arently  wandering  about  the 
town  without  good  reason,  the  investigator  for  this 
research  was  accosted  by  a  member  of  the  jiolice  force, 
who,  upon  learning  that  no  house-to-house  canvass 
was  being  made,  stated  that  it  was  his  job  to  protect 
homes  where  employees  were  asleep  and  gave  him 
carte  blanche  to  continue  his  observations. 

General  Considerations. — Vacant  land  in  and  about 
the  town  has  been  put  to  good  use  by  planting  peach 
orchards  which  are  now  bearing,  the  fruit  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  inhabitants  without  cost. 

In  reply  to  the  fjuestion  of  company  subsidy.  Mr. 
Matthews  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it  made  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  cost  of  town  building  is  absorbed 
by  a  company,  which  is  thus  able  to  give  low  rents  and 
a  tax-free  town  with  onl\-  county  taxes  to  pay,  or 
whether  the  company  is  forced  to  pay  taxes  and  higher 
wages  to  employees  who  must,  in  turn,  pay  higher 
rents  or  own  their  own  homes  at  higher  cost. 

It  may  be  observed  that  considering  all  factors  in- 
volved, such  towns  as  Silvertown.  Chicopee.  and  others 
are  offering  more  not  only  in  real  wages  but  in  better 
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living  conditions  and  desirable  environment  for  wage 
earners  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  except  at  mucli 
higher  income  levels. 

Torrance,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Founded  and  developed  in  1912  by  Jared  Sidney  Torrance. 
Later  developed  b.y  the  Doniiugnez  Land  Co.  Incorporated  in 
1921.  Approximate  ijopulation  in  1936,  7,280.  Town  planner, 
F.  L.  Olmsted.     Architect,  Irving  J.  Gill. 

Location. — Torrance  today  covers  an  area  of  around 
12,000  acres.  It  lies  15  miles  south  and  east  of  the  cen- 
ter of  Los  Angeles,  between  the  corporate  limits  of  Los 
Angeles  on  the  north  and  east  and  the  Palos  Verdes 
estates  on  the  south.  It  is  7  miles  from  the  harbor  at 
San  Pedro.  Because  of  its  location,  Torrance  has  been 
called  the  hub  of  the  Los  Angeles  region.  The  indus- 
trial districts  of  Torrance  are  served  by  two  steam 
railroads,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  by  an  electric 
feeder  line  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway.  Along 
with  rail  facilities  and  a  nearby  harbor  for  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials,  the  location  affords  such  raw 
materials  as  clays  and  diatomaceous  earth  in  lai'ge 
quantities.  Tremendous  natural  resources  of  gas  and 
oil  nearby  result  in  low-cost  industrial  heat.  Markets 
for  products  are  to  be  found  in  neigliboring  Western 
States,  South  America,  and  the  Far  East. 

Electric  power  and  water  have  been  available  and 
the  supply  of  both  these  essentials  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  completion  of  Boulder  Dam  and  the 
Colorado  River  Aqueduct.  Climate  and  the  utilization 
of  bj'products  were  also  factors  in  the  choice  of 
location,  with  a  low  raw-land  cost  given  as  a  prime 
factor. 

The  Plan. — The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  Los  An- 
geles real  estate  between  1900  and  1910  was  given  by 
Mr.  Torrance  as  the  cause  for  the  founding  of  this 
development.  Prices  of  $2.50  per  square  foot,  or  over 
$100,000  an  acre,  led  to  the  desire  to  provide  a  practical 
location  for  increasing  industrial  activity  in  the  Los 
Angeles  region  and  to  establish  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict along  ideal  lines.  Here  can  be  seen  an  effort,  now 
20  years  old,  to  decentralize  industry.  The  original 
tract  of  Torrance  consisted  of  2,800  acres  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  $960,000  from  the  Dominguez  family, 
which  had  held  this  and  other  land  since  it  was  granted 
to  Juan  Jose  Dominguez  in  1785  by  Governor  Pedro 
Fages  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Shortly 
afterwards,  730  acres  additional  were  purchased  from 
one  of  the  Dominguez  heirs  for  about  $550,000.  These 
two  parcels  totaling  3,530  acres  and  costing  on  an  aver- 
age nearly  $450  per  acre  were  planned  in  1912,  and  by 
1913  some  700  acres  were  subdivided  and  improved. 
With  the  exception  of  Hollywood  Riviera  adjacent  to 
the  ocean,  only  the  original  Torrance  proper  is  an 
integrated  planned  unit.     The  balance  of  the  incorpo- 


rated area  today,  which  includes  six  additions  since 
1921,  is  broken  up  into  A'arious  uncorrelated  industrial 
and  residential  tracts.  The  original  planned  area  cen- 
ters about  the  long  park  known  as  El  Prado,  with  a 
railroad  station  at  one  end  and  the  Torrance  High 
School  at  the  other.  Business  and  civic  buildings  flank 
the  sides  of  this  park.  Business  and  residential  blocks 
on  either  side  vary  in  size  from  500  to  600  feet  in 
length  and  from  250  to  300  feet  in  width.  All  blocks 
liave  allej-s  in  which  are  placed  pole  and  sewer  lines. 
Industrial  blocks  with  rail  facilities  are  around  200  to 
300  feet  wide  and  are  1,200  to  1,300  feet  long. 

There  are  one  large  and  eight  small  parks  totaling 
about  20  acres.  Active  recreation  is  afforded  by  six 
school  plaj'grounds  and  a  municipal  playground,  total- 
ing about  27  acres.  In  the  Hollywood  Riviera  tract, 
there  is  nearly  a  mile  of  ocean  beach. 

Water  supply  has  been  furnished  by  a  private  com- 
pany, with  some  industries  developing  their  own  sup- 
ply. The  city  now  has  its  own  municipal  water  sup- 
ply from  wells,  which  later  can  be  augmented  by  the 
water  made  available  by  the  Colorado  River  Aque- 
duct. Community  sewage  is  untreated  and  is  disposed 
of  in  the  ocean. 

Housing. — Preference  for  lawns  and  shrubbery  has 
been  given  as  the  I'eason  for  the  jjopularity  of  the  de- 
tached type  of  house  in  Torrance.  These  show  Span- 
isli  influence  in  architectural  treatment.  About  70 
percent  of  the  homes  are  owned  by  men  employed  in 
the  industries.  Property  is  sold  mostly  on  contracts 
payable  monthly.  Deed  restrictions  cover  the  type  of 
building  that  may  be  erected.  Development  is  further 
controlled  by  a  zoning  ordinance  and  a  building  code. 

Subsequent  Development. — There  has  been  an  en- 
thusiastic leadership  throughout  the  Torrance  develop- 
ment, and  that  enthusiasm  has  been  engendered  in 
every  activity  of  the  city.  Growth  of  population  has 
been  as  follows: 

Year:  Population 

1915 350 

1920 1,  OOO 

1025 4,  392 

1930 7,  250 

The  number  of  manufacturing  plants  has  increased 
from  the  original  six  plants  established  in  1912  to 
around  58,  which  produce  a  wide  range  of  products. 
The  stability  of  land  values  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  establishment  of  substantial  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  protective  zoning 
for  industrial  occiipancy  has  attracted  nonspeculative 
ownership  of  industrial  land  in  large  tracts.  Of  the 
area  originally  planned,  2,200  acres  were  for  indus- 
try. Acreage  in  industrial  use  today  is  given  as  4,000. 
There  has  been  a  steady  industrial  growth  at  Tor- 
rance with  an  entire  absence  of  labor  trouble. 
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Community  Facilities.— ^ovx^iwc^  schools  are  on  a 
par  witli  the  standards  of  schools  throughout  the  Los 
Angeles  County  school  system,  of  which  Torrance  is 
a  part.  A  theater,  a  well-equipped  library  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Los  Angeles  free  circulating  system, 
a  hospital,  and  a  health  and  welfare  center  are  some 
of  the  community  facilities  afforded.  Five  modern 
community  buildings  have  lately  been  completed  in 
the  civic  center — a  post  office,  city  hall,  police  head- 
quarters, auditorium,  and  library,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$206,843.89.  Federal  funds  have  paid  $52,279.10  for 
the  post  office  and  $54,605.00  has  been  granted  for 
the  others.  Several  other  municipal  buildings  are 
I^lanned,  making  "El  Prado"  the  nucleus  of  a  com- 
plete civic  center. 

On  December  31,  1932,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
Torrance  was  $29,000.  B}'  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000 
to  acquire  or  construct  a  municipally  owned  water  sys- 
tem was  validated.  This,  however,  is  a  self-licpiidating 
project  and  will  not  increase  the  comparatively  low 
municipal  tax  rate  of  83  cents  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation.  This  rate  does  not  include  a  county  tax 
rate  of  88  cents,  a  Los  Angeles  Free  Library  District 
tax  of  4  cents,  a  Los  Angeles  School  District  tax  of 
65.2  cents,  and  a  Sanitation  District  tax  of  21  cents. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  operative  and  nonoperative 
property,  including  railroads,  in  Torrance  is  $21,787,- 
372.  Operative  properties  (all  properties  such  as  pub- 
lic utilities,  highwaj'^  transportation  companies,  and 
other  designated  corporations)  are  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  while  nonoperative  properties  are  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  counties,  school  districts,  and  munici- 
palities. With  one  exception,  Torrance  has  the  lowest 
municipal  tax  rate  and  interest  rate  on  bonds  of  any 
industrial  community  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Vandergrift,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Established  in  1895  by  the  Vandergrift  Land  &  Improvement 
Co.,  subt-idiarj-  of  the  Apollo  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  The  Improve- 
ment Co.  has  operated  independently  since  1900.  Plant  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 
Co.  Xow  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Incorporated  1897. 
Population  in  1910,  3,876,  not  including  Vandergrift  Heights ; 
in  1920,  9,531  including  Vandergrift  Heights,  annexed  between 
1910  and  1920;  in  1930,  11,479;  and  in  1936,  approximately 
12,000.  F.  L.  and  J.  C.  Olmsted,  town  planners.  Wilkius  & 
Davison,  engineers. 

Location. — Vandergrift  lies  on  Pennsylvania  High- 
way Route  56  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  about  32 
miles,  by  highway,  northeast  of  Pittsburgh  on  a 
branch  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Origi- 
nally, the  steel  plant  was  located  at  Apollo,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  site  of  Vandergrift.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  around  189:3-94  necessitated  expansion,  and  as 
land  needed  for  this  expansion  was  held  at  too  high 


a  price,  the  site  of  Vandergrift  was  purchased,  con- 
sisting of  two  farms  totaling  640  acres.  The  lay  of 
the  land,  good  drainage,  and  the  presence  of  rail  facil- 
ities were  the  primary  factors  in  the  selection  of  the 
site.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  mill  on  May  2,  1895, 
and  for  the  town  on  June  4  of  the  same  year.  On 
June  8,  lots  were  offered  for  sale  to  individual  pur- 
chasers, and  on  October  29,  the  mill  started  produc- 
tion. In  1905,  Budgett  Meakin  in  Model  Factories  and 
Villages  said  of  Vandergrift : 

*  ♦  *  With  the  object  of  attracting  a  better  class  of  work- 
men than  usual,  the  subsidiary  company  formed  to  create  the 
village  in  1895  laid  out  040  acres  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
and  offered  building  lots  at  a  fair  price  without  any  restric- 
tions, save  that  liquor  should  never  be  sold  on  it.  Building 
lines  were  not  even  fixed,  the  new  owners  being  left  to  decide 
among  themselves  what  would  best  suit  all  in  each  street,  thus 
la.ving  the  foundations  of  what  by  1901  was  a  self-governing 
municipality  of  6.000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  detached 
and  for  the  most  part  picturesque,  without  disfiguring  front 
fences.  They  vary  in  cost  from  £280  to  £600,  so  that  they 
may  well  be  attractive. 

A  landscape  gardener  was  employed  to  plan  the  wide  streets, 
which  follow  the  contour  of  the  ground  in  graceful  curves, 
and  permit  of  numerous  angle-plots  being  ornamented  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  No  outhouses  have  been  allowed,  and 
the  back  gates  are  reached  by  alleys  running  through  each 
block,  along  which  are  laid  the  excellent  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, gas  fuel,  and  electric-light  mains,  connections  with  which 
were  completed  throughout  from  the  first  to  prevent  tearing 
up  the  streets.  These  and  the  alleys  are  paved  in  vitrified 
brick,  a  great  advance  for  America.  Four  sites  were  offered 
for  as  many  churches,  half  the  stipulated  minimum  cost  of 
each,  £3,000,  being  found  by  the  company.  Everything  else, 
including  the  building  of  houses,  was  left  to  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  result  has  been  most  successful,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  account  of  the  abundant  regular  work  afforded 
by  the  steel  mills,  80  percent  of  whose  employees  now  own 
their  houses. 

Electric,  water  supply,  and  telephone  plants  were 
established  by  the  improvement  company,  and  all  lots 
were  sold  with  sewer,  water,  electricity,  paved  streets, 
sidewalks,  and  alleys  installed  and  sti'eet  trees  planted. 
Dwellings  were  built  by  the  original  purchasers,  how- 
ever, and  not  by  the  company. 

The  Plan. — The  site  of  Vandergrift  forms  a  sloping 
promontory  lying  in  an  ox-bow  of  the  Kiskiminetas 
River.  The  planned  area  was  confined  to  an  elon- 
gated tract  rising  from  the  river  on  the  northeast  to 
Vandergrift  Heights.  A  high  bluff  dropping  abruptly 
to  the  river  flats  marked  the  southern  l)oundary  of 
the  original  plan.  On  the  north,  a  similar  though  less 
abrupt  drop,  sloping  gently  to  the  river  and  fui-nishing 
rail  facilities,  was  allotted  to  the  plant  site.  The 
street  pattern  was  dictated  almost  entirely  by  topo- 
graphical considerations  and  consists  essentially  of 
three  sections.  The  business  section  was  located  oppo- 
site the  railroad  station  site  and  adjacent  to  the  plant, 
centered    about    a    "village    green."     Forty-one    lots, 
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20  by  120  feet,  were  laid  out  for  business  purposes 
southeast  of  the  business  district.  Seven  hundred  and 
five  lots  with  25-  to  30-foot  frontage  formed  the  sec- 
ond section,  presumably  designed  for  row  or  group 
housing.  South  and  west  of  the  business  district,  376 
lots  with  45-  to  50-foot  frontage  were  provided,  to- 
gether with  a  hirge  lineal  park  area  which  followed 
a  natural  ravine.  Between  the  second  and  third  sec- 
tions, an  old  railroad  cut  was  planned  as  a  narrow 
park  area,  an  overpass  connecting  the  two  sections. 
Thus,  1,081  residential  lots  were  provided  for  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  5,000  persons,  giving  a  little 
over  0.16  feet  of  business  frontage  per  inhabitant,  if 
20-foot  lots  only  are  considered  as  planned  for 
business. 

/Subsequent  Deve]op7)ient.—The  first  two  sections 
mentioned  above  represent  about  all  of  the  original 
plan  that  remains  intact  today.  This  portion  was  de- 
veloped at  the  time  the  plant  was  established. 

The  section  lying  between  the  old  railroad  cut  and 
Vandergrift  Heights  did  not  develop  until  within  the 
last  10  years.  This  fact,  together  with  the  change  of 
owners  of  plant  and  real  estate,  may  account  for  the 


subsequent  disregard  of  the  plan,  although  this  could 
not  be  substantiated.  Mr.  J.  A.  Grimm,  mayor  of 
Vandergrift,  stated  that  this  area  has  grown  up  from 
either  side  toward  the  center.  The  only  features  which 
retain  a  suggestion  of  the  original  plan  are  a  portion 
of  the  park  area,  which  has  been  filled  in,  forming  a 
level  playfield  without  any  vegetation,  and  a  small 
strip  to  the  northwest  known  as  the  "Park  Plan," 
which  may  identify  it  with  the  original  layout.  Traces 
of  the  major  street  system  may  also  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  original  and  present  plans.  Thus,  some  in- 
dication is  given  that  the  original  plan  was  not  entirely 
disregarded,  but  rather  changed  to  permit  closer  de- 
velopment and  easier  layout  of  gridiron  blocks.  Its 
inferior  character  in  comparison  with  the  original  sec- 
tions is  striking.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  original  plan  was  the  provision  of  the  parkway  and 
overpass  at  the  old  railroad  cut  which  would  have 
provided  access  to  the  flats  below.  This  cut  has  been 
filled  in,  but  still  remains  in  park  and  playground 
use. 

Although  physically  separated  from  adjacent  devel- 
oi^ment  by  topography  and  the  river,  the  high  eleva- 


FIGURE  10. — As  planned 
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tion  permits  extensive  views  up  ami  down  the  river 
valley.  This  brinjrs  to  mind  the  growth  of  the  shack 
towns  around  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  whicli  has  been  re- 
peated at  Vandergrift  on  the  flats  to  the  south  of  the 
bluff  and  to  the  northeast  across  the  river.  Wlien 
visited,  these  areas  were  just  digging  themselves  out 
of  the  spring  floods  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1936.  Both  areas  lie  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
Vandergrift.  They  demonstrate  as  forcefully  as  do 
the  shack  towns  at  Kingsport  the  need  for  adequate 
control  of  the  area  outside  the  periphery  of  any  de- 
velopment. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is  perhaps  surprising 
that  any  of  the  character  originally  planned  should 
have  survived,  especially  when  the  lack  of  any  but  an 
oral  understanding  existed  between  the  improvement 
company  and  the  purchaser  regarding  the  type  of  hous- 
ing, building  lines,  and  use  of  property.  The  business 
section  at  present  centers  around  the  ''Y"  to  the  south- 
west of  the  "Green,"  the  latter  being  entirely  paved 
.and  used  for  parking.  Lots  on  tiie  west  side  of  the 
Green  are  occupied  by  brick  tenements,  apparently 
built  early  in  the  history  of  the  town.  On  Grant  Ave- 
nue, running  southeast  from  the  "Y,"  is  located  the 
main  business  section,  whicli  extends  for  about  three 
blocks.  Thus,  the  business  section  has  shifted  uphill 
from  the  Gi'een  toward  the  residential  section,  leaving 
a  tier  of  blocks  on  either  side  which  comprise  all  that 
is  left  of  the  planned  area.  This  has  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  some  20  conversions,  in  residential 
use,  and,  surprisingly,  in  single-family  residences  on 
25-foot  and  30-foot  lot  frontages.  Homes  are  thus 
left  with  from  1  to  3  feet  of  side  yard,  in  many  cases 
without  enough  room  for  access,  painting,  or  repairs. 
It  seems  highly  improbable  that  these  lots  could  ever 
have  been  planned  deliberately  for  single-family  use. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  that  all  the  houses,  al- 
though of  wood,  ai'e  extremely  well  built,  are  of  a 
similar  appearance,  and  today  serve  the  higher  income 
group  of  Vandergrift.  In  comparison  with  later  devel- 
opment, and  Mith  the  Heights,  this  section  is  decidedly 
superior,  and  its  use  as  residential  area  has  remained 
relatively  stable. 

While  detailed  study  would  be  required  to  determine 
conclusively  the  reasons  for  this  stability,  the  following 
observations  made  within  the  time  available  should 
be  considered.  This  portion  of  the  town  represents 
a  higher  percentage  of  home  owners  and  of  those  who 
have  maintained  a  continued  residence  in  the  homes 
probably  originally  built  by  them  or  their  parents. 
Second,  as  the  section  was  almost  completely  develoj^ed 
within  a  few  years  and  included  complete  physical 
utilities  as  well  as  homes,  and  as  it  was  built  with  an 
apparent  effort  at  community  cooperation,  its  character 
was  fixed  with  some  permanence.     Third,  the  curving 


streets,  splayed  intersections,  street  grades,  and  espe- 
cially the  wooded  character  obtained  by  matured  and 
really  magnificent  street  trees,  which  represent  about 
45  years'  gi-owtli.  have  been  so  obviou.sly  better  for 
residence  use  that  a  change  to  business  has  not  seemed 
reasonable.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  these 
very  things  may  have  caused  the  scattering  of  business 
conversions  spoken  of  above  rather  than  encouraging 
business  to  locate  at  some  defuiite  intersection.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  central  business  district  on  Grant  Avemie,  which 
it  must  be  admitted  offers  a  more  favorable  location 
for  business  tiian  the  area  around  the  Green,  these 
businesses  are  small  and  represent  the  desires  of  the 
individual  occupant,  who  also  makes  his  home  there, 
rather  than  anj'  particular  community  need  of  business 
at  these  points.  They  are,  however,  none  the  less 
objectionable. 

The  case  of  Vandergrift  is  unique  in  that  it  presents 
a  plan  somewhat  articulated  for  specific  use  where  no 
restrictions  have  been  in  force.  Subsequent  develop- 
ment has  shown  the  need  for  additional  restrictive 
safeguards  to  protect  the  integrity  of  that  use  in  ad- 
ditions to  physical  provisions  of  the  plan. 

A  limited  amount  of  business  has  also  sprung  up  at 
several  points  at  which  the  outside  development  has 
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connected  with  the  town.  The  bridge  connecting  with 
East  Vandergrift,  instead  of  being  located  at  the  logi- 
cal point  opposite  the  Green,  was  built  two  blocks  to 
the  southeast,  thus  encouraging  not  only  business  at  the 
intersection  of  Sherman  and  Farragut  Avenues  but  also 
the  movement  of  the  central  business  district  up  Grant 
Avenue.  The  development  to  the  south  connects  by  a 
steep  hillside  road  with  the  original  street  system  at 
Franklin  and  Hamilton  Avenues,  two  blocks  east  of 
the  railroad  cut,  originally  plainied  as  access  to  this 
area.  The  influence  of  such  connections  on  business 
location  is  plainly  evident  on  Longfellow  Street  in  the 
Heights,  which  forms  the  southeastern  link  with  the 
development  on  the  flats. 

Housing. — The  important  aspects  of  housing  in  Van- 
dergrift have  already  been  discussed.  Several  addi- 
tional points  may  be  made,  however.  In  spite  of  the 
high  density  of  single-family  detached  houses  with 
frame  construction,  the  fire  loss  has  been  relatively  low. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  excellent  construction 
of  the  houses  and  the  use  of  slate  roofs.  Building  lines 
of  10  to  15  feet  have  been  consistently  observed.  With 
this  shallow  setback  and  the  provision  of  16-foot  paved 
alleys  and  the  total  absence  of  restrictions,  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  alley  dwellings  should  appear.  This  is 
particularly  true  along  the  old  railroad  parkway, 
where  essentially  double  frontage  lots  occur.  The  same 
condition  has  also  occurred  on  Franklin  Street.  For 
the  most  part,  these  dwellings  have  been  well  con- 
structed and  no  area,  either  in  the  original  section  or 
in  subsequent  developments,  can  at  present  be  consid- 
ered a  slum. 

Ownership  by  occupant  has  increased  from  54  per- 
cent in  1930  to  about  60  percent  in  1936.  One  half  of 
1  percent  is  still  rented  by  the  company,  the  remainder 
being  rented  by  individual  landlords.  Owned  homes 
vrere  valued  at  an  average  of  $5,794  in  1930  and  $4,000 
in  1936,  while  rentals  have  remained  almost  static. 
The  number  of  residential  lots  ajipearing  on  table  5 
refers  only  to  those  planned.  In  1930  there  were 
about  2,400  dwellings  within  the  corporate  limits,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  are  upon  individual  lots. 
Further  development  within  the  present  corporate  lim- 
its is,  as  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  unlikely  without  increasing 
the  average  net  density,  as  very  few  vacant  lots  remain. 
The  property  in  the  corporate  limits  has  been  "sold 
out,"  as  far  as  the  improvement  company  is  concerned, 
for  about  10  years.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
no  restrictions  i^revail  in  Vandergrift.  This  applies  to 
municipal  codes  as  well  as  to  zoning  or  platting  regu- 
lations, and  the  town  operates  under  the  State  building 
code  only.  An  original  99-year  blanket  restriction  re- 
garding sale  of  liquor  was  overriden  recently  by  the 
establishment  of  a  State  liquor  store. 


Appearance. — A  mental  comparison  of  what  Vander- 
grift might  have  been  as  planned  with  what  it  is  today 
would  entirely  favor  the  former.  However,  a  compar- 
ison of  the  section  which  has  followed  the  original  plan 
with  the  subsequent  development  is  well  worth  study. 
The  i^leasant  curvature  and  alinement  of  the  contour 
streets  and  the  street  trees  offer  an  example  of  what 
maj'  still  be  accomplished  in  appearance  even  when 
other  elements  of  the  physical  plan  are  either  ignored 
or  are  not  of  the  same  excellence. 

Community  Facilities.- — As  Vandergrift  is  a  some- 
what isolated  town,  it  is  natural  to  expect  rather 
complete  community  life.  This  life  centers  largely 
around  the  10  churches  and  schools,  includine:  4  srade 
schools,  1  high  school,  and  1  parochial  school.  It  is 
worth  noting  in  relation  to  parks  and  playgi'ounds 
that  little  or  no  provision  was  made  in  the  original 
plan  for  active  recreation  in  the  form  of  athletic  fields 
and  school  playgrounds,  and  that  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment has  destroyed  some  natural  landscape  park 
areas  in  order  to  provide  the  above  facilities.  Criti- 
cism mieht  be  made  of  the  absence  of  these  features 
in  the  original  plan,  but  it  should  apply  even  more 
strongly  to  the  failure  of  subsequent  development  to 
provide  them  elsewhere  than  in  their  present  location. 
These  areas  are  intensively  used,  but  as  located  and 
developed,  hardly  add  to  the  desirability  of  adjacent 
property,  as  they  might  have  done  if  originally  fitted 
to  the  total  scheme. 

Government. — Vandergrift  is  incorporated  as  a 
borough  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  operates 
under  a  mayor  and  town-council  form  of  government. 

General  Considerations. — The  self-contained  char- 
acter of  Vandergrift  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  95 
percent  of  the  wage  earners  live  within  the  town,  while 
most  of  the  remaining  5  percent  live  just  outside  the 
corporate  limits.  An  inappreciable  percentage  work 
elsewhei-e.  In  1933-34,  it  was  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  was  approximately  4,000.  At 
pi-esent,  this  number  is  slightly  lower.  Between  2,500 
and  3,000  are  employed  by  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  The  United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Co..  occu- 
pying about  25  acres  on  the  lowland  at  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  town  bordering  the  river,  now 
forms  an  important  industry  and  employs  between 
500  and  600  men.  A  glove  factory  employing  about 
100  women  operates  in  the  town.  Employment  during 
the  depression  was  little  below  normal,  and  as  far  as  is 
known,  no  labor  troubles  of  any  kind  have  been 
encountered. 

Mr.  Grimm  said  of  the  workability  of  the  plan  that 
long  blocks  have  been  found  highly  satisfactory  and 
that  the  original  underground  utilities  were  now  ef- 
fectively serving  a  population  twice  as  large  as 
planned   for.     Water   is   supplied   by    artesian    wells 
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located  about  3  miles  beyoiul  tlie  city  limits.  Mr. 
Grimm  felt  that  the  utilities  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  if  they  had  been  located  in  the  alleys 
instead  of  in  the  streets.  As  to  the  alleys  themselves, 
a  desire  was  expressed  for  20-foot  widths  instead  of 
16.  Street  widths  have  been  entirely  adequate  except 
in  the  section  of  Grant  Avenue,  now  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  widened. 

In  the  mayor's  opinion,  the  present  companies  are  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  contemplated  by  the  Apollo  Ii'on 
&  Steel  Co.  of  a  higher  type  of  labor,  a  more  stable 
population,  and  a  more  contented  group  of  wage  earn- 
ers. The  wage  scale  in  the  steel  plant  is  the  same  as 
that  prevailing  in  Pittsburgh,  based  upon  the  rates 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin 
Workers.  Observation  of  the  type  of  persons  living 
in  Vandergrift  substantiates  the  statement  regarding 
the  relatively  high  type  of  population  prevailing, 
especially  in  the  original  section. 

Suburban  Communities 

Goodyear  Heights,  Akron,  Ohio 

Developed  1913-1920  by  the  Goodyear  Heights  Realty  Co., 
subsidiary  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  for  purchase  by 
employees.  Population  in  1936,  estimated  at  5,700  by  Akron 
Real  Property  Inventory.  Warren  H.  Manning,  town  planner. 
Mann  &  McXeille,  architects  for  allotment  No.  1 ;  George  H. 
Schwan,  architect  for  allotment  No.  2. 

Location. — Goodyear  Heights  lies  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  Akron,  about  2i/2  miles  from  the  central  busi- 
ness district  and  within  15  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Goodyear  plant. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Ak- 
ron had  caused  a  distinct  housing  shortage  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  realty  company  and  the  de- 
velopment in  1913  of  what  is  known  as  allotment  No. 
1,  containing  463  Jots.  In  1917,  allotment  No.  2, 
adjoining  the  first  development  and  at  that  time  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  was  developed,  containing  1,500 
lots.    The  whole  conmiunity  covers  about  400  acres. 

The  Plan. — Allotment  No.  2  occupies  one  of  the  high- 
est elevations  in  Akron.  A  portion  of  the  first  develop- 
ment occupies  a  rather  steep  hillside  which  rises  to  the 
city  reservoir,  an  elevation  which  has  been  given  some 
recognition  in  the  street  layout.  The  second  develop- 
ment is  almost  entirely  of  gridiron  pattern.  There  is 
little  in  the  plan  to  indicate  an  attempt  at  a  community 
unit  except  the  public  square  at  Goodyear  Avenue  and 
Pioneer  Street.  However,  a  certain  unity  is  obtained 
by  the  nature  of  the  topography,  which  resembles 
Indian  Hill  in  certain  resi)ects,  in  the  treatment  of 
detail,  and  in  the  partial  protection  of  the  periphery 
by  Seiberling  Field  at  the  entrance  to  the  Heights,  and 
by  a  metropolitan  paik  area  of  40  acres  on  the  northeast. 


Subsequent  Development. — Both  allotments  at  Good- 
year Heights  are  largely  completed  to  date,  about  300 
lots  out  of  the  original  1,965  still  remaining  vacant, 
and  66  lots  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  being  purchased 
by  the  city  for  park  purposes.  Of  the  10  lots  origin- 
ally allotted  to  business  around  the  square  in  the  first 
development,  9  are  occupied  by  business  structui'es 
with  apartments  on  the  second  floor.  Of  the  remain- 
ing lots  around  the  square,  4  on  Goodyear  Avenue  are 
occufjied  by  a  church,  3  by  an  unfinished  three-story 
apartment  house,  originally  started  as  a  dormitory  for 
women  employees,  1  lot  is  occupied  by  the  city,  and  2 
are  vacant.  In  the  second  development,  only  4  lots 
out  of  11  originally  alloted  to  business  use  are  occupied, 
2  by  business  and  2  by  a  church.  According  to  infor- 
mation from  the  Akron  City  Planning  Board,  22 
additional  lots  adjacent  to  the  original  allotment  and 
12  on  The  Brooklands  in  the  second  allotment  are  now 
zoned  for  business  use.  The  residential  development 
which  has  taken  place  immediately  outside  its  bor- 
ders is  of  a  distinctly  inferior  character  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  Heights  and  has  had  its  effect  as  evidenced 
along  The  Brooklands  and  Brittain  Road,  where  scat- 
tered second-rate  business  units  have  located  to  take 
advantage  of  the  restrictions  prevailing  in  the  Heights. 
City  bus  service  has  replaced  the  original  street  car 
line  and  operates  over  Goodyear  Avenue  and  Morning 
View. 

Hmising. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  company 
to  sell  homes  to  employees  without  profit.  In  order 
to  discourage  speculation,  however,  the  house  was  first 
sold  at  its  ''real  estate  value"  (25  percent  higher)  and 
payments  for  the  first  5  years  were  based  on  this  value. 
At  the  end  of  5  years,  if  the  purchaser  still  held  the 
title  and  was  still  employed  by  the  company,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  values  plus  interest  was  credited 
to  his  account  and  payments  thereafter  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  actual  cost.  In  addition,  the  company 
carried  fire  and  tornado  insurance  on  all  homes  at  its 
own  expense.  The  following  table  shows  the  payment 
method  used  in  allotment  No.  2.  The  first  develop- 
ment differed  from  this  in  the  price  range  and  the 
amortization  period,  which  was  15  years. 

Table  6. — Shoiciii;/  pniimrnis  required  on  properties  at  values, 
given  on  the  basis  of  2  percent  doicn  payment 


Cost 

Real  estate  value... 

$3,600.00 
$4,500.00 

$3,700.00 
$4,625.00 

$3,900.00 
$4,875.00 

$4,200.00 
$5,250.00 

$4,400.00 
$5,500.00 

$4,6)0.00 
$5,800.00 

Semimonthly  pay- 
ments over  20  years: 

First  5  years 

17.44 

17.92 

18.90 

20.35 

21.32 

22.48 

Next  5  years 

14.54 

14.96 

15.76 

16.96 

17.77 

18.79 

Last  10  years 

6.U 

6.62 

6.98 

7  51 

7.87 

8.30 

52 
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Minimum  house  costs  in  various  sections  of  the  develop- 
ment in  1913  ranged  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  and  in  1917 
ranged  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  Tlie  same  payment  fig- 
ures were  also  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  rents  for 
those  homes  rented  by  the  company,  which  constitute 
6  percent  of  all  the  homes  in  the  Heights. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  city  planning  board  indicates 
that  66  percent  are  now  owned  by  the  occupant,  and 
those  remaining  in  rental  are  scattered  among  indi- 
vidual landlords.  The  percentage  of  home  owners  has 
been  considerably  reduced  by  the  depression,  as  shown 
in  the  previous  estimate  by  the  company  of  90  percent 
ownership  before  the  planning  board  sui-vey  was  made. 

Relatively  complete  deed  restrictions  cover  the  com- 
munity, including  land  use,  minimum  cost  of  house, 
architectural  and  landscape  control,  setback  lines, 
porches,  semi-detached  housing,  fences,  garages  and 
barns,  easements,  and  control  of  resale  as  long  as  the 
mortgage  is  held  by  the  company.  The  original  restric- 
tions in  allotment  No.  1  expired  in  1928  and  in  allotment 
No.  2  in  1931.  Previous  to  these  dates,  no  change  in  the 
restrictions  could  be  made.  From  these  dates  on,  change 
in  the  restrictions  in  any  one  block  can  be  made  only  by 
the  owners  holding  51  percent  of  the  front  footage  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  in  any  block.  No  conversions 
have  occurred  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  additional 
area  zoned  by  the  city  for  business ;  and  as  the  character 
of  the  community  has  been  completely  established,  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  change  will  occur  except  on  peripheral 
streets,  where  adjacent  development  is  either  in  business 
or  of  an  inferior  character.     However,  this  compara- 
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Figure  11 


tively  high  degree  of  stability  has  been  aflfected  by  fac- 
tors to  be  discussed  later. 

The  six-room  detached  house  has  been,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  company,  the  most  successful  type  for  both 
rental  and  ownership.  There  has  been  during  the  last 
few  years  a  tendency  among  the  residents  to  take  in 
roomers  and  double  up,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
pany, makes  the  estimate  of  5,700  population  low. 
The  company  estimate  is  from  6,400  to  8,000  in  the 
1,600  family  units.  Values  for  houses  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  average  around  $3,800,  with  improved  lots 
averaging  $1,200. 

Appearance. — The  housing,  especially  in  allotment 
No.  2,  is  well  designed  and,  together  with  the  excellent 
provision  of  street  trees,  forms  the  most  distinctive 
quality  of  the  community.  The  most  objectionable 
feature  in  the  entire  development  is  the  presence  of 
telephone  poles  and  wires  on  the  streets.  This  oc- 
curred because  the  streets  were  dedicated  to  the  city 
before  the  wiring  was  installed,  and  no  agreement  was 
reached  in  this  respect,  the  city  granting  utility  rights 
to  the  light  and  telephone  companies. 

An  interesting  and  effective  variation  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  street  picture  where  the  gridiron  pattern 
prevails  by  setting  back  the  corner  houses  an  additional 
10  feet  from  the  front  street  line. 

Commiimty  Facilities. — Seiberling  Park  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Heights  provides  for  the  active  outdoor 
recreational  activities  of  the  employees.  The  Metro- 
politan Park  area  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Heights 
has  as  j'et  been  little  developed.  The  park  adjacent 
to  the  reservoir  is  equipped  with  an  excellent  field 
house  but  otherwise  has  not  yet  been  developed  exten- 
sively. The  reservoir  area  is  covered  with  turf  and 
affords  an  excellent  view  of  Akron  and  the  surround- 
ing country  but  is  not  otherwise  used  for  recreation. 
Of  the  five  smaller  park  areas  in  the  Heights,  four  are 
excellently  maintained  by  the  city  and  afford  attrac- 
tive areas  for  passive  recreation.  The  fifth,  an  interior 
park,  lies  on  a  rather  steep  hillside  at  Goodyear  and 
Tonawanda  Avenues.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to 
develop  it  as  a  public  recreation  area,  probably  because 
of  its  i^urely  local  character,  its  limited  provision  for 
access  furnished  by  four  rather  narrow  easements  be- 
tween abutting  lots,  and  its  proximity  to  the  metro- 
politan park  area.  It  is  at  present  unused  except  for 
burning  brush,  etc.  There  are  three  churches  within 
the  development.  The  school  facilities  lie  just  outside, 
however;  the  grade  school  on  a  10-acre  site  at  a  central 
point  opposite  the  reservoir  area  at  Brittain  and  New- 
ton Streets,  and  the  high  school  adjacent  to  Seiberling 
Field.  Other  community  facilities  of  an  indoor  nature 
are  provided  in  the  recreation  building  at  the  plant. 

Gorernment.—GooAyeRY  Heights  is  now  entirely 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Akron.     Aside  from  en- 
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forcing  the  restrictions,  holding  mortgages,  and  rent- 
ing property,  the  company  has  no  proprietary  conti'ol 
in  the  development. 

General  Consideratio-ns. — About  one-eighth  of  the 
14,000  employees  working  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  live  in  Goodyear  Heights, 
or  about  1.1  plant  workers  per  dwelling.  The  aver- 
age wage  prevailing  in  the  Goodyear  plant  is  85  cents 
per  hour  for  a  36-hour  week.  In  addition,  there  are 
about  10  percent  of  the  wage  earners  living  in  the 
Heights  who  work  elsewhere  than  in  the  Goodyear 
plant.  The  company  feels  that  the  objectives  desired 
in  establishing  the  Heights  have  been  realized  in  pro- 
viding much  needed  housing,  free  from  the  element 
of  si^eculation.  for  the  employees,  in  providing  an  un- 
usually low  down  payment  and  long-term  amortiza- 
tion, thus  encouraging  home  ownership  at  a  time 
when  down  payments  were  high  and  amortization 
periods  were  short;  and  in  avoiding  the  suggestion 
of  a  mill  village  in  the  character  of  the  development. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  these  elements  and  of  the 
physical  quality  of  the  Heights,  the  labor  troubles 
which  took  place  during  the  early  part  of  this  year 
have  had  a  definite  and  demoralizing  effect  not  onlj'  on 
the  social  life  of  the  Heights  but  upon  property  values. 
It  is  understood  that  few  of  the  residents  were  either 
dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions  or  responsible  for 
later  outbreaks  which  are  said  by  residents  of  the 
Heights  to  have  Ijeen  promoted  largely  by  floaters  and 
unattaclied  men  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  How- 
ever, the  movement  of  portions  of  the  plant  units  to 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  Good- 
j'ear  is  the  largest  employer  in  Akron  and  that  Akron 
depends  for  its  existence  \\]}0\\  the  rubber  industry 
have  been  reflected  in  a  drop  in  property  values,  not 
confined  to  the  Heights,  to  be  sure,  for  which  this 
community  itself  is  not  primarily  responsible.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  according  to  observations  made 
by  several  employees  living  in  the  Heights,  many  of 
the  people  livuig  there  continued  to  work  during  this 
period.  It  is  believed  from  talking  with  these  persons 
that  this  condition  resulted  from  the  greater  content- 
ment and  stability  of  the  population  of  the  Heights. 

According  to  JNIr.  L.  B.  Hiebel.  city  planning  engi- 
neer of  Akron,  the  physical  plan  has  been  successful 
in  respect  to  both  use  and  maintenance,  although  fire 
protection  and  traffic  are  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
curvilinear  pattern  and  the  necessary  grades  of  some 
streets. 

Some  interesting  cost  data  regarding  the  first  develop- 
ment are  given  below: 

Average  cost  of  raw  land '$300 

I.ots  .at  4  lots  per  acre  on  raw  land,  value '75 

Raw  lot  and  improvements,  street  utilities,  etc 'iiOO 
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Itemized  statement 

Cost  of  property  (100  acres  at  .?30()  per  acre) $30,000.00 

Excavating  100,000  yards  (estimated) 27,175.00 

Curb  for  brick  paving,  11,796  feet  (estimated) 3,538.00 

Gravel  roads,  36,078  square  yards  (estimated) 16,235.00 

Curbs    and    gutters    for    gravel    roads,    35,958    feet 

(estimated ) 21, 574. 00 

Sanitary  sewer  system  (estimated) 21,000.00 

Storm  drain  system  (estimated) 8,  OOi).  00 

Main  drain 8,  510.  74 

Bridge    (concrete) 9,729.66 

Planting  trees  and  shrubs  (estimated) 2,500.00 

Office    and    engineering    expense,     architects,    etc. 

(estimated) 21.000.  00 

Blue  pond  drain 2,032.00 

Instruments 445. 00 

Sidewalks,  265,531  feet  (estimated) 23,153.00 

Grading  about  houses,  topsoil,  seeding  (estimated) 13,000.00 

Miscellaneous  (ditches,  surveyors'  monuments,  etc.)_  1,882.60 

Total 210,  675.  00 

Total  number  of  lots 430 

Average  cost  of  lot $489.94 

Range  of  sale  price $240-$760 

'  Per  acre. 

=  Per  lot. 

Work  is  let  to  contractors  m  a  wholesale  way  on  large 
scale.  An  optional  form  of  life  insurance  is  offered  to 
cover  employees  during  period  of  payments. 

Indian  Hill,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Founded  in  1915  and  developed  by  the  Indian  Hill  Co.,  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Norton  Company,  manufacturers  of  abrasive  ma- 
chinery. Within  the  corporate  limits  of  Worcester.  Population 
in  1936,  approximately  580.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  town  planner 
and  architect. 

Location. — Lidian  Hill  occupies  a  hillside  site  ad- 
jacent to,  but  entirely  segregated  from,  the  factory  and 
surrounding  development,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Indian  Lake  and  the  city  of  "Worcester.  It  is  entirely 
removed  from  through  motor  traffic  except  at  the  periph- 
ery. The  site  is  conveniently  located  with  relation  to 
the  factory,  but  not  to  transit  facilities  to  the  center  of 
Worcester.  The  primary  purpose  in  establishing  In- 
dian Hill  was  to  encourage  employee  ownership  of 
homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  in  order  that  both 
living  and  labor  conditions  might  be  bettered. 

The  Plan. — The  hillside  site  necessitated  an  irregular 
street  pattern,  which  was  very  successful.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  periphery  at  the  base  of  the  hill  is  sepa- 
rated from  an}'  possibility  of  adjacent  development  by 
the  Boston  and  ilaine  Railroad  right-of-way,  Indian 
Lake,  and  areas  owned  by  the  Norton  Co.  and  by  the 
public.  Also,  the  area  to  the  north  and  east,  including 
the  top  of  the  hill,  is  entirely  owned  by  the  company 
with  the  exception  of  Kendric  Field,  which  is  a  city 
park  area.  Sites  were  provided  for  a  community  cen- 
ter and  dining  hall  for  emploj-ees.  An  approach  over 
the  railroad  right-of-way  was  planned  to  enter  the  com- 
munity center. 
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Tliere  is  in  Indian  Hill  tlie  nucleus  of  the  neiglibor- 
Iiood  unit  idea,  as  upon  its  completion  any  future 
through  traffic  will  be  confined  to  the  peripheral  streets 
of  Indian  Hill  Road.  Ararat  Street,  and  Stores  or  C 
Street,  all  of  which  connect  with  outside  development. 
Inside  these  bounding  streets,  which  surround  the 
Hill,  the  nature  of  the  topography  and  the  present 
street  system,  forming  an  almost  square  unit  of  about 
150  acres,  are  such  as  to  discourage  through  traffic. 

Subsequent  Development. — Two  distinct  develop- 
ments now  exist  at  Indian  Hill:  the  original  com- 
munity, known  as  Indian  Hill  South,  and  Indian  Hill 
North,  built  during  the  war  period  in  1919.  The 
original  is  of  greater  interest  here,  although  the  latter 
presents  an  interesting  contrast.  Of  about  200  lots 
plamied  for  residential  use  in  Indian  Hill  South.  52 
lots  have  been  built  upon.  The  west  portion  of  the 
community,  including  the  proposed  community  center 
and  overpass,  has  never  been  developed.  The  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  has  been  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  plan.  Indian  Hill  North  lies  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hill  from  the  original  develop- 
ment and  i^rovides  94  houses,  giving  a  total  of  146 
homes  for  the  entire  community  at  present.  Indian 
Hill  North,  however,  is  without  the  interesting  street 
plan  of  the  south  section. 

Housing. — Homes  in  the  south  section  average  five 
to  six  rooms  and  are  exceptionally  well  designed  and 


built.  These  homes  were  erected  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $2,500  to  $3,200,  and  sold  to  employees  on  two 
notes:  the  first  for  $1,000,  payable  in  12  months  at  5 
percent,  and  the  second  for  the  balance,  payable  on 
demand  at  5  percent.  Both  notes  were  secured  by 
l^urchase-money  mortgages  and  an  insurance  agree- 
ment. These  houses  are  of  frame  and  part  stucco,  all 
with  slate  roofs.  The  homes  built  in  the  north  section 
reflect  the  inflated  war  prices,  their  cost  being  con- 
siderably more  than  those  in  the  south  section, 
although  they  are  smaller,  consisting  of  five  small 
rooms.  AVhile  attractive,  they  are  inferior  to  the 
original  development.  These  houses  were  built  as  an 
emergency  measure,  for  rent.  However,  the  company 
found  it  desirable  to  sell  them  at  a  loss  rather  than 
to  continue  to  rent  them  after  the  war.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  their  relative  desirability  at  present,  as 
reflected  in  the  rents  charged  for  the  several  houses 
still  occupied  by  tenants.  Those  in  the  south  section 
rent  for  $30  to  $40,  those  in  the  north  for  $22.  Upkee]> 
in  both  sections,  almost  without  exception,  is  excellent. 
Houses  are  well  painted,  and  lawns  and  gardens  are 
well  kept.  A  good  percentage  of  the  population  is  of 
Swedish  origin,  which  may  be  reflected  in  the  excel- 
lent upkeep.  An  interesting  condition  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  range  of  income  groups,  which  includes  all 
types  of  labor  and  earning  capacity.     Employees  who 
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Figure  12. — Imlian  Hill  South,  as  planned  and  partially  developed 
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have  come  up  in  the  company  have  preferred  to  remain 
in  Indian  Hill  rather  than  to  move  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  topographical  conditions,  and  the  fact 
that  no  garages  were  originally  planned,  group  garages 
owned  by  the  company  have  been  erected.  They  are 
not,  however,  conveniently  located  with  reference  to 
the  houses  in  the  south  section  and  are  objectionably 
evident  in  the  north  section.  This  is  due  to  lack  of 
better  available  locations,  since  none  were  provided  for 
in  the  original  plan. 

Deed  restrictions  covering  the  community  control  use 
and  provide  for  approval  or  repurchase  by  the  com- 
pany of  any  property  in  case  of  resale. 

Appearance. — The  south  section  of  Indian  Hill  con- 
tains many  refinements  usually  found  only  in  more  ex- 
pensive developments.  Attractive  ornamental  light 
standards  and  street  signs  have  been  used.  Several 
streets  have  been  planted  with  flowering  pears.  Re- 
taining walls  and  terraces  have  been  utilized  in  han- 
dling the  steeper  grades  in  an  effective  manner. 
Boundary  hedges  have  been  used  on  all  lots  in  both 
sections  with  good  effect.  These  details,  together  with 
the  attractive  houses,  good  maintenance,  and  a  degree  of 
maturity,  have  created  an  excellent  example  of  com- 
munity planning,  even  in  its  incomplete  state.  How- 
ever, the  scale  of  the  street  planting  should  be  noted. 
Norway  Maples  have  been  used  on  a  number  of  streets. 
Their  dense  shade,  combined  with  their  close  planting 
in  the  strips  along  the  narrow  roadways  and  their  low- 
branching  habit,  have  injured  certain  fine  vistas  and 
views,  especially  on  Indian  Hill  Road,  "Weelahka  Place, 
and  Satucket  Place.  These  trees  now  range  from  G  to 
10  inches  in  diameter  and  already  give  a  somewhat 
"woody"  appearance  to  the  street  picture.  A  grocery 
store  run  by  private  interests  is  operated  in  each 
section  in  lieu  of  the  conununity  center.  Although 
these  are  conversions,  they  have  been  well  handled  un- 
der restrictions,  and  offer  no  objectionable  features. 

Conununity  Facilities. — Indian  Hill  has  immediately 
surrounding  it  an  adequate  supjjly  of  recreational  and 
community  facilities  which  are  intensively  used,  es- 
l)ecially  by  the  younger  people  of  the  community.  The 
company  has  encouraged  community  gardening  on 
allotments  furnished  by  them  nearby.  Those  who  de- 
sire gardens  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  plowing.  A  nine- 
hole  golf  course  is  privately  operated  on  compain-  land. 
In  addition  to  the  public  athletic  field,  the  company 
provides  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field,  and  a  bathhouse 
on  Indian  Lake.  A  city  grade  school  is  located  on  In- 
dian Hill  Road,  convenient  to  both  north  and  south  sec- 
tions. A  grocery  store  is  maintained  in  each  section, 
as  noted  above. 

Government. — Indian  Hill  has  no  government  other 
than  that  of  the  city  of  Worcester.     However,  although 


the  com2:)any  has  disposed  of  all  the  houses  except 
about  six  which  it  still  owns,  it  continues  to  maintain 
the  streets  and  furnish  scavenger  service.  Water  and 
fire  protection  are  furnished  by  the  city.  Both  sections 
lie  within  class  '"B"  residential  district  under  the 
AVorcester  zoning  ordinance. 

General  Confiiderations. — ^At  pi-esent,  the  two  sec- 
tions house  about  5  percent  of  the  employees  of  the 
I^lant,  while  4  percent  of  the  wage  earners  living  in  the 
community  work  elsewhere.  The  company  feels  that 
housing,  together  with  providing  and  encouraging 
community  activities,  has  been  a  good  business  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Clifford  S.  Anderson,  secretary  of  both 
the  Indian  Hill  and  Norton  Companies,  states  that  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  the  company  in  providing  bet- 
ter living  and  working  conditions,  stability  of  land  use 
and  values,  and  the  retention  of  the  increment  by  the 
purchaser  have  been  realized  in  all  particulars;  that 
the  development  has  been  a  good  influence  in  lowering 
labor  turnover;  and  that  a  small  financial  loss  has  been 
sustained  by  the  company  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a  profit. 
Also,  a  small  loss  results  from  general  maintenance  of 
streets,  rubbish  collection,  etc.,  which  services  are  fur- 
nished without  charge.  He  states  that  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  plan  on  the 
basis  of  experience. 

In  ansM-er  to  the  query  regarding  change,  improve- 
ment, or  avoidance  of  certain  elements  in  the  plan,  Mr. 
Anderson  makes  an  interesting  observation  regarduig 
the  relative  success  of  the  two  sections.  "No  change  ex- 
cept as  follows:  We  have  two  classes  of  houses,  one, 
(south  section)  well  built,  small  maintenance  cost,  and 
reasonable  size;  tiro,  (north  section)  cheaper,  higher 
maintenance  cost,  too  small  (5  rooms  ordy).  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  number  of  these  have  been  added  to  or 
converted  into  four  rooms  because  of  the  small  room 
size.  "We  would  only  Ijuild  class  one  houses  in  (tlie) 
future." 
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War  Housing — Separate  Communities 

Brooklawn  (Noreg  Village),  Camden  County,  N.  J. 

An  emergency  war  housing  town  developed  in  1918  by 
the  Xoreg  Realty  Co.  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Incorporated  under  the  name  of  Brooklawn  in  1924.  Popula- 
tion in  1936,  approximately  2,000.  Planned  by  Bissell  &  Sinkler, 
architects. 

Location. — Brooklawn  lies  about  6  miles  south  of 
Camden  and  8  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  adjacent 
to  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  main  State  bj'pass 
route  coimecting  New  York  with  the  South  via  the 
Pennsville-New  Castle  ferry  at  New  Castle,  Del.  At 
the  time  of  development,  the  tract  was  entirely  in  farm 
land  and  completely  isolated  from  other  urban  areas. 
During  the  period  of  the  war.  the  town  was  intended 
for  workers  in  the  Pusej'  and  Jones  Shipyards  near 
Gloucester,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  survive 
after  the  war,  either  as  a  local  community  or  until  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  district. 

The  Plan.— A  design  of  a  high  degree  of  formality, 
which  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  existing  condi- 
tions, was  attempted  in  the  layout  of  Brooklawn.  The 
site  comprised  a  relatively  level  area  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  Timber  Creek,  which  is  a  tidal  estuary  of  the 
Delaware.  Mount  Ephraim  Road,  now  called  King's 
Highway,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
corporate  limits,  enclosing  an  area  of  250  acres.  The 
site  has  a  relatively  low  elevation,  with  a  high  water 
table  which  made  subdrainage  difficult.  In  addition, 
the  ai-ea  was  bisected  by  the  AVoodbury  and  Gloucester 
Turnpike  and  by  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Rail- 
road, which  would  carry  both  auto  and  rail  traffic 
through  the  center  of  anj'  subsequent  development. 
The  plan,  which  was  never  completed,  attempted  to 
carry  a  strong  architectural  scheme  across  both  the 
turnpike  and  the  railroad,  both  of  which  effectively 
divided  the  site  into  two  distinct  units.  From  the 
plan,  it  is  evident  that  the  convenience  of  streets,  lots, 
and  rear  service  lanes  was  considered  as  secondai-y  to 
the  desire  to  create  strong  house  groupings  and  axial 
relationships.  Dead  end  and  double  service  lanes  were 
used  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  house  locations. 
The  arrangement  of  the  street  plan  suggests  an  attempt 
to  adaj^t  a  scale  suitable  for  a  much  larger  and  more 
monumental  type  of  development  and  has  introduced 
an  intricacy  of  pattern  not  justified  by  either  the 
original  objective  or  the  subsequent  development. 

Subsequent  Development. — In  1923,  the  homes  were 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in 
1924,  the  town  was  incorporated  under  a  mayor-council 
form  of  government  which  took  title  to  the  streets  and 
public  areas.     In  the  same  year,  the  Pusey  &  Jones 


yards  at  Gloucester  went  into  receivership  and  were 
abandoned,  leaving  Brooklawn  without  any  support- 
ing industrj'.  Practically  all  of  the  homes  were  under 
mortgage  to  the  Shipping  Board  at  this  time,  and  a 
mnnber  reverted  to  the  Government.  In  1932.  the 
Shipping  Board  still  held  mortgages  upon  or  held  title 
to  350  of  the  447  dwelling  units  originally  built.  In 
February  of  1936.  the  Government  still  held  50  prop- 
erties in  fee  simple  and  50  properties  upon  which  a 
mortgage  still  ran. 

The  condition  just  described  has  created  a  difficult 
problem  which  is  just  being  ironed  out.  The  town  in 
incorporating  ^vas  depending  for  its  income  upon  taxes 
levied  iq^on  private  property  within  its  limits.  How- 
ever, the  title  to  a  large  part  of  this  property,  until 
recently,  was  held  as  tax-exempt  under  the  United 
States  Government,  which  took  title  from  the  Xoreg 
Realt}'  Co.  at  the  close  of  war  operations.  The  town, 
therefore,  has  been  trying  to  operate  over  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  last  12  years  on  about  half  of  its  potential 
tax  revenues.  Property  still  owned  by  the  Government 
was  rented,  but  no  repairs  were  made,  and  no  provision 
existed  whereby  this  property  coidd  be  disposed  of  ex- 
cept to  private  purchasers.  During  a  portion  of  this 
period,  tenants  retained  their  houses  rent  free.  During 
the  past  year,  in  an  effort  to  recoup  part  of  its  lost  reve- 
nue, the  city  endeavored  to  take  title  to  this  property, 
renovate,  and  either  rent  or  sell  it.  Governmental  diffi- 
culties for  a  time  made  this  impossible,  but  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  an  arrangement  was 
finally  reached  whereby  the  city  has  taken  title  to  the 
vacant  dwellings,  and  is  rehabilitating  them  for  rent  or 
sale.  The  condition  of  many  of  these  houses  made  them 
unlivable  and  a  number  had  remained  vacant  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  In  several  of  the  houses  visited,  the 
roofs  had  long  been  leaking,  jDlaster  had  fallen,  and 
cellars  were  filled  with  water,  due  to  the  lack  of  upkeep 
of  the  syphons  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  low 
elevation. 

The  remaining  vacant  land  within  the  corporate 
limits  has  also  been  turned  over  to  the  town.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  serious  handicaps  which  have  affected 
Brooklawn  since  its  incorporation,  the  town  is  now  in 
a  unique  position  in  that  it  not  only  owns  a  number 
of  houses  from  which  it  may  in  part  recoup  its  losses, 
but  also  holds  title  to  most  of  the  vacant  land  within 
its  borders.  Had  this  property  previously  been  sold 
to  private  interests,  the  town  would  be  forced  to  write 
off  aU  the  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  streets,  police, 
fire,  and  scavenger  service  over  a  period  of  12  years. 

The  physical  arrangement  of  the  town  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  many  respects.  The  railroad  right-of- 
way,  in  addition  to  cutting  the  town  in  half  as  to  use. 
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is  partially  elevated,  whicli  makes  the  separation  visu- 
ally complete.  Tlie  projected  grade  crossing  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Woodbury  and  Gloucester  Turnpike 
has  been  closed  and  would  have  formed,  if  open,  a  bad 
acute  intersection.  Through  traffic  to  and  from  Cam- 
den follows  the  route  of  New  Broadway.  A  pedes- 
trian overpass  is  the  only  connection  at  this  point 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  town.  At  the  town 
center,  the  strong  connection  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  town  which  might  be  expected  from  looking  at 
the  plan  is,  in  fact,  provided  for  only  by  an  inadequate 
pedestrian  underpass.  The  only  point  at  which  vehic- 
ular access  is  provided  is  at  the  State  highway  under- 
l^ass  at  the  south  edge  of  the  development.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  to  obtain  a  vehicular  underpass  at  some 
future  date  on  the  axis  of  the  town  center,  in  which 
event  the  railroad  grade  will  have  to  be  elevated  still 
further  or  the  street  depressed. 

The  alley  and  lot  arrangement  are,  however,  the 
most  objectionable  features.  The  house  grouping  has 
necessitated  the  use  of  blind  alleys  with  crooked  aline- 
ment  which,  together  with  the  odd-shaped  blocks,  has 
created  a  very  uneven  allotment  of  alley  frontage  to 
the  lots,  and  in  many  cases  no  alley  frontage  at  all. 


This  makes  the  alleys  inefficient  for  refuse  collection, 
requires  duplicate  service  both  on  the  street  and  in  the 
allej',  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  alleys  is  further  in- 
creased by  their  use  for  garage  entrances.  Many  of  the 
lot  frontages  are  too  narrow  for  anything  more  than  a 
gate.  The  turnarounds  provided  in  dead-end  alleys  are 
hardly  adequate  for  the  turning  radius  of  a  car  and 
are  surrounded  witli  garages,  which  have  been  difficult 
to  relate  to  the  allej'  because  of  the  eccentric  lot  lines. 
The  rigid  manner  in  which  the  streets  have  been  ar- 
ranged, together  with  the  alley  treatment,  has  thus 
created  an  uneconomical  plan  in  its  utilization  of 
street  area  and  a  non-functional  plan  in  relation  to  the 
shape  of  blocks  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  lot 
space.  In  addition,  it  has  made  the  arrangement  of 
overhead  wiring  difficult,  as  regards  economical  erec- 
tion, servicing,  and  appearance. 

The  periphery  of  the  town  is  well  protected  by 
Timber  Creek,  which  is  about  200  feet  wide,  merging 
into  flats  on  the  north  toward  Camden,  and  into  a 
wide  water  area  and  woodland  on  the  west  and  south. 
As  the  town  owns  most  of  the  vacant  land,  it  is  in  a 
favorable  position  to  protect  itself  against  undesirable 
development   within   its   limits.     However,   a   certain 
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amount  of  substandard  development  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  form  of  business  along  the  Gloucester 
Turnpike  at  the  north  edge  of  the  town.  In  the  east 
section,  adjoining  Haekon  Road  and  Browning  Lane, 
a  number  of  typical  Philadelphia  two- family  houses 
have  been  built,  which  house  a  distinctly  different 
population.  This  fact  is  definitely  reflected  in  the 
decreased  desirability  of  the  original  homes  across  the 
street.  Timber  Creek  has  possibilities  as  a  recrea- 
tional area,  but  not  until  adequate  measures  are  taken 
to  treat  the  sewage  from  Chester,  Philadelphia,  Cam- 
den, and  points  above  which  now  creates  in  the  creek 
an  extremely  polluted  and  odorous  condition.  The 
area  of  50  acres  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town 
was  never  completed  for  residence  and  offers  the  only 
available  industrial  site  in  the  town,  as  it  has  access 
to  deep  water  and  direct  highway  connections  with 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  being  too 
low  for  desirable  residential  development.  The  town 
is  holding  the  tract  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  able  to 
attract  some  desirable  industry  to  the  site.  Protection 
of  residential  development  on  the  north  should  be  con- 
sidered, however,  by  providing  some  form  of  park 
buffer  paralleling  the  town  center. 

Business  in  the  original  development  is  confined 
at  present  to  a  well-designed  business  group  at  the 
corner  of  New  Broadway  and  the  town  center,  and  to 
the  old  administration  building,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  inn.  Sporadic  business  groups  have 
grown  up  on  the  Gloucester  Turnpike,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  on  Browning  Lane,  which  forms  part  of 
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the  subsequent  development  which  has  taken  place. 
No  conversions  have  been  made  in  the  original  resi- 
dential section,  however. 

The  original  18-foot  minor  streets  without  curbimg 
Iiave  been  found  unsatisfactory  both  in  width  and  in 
the  lack  of  a  definite  boundary  to  the  roadway,  which 
made  maintenance  of  gutters  and  park  strips  difficult. 
At  the  present  time,  Woi-ks  Progress  Administration 
labor  is  being  used  to  put  in  curbing,  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials being  borne  by  the  abutting  property  owner. 
At  the  same  time,  the  roadway  is  being  widened  2  feet. 

Housing. — Whatever  the  defects  of  site  arrange- 
ment, the  housing  in  general  has  been  well  planned 
and  well  constructed.  The  majority  have  stucco  ex- 
teriors on  frame  and  tile  construction.  The  housing 
types  are  about  equally  divided  among  detached,  semi- 
detached, and  group.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
the  semidetached  has  been  most  in  demand  because  of 
a  lower  price  and  lower  carrying  charges  than  on  the 
detached.  This  indicates  the  local  influence  of  the 
Philadelphia  row  house,  in  that  the  demand  for  a 
more  desirable  type  of  house  has  not  gone  to  the  extent 
of  demanding  detached  dwellings.  A  distinct  pref- 
erence has  been  shown  for  the  five-  and  six-room  houses 
as  against  those  with  four  rooms;  but  at  the  present 
time,  the  housing  shortage  in  the  Philadelphia  region 
is  indicated  by  the  insistent  demand  for  houses  of  any 
type.  Existing  vacancies  are  few  and  represent  houses 
being  held  for  sale  only.  All  houses  have  basements 
and  are  equipped  with  furnaces.  The  town  owns  its 
own  water  supply,  while  title  to  the  sewerage  system 
is  still  held  by  the  Goverimient.  Many  of  the  houses 
now  owned  by  the  town  have  been  reserved  for  occu- 
pancy as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  habitable.  A  realty 
company,  known  as  the  "Brooklawn  Housing  Corpora- 
tion,'' has  taken  over  a  number  of  houses  to  sell  and 
holds  approximately  40  percent  of  those  rented  at  the 
present  time,  which  percentage  is  being  gradually  de- 
creased in  favor  of  ownership. 

Appearance. — In  spite  of  the  strong  architectural 
attempt  which  was  made  in  house  grouping  and  ar- 
rangement, the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  visually  as 
well  as  functionally.  The  attempt  to  end  street  vistas 
with  two  houses  placed  at  45°  in  the  middle  of  a  block 
not  only  fails  to  make  a  group  but  leaves  a  void  on  the 
axis,  and  the  resulting  diagonal  lines  of  the  house  mass 
produce  an  unjaleasant  and  awkward  effect.  The  small 
areas  of  lawn  created  by  this  arrangement  form  essen- 
tially the  common  front  yards  of  the  abutting  houses, 
but  are  owned  and  maintained  by  the  town.  Being 
too  small  for  play  areas,  they  are  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  Semidetached  dwellings  at  street  corners 
are  turned  at  45°  with  the  street  intersection  in  an 
attempt  to  form  a  group,  but  fail  to  recognize  the 
strong  lines  of  the  street.     The  design  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  houses  is  adapted  to  a  much  more  informal 
arrangement  and  helps  to  defeat  any  strong  effects 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  produced.  Unfor- 
tunately, catalpa  trees  were  used  in  the  sti'eet  plant- 
ing and  were  recently  removed  entirely  because  of  their 
dirt  and  the  interference  of  their  root  systems  with  the 
sewers.  Consequently,  a  number  of  streets  are  devoid 
of  street  trees.  However,  the  town  is  encouraging 
replanting  and  has  already  replaced  many  of  the 
plantings.  The  absence  of  trees  accentuates  the  lack 
of  scale  at  the  town  center  and  the  general  absence  of 
unity.  The  homes  are,  however,  generally  well  main- 
tained, especially  in  the  western  section  of  the  town. 

Community  Facilities. — Brooklawn  is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  wage  earners  working  in  widely  scat- 
tered sections  of  Camden.  Gloucester,  Philadelphia, 
and  surrounding  cities.  Brooklawn  has  thus  become 
a  dormitory  community  for  varying  ty^ses  of  popula- 
tion, without  any  strong  feeling  of  community  unity. 
A  taxpayers'  organization  is  perhaps  the  most  active 
organization.  However,  the  town  maintains  some  ex- 
cellent tennis  courts  which  are  intensively  used  and 
have  been  a  factor  in  attracting  a  number  of  residents. 
At  one  time,  a  community  association  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  old  administration  building  was  quite  active, 
but  has  since  disbanded  through  lack  of  support  and 
interest.  The  physical  plan,  with  its  through  traffic 
and  lack  of  unit}-,  has  made  it  difficult  to  locate  any 
central  community  activities.  Churches  and  school  are 
located  in  the  east  section  of  the  town,  while  business 
and  potential  park  areas  are  in  the  west  section,  neither 
being  complete  in  itself,  but  so  physically  segregated 
as  to  discourage  any  effective  unity.  The  town  thus 
functions  as  a  community  onlj'  through  its  municipal 
corporation. 

Government. — ^Brooklawn  ojjerates  under  a  mayor 
and  council  form  of  goverimient,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  considered  above.  The 
small  size  of  the  town,  its  lack  of  revenue,  and  diffi- 
culties of  community  solidarity  ai'e  some  of  the  major 
administrative  problems  with  which  the  town  is  con- 
fronted. The  use  of  land  is  at  present  governed  by 
deed  restrictions  which  were  put  on  property  by  the 
Shipping  Board  when  the  town  was  sold  in  1923,  and 
which  will  expire  in  1944  without  provision  for  re- 
newal. The  town  officials,  however,  hope  to  enact  a 
zoning  ordinance  within  the  next  year.  A  building 
code  is  already  in  force. 

Other  Considerations. — In  spite  of  the  faults  which 
affect  Brooklawn,  a  relatively  stable  community  of 
owned  liomes  is  resulting.  About  12.5  percent  of  the 
wage  earners  are  unskilled  workers,  40  percent  skilled, 
47  percent  clerical,  and  0.5  percent  are  professional 
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men,  although  there  is  no  doctor  living  in  the  town. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  clerical  group  are  employees 
of  the  Peimsylvania  Railroad.  Commuting  facilities 
are  provided  by  frequent  bus  service  with  reasonable 
fares,  which  puts  Camden  within  20  minutes,  and 
Philadelphia  within  40  minutes  of  the  town.  The 
liresent  status  of  Brooklawn  has  been  lai-gely  the 
result  of  an  interested  and  conscientious  administration 
of  citizens  who  were  elected  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
the  realization  of  the  residents  that  Brooklawn  offered 
living  conditions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Philadelphia  region  at  a  comparable  price. 

Cradock,  Norfolk  County,  Va. 

An  emergency  war  housing  project,  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  in  1918  for 
workers  in  Portsmouth  and  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Popu- 
lation in  1936,  approximately  3,500.  Town  planners,  George  B. 
Post  &  Sons,  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  and  H.  P. 
Kelsey.  Architects,  George  B.  Post  &  Sons.  Engineers,  Hill  & 
Ferguson  and  G.  C.  and  A.  E.  Wheeler. 

Location. — The  site  of  Cradock  lies  about  3i/^  miles 
south  of  the  center  of  Portsmouth.  This  site  was 
chosen  according  to  the  procedure  and  standards  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  as  set  forth  in 
volume  II  of  its  final  report.  The  area  selected  offered 
certain  difficulties  in  construction.  It  was  bordered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  tidal  water  of  Paradise  Creek. 
The  land  itself  was  almost  level,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  10  to  12  feet  above  mean  low  tide;  and  a  water 
table  ranging  from  the  ground  surface  in  wet  weatlier 
to  about  3  feet  below  the  surface  in  dry  %yeather  added 
tlie  problem  of  difficult  drainage. 

The  Plan. — As  originally  laid  out,  access  to  the  navy 
jard  was  provided  by  two  bridges  to  be  erected  across 
the  creek.  The  flat  land  indicated  the  reasonableness 
of  a  relatively  formalized  layout  as  indicated  by  the 
plan ;  and  the  topographical  factors  already  mentioned, 
together  with  consideration  of  lot  and  block  sizes,  were 
tlie  determining  factors  in  the  resulting  layout.  The 
area  comprised  310.6  acres  and  was  planned  to  house 
1535  families,  with  an  additional  2,000  single  workers 
to  be  housed  in  barracks.  Sixty  business  lots  were 
originally  planned. 

Subsequent  Development. — Cradock  after  the  war 
might  well  have  become  a  gliost  town  or  a  decadent 
area;  indeed,  it  was  so  for  a  short  period.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice,  construction  was  discon- 
tinued, leaving  ijermanent  housing  for  about  607  fam- 
ilies and  the  townsite  still  incompletely  laid  out. 
With  the  exodus  of  the  emergency  workers,  the  town 
was  practically  abandoned.  Light  and  water  and  gas 
service  was  discontinued.  There  was  no  special  local 
organization  formed  to  take  over  the  disposition  of  the 
conununitv.  as  was  the  case  at  Hihon.  and  it  was  not 
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luatil  1920  that  the  houses  were  sold.  At  that  time, 
every  effort  was  made  to  sell  to  prospective  home  own- 
ers and  only  as  a  last  resort  to  speculators  and  develop- 
ment companies.  The  average  purchase  price  obtained 
for  six-room  houses  in  Cradock  at  this  time  was  around 
$3,400.  In  the  same  year,  Norfolk  County  took  title 
to  the  roads,  parks,  school,  and  underground  utilities  at 
a  price  of  $5,000. 

Cradock  has  emerged  from  this  transition  period 
and  today  is  the  best  residential  section  in  the  Ports- 
mouth district.  Although  unincorporated  and  under 
county  government,  it  is  nevertheless  receiving  with- 
out additional  assessments  all  of  the  facilities  to  be 
foiuid  in  an  incorporated  municipality.  Streets,  park- 
way's, and  other  public  provisions  are  well  maintained 
by  the  coimty,  and  the  town  is  at  present  largely 
occujjied  by  a  higher-income  group  of  home  owners 
emploj'ed  in  the  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  and  Norfolk. 
The  Government  has  entirely  disposed  of  all  of  the 
houses  originally  built,  but  still  holds  title  to  some  of 
the  vacant  area  in  the  town  site.  About  100  single- 
family  houses  have  been  built  on  vacant  lots  in  the 
last  8  years,  and  at  present  several  more  are  being 
erected.  While  not  in  architectural  character  with 
the  original  development,  they  have  been  substantially 
built,  largely  by  home  owners.  Of  the  60  lots  reserved 
for  business  adjacent  to  Afton  Square,  17  are  occupied 
by  business  at  the  present  time,  including  the  12  units 
originally  built.     Two   churches   occupy   11   of  these 


lots;  the  fire  house  is  located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
block  from  that  shown  on  the  plan  and  occupies  3  lots, 
and  several  homes  occupy  additional  lots,  the  other 
business  lots  remaining  vacant.  No  undesirable  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  on  the  farm  land  contiguous 
to  the  town.  Paradise  Creek  forms  an  effective  water 
barrier  on  the  north  and  east,  although  none  of  the 
park  area  has  been  developed.  The  area  bounded  by 
Gilliss  Eoad,  Afton  Parkway,  Gilmerton  Boulevaixl, 
and  the  Tidewater  Railway  has  not  been  built  up 
except  for  the  triangular  group  of  apartments,  origi- 
nally construction  barracks,  at  Nicholson  and  Channing 
Streets,  which  have  been  converted  into  single-family 
dwellings  by  tearing  down  alternate  units.  Afton 
Park,  covered  by  a  beautiful  stand  of  mature  woods, 
forms  the  present  southern  boundary  of  the  develop- 
ment, with  a  300-foot  width  of  imdeveloped  railroad 
right-of-way  just  beyond.  Shell  Road,  now  known  as 
the  George  Washington  Highway,  forms  the  western 
boundary,  the  west  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large 
farm  in  single  ownership,  surrounded  by  a  high  hedge. 
Houses  abutting  the  highway  would  have  been  more 
desirable  if  they  had  been  set  back  a  greater  distance 
from  the  right-of-way,  as  the  road  is  a  principal  shore 
route  between  Norfolk  and  Wilmington,  N.  C,  as  well 
as  the  connection  between  Cradock,  Portsmouth,  and 
the  navy  yard.  Deep  Creek  Oval,  while  undeveloped 
at  present,  has  formed  an  effective  buffer  against  a 
group  of  filling  stations  which  have  located  outside 
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tlie  property  at  the  intersection  of  Bainbridge  Avenue 
witli  the  highway.  Situated  as  it  is,  there  is  little 
probability  that  the  problem  of  through  traffic  will  ever 
be  encountered  unless  Afton  Boulevard  is  extended 
beyond  its  present  limits. 

Housing. — That  good  housing  and  gtjocl  surround- 
ings are  appreciated  by  the  population  is  indicated  by 
the  consistently  well-maintained  dwellings  and  well- 
kept  yards.  The  dwellings  are  relatively  large,  of  ex- 
cellent design  and  good  construction.  All  houses  are  of 
frame  construction  with  stucco,  shingle,  and  weather- 
boarding  used  on  the  exterior  with  equally  good  effect. 
Because  of  the  relatively  low  elevation  and  high-water 
table,  together  with  the  mild  climate  which  makes  heat- 
ing easy,  no  basements  were  provided.  About  75  per- 
cent of  the  homes  are  heated  with  Areola  type  heaters. 
Conci'ete  foundations  have  been  used  throughout.  All 
houses  have  sewer  connections.  Separate  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  are  provided.  Water  is  furnished  from 
the  Portsmouth  supply,  and  all  houses  are  equipped 
with  electricity  and  gas.  Single-family  detached 
dwellings  are  by  far  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  con- 
versions have  been  made  as  already  indicated,  which, 
together  with  later  construction,  have  raised  the  per- 
centage of  single-familj-  dwellings  considerably  above 
that  originalh'  planned.  Twenty-foot  setbacks,  wide 
park  strips,  and  20-  to  25-foot  side  yards  between  houses 
create  an  open  effect  and  give  privacy  to  each  dwelling. 
Deed  restrictions  covering  use  which  were  imposed  on 
the  property  when  purchased  fi'om  the  Housing  Corpo- 
ration have  expired,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
convert  or  develop  any  jiroperty  for  business  use  except 
that  originally  planned  for  the  purpose. 

Social  Activifiei. — Aside  from  the  unifying  influence 
of  school  and  church  activities,  there  is  little  organized 
community  life  for  the  town  as  a  whole.  The  majority 
of  residents  have  come  from  Portsmouth  or  Norfolk  and 
still  maintain  their  social  connections  in  those  cities. 
However,  an  active  chamber  of  commerce  is  maintained. 

Appearance. — As  already  stated,  the  houses  and  yards 
throughout  Cradock  are  exceptionally  well  maintained. 
The  variety  of  the  original  designs  gives  an  individual- 
ity to  each  home  which  has  been  heightened  through 
private  ownership  over  a  period  of  years,  without  de- 
stroying the  harmonious  effect  as  a  whole.  The  in- 
habitants have  perhaps  unconsciously  realized  the 
charm  to  be  obtained  by  continuing  to  paint  their  houses 
white,  selecting  various  conservative  tones  for  reroofing 
which  largely  remove  the  criticism  made  of  the  mo- 
notony of  the  original  gi'ey.  They  have  maintained 
the  hedges  which  separate  the  lots  and  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  streets.  The  following  criticisms  of 
the  plan  are  included  in  the  Housing  Corporation's  re- 
port :  the  lack  of  satisfactory  terminations  for  many  of 


the  street  vistas  and  the  regularly  repeated  arrangement 
of  the  houses  in  consecutive  blocks  producing  a  series  of 
unintentional  vistas  across  blocks.  These  have  largely 
disappeared,  as  anticipated,  by  the  unusually  rapid 
growth  of  the  planting  both  on  streets  and  yards,  and 
the  erection  of  garages  on  the  rear  of  lots.  A  great 
number  of  the  rear  yards  have  been  converted  into  well- 
kept  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  high  water 
table  has  apjiarently  contributed  to  the  substantial 
gi'owth  of  the  well-selected  street  trees,  which  contribute 
a  feeling  of  maturity  and  stability  to  the  well-designed 
and  well-kept  homes.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  out- 
lying streets  were  not  planted  at  the  time  of  the  original 
development,  and  subsequent  plantings  have  not  been 
consistently  effective.  On  the  local  streets,  the  type  of 
deep  turf  gutter,  the  high-crowned  roadway,  and  the 
resulting  open  culvert  made  necessary  at  sidewalk  cross- 
ings, all  forced  by  the  flat  land  only  a  few  feet  above 
tide,  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  are  a 
continuous  source  of  danger  for  automobiles  and  pedes- 
trians, and  are  disliked  by  the  residents. 

Government. — All  municipal  services  are  under  the 
control  of  Norfolk  County.  The  grade  school  and 
high  school  are  combined  in  the  building  built  by  the 
Housing  Corporation.  The  county  school  board  is 
appointed  by  the  State.  Policing  is  maintained  by  a 
county  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  fire 
department  consists  of  two  paid  men  and  three  trucks, 
augmented  by  a  volunteer  organization  of  residents. 
Fire  calls  average  about  50  a  year,  50  percent  being 
grass  fires  in  the  vicinity. 

General  Considerations. — One  of  the  factors  which 
may  account  for  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of 
Cradock,  in  addition  to  its  physical  qualities,  is  that 
apparently  no  speculation  in  real  estate  has  taken 
place,  due  largely  to  the  care  with  which  the  Hous- 
ing Corporation  has  disposed  of  its  holdings  and  will 
presumably  dispose  of  the  remaining  land  in  its  own- 
ership. The  development  is.  of  course,  the  result  of 
direct  subsidy  througli  low  sales  prices,  particularly  of 
the  utilities.  However,  it  does  represent  the  type  of 
organized  community  which  can  be  established,  in 
contrast  with  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  typical 
suburb.  With  a  20-minute  bus  schedule,  a  fare  of  four 
trips  for  25  cents,  and  a  15-minute  run,  it  offers  ad- 
vantages in  man}-  respects  which  are  not  easily  to  be 
equalled  by  other  areas  in  the  vicinity. 

Hilton,  Warwick  County,  Va. 

An  emergency  war  honsing  project  develnped  in  1918  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  workers  in  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  Unincorporated.  Popula- 
tion in  1!>3(>,  approximately  1,750.  Town  planner,  Henry 
V.  Hubbard.  Architect,  Francis  Y.  Joannes.  Sanitary  engineer, 
Francis  H.  Bulot. 
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Location. — Hilton,  now  known  as  Hilton  Village,  is 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  James  River  about  3 
miles  north  of  Newport  News  on  the  main  highway 
between  Newport  News  and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  about 
2  miles  north  of  the  shipyards.  This  location  was 
selected  by  the  shipbuilding  company  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  designers  as  the  best  available  site,  con- 
sidering price,  size,  ease  of  development,  and  accessi- 
bility. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shipbuilding 
company  began  its  interest  in  Hilton  in  1917  by  prepar- 
ing a  scheme  that  could  be  put  into  execution  as  soon  as 
the  anticipated  Government  appropriations  were  made 
available  for  emergency  war  housing.  At  the  time 
Hilton  was  taken  over  by  the  Shipping  Board,  com- 
plete plans  had  been  prepared.  Consequently,  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  war  housing  developments 
to  get  under  Avay  and  subsequently  one  of  those  almost 
completely  developed. 


JAMES    -_ 


RIVER 


FiGCBB  16. — As  planned  and  largely  developed 


The  Plan.— The  town-site  includes  a  rectangular  area 
of  about  100  acres  lying  between  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad  right-of-way  and  the  bluffs  of  the 
James  River.  The  plan,  dictated  largely  by  the  almost 
absolutely  level  topography  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
site,  has  a  strong  formal  feeling,  depending  on  ai'chi- 
tectural  grouping  and  axial  treatment  for  its  effect. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  strong  central  axial  park- 
way running  from  the  business  square  on  the  main 
highway  to  the  community  center  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  two  flanking  streets  parallel  to  the  side  bound- 
aries, and  five  cross  streets,  four  of  wliicli  have,  on 
each  side  of  the  central  parkway,  a  grouping  of  build- 
ings about  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  street  right- 
of-way.  Five  hundred  and  twelve  dwelling  units  and 
one  apartment  house  were  planned  for  inunediate  devel- 
opment, and  additional  sites  were  set  aside  for  the 
future  development  of  about  85  larger  homes.  Two 
business  groups  of  10  stores  each  were  plaimed  at  the 
main  entrance.  A  railroad  station  was  provided  for, 
and  sites  for  4  churches  and  a  school  and  community 
building  were  laid  out. 

Subsequent  Development. — Unlike  Cradock,  Hilton 
did  not  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  left  without 
the  supervision  of  some  agency  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare. At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Newport  News  Land 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  ship-building  com- 
pany, was  formed  to  take  over  the  development  and 
continue  it  for  their  employees,  the  final  purchase 
being  effected  in  1922.  Thus,  the  interest  taken  by  the 
company  relieved,  to  a  great  extent,  the  transition 
period  which  affected  Cradock.  Since  1922,  the  land 
company  has  followed  the  policy  of  selling  to  em- 
ployees and  others  wishing  to  live  in  the  community. 

At  the  time  Hilton  was  purchased  by  the  land  com- 
pany, 473  dwelling  units  had  been  erected  and  the  area 
west  of  the  highway  practically  completed,  including 
the  school  and  community  building.  The  apartment 
house  and  the  development  adjacent  to  and  including 
the  railroad  station  were  never  carried  out.  How- 
ever, all  the  originally  planned  area  has  closely  fol- 
lowed, the  plan  in  detail.  No  subsequent  development 
has  taken  place  around  Hilton  Village.  The  company 
holds  title  to  farm  land  on  either  side  of  the  village, 
while  18  acres  of  park  and  school  area  are  held  by  the 
county. 

Housing. — House  designs  were  studied  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  needs  and  preferences  of  the  workers 
and  range  from  four  to  eight  rooms,  with  six  rooms  as 
an  average.  Being  near  the  source  of  lumber,  frame 
construction  was  used  entirely,  with  a  large  number  of 
stucco  exteriors,  all  being  roofed  with  slate.  Base- 
ments were  not  provided,  but  about  30  have  been  dug 
subsequently  by  private  owners.     The  preference  for 
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single-family  dwellings  has  been  expressed,  as  at 
Cradock,  to  the  extent  of  converting  a  number  of  tvro- 
family  units  into  single-family  dwellings.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gToiip  houses  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  have 
been  converted  into  an  inn,  leaving  457  units  out  of 
the  original  473.  Ten  additional  houses  have  been 
built  on  vacant  lots  in  the  last  4  years. 

The  use  of  a  large  percentage  of  semidetached  types 
and  the  utilization  of  varied  setbacks  have  made  it 
possible  to  secure  more  light  and  air,  and  wider  side 
yards  on  relatively  narrow  lots.  The  prevalence  of 
the  automobile  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  garages 
that  have  been  constructed.  The  absence  of  alleys  has 
brought  the  private  driveways  in  from  the  street 
through  the  relatively  narrow  side  yards.  However, 
the  land  company  has  considered  the  absence  of  alleys 
as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  plan.  As  at  Cradock, 
a  distinct  preference  for  detached  one-family  houses 
was  indicated  by  their  more  rapid  sale  to  occupant 
owners.  The  four-room  houses  have  been  the  last  to 
sell  but  have  made  fairly  successful  rental  units. 
Little  difference  was  found  in  the  rental  demand. 
Criticism  was  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  war  in 
regard  to  insufficient  head  room  in  the  stair  wells  in 
the  houses,  which  made  it  impossible  to  move  large 
pieces  of  bedroom  furniture  to  the  second  floor. 

At  the  present  time,  the  land  company  has  disposed 
of  388  dwelling  units  out  of  the  total  of  457,  of  which 
363  are  owned  by  the  occupant,  leaving  only  69  units 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  It  is  of  interest 
that,  while  in  1924  a  53-i5ercent  vacancy  existed  at 
Hilton,  at  the  present  time  the  general  housing  short- 
age is  indicated  by  a  waiting  list  of  about  50  families 
desiring  to  rent.  Ninety  percent  of  the  residents  now 
living  in  Hilton  are  employees  of  the  shipyard. 

Afpearance. — -Hilton  has  depended  largely  on  strong 
axial  relationships  and  architectural  treatment  for  its 
effects.  Main  Street,  in  the  original  design,  depended 
upon  the  school  at  one  end  of  its  axis,  and  the  apart- 
ment house  at  the  other  for  its  terminating  features. 
Both  are  disappointing,  not  through  faulty  layout  but 
because  the  buildings  originally  designed  were  not 
erected.  The  present  school  of  red  brick  and  uncertain 
design  terminates  the  vista,  but  fails  to  produce  the 
mass  or  the  interest  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
colonial  structure  originally  proposed.  The  site  of  the 
apartment  house  is  now  occupied  by  gi'oup  garages 
which  serve  the  inn.  Although  a  laudable  attempt  to 
end  the  vista  has  been  made  by  a  well-designed  facade 
facing  the  highway,  its  function  has  not  permitted  the 
larger  scale  needed  to  form  a  satisfactory  terminus. 

Tlie  houses,  however,  are  well  designed  and  are 
excellently  maintained.  Their  strong  architectural 
grouping  adds  to  their  effectiveness.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  the  design  of  corner  houses  in  order  to 


adapt  them  more  fully  to  their  site.  One  criticism  of 
this  grouping  is  the  lack  of  strength  in  the  appearance 
of  the  setbacks  on  the  minor  streets.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  arrangement  of  street  trees  which  parallel 
the  roadway  througli  tlie  open  spaces  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  setback  of  the  house  facades  and  sidewalks  as 
was  originally  planned. 

In  the  upkeep  of  the  dwellings  and  yards  fronting 
on  the  liighway,  the  combined  effect  of  through  traffic, 
street-car  line,  row-house  type,  small  number  of  rooms, 
and  proximity  to  business  is  reflected.  Elsewhere, 
homes  and  grounds  have  been  well  maintained,  giving 
the  impression  of  housing  a  relatively  higher  income 
group  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  street  planting 
consists  largely  of  European  planes,  and  is  highly  effec- 
tive. However,  preference  for  elms  was  expressed  by 
the  land  company,  which  objected  to  the  planes  because 
of  their  shedding  habits. 

Community  Facilities — Although  smaller  than  Crad- 
ock, there  is  evidence  of  a  stronger  community  spirit 
in  the  presence  of  a  civic  league,  men's  and  women's 
clubs,  and  a  tennis  association.  The  school  and  com- 
nnmity  house  and  four  churches  form  the  center  for 
tliese  activities.  High  school  facilities  lie  outside  the 
village.  This  greater  community  solidarity  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  greater  ease  with  wliich  Hilton 
passed  through  the  post-war  period,  the  fact  that  90 
percent  of  the  wage  earners  are  employed  in  the  same 
plant,  and  the  fact  that  Hilton  is  somewhat  more  iso- 
lated from  the  metropolitan  center  of  the  Norfolk  dis- 
trict than  Cradock,  depending  on  rather  inadequate 
street-car  service  for  its  connection. 

Government. — As  at  Cradock,  the  county  is  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  vmder  whicli  Hilton  operates.  How- 
ever, the  land  company  still  retains  a  degree  of  control. 
Additional  deed  restrictions  have  been  applied  govern- 
ing the  erection  of  garages  and  house  additions  as  well 
af,  land  use,  which  will  run  with  the  land  until  such 
time  as  the  village  incorporates  or  is  taken  into  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  Newport  News. 


Fic.LRB  17. — Typical  street,  Hilton.  Vn 
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Other  Considerations. — Many  of  the  advantages  to 
be  found  in  Hilton  are,  as  in  Cradock,  the  result  of 
what  amounts  to  an  indirect  Government  subsidy. 
That  is,  the  utilities  and  the  houses  are  now  being  run 
on  the  basis  of  a  valuation  less  than  their  actual  cost  to 
the  Government.  Of  course,  some  mark-down  of  this 
kind  was  contemplated  from  the  beginning  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  country.  Not  in  many  cases, 
b.owever,  was  the  Government's  loss  so  much  the  com- 
munity's gain.  This  has  aided  the  land  company  to 
make  the  development  a  financial  success  for  a  much 
lower  wage  group  than  might  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible. However,  the  company  carried  as  high  as  $900,- 
000  in  mortgages  for  a  considerable  period,  most  of 
which  have  now  been  liquidated.  The  significance  in 
both  Hilton  and  Cradock  is  the  distinct  appreciation  in 
value  which  has  taken  place  since  the  war  without  the 
stimulus  of  subsequent  growth  either  within  themselves. 
or  within  the  Norfolk  district,  which  lost  almost  25,000 
inhabitants  between  1920  and  1930.  Both  towns  repre- 
sent the  most  desirable  living  conditions  for  their  price 
to  be  found  in  the  Norfolk  district. 

Yorkship  Village,  Now  Known  as  the  Fairview 
Section  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

An  emergency  war  housing  project  established  in  1918  for 
employees  and  developed  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
by  the  Fairview  Realty  Co.,  sulisidiary  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation.  Population  in  1936,  approximately  6,500. 
Electus  D.  Litchfield,  town  planner  and  architect.  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.,  engineers. 

Location. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ship- 
yards at  Camden  were  found  to  be  among  the  best 
equipped  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  emergency  ship- 
building program.  Orders  to  double  output  facilities 
resulted  in  the  need  for  housing  a  large  number  of 
employees. 

The  shipbuilding  corporation  owned  the  land.  The 
Fairview  Realty  Co.,  created  as  a  subsidiary,  was  then 
formed  and  capitalized  at  $250,000  with  its  income 
limited  to  5  percent  or  $12,500.  Ten  million  dollars 
were  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  construction 
of  the  town  and  all  returns  over  and  above  its  amorti- 
zation (5  percent  interest +  3  percent  repayment  on 
principal  per  year)  plus  the  $12,500  return  on  the 
capital  investment  wei-e  to  go  back  into  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  town.  The  Government  held  a  mortgage 
as  a  first  lien  over  the  development,  while  the  active 
care  and  responsibility  for  construction  and  immediate 
administration  were  vested  in  the  realty  company. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  Government  to  readjust 
rents  and  sale  prices  within  2  years  after  the  Mar  to 
absorb  the  excess  cost,  up  to  30  percent  shrinkage,  due 
to  war  conditions.  The  proceeds  of  houses  sold  to 
individuals  were  to  be  credited  as  part  of  the  amortiza- 
tion charges. 


A  site  of  about  225  acres,  bordered  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  by  salt  marshes  and  streams,  on  the 
east  by  the  Moimt  Ephraim  Pike,  and  about  a  mile 
southeast  from  the  plant,  was  selected  for  development. 
The  area  was  relatively  level  with  an  elevation  above 
high  tide  of  between  10  and  20  feet,  and  bounded  by 
relatively  steep  banks  rising  from  the  water  ai-eas. 
Thus,  except  for  the  eastern  boundary,  the  area  was 
segi'egated  from  other  developments,  and  its  periphery 
was  protected. 

The  Plan. — A  highly  formalized  and  symmetrical 
plan  was  evolved  for  the  community,  which  fitted  well 
with  both  the  relatively  level  topography  and  the  type 
of  housing.  The  street  pattern  approaches  to  some 
extent  a  theoretical  pattern  of  radial  and  circum- 
ferential thoroughfares,  centering  upon  a  business 
squai-e.  Access  to  the  plant  and  Camden  was  provided 
at  the  extreme  north  portion  of  the  plan  by  bridging 
the  branch  of  Newton  Creek.  Mount  Ephraim  Pike 
also  formed  a  direct  route  to  Camden.  A  street  car 
connection  was  planned  to  follow  the  east  and  west 
route  of  Collings  Road,  which  was  to  furnish  direct 
connections  with  the  shipyards  and  Gloucester.  Pro- 
visions for  stores  and  apartments  about  the  square  and 
for  a  community  building,  church,  and  school  sites 
to  form  a  self-contained  community  were  made  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  and  location  of  the  site.  Orig- 
inally, the  plan  extended  only  to  Merrimac  and  Col- 
lings Road.s.  Later  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the 
section  between  ]\Ierrimac  Road  and  Mount  Ephraim 
Pike  which  was  constructed,  and  for  the  area  south  of 
Collings  Road,  a  portion  of  which  was  never  developed. 
The  later  plan  may  be  identified  by  the  concentric 
circular  street  pattern. 

Suhsequent  Development. — As  in  the  majority  of  the 
Shipping  Board  projects,  the  stock  in  the  Fairview 
Realty  Co.  and  all  the  records  in  connection  therewith 
w'ere  disposed  of  by  the  company  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  the  town  was  sold  at  auction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  December  1922.  At  that  time,  1,438  resi- 
dential units  had  been  constructed,  according  to  the 
auction  maj^,  of  which  1,021  were  row-house  units, 
300  were  semidetached,  61  were  detached,  and  56  were 
apartment  units.  In  addition,  eight  store  units  on 
Collings  Road  and  two  at  Yorkship  Square  were  sold, 
as  well  as  offices,  lodge  rooms  at  the  square,  and  the 
gymnasium  and  garage.  The  school  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  city,  and  the  church  by  its  congregation. 
Vacancies  were  left  on  the  site  planned  for  the  commu- 
nity building,  for  the  group  of  stores  on  the  south 
side  of  the  square,  for  the  stores  at  the  north  end  of 
Yorkship  Avenue  (the  main  entrance),  in  the  area 
south  of  Collings  Road,  and  on  various  lots  near  the 
periphery.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  deed 
under  w-liich  the  property  was  sold: 
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To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  premises,  witli  all  and  singular 
the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  iiarty  of  the  second  part, 
heirs  and  assigns  to  the  only  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,     •     *     *. 

Under  and  sulject,  however,  to  the  following  restrictions, 
covenants  and  conditions,  to  be  strictly  observed  by  the  party 
of   the    .second    part   herein     *     *     *     to   wit ; 

That  the  grantee  herein  *  *  *  shall  not  erect,  build, 
or  maintain,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  erected,  built,  or  main- 
tained, upi>n  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  black- 
smith, currier  or  machine  shop,  piggery,  slaughterhouse, 
public  or  livery  stable,  soap,  glue,  or  starch  manufactory,  or 
any  trade  or  business  or  factory  of  any  kind  or  nature  what- 
ever, and  that  any  part  and  all  of  said  property  is  to  be 
strictly  used  for  residential  purposes  only;  Excepting,  however, 
All  that  property  situated  on  Yorkship  Square  and  on  the 
south  side  of  CoUings  Road  from  a  point  opposite  East  Iron- 
sides Road  running  east  to  Alabama  Road  and  along  the  south- 
west side  of  Alabama  Road  from  CoUings  Road  to  Merrimac 
Road,  can  be  used  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade  or  business 
not  dangerous,  noxious,  or  offensive  to  neighborhig  inhabitants 
or  property  or  any  trade  or  business  likely  not  to  depreciate 
property  values  in  the  immediate  vicinity  within  keeping  with 


the  general  character  of  the  neighborhood.     This  covenant  is 
to  be  construed  as  running  with  the  land. 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  failure  in  the  well-conceived 
and  executed  scheme  of  Yorkship  ViUage.  No  restric- 
tions were  imposed  that  subsequent  development  on 
vacant  sites  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  character 
already  established.  Had  these  vacant  areas  occurred 
only  at  tlie  periphery,  the  subsequent  results  would 
not  liave  been  quite  so  disastrous,  but  a  glance  at  the 
illustrations  of  subsequent  development  will  indicate 
the  results  better  than  words.  This  condition  as  well 
as  that  occurring  on  Mount  Ephraim  Pike  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  section  3. 

At  the  present  time,  all  land  below  mean  higli  tide 
is  held  by  the  citj^  of  Camden,  while  land  to  the  north- 
east of  the  community  adjacent  to  the  pike  and  also 
south  of  CoUings  Road  is  still  held  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  A  small  area  containing 
the  old  gj'mnasium,  used  originalh^  for  a  moving  pic- 
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ture  theater,  and  the  athletic  field  are  now  owned  by 
a  private  athletic  club.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
communitj^,  a  major  traffic  intersection  has  been  cre- 
ated on  Mount  Ephraim  Pike  by  the  construction  of 
Crescent  Boulevard. 

Homing. — It  should  be  noted  that  71  percent  of  the 
housing  units  in  Yorkship  are  of  row  type.  This  was 
predicated  upon  the  idea  of  economy  and  of  following 
the  native  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  tradition  in 
type  as  well  as  in  architectural  style.  Lots  were  planned 
only  70  feet  deep  in  order  to  avoid  "untidiness  and 
squalor,"  permitting  only  space  enough  for  drying 
yards.  The  erection  of  garages  on  many  of  the  lots 
has  destroyed  this  function  and  crowded  the  garage 
within  a  few  feet  of  both  the  house  and  the  alley,  as 
rear  yards  range  from  27  to  33  feet  deep.  Lot  frontages 
for  row  houses  vary  from  14  feet  to  18  feet  for  interior 
units,  and  from  30  to  45  feet  for  end  units.  The  number 
of  rooms  for  all  types  of  housing  ranges  from  four  to 
seven,  with  several  eight-room  units,  the  average  being 
slightly  over  five.  In  1918  the  average  estimated  cost 
for  houses  was  $2,700.  From  observations  on  the 
ground,  it  is  estimated  that  around  200  additional  dwell- 
ing units  have  been  built  since  the  war,  both  on  existing 
sites  within  the  community  and  on  new  streets,  unrelated 
to  tlie  original  development,  at  the  northern  and  south- 
ern periphery,  which  with  apartment  units  give  a  total 
of  between  1,600  and  1,700  dwelling  units  at  present. 
Of  these,  600  units  are  rented  by  several  realty  compa- 
nies. Values  of  owned  homes  range  from  $1,800  for  the 
four-room  units  to  $3,600  and  $3,750  for  the  six-room 
detached  unit,  with  $2,800  as  an  average.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  homes  and  improvements  in  1918  was 
$3,150.  Those  units  owned  by  the  several  realty  com- 
panies rent  for  a  slightly  higher  figure  than  those 
individually  rented,  the  former  ranging  from  $22  to  $35, 
with  an  average  of  $28,  the  latter  averaging  about  $24. 
Various  other  aspects  of  the  housing  at  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage are  discussed  at  length  in  section  3.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Camden  has  no  zoning  ordinance. 
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Appearance. — It  may  be  a  platitude  to  state  that  the 
more  distinctive  and  unique  the  layout  and  architecture 
of  a  community,  the  less  is  required  to  throw  the  whole 
composition  off  balance,  thus  obtaining  not  only  a  less 
Ijleasing  result  hy  the  introduction  of  incongruous  ele- 
ments but  an  actual  shock  and  disappointment  to  the 
observer  when  the  promise  of  a  culminating  feature  or 
a  harmonious  pattern  is  suddenly  dissipated.  This  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  such  structures  as  have  been 
subsequently  "dumped"  on  the  vacant  areas  at  Yorkship 
Village.  It  brings  home  with  renewed  force  the  great 
desirability  of  a  continuing  agency  to  function  not  only 
actively  during  the  formative  stage  of  a  development 
but  defensively  and  in  adaptation  during  the  subsequent 
periods  of  its  life. 

An  element  of  public  maintenance  may  well  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  it  affects  directly  the  appearance  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  park  and  parkway  upkeep.  Although 
there  are  about  36  acres  of  public  open  space,  they  are 
in  about  48  separate  and  distinct  parcels  of  park,  park- 
way, and  playground,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
front  yard  to  that  of  the  school  grounds.  They  are  rela- 
tively well  maintained  by  the  city,  but  many  of  them 
are  not  functionally  arranged  for  any  use  or  are  used 
for  some  unintended  purpose.  Cases  in  point  are  the 
interior  playground  areas,  especially  those  adjacent  to 
the  square.  The  shallow  lots  have  largely  prevented  the 
erection  of  garages  here,  and  these  areas  have  been  used 
for  car  storage  at  night  and  playgrounds  during  the 
day,  with  the  result  that  they  are  servmg  neither  pur- 
pose satisfactorily. 

Yorkship  is  a  good  place  to  observe  what  a  well- 
designed  community  might  have  looked  like  with  proper 
care.    It  has  a  charm  which  the  general  lack  of  mainte- 
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nance  of  homes  and  yards  and  the  intrusion  of  archi- 
tectural monstrosities  have  not  entirely  destroyed. 

Commimity  Facilities.- — It  was  the  opinion  of  a  per- 
son who  has  been  on  the  ground  at  Yorkship  since 
its  inception  and  knew  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  its 
designers,  that  the  community  facilities  provided  have 
failed  in  their  purpose,  primarily  because  of  the  type 
of  population.  The  people  resent  anj'  personal  inter- 
ference or  attempts  at  social  cooperation  by  others,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  capable  of  organizing  themselves. 
This  is,  in  his  opinion,  further  affected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  small-house  unit,  as  discussed  in  section  3.  The 
interior  playgrounds  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  physical  facilities  of  tlie  grade  school  are  adequate 
but  bear  additional  evidence  of  the  type  of  popula- 
tion. High  school  facilities  lie  outside  of  the  village. 
The  athletic  field  and  gymnasium  have  already  been 
noted  as  in  private  ownership.  A  new  playground 
area,  with  wading  pool  and  other  facilities,  is  now 
being  completed  on  city  property  along  Congress 
Road.  There  are  three  churches  in  the  village,  includ- 
ing one  built  during  the  war,  and  one  parochial  school. 

General  Considerations. — The  wage  earners  at  York- 
ship  work  in  various  plants  in  Camden  and  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  at  the  shipyards.  The  1936  assessed 
valuation  of  the  14th  Ward  of  Camden,  based  on  100 
percent  of  fair  market  value,  is  $9,043,720,  75  percent 
of  which  constitutes  the  village,  thus  giving  it  an 
assessed  valuation  of  about  $6,783,000. 

War  Housing — Suburban  Communities 

Union  Park  Gardens,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Established  in  191S  and  developed  by  the  Liberty  Land  Co. 
for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Population  in  1936,  approximately  2,600.  John 
Nolen,  town  planner ;  Ballinger  &  Perrot,  architects. 

Union  Park  Gardens  is  one  of  the  most  consistently 
successful  of  the  suburban  areas  visited.  With  the 
shortage  of  housing  in  1918  caused  by  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  war  materials  at  the  Pusey  &  Jones 
Shipyards,  the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  and  the  American  Car  «&  Foun- 
dry Co.,  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
organized  the  Wilmington  Housing  Co.,  a  holding 
company,  which  raised  capital  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  housing  purposes.  An  operating  company  known 
as  the  Liberty  Land  Co.  was  then  formed  to  purchase 
the  land  and  take  charge  of  construction  operations. 
The  land  was  then  given  to  the  Government,  upon 
which  the  Government  made  a  loan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  houses  and  took  a  mortgage  from  the  Liberty 
Land  Co.  to  cover  the  construction  costs,  which  mort- 
gage paid  5  percent  per  annum,  with  any  unexpended 
balance  to  be  used  toward  amortization  of  the 
principal. 


Location. — The  site,  comprising  about  58  acres  of 
rolling  farm  land,  was  chosen  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  land  needed  was  in  the  ownership  of  only 
two  parties. 

2.  It  was  offered  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

3.  AVitli  the  exception  of  one  section,  trunk  sewers 
were  already  constructed  to  the  site. 

4.  The  tojDOgraph}-  of  the  site  required  little  addi- 
tional grading. 

5.  The  shipyards  could  be  reached  in  10  minutes 
by  two  different  trolley  connections. 

The  site  was  located  at  the  intersection  of  Union 
Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  near  the  corporate 
limits  of  Wilmington. 

The  Plan. — The  area  was  fortunately  situated  with 
relation  to  adjacent  development,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  section  3.  In  addition,  enough 
property  was  purchased  to  permit  development  on 
both  sides  of  Union  Street.  Provisions  were  made  for 
a  community  building,  school,  and  stores  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  small  community  unit.  Grant  Street,  forming 
part  of  the  Wilmington  park  system,  was  continued  to 
connect  with  the  city  park  area  to  the  south,  and  it 
was  planned  to  preserve  a  small  natural  stream  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  site.  It  is  questionable  if  the 
school  site  was  entirely  well  located,  although  it  was 
segregated  from  possible  through  traffic.  Alley's  were 
avoided,  front  areaways  being  preferred.  However, 
provisions  were  made  for  group  garages  in  several 
places. 

Subsequent  Development. — Five  hmidred  and  six 
dwelling  units  were  erected,  399  of  which  were  group 
type,  104  semidetached,  and  3  detached  units.  There 
is,  in  addition,  a  six-family  apartment  house.  In  1922, 
the  property  was  sold  by  the  Govennnent,  bringing  a 
total  of  $1,575,507  in  comparison  with  $2,500,000  ap- 
propriated for  development  in  1918.  An  interesting 
variation  here  was  the  disposition  of  the  property  to 
one    buyer.     Provision    was    made    that    the    tenant 


Fic.uitb;    20. — Typical    street    as    seen    from    City    Tark,    Union    Park 

Gardens 
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at  the  time  of  sale  had  30  days  in  which  to  purchase 
from  the  buyer  at  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  thd 
auction  price.  Many  tenants  took  advantage  of  this 
provision.  After  tlie  original  sale,  house  values  ap^jre- 
ciated  as  much  as  200  percent  above  the  purchase  price, 
and  manj'  sold  up  to  $6,000,  the  original  sale  price 
averaging  a  little  over  $3,000  23er  unit.  Mr.  Clifford 
of  the  Wilmington  assessor's  office  stated  that  their 
present  value  is  about  $4,000  per  miit.  Housing  is 
now  owned  and  rented  by  a  higher  income  group  than 
was  originally  planned  for. 

Although  the  housing  has  been  completed  according 
to  plan,  the  school  and  playground  site,  the  community 
building,  and  the  store  group  across  Lancaster  Avenue 
have  not  been  developed.  In  1923,  22  row  units,  and 
in  1928,  4  additional  units  were  built  on  the  school 
site,  much  to  the  detriment  of  adjacent  property  and 
the  appearance  of  the  street  generally.  The  site  for 
the  community  building  has,  however,  remained  va- 
cant. Under  the  Wilmington  zoning  ordinance,  it  is 
zoned  for  residence,  and  although  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  to  permit  business,  it  has  been  so  far 
successfully  resisted  by  residents,  some  of  whom  hope 
to  have  a  branch  libraiy  located  there.  Sufficient  busi- 
ness has  developed  along  Union  Street,  in  addition  to 
that  provided  for  the  Gardens,  to  meet  the  demand 
adequately.  The  store  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  filling 
station.  Only  6  units  of  the  original  store  group  on 
Union  Street  were  erected,  7  having  been  erected 
on  adjacent  lots  by  private  interests. 

WILMINGTON  ,  DLL. 
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Housing. — Twenty  types  of  houses  were  incorporated 
into  the  plan,  most  of  which  were  arranged  in  groups 
of  3  to  10  units.  A  type  of  architecture  similar  to 
that  at  Brooklawn  was  used,  being  much  less  stereo- 
typed, however.  Construction  is  entirely  of  brick,  and 
hollow  tile  and  stucco,  with  slate  roofs.  Dwellings 
average  from  four  to  six  rooms  of  adequate  size.  There 
are  only  10  four-room  units.  Detached  and  semide- 
tached lots  are  of  somewhat  irregular  depth  and  vary 
from  35  to  50  feet  in  frontage.  Lots  for  group  houses 
var.y  from  16  to  20  feet  in  frontage  and  95  to  100  feet 
in  depth.  Set-back  lines  vary  between  20  and  30  feet, 
while  side  yards  range  from  16  to  18  feet  between 
house  walls.  The  scarcity  of  garages  has  been  present 
here  as  in  other  war  housing  developments  generallj' 
but  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  presence  of 
some  group  garages  which  were  purchased  by  a  private 
company  for  rental  and  are  still  held  in  this  manner. 
Garages  have,  however,  been  introuced  on  various  cor- 
ner lots  where  access  to  the  street  was  provided.  The 
semidetached  house  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  type 
from  all  angles  according  to  the  city  assessor,  who  has 
a  close  knowledge  of  the  community.  His  estimate 
of  the  high  percentage  of  home  ownership  is  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  low  percentage  of  detached  and  semi- 
detached dwellings.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  relatively  lai'ge  units  and  lots,  the  arrangement  of 
the  house  plan,  which  gives  a  maximum  of  privacy 
to  this  tyi^e  of  housing,  and  the  traditional  natui'e  of 
the  row  house  in  this  section.  Deed  restrictions  sun- 
ilar  to  those  used  at  Yorkship  Village  are  in  force. 

Appearance. — Union  Park  Gardens  is  exceedingly 
well  maintained,  both  as  to  private  homes  and  yards 
and  as  to  public  open  space.  Valley  Creek  Parkway 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  development 
forms  a  very  attractive  open  space.  The  stream  and 
pond  development  was  ne\'er  caiTied  out,  however. 
Some  objection  exists  to  the  speed  and  amount  of 
through  traffic  over  the  parkwaj',  although  the  con- 
nection planned  at  the  south  end  has  never  been  realized. 
The  consistent  use  of  hedges  has  been  highly  effective 
as  has  been  the  street  planting,  while  the  use  of  curved 
street  alinement  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  type  of 
architectm-e.  The  Gardens  thus  may  be  classed  with 
Cradock  and  Hilton  as  highly  successful  from  many 
points  of  view. 

Community  Facilities.- — It  has  already  been  noted 
that  no  community  facilities  have  been  provided  other 
than  the  parkway  and  the  adjacent  city  park,  which 
are  entirely  adequate  for  open  space  and  recreation. 
The  absence  of  a  school  has,  however,  caused  some 
families  to  move  to  the  north  side  of  Lancaster  Ave- 
nue in  order  to  be  somewhat  closer  to  a  school  (which 
is  only  one-quarter  of  a  mile  away)  but  primarily  to 
avoid  the  heavily  traveled  Lancaster  Avenue.     Thus, 
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the  (k'siiability  of  the  school  as  a  central  unit  inside 
the  boundaries  of  main  traffic  arteries  is  furtlier 
demonstrated. 

General  Coiwkleratio-n.s.— The  wage-earning  group  in 
the  Gardens  consists  of  approximately  30  percent 
skilled  workmen,  60  percent  clerical  employees,  and  10 
percent  professional  men  and  junior  executives.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  two  latter  groups  were  primarily 
attracted  to  the  Gardens  because  of  the  adequate  size 
of  the  houses,  the  attractiveness  and  stability  of  the 
development,  and  its  close  proximity  to  tlie  business 
center  of  Wilmington  rather  than  to  the  industrial 
district. 

Power,  Reclamation,  and 

Similar  Projects — Separate  Communities 

Boulder  City,  Clark  County,  Nev. 

Laid  out  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (l'J30).  Planned 
for  an  initial  population  of  2,000  to  5,000  and  a  penuauent  pop- 
ulation of  1,000  to  2,000.    Town  planner,  S.  R.  DeBoer. 

Boulder  City  was  built  to  house  construction  workers 
during  the  building  of  Boulder  Dam  and  families  of 
permanent  employees  after  the  dam  was  completed. 
Of  especial  interest  is  the  location  of  the  city  in  the 
desert  of  southern  Xevada.  The  site  is  61/0  miles  from 
Boulder  Dam  and  about  22  miles  from  Las  Vegas.  Mr. 
S.  R.  DeBoer  describes  the  site  and  how  it  was  selected, 
as  follows: 

The  selection  of  the  best  site  for  the  town  resolved  itself  into 
the  finding  of  a  site  where  heat  was  least  oppressive,  where 
the  distance  from  the  dam  was  not  too  great,  and  especially 
where  soil  was  available  on  which  the  town  and  its  gardens 
could  be  built.  Recording  thermometers  were  placed  at  five 
points  and  it  was  found  that  the  site  on  a  saddle  overlooking 
the  proposed  lake  was  approximately  10°  cooler  than  the  lower 
sites.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  higher  altitude  which  at  this 
point  is  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  and  to  the  circulation  of  air 
over  the  site.  The  fact  that  the  site  is  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  a  pass  between  two  low  hills  is  responsible  for  the 
air  movement. 

The  location  is  about  6V2  miles  from  the  dam  and  about  2V2 
miles  from  the  future  lake.  It  was  felt  that  this  distance  was 
not  excessive,  especially  because  the  other  available  sites  were 
all  at  least  4  miles  away  from  the  dam.  The  selected  site  was 
the  only  place  whore  soil  of  sufficient  depth  was  available  for 
practical  building,  and  this  matter  Ijecame  one  of  rather  great 
importance. 

Tlie  topography  of  the  new  town  site  runs  more  or  less  fan- 
shaped  from  the  center  of  the  saddle.  This  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  town  of  similar  shape  which  would  center  in 
the  office  building  of  the  Government. 

The  general  lines  of  the  town  were  laid  down  to  fit 
the  topography. 

The  principles  which  were  embodied  in  the  plan  and 
a  brief  description  are  as  follows : 

1.  Orientation. — The  main  axis  of  tlie  town  was  laid 
out  9°  from  true  north  to  obtain  a  good  distribution  of 
light  and  shade.    Two  outer  main  lines  were  placed  at 


angles  approximately  40"  from  the  main  axis.  Angles 
were  worked  out  so  as  not  to  get  too  great  exposure  of 
sunlight  on  any  one  building  wall.  The  plan  contains 
no  block  with  direct  southern  exposure. 

2.  Off-street  Parking  of  Autos  in  Business  District. — 
Xo  autos  were  to  be  allowed  to  park  at  the  curb,  but 
parking  space  was  provided  in  an  open  plaza  in  front 
of  business  liouses,  giving  every  business  house  a  space 
for  three  cars. 

3.  Loading  Courts  in  Alleys. — Setbacks  were  pro- 
vided in  alleys  where  trucks  may  load  behind  stores. 

4.  Separation  of  Through  and  Business  Streets. — 
This  was  accomplished  by  leading  the  main  traffic  art- 
ery from  the  west  past  the  edge  of  the  business  district. 

5.  Cmiier  Setbacks. — These  Avere  providetl  for  the 
sake  of  easier  traffic  circulation  and  better  architectural 
design. 

6.  Street  Widths. — Main  traffic  streets  are  112  feet 
wide  with  a  56-foot  roadway.  Business  streets  are  92 
feet  wide  with  a  56-foot  roadway,  and  residential 
streets  are  60  feet  wide  with  a  30-foot  roadway. 

7.  Open  Plazas. — These  plazas,  around  which  busi- 
ness houses  are  grouped,  are  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
principle  of  off-street  parking. 

8.  Architectural  Control. — All  buildings  were  to  be 
built  according  to  definite  architectural  design  of  mod- 
ified Spanish  character. 

9.  Classification  of  Stores  in  Business  District. — 
Stores  are  located  with  recognition  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  businesses  of  the  same  type  to  group  them- 
selves together. 

10.  Residential  Blocks. — Residences  of  a  duplex  type 
are  to  be  laid  out  in  blocks  with  widths  of  252  to  266 
feet  and  length  of  not  less  than  900  feet.  Single- 
family  districts  ai-e  to  be  laid  out  in  groups  of  ap- 
proximately 12  houses  with  interiors  of  blocks  re- 
served for  parks  and  playgrounds.  Detached  single 
residences  ai'e  in  groups  around  modified  loops  with 
a  cul-de-sac  treatment. 

11.  Playgrounds. — Interiors  of  all  residential  blocks 
are  to  be  set  aside  for  play  space,  and  a  general  play 
space  is  to  be  in  the  interior  of  eveiy  40-acre  tract. 

12.  Civic  Center. — Surroundings  of  the  Government 
building  group  are  to  be  treated  as  a  civic  center  and 
park. 

Store  buildings  were  j^lanned  to  be  arcaded  over  the 
sidewalk  to  2)rovide  shade. 

The  foregoing  general  principles  were  the  basis  for 
the  town  design.  The  plan  itself  shows  a  govern- 
mental group  of  three  buildings,  with  a  town  hall  and 
post  office  forming  a  civic  center  at  the  focal  point  of 
the  three  major  boulevards  of  the  town.  The  business 
district  is  a  series  of  open  squares.  An  apartment 
house  district  is  adjacent  to  the  business  district,  and 
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the  apartment  house  units  head  long  900- foot  blocks  in- 
tended for  the  multi-family  residences.  A  lineal  park 
area  surrounds  the  first  tier  of  residential  blocks,  form- 
ing a  definite  boundary  to  the  city  in  the  event  that  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  after  construction  oper- 
ations are  over.  This  park  area  also  forms  a  park- 
way around  the  city  which  is  intended  for  recreation. 
Beyond  this  is  a  single-family  residence  district  com- 
posed of  large  circular  units  of  about  50  acres  each. 
Houses  here  are  placed  in  blocks  of  about  18  dwellings 
each.  These  small  blocks  radiate  out  from  a  central 
park  area.  This  radiation  of  house  groups  forms  tri- 
angular park  spaces  between  the  service  roads  which 
have  been  allotted  to  the  abutting  pi'operty  holders. 
A  grade  school  and  a  higli  school  site  were  planned 
in  two  wedge-shaped  blocks  adjacent  to  the  multi- 
family  residence  blocks.  Near  to  the  high  school  site 
is  an  athletic  and  recreation  field.  Church  sites  are 
grouped  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  stimulating  religious  activity.  An 
industrial  zone  lies  adjacent  to  the  business  area  to 
the  west  and  is  on  both  the  highway  and  the  railroad 
that  enter  the  city  from  Las  Vegas.  A  golf  course 
and  an  airport  form  a  partial  "green  belt"  around  the 
city.  A  tourist  hotel  is  located  on  a  small  hill  east  of 
the  town  proper.  This  site  is  intended  as  a  futm-e 
hospital  location. 

Mousing. — Permanent  houses  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment ai-e  of  brick  and  stucco.  They  are  air-condi- 
tioned and  have  electric  heat.  Those  erected  by 
construction  companies  are  of  wood  and  stucco,  are 
mostly  of  three  rooms,  and  are  rented  to  employees. 
It  was  found  in  the  insulation  of  houses  that  adobe, 
generally  accepted  as  very  heat  resisting,  had  less  insu- 
lating value  than  brick  and  but  slightly  more  than 
concrete.  The  coolness  of  adobe  walls  was  due  to  their 
thickness.  Pumice  stone  and  slag  concrete  were  found 
to  have  the  best  insulating  qualities. 

During  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam,  the  water 
supply  had  to  be  pumped  from  the  Colorado  River, 
a  lift  of  1,800  feet.  ^Alaen  the  lake  is  full,  this  lift 
will  be  reduced  to  around  1,200  feet.  However,  the 
supply  has  to  be  pumped  a  distance  of  6%  miles.  The 
water  is  filtered  and  pumped  to  a  storage  tank  and 
delivered  to  mains  by  gravity  at  80  pounds'  pressure. 
The  distribution  system  comprises  50,000  feet  of  6- 
to  12-inch  cast-iron  pipe  3  feet  below  grade.  Copper 
service  pipes  run  to  the  curb. 

A  sewerage  system  includes  a  disposal  plant  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  of  the  plan  of  Boul- 
der City  was  abridged  from  a  report  of  Mr.  DeBoer. 
Various  fundamental  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
plan,  and  are  discussed  in  section  3. 


Norris,  Tenn. 

Established  in  1933-34  and  developed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Unincorporated.  Population  in  1936,  1,300  to  1,400. 
Town  planners,  Divisiou  of  Land  Planning  and  Housing,  Earle 
S.  Draper,  director. 

Norris  was  established  under  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  the  73d  Congress,  and  was  set  up 
primarily  to  provide  housing  for  construction  workers 
on  Norris  Dam.  In  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  labor 
and  materials  resulting  from  the  construction  and  later 
abandonment  of  the  usual  temporary  "construction 
town,"  it  was  decided  to  build  a  j)ermanent  coimnunity 
to  accommodate  from  1,500  to  2,000  people — workmen 
and  their  families.  The  workmen  would  be  employed 
over  a  period  of  years  in  the  construction  work  on 
Norris  Dam  and  reservoir  and  in  other  nearby  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  projects.  It  was  considered  that 
the  roads,  sewers,  and  water-supply  facilities  for  a 
temporary  housing  project  would  have  to  be  nearly 
as  well  constructed  and  expensive  as  for  a  permanent 
project  and  that,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  temporary  and  permanent  housing  might  well 
be  offset  by  the  continued  economic  value  of  the  perma- 
nent town.  In  addition,  if  the  town  did  become  a 
permanent  community  based  upon  local  economic  con- 
ditions, where  local  crafts  and  industries  could  be 
carried  on  in  combination  with  farming,  the  town 
would  be  a  social  and  economic  asset  to  the  region, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Norris  was 
not  looked  upon  as  a  "model  town,"  if  by  that  is  meant 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  a  definite  preconceived 
theory  of  physical  or  social  planning.  It  was  designed 
to  meet  the  immediate  practical  needs  of  the  Norris 
Dam  project;  but  in  doing  so,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  town  might  serve  other  desirable  ends — such  as,  for 
instance,  training  the  people  in  better  living  conditions 
and  in  more  profitable  occupations,  starting  some  per- 
manent new  local  industries,  and  demonstrating  experi- 
mentally the  methods  of  house  construction  and  town 
layout  best  suited  to  local  conditions,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  later  Tennessee  Vallej-  Authority  projects  but 
also  for  tlie  region  generallj'. 

Location. — Mr.  Tracy  B.  Augur,  assistant  director  of 
land  planning,  says  in  connection  with  the  location  and 
kind  of  town  planned  at  Norris  {American  Architect, 
April  1936)  : 

*  *  *  Within  a  reasonable  radius  of  the  job  (the  determin- 
ing factor  in  location)  the  country  was  rugged  and  good  roads 
and  railroads  were  lacking.  The  Dam  is  now  4%  miles  from  a 
railroad.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  need  for  a  large 
city  or  any  liljelihood  of  its  success  *  *  *.  Small  towns,  on 
the  other  hand,  serving  as  rural  trading  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, are  characteristic  of  the  area.  ImiJroved  roads  are  rapidly 
knitting  the  villages  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  Knoxville  Into  a 
metropolitan  cluster,  with  Knoxville  as  its  hub.     It,  therefore. 
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seemed  logical  to  plan  Norris  *  *  *  to  take  its  place  with 
other  small  towns  in  that  complicated  mechanism  of  modern  life, 
the  metropolitan  community. 

With  this  in  mind  a  suitable  town  site  was  sought  convenient 
to  the  job,  but  also  located  so  as  to  tie  in  naturally  with  the 
metropolitan  network  about  Knosville.  This  necessitated  study 
of  possible  and  probable  future  roads,  as  well  as  of  general 
topography,  water  supply  and  drainage,  climate,  and  the  growth 
to  be  anticipated  in  the  Knoxville  region — the  last  particularly 
as  it  might  be  affected  by  the  developmental  program  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  interplay  of  these 
many  factors  led  to  the  selection  of  a  site  between  the  dam  and 
Knoxville,  about  23  miles  from  the  city  over  the  new  road 
projected  to  bring  materials  to  the  job  (and  about  4  miles  by 
road  from  the  dam  site). 

Th£  Plan. — The  town  site  chosen  was  sparsely  settled 
and  accessible  only  by  several  dirt  roads  which  were 
often  inipassable  in  wet  weather.    About  half  of  the 


area  was  covered  by  woodland,  chiefly  second  growth, 
and  little  local  building  materials  were  available  other 
than  stone,  which  was  more  expensive  than  wood  for 
building  purposes.  The  site  finally  chosen  was  a  rolling 
upland,  partially  wooded,  offering  many  building  sites 
with  good  local  views  or  fine  distant  views  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  steep  valley  of 
the  Clinch  River  below  Norris  Dam,  on  tlie  north  in 
part  by  the  steep  narrow  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  the  town 
water  supply,  on  the  west  by  the  open  valley  of  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  on  the  south  by  the  "freeway"  which  gives 
access  to  the  town,  and,  bypassing  the  town,  connects 
Knoxville  by  way  of  Norris  Dam  with  the  existing  high- 
way system  to  the  north. 

The  town  site,  with  its  protective  zone  or  greenbelt, 
thus  bounded,  includes  an  area  of  approximately  2,000 


FiODEB  21. — As  planned  and  largely  developed 
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acres  in  which  are  located  in  suitable  places  the  sub- 
sistence garden  tracts  accessible  to  persons  in  the  town 
desiring  to  raise  some  of  their  own  foods.  The  green- 
belt  contains  more  extensive  faini  areas,  including  a 
dairy  farm,  and  also  includes  extensive  recreational 
facilities  for  the  residents  and  for  visitors  to  the  area. 
Sir.  Augur  says  of  the  greenbelt  provision : 

*  *  *  Its  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  real  estate  specula- 
tion based  on  the  building  of  the  town,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  two  small  subdivisions  wei-e  attempted  in  the  adjacent  area, 
and  both  in  locations  so  remote  that  their  existence  is  almost 
unknown  *  *  *  Xorris  is  the  first  self-contained  new  town 
in  this  country  to  utilize  it  (the  greenbelt  principle)  completely, 
although  it  is  now  recognized  here  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  measures  for  preserving  the  identity  and  character  of 
small  communities. 

In  relation  to  the  plan  of  the  town  itself,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  emphasized : 

1.  All  streets  have  been  moulded  to  the  uneven  topog- 
raphy and  are  curvilinear.  House  sites  are  related  pri- 
marily to  their  particiUar  topography  and  not  in  any 
mechanical  way  to  the  street  lines. 

2.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  culs-de-sac 
have  been  recognized,  and  they  have  been  planned  when 
the  conditions  indicated. 

3.  All  roads  have  been  graded  and  hard-surfaced  to 
prevent  erosion.  Stone  gutters  are  provided  to  serve  as 
leaders  to  natural  drainage  channels  where  the  flow  of 
water  makes  this  necessary. 

4.  Footpaths  recognize  the  needs  of  pedestrian  traffic, 
and  sometimes  lead  through  the  interior  of  blocks,  not 
necessarily  running  parallel  to  the  roadways. 

5.  Garage  groups  have  been  conveniently  located  in 
the  interior  of  each  block  with  easy  access  to  the 
street. 

6.  Telephone  and  electric  service  lines  have  been,  in 
the  main,  located  to  the  rear  of  the  houses,  close  enough 
to  them  and  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  vision 
from  windows  and  porches.  This  has  resulted,  par- 
ticularly in  the  many  wooded  areas,  in  making  the 
lines  relatively  inconspicuous. 

7.  The  water  supply  is  pumped  to  a  250,000-gallon 
storage  reservoir,  furnishing  a  gravity  supply  to  the 
town.  The  sanitary  sewers  run  to  a  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

8.  The  town  was  planned  for  2,000  or  more  construc- 
tion workers,  with  an  expected  permanent  population 
of  about  500  families  within  a  few  years,  and  utilities 
were  planned  as  an  efficient  part  of  a  possible  future 
system  for  a  community  of  5,000  to  6.000  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  areas,  Mr.  Augur 
states : 

*  *  *  The  town  framework  *  *  *  contained  three 
focal  points :  a  community  center  near  the  middle  of  the  whole 
buildable  area,  a  construction  camp  site  at  the  point  of  ap- 
proach to  the  town  from  the  job,  and  a    (work)    shop  center. 


chosen  with  an  eye  to  future  industry,  below  the  town  and 
nearer  the  main  highway.  Between  these  three  points  the 
network  of  the  first  unit  of  houses  was  laid  ont.  Although 
the  community  center  was  thus  placed  toward  one  edge  of 
the  initial  residential  development,  it  was  so  located  as  to 
be  central  to  the  ultimate  town,  to  occupy  a  position  conveni- 
ently accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  community  and  to  be  easily 
approached  from  outside  *  *  *.  The  street  system  for  this 
first  unit  is  complete  in  itself,  but  can  be  added  to  when  needed. 

Suhsequent  Development. — The  first  unit  of  Norris 
is  essentially  completed.  Some  interesting  aspects  of 
preplanning  in  relation  to  actual  construction  are  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Augur  as  follows: 

*  *  *  The  site  could  not  be  carefully  surveyed  and  com- 
pletely planned  and  studied  to  perfection  before  any  part  was 
built.  In  fact,  under  the  pressure  to  get  houses  built,  whole 
streets  were  peopled  before  full  plans  were  drawn  for  the 
community  of  which  they  formed  a  part  *  *  *.  Planning 
and  construction  and  the  beginning  of  the  town's  new  life  went 
on  hand  in  hand.  Each  day  saw  plans  adjusted  to  new  situa- 
tions that  the  day  brought  forth — as  town  plans  must  ever 
be  if  made  for  living  places  built  for  living  people  «  *  *. 
(However),  the  fundamentals  of  the  plan  were  never  sacri- 
ficed— a  recognition  of  the  underlying  purposes  of  the  com- 
munity— a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  site,  abundant  open 
space  for  children's  play  and  adult  recreation,  attractiveness 
in  all  things  big  and  little,  from  the  iron  bracket  of  the  street 
signpost  to  the  roadway's  gentle  curve  and  the  school's  straight- 
forward architecture,  simplicity,  economy,  a  place  designed  for 
plea.sant  living  and  convenient  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Norris  Dam  is  essentially 
completed  and  that  Norris  is  at  present  in  the  antici- 
pated transition  stage  between  its  function  as  a  con- 
struction town  and  that  as  a  permanent  community. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  population  and  income  groups  with  any  accuracy 
as  they  were  changing  at  the  time  the  community  was 
visited. 

Housing. — Over  half  of  the  construction  workers  on 
the  dam  were  provided  for  in  a  barrack  group  at  the 
southwest  end  of  the  town.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
remodeling  of  one  of  the  larger  buildings,  the  caf- 
eteria, into  offices  for  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  use, 
largely  in  connection  with  management  of  the  reser- 
voir area.  The  original  girls'  dormitory,  later  used  as 
an  infirmary,  has  been  restored  as  a  residence  hall  for 
single  women  working  in  the  town.  Offices,  a  lunch 
room,  and  other  miscellaneous  uses  will  occupy  part 
of  one  or  two  other  buildings,  the  remainder  being 
closed  until  some  further  use  for  them  is  found. 

Workers  with  families  were  housed  in  the  town 
proper.  About  35  basic  types  of  house  designs  were 
used,  varying  from  two  to  seven  rooms,  with  three-  to 
four-room,  one-story  types  predominating.  The  houses 
are,  in  general,  larger  than  those  to  which  the  local 
inhabitants  were  accustomed.  In  addition,  sufficient 
headroom  above  the  ground  story  permits  conversion 
of   the  upper   floor  into   sleeping  rooms;   and   large 
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IDorches,  at  the  rear  of  the  dwellings,  screened  in  sum- 
mer and  fitted  for  glazing  in  winter,  provide  additional 
floor  space.  In  Julj'  1936,  281  detached  single-family 
residences,  20  semidetached  units,  and  30  apartment 
units  had  been  constructed,  which,  with  a  number  of 
rehabilitated  farmhouses  already  on  the  site,  make  a 
total  of  about  350  dwelling  units. 

Representative  housing  types  are  shown  in  table  10. 

T-\BLE  10. — Housing  lypes,  Xorris,  Tenn. 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms 

Type 

Cubage 

Material 

Remarks 

3 

No.  33.. 
No.  M.. 
No.  21.. 
No.  34    . 
N0.41-D. 

No.  N-2. 
No.  D-1. 

No.  63.. 

17,187  cubic  feet  (including  porch). 
19.750 cubic  (eet  (including porch). 
11,520  cubic  feet  (including  porch)  _ 
11.830  cubic  feet  (including  porch)  _ 
18.754    cubic    feet    (including    2 

porches). 
12.900  cubic  feet  (including  porch). 

5 
3 
3 
4 

3 
3 

Brick... 
...do... 
Wood.. 
Brick... 

...do 

do 

Olassed-ln  "breeze- 

6 

way." 

rooms;  hillside. 

Other  tyjjes   built   in    1935   are   of   cinder-concrete 
block,  with  slab  floors  and  metal  roofs. 

The  construction  took  place  in  the  following  order : 


Construction  of— 


1st  group  built. 
2d  group  built. 
3d  group  built- 

4th  group  built 
5th  group  built 


Type 


Single-family 

Single-family... 

Single-family _ . 

10  duplex  semidetached 
5  apartments 


Material 


Frame 

Cinder  concrete  block.. 
Cinder  concrete  block, 
frame,  and  stone. 

Frame 

Frame 


Number 
of  families 


151. 

80. 

49. 


20. 
30. 


There  was  no  attempt  to  segregate  houses  according 
to  type  or  cost. 

In  detei-mining  the  cost  of  housing  to  be  constructed, 
the  assumption  was  made  that  the  income  of  the  fami- 
lies destined  to  occupy  the  houses  would  be  comparable 
to  the  income  of  the  workmen  who  built  them.  Thus, 
housing  construction  costs  have  been  based  upon  two 
factors:  (1)  a  controlled  wage  scale  and  (2)  known 
material  costs. 

All  houses  are  for  rental  and  not  for  sale.  All 
inhabitants  have  free  use  of  garden  plots. 

Costs  varied  considerably  in  the  different  house 
groups  built,  from  an  average  of  $1,130  per  family 
unit  in  the  10  duple.x  houses  to  $5,752  in  the  com- 
pletely electrified  group.  Between  these  came  the 
group  of  80  cinder-block  houses,  heated  by  coal  stoves, 
which  ranged  in  cost  from  $1,744  for  a  one-story  four- 
room  house  to  $2,828  for  a  two-story  tyi^e.  These 
figures  include  construction  overhead,  lot  improve- 
ments, and  house  connections  to  sei'vice  facilities. 

In  the  first  group  of  151  houses,  costs  also  cover  full 
electrical  equipment,  including  range,  refrigerator,  hot- 


water  heater,  and  room  heaters.  In  this  group  of 
houses,  differences  in  size,  floor  plan,  and  materials 
resulted  in  a  cost  range  of  from  $4,342  for  a  three- 
room  brick  veneer  house  to  $8,657  for  a  seven-room 
brick  veneer.  One  of  the  most  popular  intennediate 
types,  a  four-room  house  built  in  both  frame  and 
brick  veneer,  with  two  screened  porches  and  an  attic 
space  capable  of  subdivision  into  additional  sleeping 
rooms,  cost  an  average  of  $6,200  complete. 

Rentals  are  not  strictly  proportional  to  house  costs 
but  are  arranged  to  create  a  parity  in  living  costs 
between  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  personnel  living 
at  Xorris  and  elsewhere  in  the  immediate  region. 
Rentals,  in  other  words,  are  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  rentals  charged  for  comparable  acconunodations 
in  Knoxville  and  surrotmding  towns.  This  rule,  of 
course,  recognizes  differences  in  floor  space,  conven- 
iences, and  location,  and  so  gives  a  result  reasonably 
proportional  to  the  cost  of  the  house. 

Actual  costs  and  rentals  now  in  effect  at  Xorris  are 
of  interest.  These  rentals  are  slightly  higher  than 
tliose  charged  during  the  construction  period. 

T.\BLE  11. — Bousing  costs  and  rentals,  Xorris,  Tenn. 


House  group 

Num- 
ber of 

tmits 

Total  cost 

Average 

cost  per 

imit 

Total 

monthly 

rent 

Rent  in 
percent 
of  cost 

Group  I 

152 

117 

12 

20 

30 

$1,015,731.73 

309, 948. 26 

29, 125.  95 

26,732.46 

57,  575.  82 

$6,682.44 
2,640.58 
2,  427. 16 
1,336.62 
1,919.19 

$5. 100. 00 

2,234.00 

276.00 

280.00 

557.50 

0.503 
.722 
.949 

1.045 
.969 

Cinder-blocks  and  stone 

KP's  (a  special  type) 

Duplexes 

-Apartments 

Total... 

331 

1,439,114.22 

8,447.50 

.\verage 

4,345.96 

.587 

The  increasing  ratio  of  rental  to  cost  as  the  unit 
cost  decreases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rentals  cover 
municipal  services  (education,  policing,  road  mainte- 
nance, general  administration)  which  are  more  or  less 
constant  per  family,  as  well  as  the  charges  against  the 
house  itself. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a  ty^De  of  hous- 
ing which  is  thoroughly  convenient  in  use  and  at  the 
same  time  in  character  with  local  climate  and  style, 
and  with  the  character  and  desires  of  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  fireplaces  have  been  provided  as  Avell  as 
electric  heat,  the  "dog-trot"  or  "breezeway"'  house  has 
been  adapted  to  modern  conditions  of  living,  and  base- 
ments have  been  dispensed  with  because  of  cost,  local 
tradition,  mild  climate,  and  the  provision  of  electric 
heat  in  most  of  the  houses. 

Appearance. — Xorris  has  perhaps  the  most  natural 
and  informal  appearance  of  any  of  the  communities 
visited.  This  is  the  expectable  result  of  thoroughly 
recognizing  in  the  plan  the  physical  character  of  the 
site.     It  is  also  the  result  of  considering  local  tradition 
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and  the  character  of  the  region  and  its  people.  Thus, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  superimpose  any  develop- 
ment ujion  the  community  in  the  form  of  design  or 
use  of  materials  which  was  not  wholly  natural  and 
fitting.  The  resulting  harmony  of  the  natural  with 
the  man-made  speaks  for  itself.  The  criticism  has 
been  voiced  that  the  plan  lacks  composition,  but  any 
composition  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  strong  formal  relationships  is  happily  ab- 
sent, and  in  its  place  a  more  subtle  form  of  unity  has 
been  obtained  based  on  functional  and  topographic 
relation.  Any  visually  balanced  relation  of  parts  has 
been  limited  to  the  community  center.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  community  center  as  it  stands 
now  has  not  been  by  any  means  completed,  and  the 
expected  residential  growth  to  the  north  of  it  has  not 
yet  taken  place. 

Community  Facilities. — The  town  center  at  Norris 
at  present  includes  a  20-room  grade  and  high  school 
accommodating  about  400  students,  with  community 
auditorium  and  gymnasimn,  and  a  business  group,  con- 
taining the  town  offices,  general  food  store,  drug  store, 
post  office,  and  telephone  exchange.  Additional  sites 
have  been  reserved  for  about  seven  other  public  and 
semipublic  structures,  including  an  iim,  church,  club- 
house, and  additional  stores.  The  school  is  equipped 
with  an  athletic  field,  behind  which  is  a  li-acre  play- 
ground and  wooded  recreation  area.  The  civic  group 
faces  upon  a  large  depressed  town  common  which  is 
planned  to  form  the  heart  of  the  town  center.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  town  center  has  not  been  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plan.  The  busines  activi- 
ties, instead  of  being  contained  in  a  building  facing  on 
the  common,  are  in  a  structure  facing  away  from  the 
common  upon  an  acces  road.  This  tends  to  set  up  a  com- 
peting center  at  this  place,  not  jDrovided  for  by  the  plan, 
and  at  best  to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  visual 
effect  of  the  town  center.  However,  if  the  future  needs 
of  the  town  justify  the  occupation  of  enough  of  the 
enclosing  sites  around  the  center,  the  final  result  may 
be  as  good,  and  a  certain  crowded  effect  near  the  school- 
house  may  be  avoided. 

Community  activities  are  represented  by  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  consumers'  group  which  operates  the 
food  store  and  gas  station,  a  religious  fellowship  which 
has  so  far  eliminated  sectarian  competition  in  this 
small  town,  a  Parent  Teachers'  Association,  Garden, 
Sportsmen's,  and  Tennis  Clubs.  The  community 
workshops,  of  course,  furnish  a  social  outlet  as  well 
as  instruction.  Movies  are  shown  twice  a  week,  and 
a  community  newspaper  is  maintained.  Although 
much  of  the  conununity  activity  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  Authority,  it  is  being  taken  over  more 
and  more  by  the  residents  themselves  as  the  town  takes 


on  permanent  character.  The  5l^-hou^  workday  used 
in  the  construction  of  Norris  Dam  permitted  exten- 
sive use  of  recreational  and  educational  facilities,  the 
workshops  being  one  of  the  most  successful  ventures 
in  this  respect. 

Government. — Norris  is  at  present  essentially  a  "com- 
pany town,"  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
Authority  with  respect  to  the  usual  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  town  operates  under  a  town  manager 
appointed  by  the  Authority.  However,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  Norris  may  eventually  become  an  independ- 
ent municipality  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Tennessee.  This  end  has  been  approached  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  town  council  which  is  elected  by  the 
citizens  and  functions  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
town  manager. 

General  Considerations. — It  will  be  noted  that  no 
income  groups  have  been  given  in  table  16.  This  is 
because  of  the  change  which  is  now  taking  place. 
It  is  anticipated  that  over  100  of  the  present  tenants 
will  continue  to  reside  in  Norris.  The  present  group 
represents  a  wide  range  of  income  from  approximately 
$800  to  $10,000  per  year,  which  range  will  vary  greatly 
one  way  or  the  other  depending  on  whether  Norris 
tends  toward  self-sufficiency  through  local  industries 
or  becomes  a  commuting  town  satellite  to  Knoxville. 
The  commuting  population  is  now  confined  to  a  small 
group  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  men  who  work  in 
the  Knoxville  office  but  prefer  to  live  at  Norris. 

Comments  regarding  the  successful  use  of  several  of 
the  details  of  the  plan  are  worth  noting.  It  was  felt 
that  the  disposition  of  the  overhead  wiring  was  both 
unique  and  highly  satisfactory.  The  use  of  the  school 
as  a  community  building  has  worked  out  well.  The 
group  garages  have  not  been  particularly  popular, 
however,  since  up  to  the  present  many  tenants  have 
kept  their  cars — under  cover  or  not — on  their  own 
lots.  In  relation  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  business 
and  social  center,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  advantageous 
in  a  small  town  to  have  them  combined,  thus  forming 
a  stronger  center  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
This  arrangement  is  without  doubt  advantageous  where 
plan,  execution,  and  control  are  vested  in  a  single  au- 
thority. Mr.  Augur  states  in  this  connection  that  the 
policy  of  single  control  "was  adopted  automatically 
at  Norris,  since  the  entire  community  was  built  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  its  own  use,  and  the 
entire  site  was  acquired  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  site 
in  the  future  has  not  j'et  been  decided,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  principle  of  single  control  and  man- 
agement in  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
will  be  continued." 
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Demonstration  Projects — Separate  Communities 

Greenbelt,  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.^ 

Founded  in  1936  and  being  developed  by  the  Suburban  Re- 
settlement Division  of  the  Resettlement  (Farm  Security)  Ad- 
ministration. Planned  by  Suburban  Resettlement  for  a  present 
population  of  approximately  4,000  persons  with  provisions  for 
approximately  8,000  additional  persons.  Town  planners,  Hale 
J.  Walker  and  Harold  Bursley.  -'\rchitects,  T.  P.  Ellington  and 
R.  J.  Wadsworth. 

Location. — Greenbelt  is  located  about  5  miles  north 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  line  near  Berwjai  Heights. 
The  town  site  comprises  2,000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  future  5,000-acre  research  center  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  primary  factors  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  community  and  the  selection  of 
this  site  as  part  of  the  Resettlement  program  were : 

1.  A  housing  shortage  in  Washington. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  declining  county  close  to  Wash- 
ington which  needed  revitalizing  on  an  economic  basis, 
v.ith  submarginal  land  available  for  development. 

3.  An  o^jportunity  to  crystallize  a  portion  of  the 
existing  regional  plan  covering  18,000  acres  of  sur- 
rounding area. 

4.  A  site  ideally  located  with  reference  to  the  re- 
search center  which  will  create  a  buffer  to  the  north, 
requiring  less  land  purchase  for  i^rotection  at  the 
periphery  than  would  otherwise  be  needed. 

The  Plan. — The  present  plan,  which  provides  for 
1,050  dwelling  units,  is  essentially  a  series  of  super- 
blocks,  each  of  about  15  acres,  which  surround  a  central 
area  devoted  to  business,  school,  and  community  cen- 
ter. Pedestrian  underpasses  which  lead  to  the  central 
area  have  been  provided  in  each  block  under  the  main 
thoroughfare.  Two  concentric  main  thoroughfares 
with  cross  streets  at  intervals  provide  access  to  the 
blocks  and  group  garages.  The  area  devoted  to  hous- 
ing and  intensive  urban  development  comprises  about 
225  acres,  with  the  remaining  area  forming  a  perma- 
nent green  belt  about  the  town  site  to  be  utilized  as 
allotment  gardens,  small  farms,  recreational  and  wood- 
land areas.  The  land  is  rolling,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  plan  has  followed  closely  the  dictates  of  the 
topography. 

PrinMin/  Factors. — Greenbelt  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  through  the  method  of 
cooperative  purchase.  It  is  essentially  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  garden-city  principle  to  American  conditions. 
It  differs,  however,  in  two  respects:  (1)  A  cooperative 
leaseholders'  organization  will  be  set  up  and  will  hold 
title  to  the  land.  A  lease  to  the  property,  l-j'ear  renew- 
able at  present  with  the  possibility  of  a  10- year  renew- 
able lease  in  the  future,  will  thus  rej^lace  the  copartner- 
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ship  stock  plan  used  in  England.  (2)  The  schools  will 
be  deeded  to  the  county  school  system  and  operated  by 
the  county. 

The  project,  including  residence  and  business  units, 
when  completed  will  be  deeded  to  the  leaseholders'  or- 
ganization with  restrictions.  It  is  then  intended  that  a 
separate  municipal  government  be  formed,  distinct  from 
the  cooiJerative  organization  but  working  closely  with  it. 

The  community  is  designed  to  serve  an  average  income 
group  of  $1,500  per  year,  with  an  estimated  range  of 
$1,200  to  $2,400.  Census  data  of  the  Washington  region 
have  been  broken  down  and  used  in  determining  the 
population  and  family  characteristics.  The  community 
has  not  been  planned  as  a  self-contained  town  with  re- 
gard to  employment,  although  about  200  acres,  part  of 
which  lie  within  the  2,000  acres  of  the  town  site,  are 
available  for  industry.  It  is  primarily  intended  for 
Government  employees  working  in  the  research  center 
and  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  District.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  research  center  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  about  5  percent  of  the  expected  population. 
However,  it  was  planned  that  all  of  the  community's 
needs  should  be  met,  so  far  as  possible,  through  coopera- 
tive tradmg. 

Housing. — Group  housing  has  been  adopted  almost 
exclusively.  Of  the  1,050  dwelling  units,  64,  or  6.1  per- 
cent, are  two  family,  semidetached;  648,  or  61.8  percent, 
are  group ;  288,  or  27.4  percent,  are  multif  amily ;  and  50, 
or  4.7  percent,  are  semidetached  farm  dwellings.  Group 
housing  varies  from  four-  to  eight-family  units  per 
group,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  provide  a  common  yard 
and  group  garages  on  the  service  entrance,  and  direct 
access  to  interior  parks  on  the  park  entrance. 

Construction  is  of  brick  veneer,  and  stucco  on  cinder 
block.  Each  group  of  houses  is  provided  with  one  fur- 
nace which  heats  all  of  the  units  in  that  group,  thus 
requiring  only  one  basement  room.  The  average  num- 
ber of  rooms  per  dwelling  miit  is  4.5,  with  a  range  of 
usable  floor  space  from  450  to  700  square  feet,  averaging 
approximately  500  square  feet.  Apartment  houses  will 
contain  a  common  recreation  room  for  each  group  of  six 
families,  a  common  laundry,  and  individual  storage 
space. 

The  water  supply  will  be  obtained  from  the  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Sanitary  District  Commission  and  be 
distributed  through  a  municipally  owned  distribution 
system.  Separate  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  are  being 
l^rovided,  and  sewage  will  receive  a  preliminarj"  treat- 
ment through  a  2-million-gallon  sand  filter.  Electric 
service  will  be  obtained  through  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  at  a  rate  of  approximately  13  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. Eents  are  planned  to  range  from  $20  to  $45, 
with  $30  per  month  as  an  approximate  average.  Tlie 
average  rate  per  room  has  been  estimated  at  $8  jier 
month,  including  all  utilities.    It  is  estimated  that  on 
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the  above  rental  basis,  the  project  will  liquidate,  over 
a  long-term  period  exceeding  40  years  at  3  percent,  all 
the  costs  which  would  have  been  incurred  by  a  private 
contractor.  This  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  not  willing  that  the  community 
should  bear  the  excess  costs  due  to  its  being  an  emer- 
gency construction  project,  and  due  to  the  provision  of 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  county.  The  rents  thus 
set  will  therefore  be  adequate  to  provide  payment  in 
full,  including  that  for  utilities,  at  3-percent  interest, 
and  taxes,  over  a  long-term  period  under  a  45-percent 
grant  of  the  Government.  While  the  desirability  of 
having  diversified  income  groups  in  the  community  is 
recognized,  it  has  been  felt  desirable  to  start  at  the  low- 
est economic  level  possible  and  allow  diversification  to 
come  about  automatically  through  expansion  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Community  Facilities. — In  addition  to  the  common 
park  areas  within  each  superblock,  the  central  area 
provides  a  school  and  community  center,  and  a  business 
group  of  15  store  imits  to  be  operated  by  the  com- 
munity organization  for  its  own  benefit.  An  athletic 
field  is  located  adjacent  to  the  school.  Water  areas 
and  other  recreational  areas  have  been  allocated  in  the 
gi'eenbelt,  which  will  be  available  to  the  residents  of 
the  county  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

The  following  benefits  to  the  locality  are  anticipated 
or  have  been  realized  in  part  by  the  establislunent  of 
Greenbelt : 

1.  An  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  county  as  a 
result  of  stimulating  the  growth  of  Washington  in 
its  direction. 

2.  Two  thousand  acres  assessed  at  present  for  $400,- 
000  will  be  turned  back  to  the  county  at  an  estimated 
valuation  of  over  $4,000,000,  which  will  contribute  an 
estimated  net  revenue  of  $90,000  per  year. 

3.  Eecreation  facilities  will  be  available  for  county 
residents  without  bringing  them  into  the  commmiity 
itself. 

Capital  Cities 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington's  position  as  the  capital  city  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
planned  cities  in  this  country  sets  it  distinctly  apart 
from  any  of  the  other  developments  considered  in  this 
stud}-.  For  this  reason,  it  has  not  been  included  in 
the  tables  or  general  discussions  of  this  report.  The 
discussion  of  Washington  has,  however,  been  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  similar  form  to  the  other  dis- 
cussions, for  ease  of  comparison.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  literature  descriptive  of  Washington  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  is  not  practicable  even  to 
summarize   it   here   at   any   length.     This   discussion 


covers  only  the  question  of  the  plan  of  Washington, 
as  it  has  been  developed  and  administered,  and  the 
eflFect  of  this  process  of  evolution  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  as  far  as  this  effect  can  be  plainly  traced. 

Location. — The  location  of  the  capital  city  was  at 
the  beginning  a  question  of  national  importance  and 
political  controversy.  The  need  for  a  permanent  lo- 
cation for  the  seat  of  government  was  suggested  in 
1779  after  the  Continental  Congi-ess  had  met  in  8  dif- 
ferent cities  on  10  different  occasions  between  1774 
and  1789.  In  1783,  sites  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  a  choice  of  sites 
in  New  Jersey  were  offered,  in  addition  to  an  offer 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  of  land  along  the  Potomac 
River  with  the  provision  that  Maryland  should  coop- 
erate by  providing  land  on  the  opposite  bank.  After 
much  maneuvering  among  various  factions  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States,  consideration  was  finally  limited  to  two  sites: 
one  favored  by  the  southern  INIembers  of  Congress,  on 
the  Potomac  River  near  Georgetown,  the  other  at 
Wrights  Ferry,  Pa.,  near  the  falls  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  George  AVashington  exerted  his  influence  for 
the  final  selection  of  the  former  site  in  1790  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  on  a  waterway  providing  commu- 
nication to  the  west,  but  far  enough  from  the  coast 
to  be  removed  from  enemy  attack.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  deciding  factor  in  favor  of  the  chosen  loca- 
tion. The  final  selection  of  the  site  by  Washington 
was  restricted  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  Jul}'  16.  1790, 
to  some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River  (Anacostia  River)  and 
the  Connogocheque  (a  tributary  of  the  Potomac,  20 
miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  line).  In  1791, 
final  lines  were  run  bounding  the  District  which  en- 
closed a  square  with  north-south  and  east-west  diag- 
onals, with  an  area  of  100  square  miles,  about  64  square 
miles  of  which  lay  in  INIaryland  and  36  in  Virginia. 
Land  for  the  city  proper  was  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  19  private  landholders  on  March  30,  1791. 
All  land  needed  for  streets,  parks,  and  other  public 
open  reservations  cost  the  Government  nothing;  such 
land  as  should  be  needed  for  public  buildings  was  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  about  $67  per 
acre,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  divided  into  build- 
ing lots  and  apportioned  equally  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  original  owners. 

The  VEnfant  Plan. — L'Enfant's  original  ample  and 
dignified  conception  of  the  plan  of  Washington,  which 
motivated  his  later  paper  plan,  is  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  George  Washington,  dated  September  11, 
1789  *  in  which  he  said : 


*  This  and  later  quotations  from  L'Enfant's  letters  are  taken  from 
Elizabeth  S.  Kite's  L'Enfant  and  Washington,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore,  1929. 
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No  nation  had  ever  before  the  opportunity  offered  them  of 
deliberately  deciding  on  the  si)ot  where  their  Capital  City 
should  be  fixed,  or  of  combining  every  necessary  consideration 
in  the  choice  of  situation,  and  although  the  means  now  within 
the  power  of  the  Country  are  not  such  as  to  pursue  the  design 
to  any  great  extent,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  plan  should 
be  drawn  on  such  a  scale  as  to  leave  room  for  that  aggrandize- 
ment and  embellishment  which  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  will  permit  it  to  pursue  at  any  period  however 
remote    *    *    *. 

Again,  in  a  docnment  addressed  to  Washington, 
supposed  to  bear  the  date  of  March  26,  1791,  L'Enfant 
says  of  the  scope  and  pattern  of  the  plan : 

In  viewing  the  intended  establishment  in  the  light  and  con- 
sidering how  in  process  of  time  a  city  so  happily  situated  will 
extend  over  a  large  surface  of  ground,  much  deliberation  is 
necessary  for  to  determine  on  a  plan  for  the  total  distribution 
and  *  *  *  that  plan  [should  be  conceived]  on  [such]  a 
system  *  *  *  as  to  render  the  place  commodious  and 
agreeable  to  the  first  settler,  [while]  it  may  be  capable  of 
♦  *  *  [being]  enlarged  by  progressive  improvement  *  *  * 
[all]  which  should  be  foreseen  in  the  first  delineation  in  a 
grand  plan  of  the  whole  city  combined  with  the  various 
grounds  it  will  cover  and  with  the  particular  circumstance 
of  the  country  all  around. 

In  endeavoring  to  effect  this,  it  is  not  the  regular  assemblage 
of  houses  laid  out  in  squares  and  forming  streets  all  parallel 
and  uniform  that  it  is  so  necessary,  for  such  a  plan  could  only 
do  on  a  level  plain  and  where  no  surrounding  object  being 
interesting  it  becomes  indifferent  which  way  the  opening  of 
streets  may  be  directed. 

But  on  any  other  ground,  a  plan  of  this  sort  must  be  defec- 
tive, and  it  never  would  answer  for  any  of  the  spots  proposed 
for  the  Federal  City,  and  on  that  held  here  as  the  most  eligible 
it  would  absolutely  annihilate  every  [one]  of  the  advantages 
enumerated  and  *  *  *  alone  injure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

Such  regular  plans  indeed,  however  answerable  they  may 
appear  upon  paper  or  seducing  as  they  may  be  on  the  first 
aspect  to  the  eyes  of  some  people  must  even  when  applyed  upon 
the  ground  the  best  calculated  to  admit  of  it  become  at  last 
tiresome  and  insipid  and  it  never  could  be  in  its  origin  but  a 
mean  continuance  of  some  cool  imagination  wanting  a  sense 
of  the  real  grand  and  truly  beautiful  only  to  be  met  with  where 
nature  contributes  with  art  and  diversifies  the  objects. 

In  later  correspondence  he  further  says : 

With  respect  to  the  point  upon  which  it  is  expedient  first 
to  begin  the  main  establishment  however  various  the  opinions 
thereon  are,  I  believe  the  question  may  be  easily  solved,  not 
viewing  in  part  but  embracing  in  one  view  the  whole  extent 
from  the  eastern  branch  to  Georgetown,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  to  the  mountains,  for  in  considering  impartially 
the  whole  extent,  viewing  it  as  that  of  the  intended  city,  it  will 
appear  that  to  promote  a  rapid  settlement  throughout,  across 
the  Tiber  above  tide  water  is  the  most  eligible  one,  for  an  offset 
of  the  establishment  which  *  *  «  should  be  begun  at  vari- 
ous points  equi-distant  as  possible  from  the  center ;  not  merely 
because  settlements  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  diffuse  an  equality 
of  advantages  over  the  whole  territory  allotted,  and  conse- 
quently to  reflect  benefit  from  an  increase  of  the  value  of 
property,  but  because  each  of  these  settlements  by  a  natural 
jealousy  will  most  tend  to  stimulate  establishments  on  each 
of  the  opposed  extremes,  to  both  of  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
become,  as  so  many  points  of  union     *     *     *. 


L'Enfant  did  not,  however,  intend  that  what  are 
now  the  executive  branches  of  the  government  should 
be  themselves  diffused.    He  says : 

Fixed  as  expressed  on  the  map  the  distance  from  the  Con- 
gressional house  will  not  be  too  great  *  *  *  as  *  *  ♦ 
no  message  to  nor  from  the  President  is  to  be  made  without 
a  sort  of  deconmi  which  will  doubtless  point  out  the  propriety 
of  Committee  waiting  on  him  in  carriage  .should  his  palace 
be  even  contiguous  to  Congress. 

To  make  however  the  distance  less  to  other  offices  I  placed 
the  three  grand  Departments  of  State  contiguous  to  the  prin- 
cipal palace;  and  on  the  way  leading  to  the  Congressional 
house,  the  gardens  of  the  one  together  with  the  park  and  other 
improvements  *  *  »  are  connected  with  the  public  walk 
and  avenue  to  the  Congress  house  in  a  manner  as  must  form  a 
whole  as  grand  as  it  will  be  agreeable  and  convenient  to  the 
whole  city  *  *  *  and  all  along  side  of  which  may  be  placed 
play  houses,  rooms  of  assembly,  academies  and  all  such  sort 
of  places  as  may  be  attractive  to  the  learned  and  afford  diver- 
sion to  the  idle. 

In  this  statement  may  be  seen  the  idea  which  today 
has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  concentration. 

His  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  problem  not  only 
of  planning  but  of  building  the  Capital  City,  and  his 
fear  of  the  scheme  being  thwarted  by  private  specula- 
tion is  expressed  by  L'Enfant  in  a  condensed  memoir, 
dated  August  19,  1791 : 

I  conceive  it  important  not  to  confine  the  building  idea  to 
erecting  a  Congress  House  and  a  President's  palace  •  ♦  » 
other  exertions  are  necessary  to  set  going  and  to  enlarge  pri- 
vate undertakings. 

If  we  are  to  make  of  this  city  a  fact  it  will  be  indispensable 
to  consider  every  part  of  the  proposed  plan  as  essential  *  *  • 
and  however  unconnected  they  may  appear  at  first  every  part 
should  go  forward  with  a  proportional  degree  of  despatch. 

Whatever  will  advance  mercantile  interest  should  be  pushed 
with  the  greatest  activity ;  as  the  canal  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Eastern  branch  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  speedy  settlement  of  that  part  and  to  help  convey  the 
material  to  the  two  grand  edifices. 

The  making  of  the  public  walk  from  under  the  Federal 
House  to  the  Potomac  and  connected  with  the  palace  *  *  « 
\\i\\  be  productive  of  equal  advantages  with  the  foregoing  as 
it  will  give  to  the  city  from  the  very  beginning  a  superior 
charm  over  most  of  those  of  the  world  as  it  will  likewise 
be  an  improvement  over  all  in  point  of  convenience  of  distribu- 
tion *  *  *.  After  bringing  the  various  squares  to  their  in- 
tended shape,  leveling  every  grand  avenue  and  princiijal 
street  *  *  *  and  extending  the  improvements  in  a  way  to 
attract  settlements  thereon,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  has- 
tening to  encourage  them  to  chuse  the  best  situations,  which  it 
may  be  well  to  preserve  until  the  great  rise  in  their  value 
makes  it  worth  the  sacrifice. 

These  ideas  *  *  *  which  met  with  your  approbation  at 
the  beginning,  having  directed  my  attention  to  devising  a  plan 
of  distribution  of  localities  has  made  me  consider  the  idea  of 
appropriating  several  squares  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
several  states  and  also  the  making  a  free  donation  to  every 
particular  religious  society  of  ground  for  a  house  of  worship. 
A  move  from  which  infinite  advantage  must  result. 

Betwixt  the  two  edifices,  the  streets  from  the  grand  avenue 
to  the  palace  and  towards  the  canal  will  be  proper  for 
shops    •    *     *    which   undoubtedly   will   increase   in   a   short 
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time  to  a  uumber  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
one     *     *     *. 

Methods  so  out  of  the  ordinary  for  developing  a  town  will 
presumably  meet  with  your  opposition  and  be  objected  to  by 
others.  As  it  may  effect  public  speculation  in  public  property 
many  will  decide  against  the  idea  *  *  *  but  confident  that 
in  the  end  this  system  will  prove  best  able  to  promote  real 
prosperity,  I  feel  the  more  encouraged  to  submit  my  ideas 
thereon  to  your  judgment. 

As  to  the  means  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  system 
I  will  observe  that  however  extensive,  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  yet  I  consider  the  property  at 
your  disposal  fully  proportioned  to  the  object — if  attention  is 
given  to  managing  it. 

15,000  lots  will  fall  in  the  share  of  the  public  as  half  of  the 
property  left  for  improvements  after  deduction  is  made  for 
streets  and  for  ground  appropriated  to  public  uses.  These  lots 
will  be  of  various  sizes  from  66  feet  to  37  in  front  and  from  4 
to  7  in  an  acre.  The  sum  that  will  arise  must  be  immense  but 
as  I  observed  before — only  if  it  is  cautiously  managed.  For  if 
the  most  valuable  lots  are  offered  on  low  terms,  it  would  in 
my  opinion  prove  as  destructive  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand 
object  as  would  a  timorous  survey  tending  to  lessen  the  planned 
measurements  *  *  *.  For  to  look  upon  the  property  at  this 
moment  as  a  source  of  supply  and  to  use  it  to  defray  the  first 
expenses  would  be  to  destroy  the  capital  from  the  very  be- 
ginning    *     *     *. 

From  these  considerations,  and  viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  being  persuaded  that  money  is  the  wheel  to  give  motion 
to  the  machine  «  *  *  i  shall  now  call  your  attention  to 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  borrowing  a  sum 
on  the  credit  of  the  property  itself. 

Under  the  facility  of  a  loan  there  would  be  no  hurry  to 
dispose  of  lots,  and  it  would  then  be  possible  to  appropriate 
a  sum  to  each  particular  object  so  that  all  could  progress 
regularly  and  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  every  improvement  could  be  completed  without  the 
restraint  of  petty  saving,  and  every  private  undertaking  could 
be  assisted  where  a  reciprocity  of  benefit  would  ensue.  This 
mode  of  procedure  I  venture  to  assert,  would  in  the  end 
bring  three  to  one  for  the  money  expended  and  would  raise 
the  reputation  of  the  undertaking  to  a  degree  of  splendor  and 
greatness  unprecedented  that  would  in  turn  increase  the  popu- 
lation, develop  commerce  and  in  a  short  time  raise  the  city 
to  one  of  the  first  the  world  contains. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner  only,  I  conceive  the 
business  may  be  brought  to  a  certainty  of  success.  It  was  my 
wish  to  delineate  a  plan  wholly  new  and  which  combined  on  a 
grand  scale  will  require  more  than  ordinary  exertions  but  not 
more  than  is  within  your  power  to  procure. 

The  major  characteristics  of  the  L'Enfant  plan  have 
been  authoritatively  treated  by  Mr.  William  T.  Par- 
tridge in  his  study  for  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  {Reports  and  Plmis,  Washing- 
ton Region,  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, Supplementary  Technical  Data  to  Accompany 
Annual  Report,  1930)  from  which  the  following  brief 
statements  are  taken : 

As  L"Eufant  stresses  the  accommodation  of  his  plan  to  the 
topography,  the  first  step  in  any  discussion  of  his  plan  is  a 
study  of  the  conditions  existing  on  the  site  of  the  future  city. 

The  city  of  Washington  lies  within  the  Y  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Potomac  River  with  the  Eastern  Branch 
(Anacostia  River).     Originally  the  land   rose  gradually  from 


these  rivers  to  a  range  of  encircling  hills  and  was  drained  by 
five  streams  across  the  city  site.  The  large  springs  at  the 
sources  of  these  streams  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water,  a  strong  consideration  in  those  days. 

*  *  *  The  eastern  part  of  this  ground  was  marked  by  a 
plateau  with  an  elevation  of  80  feet  above  the  river  and  some 
60  feet  above  the  plain  at  its  western  foot.  There  was  a  knoll 
at  the  western  edge  of  this  plateau  known  as  Jenkins  Hill, 
which  was  selected  as  the  Capitol  site. 

*  *  *  The  distinguishing  and  most  important  fact  about 
the  creation  of  the  plan  of  Washington  is  that  L'Enfant  begau 
his  work  not  by  laying  out  streets  or  by  running  survey  lines 
but  by  the  selection  of  dominating  sites.  It  was  from  and 
around  these  sites  that  the  plan  was  later  developed. 

The  central  feature  of  the  plan  of  Washington  is  the 
Capitol-Mall-President's  House  composition.  The  sites  for  the 
buildings  and  monuments  of  this  composition  were  the  first 
selected  by  L'Enfant. 

Regarding  his  methods  used  in  locating  axes,  streets, 
and  avenues,  L'Enfant  states  in  his  letter  to  President 
Washington,  dated  June  22,  1791 : 

*  *  *  having  determined  some  principal  points  to  which 
I  wished  to  make  the  others  subordinate,  I  made  the  dis- 
tribution regular  with  every  street  at  right  angles,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West.    *    *     * 

The  next  paragi-ajjli  of  this  letter  says  of  his 
avenues : 

*  *  *  and  afterwards  opened  some  in  different  directions, 
as  avenues  to  and  from  every  principal  place,  wishing  thereby 
not  merely  to  contrast  with  the  general  regularity,  nor  to 
afford  a  greater  variety  of  seats  with  jjleasant  prospects, 
which  will  be  obtained  from  the  advantageous  ground  over 
which  these  avenues  are  chiefly  directed,  but  principally  to 
connect  each  part  of  the  city,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  by 
making  the  real  distance  less  from  place  to  place,  by 
giving  to  them  reciprocity  of  sight  and  by  making  them  thus 
seemingly  connected,  promote  a  rapid  settlement  over  the 
whole  extent,  rendering  those  even  of  the  most  remote  parts 
an  addition  to  the  principal,  which  without  the  help  of  these, 
were  any  such  settlement  attempted,  it  would  be  languid,  and 
lost  in  the  extent,  and  become  detrimental  to  the  establishment. 

ilr.  Partridge,  after  a  study  of  the  plans  and  writ- 
ings of  L'Enfant,  makes  the  following  observations: 

The  system  of  radial  avenues — superimposed  on  the  gridiron — 
has  been  generally  credited  with  influencing  the  plan.  It  is 
the  author's  belief  that  they  were  a  secondary  consideration 
and  were  added  by  L'Enfant  to  do  exactly  as  he  states — to 
shorten  distances  and  afford  direct  lines  of  communication  from 
the  city  entrances   (the  "outroads")   to  the  principal  buildings. 

The  two  principal  foci  for  the  radiating  avenues  are  natur- 
ally the  sites  of  the  two  principal  buUdings — the  Capitol  and 
the  President's  House,  the  "Town  House"  and  the  itinerary 
column  on  the  site  of  present  Lincoln  Park  forming  secondary 
centers.  The  two  principal  avenues  east  of  the  Capitol  followed 
closely  the  line  of  the  original  roads,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
may  have  suggested  the  radial  system.  Almost  all  of  the 
avenues  of  Washington  radiate  from  principal  points  in  pairs 
symmetrical  on  their  north-south  or  east-west  street  axes.  All 
the  pairs  differ  in  angles,  sustaining  the  argument  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  avenues  were  the  determining  factors.  For  in- 
stance, the  angle  between  the  pair  of  principal  avenues  east  of 
the  Capitol  is  thus  much  greater  than  any  other  pair,  on  ac- 
count of  the  objectives,  viz,  the  Anacostia  Drawbridge  and  the 
old  Bladensburg  Road  entrance. 
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The  influence  of  George  Washington  in  omitting  cer- 
tain radial  thoroughfares,  of  Ellicott  in  redrafting  the 
original  L'Enfant  plan,  and  of  Dermott,  whose  plan 
■was  the  first  to  be  officially  approved,  is  summarized 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Partridge : 

The  executed  plan  of  the  Federal  City  as  redrawn  by  Ellicott 
departs  but  little  from  the  modified  L'Enfant  plan.  The  changes 
are  perhaps  an  improvement  on  the  layout  as  modified  by 
President  Washington. 

The  chief  alteration  shown  in  Ellicott's  engraved  plan  is  the 
straightening  of  what  is  now  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  eastern  portion  leading  to  the  upper  bridgehead 
made  it  end  at  the  present  Lincoln  Square,  the  drawbridge  over 
Eastern  Branch  being  reached  by  what  is  now  Kentucky 
Avenue. 

By  moving  the  marine  hospital  site  north  some  distance  and 
ignoring  the  Rock  Creek  Ford  at  the  other  end,  Ellicott  was 
enabled  to  run  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  nearly  a  direct  line ; 
the  western  end  reached  the  road  to  Frederick,  as  it  did  in 
L'Enfant's  plan. 

*  *  *  Dermott's  later  plan,  the  officially  approved  plan, 
had  many  more  city  squares  and  consequently  more  lots  for 
sale.  *  *  *  In  1802  a  congressional  committee  found  "that 
the  plan  of  the  city  was  originally  designed  by  Major  L'Enfant, 
but  that  in  many  respects  it  was  rejected  by  the  President,  and 
a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ellicott  purporting  to  have  been  made 
from  actual  survey  and  which  was  engraved  and  published  by 
order  of  General  Washington  in  the  year  1792". 

As  the  surveying  had  been  done  under  the  direction  of  L'En- 
fant, there  can  scarcely  be  a  just  claim  for  originality  on  the 
part  of  Ellicott's  admirers. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  evident  that 
L'Enfant's  conception  of  the  plan  extended  far  beyond 
the  mere  lay-out  of  a  pattern  of  street.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, insofar  as  it  operated  officially  to  direct  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city,  was  essentially  a  street  and  pub- 
lic building  sit«  plan.  L'Enfant  apparently  did  not 
think  of  the  street  system  in  relation  to  any  detailed 
scheme  of  differentiated  private  land  use.  As  a  result, 
the  subsequent  use  of  land  has  borne  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  street  system.  This  has  made  it  difficult  to  zone 
the  city  effectively  and  has  been  in  part  responsible 
for  the  present  problem  of  traffic  and  transportation. 
Had  L'Enfant  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  ideas 
without  interference,  it  is  possible  that  some  scheme  of 
land  use  might  have  evolved.  He  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  type  of  residential  land  use  current  in  his 
time,  and  this  has  indirectly  resulted  in  the  existence 
today  of  the  inhabited  alley.  This  problem  has  arisen 
mostly  from  the  large  blocks  which  occurred  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  on  the  original  plan,  the  erection  of  ser- 
vants' quarters  on  the  rear  of  deep  lots,  and  the 
subsequent  decadence  of  once  high-class  residential 
neighborhoods,  at  which  time  these  dwellings  reverted 
to  landlords  who  further  exploited  the  alley  dwellings. 
This  problem  is  now  being  adequately  attacked  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  of  the 
District. 


Several  other  features  of  the  plan  may  be  pointed  out 
which  have  had  considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent 
growth  and  character  of  the  Capital.  It  will  be  noted 
that  about  60  percent  of  the  original  plan  was  dedicated 
to  streets.  The  area  devoted  to  streets  in  the  old  city  in 
1927  was  about  45.5  percent,  not  including  the  area  of 
the  Mall,  West  Potomac  Park,  and  the  Speedway,  the 
latter  two  not  being  included  in  the  original  plan.  This 
ample  provision  of  streets  at  the  time  of  purchase  cost 
the  Government  nothing  according  to  its  agreement 
with  landowners.  Its  value  today  in  facilitating  the 
movement  and  parking  of  motor  traffic  fully  justifies  its 
existence  in  spite  of  the  many  years  dui-ing  which  much 
of  it  lay  unused,  earning  the  city  the  appellation  of  a 
city  of  streets  without  houses.  Of  course,  L'Enfant 
could  not  have  predicted  the  automobile,  but  the  present 
unforeseen  result  still  shows  the  breadth  of  L'Enfant's 
vision  in  his  insistence  upon  a  "gi'and  plan  of  the  ■nhole 
city,  combined  with  the  various  grounds  it  will  cover 
and  with  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  country  all 
around." 

The  use  of  squares  and  round  points  and  the  super- 
imposing of  the  radial  street  sj-stem  upon  the  basic 
gridiron  pattern  have  contributed  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  street  area  by  the  numerous  acute-angle 
intersections  which  threw  many  parcels  of  land  into 
streets  or  small  triangular  parks,  since  they  could 
not  be  used  for  buildings.  The  radial  system  has  made 
it  easier  for  Washington  to  be  successfully  adapted 
to  motor  traffic.  However,  with  all  the  advantages 
above  mentioned,  although  the  presence  of  wide  streets 
and  radial  thoroughfares  may  have  postponed,  they 
have  not  prevented  the  traffic  problems  with  which 
Washington  is  faced  today. 

The  present  congestion  of  traffic  apparently  rests  upon 
two  major  factors.  (1)  Washington's  growth  has  taken 
place  largely  in  the  Northwest  section,  causing  an  un- 
balanced distribution  of  the  population  in  relation  to  the 
symmetrical  plan.  Reasons  for  this  inefficient  distribu- 
tion are  not  hard  to  find.  Originally,  Tiber  Creek  and 
the  low  areas  south  of  it  and  later  tiie  Potomac  and  Ana- 
costia  Rivers  have  formed  effective  physical  barriers  to 
the  spread  of  population  to  the  east  and  south.  Even 
j'et,  there  is  relatively  little  development  south  of  the 
Anacostia,  and  areas  west  of  the  Potomac  have  long  been 
occupied  by  the  large  permanent  open  spaces  of  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  and  Fort  Myer.  To  the  east  of  the  Capi- 
tol, the  early  growth  contemplated  by  L'Enfant  did  not 
take  place,  because  the  land  was  held  speculatively  at 
so  high  a  price  that  growth  moved  to  cheaper  land  in 
other  quarters.  (2)  The  primarj'  cause  of  congestion, 
however,  has  been  the  gradual  growth  and  concen- 
tration of  the  executive  offices.  Around  the  Executive 
Mansion  there  grew  up,  in  general  location  cor- 
rectly, in  detailed  adjustment  to  the  roads  unfortu- 
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nately,  first  the  Treasury  Building,  then  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building.  Later,  the  Interior  Building  arose 
in  a  somewhat  less  appropriate  place.  The  great  con- 
gostion,  however,  which  is  not  yet  at  its  peak,  is 
caused  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  building  and 
the  "Triangle  GroujD,"  a  degree  of  concentration  un- 
foreseen, unnecessary,  and  not  well  related  to  many 
main  streets  of  access.  Also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mall  is  the  recently  expanded  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture group  and  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
to  which  many  employees  come  from  the  northwestern 
suburbs  through  the  already  crowded  area  north  of 
the  Mall.  As  a  result,  the  vicinity  of  Fourteenth 
Street  and  the  Mall  has  become  the  center  of  the  gov- 
ernmental concentration  and  traffic  congestion.  To  this 
concentration  must  be  added  that  of  the  central  busi- 
ness district  immediately  north  of  the  Mall.  Although 
L'Enfant  mentions  the  location  of  the  "three  grand 
Departments  of  State  contiguous  to  the  principal  pal- 
ace [White  House],"  his  emphasis  upon  evenly  dif- 
fused distribution  and  the  selection  of  dominant  sites 
for  public  edifices  hardly  warrants  the  assumption  that 
he  would  have  subscribed  to  a  policy  of  concentration 
ill-related  to  the  street  plan.  Although  he  did  not 
indicate  the  location  of  the  executive  offices  on  his 
plan,  the  distribution  of  his  dominant  centers  is  clearly 
shown,  entirely  consistent  with  the  policy  of  diffused 
development.  L'Enfant  was  also  much  interested  in 
maintaining  the  equitable  value  of  lots  to  be  sold  to 
private  purchasers  by  the  simultaneous  development 
of  his  centers.  Had  he  foreseen  the  possibility  of  the 
very  great  growth  of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment in  comparison  with  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches,  he  would  presumably  have  made  some  pro- 
vision other  than  the  continued  pyramiding  of  offices 
adjacent  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

The  factors  which  have  so  far  been  mentioned  have 
resulted  largely  from  the  original  plan  or  from  subse- 
quent misinterpretations  of  it.  Several  very  serious 
problems  have  arisen  from  the  total  disregard  of  the 
plan.  During  the  period  from  1800  to  1850,  the  plan 
was  gradually  forgotten.  In  1839,  the  building  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  was  begun  in  the  bed  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  Fifteenth  Street,  NW.,  both 
blocking  the  view  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  and  creating  a  bad  street  relationship  which 
produces  today  a  difficult  traffic  situation.  The  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building  has  effectively  blocked  the 
opposite  "Wliite  House  vista.  The  Library  of  Congress 
was  likewise  located  in  the  bed  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
at  First  Street,  SE.,  blocking  that  vista  of  the  Capitol. 
In  addition,  the  greater  part  of  Virginia  Avenue  has  been 
devoted  to  railroad  right-of-way,  thus  destroying  not 
only  vehicular  movement  along  this  street  but  also  the 
site  originally  designated  by  L'Enfant  for  tlip.  city 


hall.  The  location  of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  Rail- 
road right-of-way  in  the  Mall  area  was  perhaps  the 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  plan  and  created  a  diffi- 
cult problem  in  the  Mall  restoration.  Mr.  Partridge 
found  in  1930  that  21  features  of  the  L'Enfant  plan, 
more  or  less  important,  had  been  lost,  including  city 
entrances,  monumental  columns,  state  squares,  and  foun- 
tains. Some  of  these  features  may  still  be  carried  out, 
but  many  are  no  longer  possible  due  to  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  Ellicott  plan  and  to  subsequent  disre- 
gard of  both  plans. 

The  District  Outside  the  L'Enfafnt  Plan. — A  further 
difficulty,  due  less  to  specific  disregard  of  the  L'Enfant 
jDlan  than  to  disregard  of  any  comprehensive  planning, 
has  been  the  umegulated  growth  which  took  place  im- 
mediately after  the  Civil  War,  at  the  time  when  the  orig- 
inal plan  was  becoming  completely  filled,  and  continued 
to  about  1893.  The  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  says  ^  of  this  period : 

The  dark  days  of  the  Capital  City,  as  far  as  its  circulation  sys- 
tem is  concerned,  were  those  during  which,  outside  the  city 
l)Ianned  by  L'Enfant,  streets  were  dedicated  without  reference 
to  any  comprehensive  plan.  This  period  was  from  about  1866  to 
1893.  The  lack  of  authority  to  enforce  a  plan  allowed  land- 
owners insensible  to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  L'Enfant 
scheme  to  do  as  they  jjleased.  Sixteenth  Street  was  blocked  at 
Florida  Avenue,  just  as  Seventeenth  is  today.  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee Avenues  were  ignored.  Widths  of  important  streets  were 
reduced  and  a  method  of  land  subdivision  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  a  capital  city  came  into  vogue. 

From  L'Enf  ant's  writings,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  never  considered  the  boundary  of  his  plan  as  the  ulti- 
mate limit  of  the  city,  but  he  had  carried  his  type  of 
planning  as  far  as  it  applied  topographically  and  as  far 
as  was  then  necessary.  The  creation  of  the  Highway 
Commission  in  1893  was  an  attempt  to  extend  the  L'En- 
fant plan.  Laudable  as  were  its  efforts,  it  failed  to 
recognize  one  of  the  principles  most  emphasized  by 
L'Enfant,  namely,  the  regard  for  topography.  A  me- 
chanical pattern  of  gridiron  blocks  and  radials  was  con- 
tinued to  the  District  line.  This  plan,  made  effective 
in  1898,  prevented  further  unrelated  development  and 
carried  with  it  the  power  to  control  future  platting  of 
land.  However,  its  disregard  for  the  rugged  topog- 
raphy of  much  of  the  District  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  original  city  demanded  excessive  cuts  and  fills  and 
destroyed  much  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  areas  in 
which  it  was  carried  out. 

The  McMillan  Commission  PZaw.— The  first  consist- 
ent attempt  to  return  to  the  L'Enfant  conception  of 
Washington  and  to  new  developments  consistent  with 
it  under  modern  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  March  8,  1901,  which  stated : 

That  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,    directed   to   consider    the   subject    and    report    to    the 


5  In  its  Annual  Report,  1928,  p.  10. 
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Senate  plans  for  the  development  and  Improvement  of  the  entire 
park  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the  purpose  of 
lireparing  such  plans  the  committee  may  sit  during  the  recess 
of  Congress,  and  may  secure  the  services  of  such  experts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject    *     *     *. 

The  objective  stated  by  the  Commission  in  tender- 
ing its  report  in  1902  was  "to  prepare  for  the  city  of 
AVashington  such  a  plan  as  shall  enable  future  develop- 
ment to  proceed  along  the  lines  originally  planned — 
namely,  the  treatment  of  the  city  as  a  -work  of  civic 
art — and  to  develop  the  outlying  parks  as  portions  of  a 
single,  well-considered  system."  From  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Commission  found  it  necessary  to 
approach  broadly  the  objectives  mentioned  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution.  Among  the  major  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  are  two  which  directly  affected 
the  original  plan  of  L'Enfant:  the  restoring  and  sup- 
plementing of  the  Mall  system  and  the  relation  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and  the  grouping  of 
the  buildings  for  the  executive  departments.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  changed  conditions  found  in  the  Mall,  the 
Commission  states: 

At  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the  Capitol,  the  other  drawn  through  the  center 
of  the  White  House,  L'Enfant  fixed  the  site  of  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Washington,  one  of  the  numerous  statues 
voted  by  the  Continental  Congress  but  never  erected. 

When,  in  1848,  the  people  began  to  build  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  engineers  despaired  of  securing  on  the  proper 
site  a  foundation  sufl3cient  for  so  great  a  structure;  and  con- 
sequently the  Monument  was  located  out  of  all  relations  with 
the  buildings  which  it  was  intended  to  tie  together  in  a  single 
composition.  To  create  these  relations  as  originally  planned 
was  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  Commission. 

Again,  the  reclamation  of  the  Potomac  Flats,  prosecuted 
since  1882,  has  added  to  the  Monument  grounds  an  area  about 
1  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west ;  so  that  where  L'Enfant 
dealt  with  a  composition  l\-2  miles  in  length,  the  Commission 
is  called  upon  to  deal  with  an  area  2VL>  miles  long,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  about  1  mile. 

The  second  recommendation  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est as  it  marks  a  restatement  of  the  objectives  of 
L'Enfant  which  have  now  for  the  second  time  been 
partially  ignored.  The  Commission  summarized  its 
recommendations  regarding  the  location  of  public 
buildings  as  follows: 

First.  That  only  public  buildings  should  face  the  grounds 
i)f  the  Capitol. 

Second.  That  new  Department  buildings  may  well  be  located 
so  as  to  face  Lafayette  square  (north  of  the  White  House). 

Third.  Buildings  of  a  semipublic  character  may  be  located 
south  of  the  present  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  fronting  on  the 
White  Lot  and  extending  to  the  park  limits. 

Fourth.  That  the  northern  side  of  the  Mall  may  properly  I)" 
used  by  museum  and  other  buildings  containing  collections  in 
which  the  public  generally  is  interested,  but  not  by  Department 
buildings. 

Fifth.  That  the  space  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  tlie 
Mall  should  be  occupied  by  the  District  building,  the  Hall  of 
Records,  a  modern  market,  an  armory  f<n-  the  District  militia. 


and  structures  of  like  character  (the  present  location  of  the 
Triangle  group). 

Had  recommendations  two  and  five  been  carried  out, 
the  executive  group  would  thus  have  beeit  distributed 
about  a  focal  point  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  partly 
carried  out  around  the  Capitol,  the  concentration 
would  have  been  directly  served  by  thoroughfares 
radiating  in  all  directions  rather  than  in  the  inade- 
quate manner  in  which  the  Triangle  group  is  now 
served.  This  was  L'Enfant"s  primary  object  in  pro- 
viding the  radials.  Before  the  Triangle  group  was 
erected,  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission made  recommendations  that  the  group  should 
be  designed  as  fur  as  jjossible  so  as  to  handle  within 
it.self  the  parking  congestion  of  motor  cars  which  it 
would  cause.  This  provision  was  not  carried  out,  how- 
ever, with  the  result  that  tlie  group  has  caused  not 
only  a  difficult  problem  of  car  movement  because  of  its 
indirect  relation  to  the  radial  thoroughfares  which 
shoidd  have  served  it,  but  has  aggravated  an  already 
serious  parking  problem,  both  in  relation  to  itself  and 
to  the  adjacent  business  district. 

Recommendations  of  the  McMillan  Commission 
which  have  been  carried  out  include  the  extension  of 
the  Mall  axis  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  reflecting 
basin,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mall,  the  Memorial 
Bridge  to  Arlington,  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac 
Parkways,  the  Mount  Vernon  Memorial  Highway,  the 
Plaza  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  Anacostia  Park, 
parts  of  Fort  Drive,  and  the  railway  terminal  near  the 
Capitol. 

Five  steps  toward  comprehensive  planning  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  made  since  the  McMil- 
lan Report  of  1902.  The  first  step  was  the  restoration 
of  a  maximum  building  height  limit  in  the  District, 
based  upon  the  width  of  adjacent  streets.  Washing- 
ton had.  at  the  beginning,  established  a  45-foot  limit, 
which  had  been  suspended  in  1822. 

The  second  step  was  the  creation  in  1910  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  charged  with  the 
approval  of  all  monuments  and  Government  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  Washington  and  which  acted 
in  an  advisory  capacity  on  general  matters  relating 
to  esthetics.  The  Connnission's  powers  were  amended 
by  the  Shipstead-Luce  Act  in  1930  to  include  control 
over  the  apjiearance  of  private  structures  to  be  erected 
adjacent   to   certain   governmental   areas. 

The  third  step  was  the  creation  in  1920  of  a  Zoning 
Conunission  and  a  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance. 
This  ordinance  is  now  aiUiquated  and  inefficient  in 
several  respects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be 
amended. 

The  fourth  stej)  was  the  creation  in  1924  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  Commission  with  authority  to  pur- 
chase park  land  and  to  preserve  certain  natural  features 
within  the  District. 
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It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  all  of  these  commis- 
sions and  regulations  were  primarity  concerned  with 
certain  details  of  the  plan  of  Washington,  and  no 
one  agency  existed  which  was  charged  with  the  prob- 
lem of  correlating  the  work  of  these  and  other  agencies 
into  a  comprehensive  scheme.  This  lack  of  coordina- 
tion and  the  realization  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Park 
Commission,  an  intelligent  choice  of  park  areas  could 
not  be  made  without  relating  them  as  a  S3'stem  to  the 
conception  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  led  to  its  enlargement 
in  1926  into  the  Xational  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Conmiission,  which  fell  heir  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  several  previous  bodies  at  that  time  superseded. 
As  stated  in  the  Conunission's  Report  of  1928 : 

*  *  *  there  was  no  agency  for  coordinating  various  con- 
flicting developments,  it  seemed  essential  to  establish  some  such 
agency  and  this  necessity  was  met  by  the  act  of  April  30,  1926, 
which  amended  the  previous  act  and  increased  the  personnel 
of  the  commission  and  the  scope  of  its  duties,  making  of  the 
enlarged  commission  a  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission. 

This  Commission  is  charged  "with  the  duty  of  preparing, 
developing,  and  maintaining  a  comprehensive,  consistent,  and 
coordinated  plan  for  the  National  Capital  and  environs,  which 
plan  shall  include  recommendations  to  the  proper  executive 
authorities  as  to  traffic  and  transportation ;  plats  and  subdi- 
visions ;  highways,  parks,  and  parkways ;  school  and  library 
sites ;  playgrounds ;  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water  supply ; 
housing,  building,  and  zoning  regulations ;  public  and  private 
buildings;  bridges  and  water  fronts;  commerce  and  industry; 
and   other  proper  elements  of  city  and   regional   planning." 

In  addition  to  assigning  these  planning  duties,  the  act  pro- 
vided for  doing  away  with  the  old  Highway  Commission  *  *  * 
and  conferred  its  powers  and  duties  upon  the  new  Park  and 
Planning  Commission. 

The  act  further  stated: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount 
of  cooperation  and  correlation  of  effort  between  the  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  commissions  of  the  Federal  and  District 
Governments.  To  this  end  plans  and  records,  or  copies  thereof, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  when  requested.  The  Commission  may, 
as  to  the  environs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  act  in  conjunc- 
tion and  cooperation  with  such  representatives  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  may  be  designated  by  such  States 
for  this  purpose     *     *     * 

Careful  study  of  the  duties  with  which  the  commission  is 
charged  by  law  shows  that  they  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(o)  Regional  planning,  including  the  suburban  areas  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

(6)  City  planning  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


(c)  Administrative  duties  of  the  old  highway  commission 
in  regard  to  the  street  plan  of  Washington. 

(A)  Purchase  of  property  for  parks,  parkways,  and  play- 
grounds. 

Manifestly  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  under  (a)  must 
depend  upon  the  arrangements  it  is  possible  to  make  with  the 
authorities  of  the  adjacent  regions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  this  as  well  as  in  (6),  the  commission  has  only  advisory 
powers,  while  in  (c)  and  (d)  some  authority  is  given  to  it  by 
which  to  help  execute  the  plans  made. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  L'Enfant  began  to  put 
his  plan  upon  the  ground,  a  single  agency  was  created, 
charged  as  an  official  advisory  body  not  only  with  the 
coordinated  development  of  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict, but  with  relating  that  development  to  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  surrounding  region.  In  1930  the 
Regional  Plan  of  Washington  and  its  Environs  was 
presented  by  the  Xational  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  marking  the  fourth  of  four  progi-essive 
plans — The  L'Enfant  Plan  of  the  original  city,  the 
Highway  Commission  Plan  of  the  District,  the  !McMil- 
lan  Plan,  and  the  Regional  Plan  just  mentioned. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Xational  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  during  its  10  years  of  ex- 
istence illustrate  without  question  the  value,  not  only 
of  a  coordinating  agency,  but  of  a  continuing  agency 
to  which  is  entrusted  the  preparation  and  development 
of  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it 
is  considered  in  everv  change  of  conditions.  Through- 
out  this  present  study  over  the  whole  country,  the 
importance  of  such  an  agency,  whatever  its  form,  to 
the  success  of  an  original  conception  or  objective  has 
been  very  evident.  Aii  unchanging  flan  may  be  partly 
a  liability  to  a  city.  An  unchanging  comprehensive 
conception,  flexibly  applied  to  successive  new  condi- 
tions, is  among  the  gi'eatest  of  assets.  In  all  of  its 
work,  the  Commission  has  very  carefully  considered, 
when  they  applied,  the  recommendations  laid  down 
by  the  McMillan  Commission,  wliich,  in  turn,  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  conception  originated  by 
L'Enfant.  Thus,  the  present  plannmg  of  Washington 
has  its  roots  strongly  set  in  the  past.  Our  present 
mode  of  living,  however,  is  vastly  different  from  that 
L'Enfant  knew,  and  the  present  city  is  larger  and 
richer  even  than  L'Enfant's  magnificent  dreams. 
There  will  always  be  need  of  vigilance  to  defend  the 
gains  of  the  past,  but  equally  of  creative  imagination 
like  L'Enfant's  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 


COMMUNITIES    DEVELOPED 

Separate  Communities 

Riverside,  Cook  County,  III. 

A  development  by  the  Riverside  Improvement  Co.  Original 
general  plan  dated  1869.  Town  planner,  Olmsted,  Vaux  & 
Co.,  landscape  architects. 


BY    REAL    ESTATE    AGENCIES 

Location. — The  site,  comprising  1,600  acres  of  land, 
was  located  9  miles  east  and  slightly  south  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Oiicagb.  Though  on  the  main 
double-track  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  it  lacked  any  other  adequate  transportation 
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facilities  in  its  early  days.  Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.  in 
their  "Preliminary  Eeport  Upon  the  Proposed  Subur- 
ban Village  at  Kiverside,  near  Chicago,"  dated  Sep- 
tember 1,  1868,  interestingly  said: 

We  find  that  the  surface  of  the  country  over  which  a  drive 
must  be  taken  to  reach  your  property,  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  this  requirement,  is  like  the  countrj'  generally  about 
Chicago,  not  merely  uninteresting,  but,  during  much  of  the 
year,  positively  dreary.  Driving  across  it,  at  present,  so  far 
from  being  a  diversion  or  matter  of  pleasure,  is  a  tedious 
task.  Being  nearly  a  dead  flat,  its  natural  drainage  is  very 
bad,  parts  of  it  are  marshy,  and  the  whole,  after  storms,  is 
miry,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  half  covered  with  broad 
mud  puddles.  Since  railroads  were  established,  the  intercourse 
between  the  town  and  country,  in  this  direction,  by  ordinary- 
wheeled  vehicles,  has  been  so  slight  that  the  old  roads,  which 
were  never  tolerably  well-made,  are  scarcely  kept  in  sufficiently 
good  order  to  be  traveled  safely,  even  by  very  strong  and 
heavy  wagons.  In  their  best  condition  they  are  extremely 
rough,  and  require  slow  and  cautious  driving,  while  in  the 
spring  they  are  sometimes  quite  impassable. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  ordinary  arrangement  will  suffice  to 
make  a  rapid  drive  in  a  light  carriage,  or  a  canter  on  horse- 
back, over  this  region,  one  that  can  be  daily  taken  with  pleas- 
ure throughout  the  year,  or  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  secure 
exercise  and  recreation  in  this  way  from  becoming  an  intoler- 
ably tedious  effort  on  the  part  of  any  suburban  resident  who 
wishes  to  attend  to  business  in  town. 

The  proi^erty  extended  a  distance  of  2  miles  along 
the  banks  of  the  Des  Plaines  River.  Portions  of  it 
were  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation  than  anj'  point 
nearer  Chicago.  The  more  elevated  jDarts  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  covered  by  groves  of  oaks, 
elms,  hickories,  vralnuts,  sycamore,  and  ash,  and  scat- 
tered undergrowth  of  hazels  and  other  shrubs.  The 
river  at  that  time  was  said  to  be  very  clear  and  abound- 
ing with  fish  and  wild  fowl. 

The  Plan.- — The  curvilinear  street  system  of  River- 
side is  one  characteristic  that  sets  it  apart  from  the  ad- 
jacent gridiron  street  pattern  of  greater  Chicago. 
From  the  railroad  station,  a  thoroughfare  leads  north- 
east by  way  of  a  long  common  to  the  boundary  of 
Riverside  where  it  was  to  continue  on  a  proposed 
parkway  to  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  61^2  miles  away. 
To  the  north  of  the  railroad,  a  large  park  area  was  set 
aside  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines 
River.  A  long  narrow  parkway  extends  along  the 
rest  of  the  river  and  a  tributary  stream  that  flows  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  property.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  a  "Prospectus  of  the  Riverside  Improvement 
Enterprise"  that  the  1,600  acres  would  produce,  after 
deducting  the  area  for  streets,  alleys,  parks,  etc.,  4,500 
lots  of  sufficient  depth  and  with  100  feet  of  frontage. 
The  development  is  of  interest  because  of  its  success 
in  maintaining  its  original  character.  Howard  K. 
Menhinick,  visiting  Riverside  in  1931,  states  in  his 
article  "Riverside  Sixty  Years  Later" : ' 

"  Landscape  Architecture,  January  1932. 


The  individual  cliaracteristics  which  mark  Riverside  so 
distinctly  from  surrounding  territory  that  one  can  tell  almost 
the  instant  he  crosses  the  village  boundary  line  are  the  irreg- 
ular street  pattern  and  the  large  amount  of  open  space,  both 
in  public  reservations  and  in  private  holdings  about  the  homes. 
In  prairie  country  characterized  by  an  absence  of  trees,  the 
village  has  all  the  fine  trees  and  shrubs  that  one  might  ex- 
pect in  a  weU-wooded  section.  With  practically  no  exceptions 
they  have  been  planted  by  man.  Billboards  are  absent  and 
there  is  no  intermingling  of  commercial  and  residential  uses. 
Business  is  centralized  in  a  local  shopping  center  adjoining 
the  railroad  station.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  apartment 
houses  of  recent  origin,  the  number  of  which  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Riverside  is  a  village  of  single- 
family  homes. 

.  .  .  there  are  two  classes  of  people  in  Riverside — the  old 
residents  and  the  so-called  newcomers.  In  some  respects  they 
are  separated  by  a  gulf,  but  in  their  satisfaction  in  living  in  an 
attractive  village  and  in  their  willingness  to  fight  to  preserve  it 
they  are  firmly  united. 

.  .  .  There  have  been  many  opportunities  for  the  ideals  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  as  incorporated  in  his  plan  of  1S69,  to 
"go  by  the  board."  Yet  a  comparison  of  his  proposed  plan  with 
that  of  present-day  Riverside  will  demonstrate  that  his  plan  has 
been  carried  out  in  astonishing  detail.  Not  only  have  the  streets,  , 
lots,  and  areas  been  laid  out  in  general  as  he  planned  them, 
but  even  the  names  of  streets  are  the  names  shown  on  his  orig- 
inal plan. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  erect  buildings  upon 
Long  Common,  but  all  have  been  defeated.  As  early  as 
1869,  there  were  plans  to  set  a  private  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  Common  against  which  Mr.  Olmsted  vigorously 
protested.  Some  of  the  land  designated  as  park  area 
along  the  river  was  later  subdivided  into  lots,  most  of 
which  were  never  built  upon.  Fortunately,  these  areas 
today  are  being  reconverted  to  park  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  System.  One  feature 
in  the  Olmsted-Vaux  plan  that,  unfortunately,  never 
materialized  was  the  parkway  that  was  to  connect  River- 
side with  Chicago.  At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that 
this  would  require  but  80  working  days  to  complete. 
Today,  the  community  lacks  an  easy  attractive  highway 
to  downtown  Chicago. 

Certain  destructive  forces  threatening  residential 
values  in  Riverside  are  strong  today.  One  is  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  apartment  houses.  Another  is  the  close 
proximity  of  the  new  Chicago  Zoological  Gardens  at 
the  western  boundary  of  Riverside,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  crowds  and  automobile  traffic. 

Present  control  of  the  development  is  discussed  later. 

Suburban  Communities 

Country  Club  District,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Started  in  190C  and  gradually  develoi)ed  and  extended  by 
the  J.  0.  Nichols  Investment  Co.  Within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Kansas  City  and  adjoining  area  and  portions  in  Johnson 
County,  Kans.  Population  in  1936,  approximately  25,000.  Town 
planners.  Hare  &  Hare.     Architect,  E.  W.  Tanner. 
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Location. — The  Country  Club  District  is  located  in 
an  area  extending  from  3  to  5  miles  south  and  west 
of  the  central  district  of  Kansas  City.  The  north  and 
east  periphery  of  Kansas  City  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  industrial  belt  which  tended  to  encourage  the 
residential  growth  toward  tlie  southwest.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  district  in  this  section  acted  further 
to  redirect  the  city's  residential  growth.  The  district 
has  grown  by  accretion,  from  one  10-acre  tract,  pur- 
chased in  1906,  to  about  4,000  acres  in  1936,  2,500  acres 
of  which  have  been  developed. 

The  Plan.— The  district  comprises  an  integrated  de- 
velopment of  some  16  subdivisions  which  have  been 
developed  over  a  period  of  30  years.  The  principal 
structure  of  the  plan  is  formed  by  the  main  arteries 
of  Ward  Parkway  and  Brookside  Boulevard,  which 
converge  at  what  is  known  as  the  Country  Club  Plaza 
or  central  business  district  and  connect  with  Mill  Creek 
Parkway  and  Broadway,  which  lead  to  the  heart  of 
Kansas  City.  Secondary  cross-thoroughfares  outline 
residential  areas  of  from  about  200  to  400  acres.  Busi- 
ness development  has  been  limited  to  the  plaza  at  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  district  and  to  small  local 
shops  located  at  the  intersections  of  the  major  and 
secondary  streets.  Within  the  framework  of  thorough- 
fares, the  local  streets  have  followed  a  modified  gridiron 
pattern,  with  the  exception  of  such  areas  as  Mis- 
sion Hills  and  Indian  Hills  over  the  Kansas  state  line, 
which  have  adhered  to  topographical  conditions.  Nat- 
ural features  have  been  preserved  through  the  district. 


FiGDEB  22. — Existing  conditions 


There  has  been  a  tendency  in  later  subdivisions  to 
lengthen  the  blocks.  Previously,  between  25  and  30 
IDercent  of  the  area  in  the  residential  districts  was 
devoted  to  streets.  This  has  now  been  reduced  through 
the  use  of  longer  blocks  to  well  under  25  percent.  In 
the  shopping  centers,  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
area  has  been  devoted  to  streets.  A  desire  has  been 
expressed  for  wider  roadway  paving,  and  more  space 
in  the  planting  strip  for  trees. 

Housing. — The  Country  Club  district  now  contains 
between  6,000  and  6,500  houses.  The  entire  develop- 
ment is  restricted  to  detached  single-family  housing, 
^^  ith  the  exception  of  about  100  apartment  units  at  the 
entrance  to  the  district  and  a  small  section  set  aside 
for  duplex  housing.  None  of  the  latter  type  have  been 
built  in  recent  years,  however.  Kecent  housing  has 
been  entirely  detached  single-family  dwellings  selling 
for  from  $7,500  to  $47,500.  The  high  percentage  of 
home  ownership  may  be  attributed  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  single-family  housing  and  the  relatively  high- 
income  groui^s.  At  present,  the  company  rents  about 
5  percent  of  the  homes,  while  10  percent  are  rented  by 
individual  landlords.  Lot  sizes  vary  from  a  minimum 
of  50-foot  frontage  to  5-  and  10-acre  estates  which  have 
been  carefully  graduated  in  size.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  slightly  larger  lots  with  a  minimum  of 
55-  to  60-foot  frontage  are  desirable. 

The  entire  development  is  covered  by  comprehensive 
deed  restrictions  which  include  the  control  of  land  use, 
minimum  cost  of  dwellings,  set-back  lines,  building 
projections,  free  space,  outbuildings,  billboards,  and 
racial  restrictions.  According  to  J.  C.  Nichols,  the 
Country  Club  district  is  the  first  development  in  the 
United  States  to  make  use  of  self-perpetuating  re- 
strictions which  typically  run  for  a  period  of  25  years 
with  automatic  renewals  for  successive  25-year  periods 
unless  released  by  the  owners  in  fee  simple  of  the  ma- 
jority of  front  footage  in  the  subdivision  covered,  5 
years  prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  initial  or  suc- 
ceeding 25-year  periods. 

Mr.  Nichols  says  of  the  restrictions  and  the  stability 
of  property  values  in  a  letter  dated  April  25,  1936 : 

We  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  stabilizing  residential 
values.  We  have  areas  built  25  years  ago  that  are  still  desir- 
able and  hold  their  prestige,  although  the  obsolescence  in  home 
design  and  the  great  use  of  mechanical  equipment  in  homes 
is  making  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  desirability  of  the 
older  sections. 

Of  course,  we  retain  the  right  to  approve  all  architectural 
plans  and  carry  a  very  large  expense  in  upholding  our  re- 
strictions. We  make  a  careful  study  of  every  site  before  we 
approve  the  plan  of  the  home  to  be  built  thereon.  We  have  al- 
ways done  a  large  amount  of  building  of  homes  ourselves,  hav- 
ing built  homes  all  the  way  from  $5,000  to  $100,000;  however, 
the  major  part  of  the  homes  in  our  district  have  been  built  by 
others  to  whom  we  have  sold  the  land. 
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The  normal  terms  of  sale  which  have  been  used  m  the 
district  consist  of  a  cash  payment  of  10  to  20  percent, 
with  a  first  mortgage  extending  for  a  20-year  period 
representing  65  i:)ercent  of  the  purchase  price,  the  bal- 
ance paid  over  a  period  of  72  months  at  the  rate  of  $17 
per  $1,000  per  month,  including  6-percent  interest. 

Community  Facilities. — The  district  at  present  in- 
cludes 11  schools,  11  churches,  8  shopping  centers,  and 
some  200  small  parks.  In  addition,  there  are  four  18- 
hole  golf  courses.  Additional  community  interest  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  comjDany,  which  has  provided 
for  the  free  circulation  of  book  reviews,  bridge  lessons, 
and  lectures  on  subjects  of  commH^inity  interest,  includ- 
ing cooking,  interior  decorating,  landscape  architecture, 
and  so  forth. 

As  already  noted,  the  local  and  central  business 
areas  have  been  located  at  the  periphery  of  what  are 
essentially  modified  neighborhood  units,  although  they 
have  not  been  completely  developed  as  such. 

Control. — An  interesting  arrangement  relating  to 
that  portion  of  the  district  which  lies  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  portion  -which 
lies  in  Missouri  has  its  fire  and  police  protection,  traffic 
regulation,  and  street  repairs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Kansas  City.  The  unincorporated  portion  in  Kansas 
has  an  agreement  with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  fire  departments.  The  homes  asso- 
ciations in  Kansas,  however,  maintain  a  fire  station 
and  the  repair  of  streets,  while  police  protection  is 
afforded  by  the  sheriff  of  Johnson  Count}'. 

The  formation  and  functions  of  the  homes  associa- 
tions as  operated  in  the  district  are  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  from  the  Armour  Hills  Association  dated 
July  19,  1922,  fi'om  which  the  following  excerpts  are 
taken,  as  an  example  of  this  type  of  administration: 

Whereas,  The  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co.  is  now  developing 
said  Armour  Hills  for  high-class  residence  purposes,  and  it  is 
its  desire  to  continue  the  development  and  use  of  such  land  for 
such  purposes,  and  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  resi- 
dence neighborhood  possessing  features  of  more  than  ordinary 
value  to  a  residence  community,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  assist  it,  and  its  grantees  in  providing 
the  necessary  means  to  better  enable  it  and  its  grantees  to 
bring  this  about,  the  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co.  does,  now, 
and  hereby,  subject  all  of  the  lots  in  Armour  Hills  to  the  fol- 
lowing covenants,  charges,  and  assessments :  .  .  . 

All  public  improvements  upon  and  to  the  land  In  district 
of  improvements  in  public  places  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Armour  Hills  Homes  Association,  as 
trustee ;  an  association  to  be  composed  of  the  owiiers  of  the 
real  estate  in  said  district,  which  association  may  or  may  not 
be  incorporated  as  the  members  thereof  may  hereafter  provide. 
But  whether  it  is  incorporated  or  not,  it  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  members  of  said  association  shall  be  limited  to 
the  owners  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  said  district  as  it 
exists  from  time  to  time.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  such 
management  and  control  of  said  improvements  shall  at  all 
times  be  subject  to  that  had,  and  exercised,  by  Kansas  City, 
by  Jackson  County,  and  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  any  of 


them.  And  in  addition  thereto,  It  shall  have  further  powers 
and  duties  as  are  hereinafter  set  forth,  all  of  which  may  be 
exercised  or  assumed  at  the  discretion  of  the  association. 

The  duties  of  the  homes  associations  in  general 
include  tlie  enforcement  of  restrictions,  removal  of 
snow  from  sidewalks  and  streets,  care  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  so  forth,  in  streets  and  parks,  upkeep  of  vacant 
property,  provision  of  necessary  public  lighting,  dis- 
posal of  rubbish,  maintenance  of  recreational  areas 
and  ornamental  features,  and  the  right  to  collect 
assessments  and  enforce  payment.  Mr.  Nichols  says 
of  the  homes  associations : 

We  have  always  laid  great  stress  upon  the  creation  of  a  good 
residential  morale,  giving  the  same  care  and  attention  to  areas 
long  since  sold  out  as  we  do  to  our  new  properties.  Our  district 
is  divided  into  16  homes  associations  each  having  5  directors 
elected  for  a  period  of  2  years,  with  charters  from  the  State 
to  carry  on  maintenance  matters  not  provided  by  the  city,  and 
the  right  to  levy  tax  of  a  maximum  of  1  to  2  mills  per  square 
foot.  A  large  part  of  our  property  is  on  the  Kansas  side  out- 
side of  any  incorporated  district  where  we  handle  all  the  street 
lighting ;  running  a  flre  department  and  all  other  ordinary 
municipal  matters. 

General  Considerations. — The  population  of  the  dis- 
trict is  made  up  entirely  of  clerical  and  professional 
groups,  the  former  representing  about  75  percent  of 
the  total.  Various  provisions  which  add  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  district  are  to  be  found.  Over  $250,000 
has  been  spent  in  erecting  objects  of  art  throughout 
the  district.  The  company  has  built  two  street  car 
lines  into  the  development  and  at  present  operates 
three,  bus  lines.  The  company  also  operates  its  own 
nursery,  jjlaning  mill,  quarries,  blacksmith  and  repair 
shop,  and  commissary  in  order  to  lower  costs  of  con- 
sti'uction  and  maintenance.  One  of  the  largest  items 
of  expense  has  been  incurred  in  protecting  the  edges 
of  the  development.    Mr.  Nichols  states: 

The  biggest  load  we  have  had  is  to  keep  buying  land  on  our 
borders  in  order  to  protect  our  holdings.  We  find  that  restric- 
tions on  small  areas  give  very  little  protection  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Roland  Park  and  the  Country  Club  District  are 
jjerhaps  the  finest  examples  of  integrated  large-scale 
suburban  real  estate  development  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  In  both  cases,  jDlanning  has  been  com- 
prehensive in  a  real  sense,  and  the  value  of  a  contmu- 
ing  policj'  over  a  considerable  period  of  years  has  been 
fully  tested. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Established  in  1023  and  developed  by  the  Vauderlip  Syndicate 
and  others.  Layout,  general  design,  and  protective  restrictions 
by  Olmsted  ISros.,  landscape  architects  and  directors  of  plan- 
ning. Charles  11.  Cheney,  consultant  in  city  planning.  Popu- 
lation in  1936,  about  SOO. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best-planned  and  most  carefully  restricted  real  estate 
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developments  in  the  country.  In  theory,  Palos  Verdes 
was  conceived  not  as  a  self-sufficient  community  but  as 
part  suburban.  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted  states,  "In  a  large 
part  also  it  would  be  an  independent  residential  com- 
munity for  people  not  tied  to  the  necessity  of  daily 
work  in  the  city."  He  further  states  the  principles 
upon  which  the  development  was  founded : 

The  human  requirements  were  simply  to  provirle  for  the 
pleasantest  possible  dwelliug-plaees,  *  *  *  ;|,„j  (,,  avoid 
everything  that  would  not  contribute  to  the  comforts  and 
amenities  of  life,  so  far  as  such  alien  things  could  by  foresight 
and  ingenuity  be  avoided.  The  houses  to  be  provided  for  were 
conceived  as  ranging  from  the  inexpensive  to  the  palatial ;  but 
predominantly  for  fairly  prosperous  people  wanting  detached 
houses  with  a  garden  setting  but  unwilling  to  burden  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  extensive  groimds — predominantly  peo- 
ple who  would  want  lots  ranging  from  about  60  by  125  feet 
to  an  acre  or  so  in  extent. 

Highly  detailed  restrictive  covenants  were  based 
upon  the  two  following  principles : 

1.  The  success  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  har- 
mony of  all  its  parts ; 

2.  Inventiveness  and  imagination  of  many  individu- 
als must  be  given  as  great  a  scope  as  is  consistent  with 
this  harmony,  to  avoid  monotonous  and  stereotyped 
quality  in  the  whole. 

Mr.  Olmsted  has  given  the  following  statement  on 
the  financial  and  administrative  organization  of  the 
project  as  follows: 

The  capital  with  which  the  project  acquired  its  3,200  acres 
of  land  and  undertook  active  development  was  derived  from 
a  very  large  number  of  people  who  subscribed,  in  widely 
varying  individual  amounts,  for  two  kinds  of  securities,  called 
"Convertible  notes"  and  '"Noneonvertible  notes,"'  aggregating 
approximately  $9,000,000  par  value  (although  the  amount  of 
capital  finally  paid  in  by  the  subscribers  proved  to  be  only 
aboiit  two-thirds  of  that  amount).  The  subscriptions  for 
notes  were  made  under  the  terms  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
detailed  trust  indenture,  which  defined  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking  and  many  of  the  methods  and  safeguards  to  be 
used  in  pursuing  them,  and  which  vested  responsibility  and 
power  for  controlling  the  property  and  its  management,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  in  a  designated  Los  Angeles 
Bank  as  trustee  for  the  noteholders.  Subscribers  deposited 
with  the  trustee  a  small  initial  payment  on  account  of  each 
note  and  obligated  themselves  to  pay  in  the  balance  of  the 
par  value  of  their  notes  in  successive  installments.  The 
trustee  was  obligated  to  distribute  the  net  earnings  from  sales 
and  other  sources,  from  time  to  time  in  its  best  judgment, 
pro  rata  to  holders  of  outstanding  paid-up  notes  of  both  classes 
until  all  of  the  salable  land  should  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  rest  of  the  land,  embraced  in  streets,  parks,  playgrounds, 
school  sites,  and  other  areas  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, conveyed  to  permanent  agencies,  governmental  and 
contractual  for  administration  on  behalf  of  the  community 
as  provided  in  the  trust  indenture. 

Owners  of  paid-up  convertible  notes,  however,  had  the 
privilege,  instead  of  retaining  their  notes  and  participating  in 
the  speculative  financial  returns  from  the  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
of  exchanging  their  paid-up  notes  at  par  for  any  salable  land 
in  the  project  which  they  might  select  at  the  cost  price  of  such 


land  as  estimated  by  the  trustee,  this  cost  price  being  deter- 
mined by  apportioning  the  estimated  total  capital  investment, 
in  land,  improvements,  and  other  costs,  proportionately  to  the 
appraised  market  values  of  all  the  various  parcels  not  reserved 
for  the  community  use — a  method  of  obtaining  lots,  with  the 
community  facilities  appertaining  to  them,  on  a  basis  analogous 
to  that  of  a  consumers'  cooperative.  Many  did  so  convert 
their  notes  into  personally-owned  lots,  often  primarily  for 
personal  use,  but  sometimes  primarily  for  speculative  resale. 
A  budget  for  the  entire  operation  was  worked  out  covering 
all  prospective  costs  for  the  land,  for  the  complete  development 
thereof  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  trustee,  and  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  product,  including  of  course,  carrying  charges  and 
all  overhead  and  incidental  costs  over  a  long  period,  to  be 
financed  within  the  limits  of  the  capital  subscribed. 

Location. — The  area  covered  by  Palos  Verdes  Es- 
tates is  an  undivided  remnant  of  the  Rancho  de  Los 
Palos  Verdes  of  the  Mexican  era,  located  23  miles 
southwest  of  central  Los  Angeles.  The  topography  and 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  residential  devel- 
opment. The  site  is  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  constant  southwest  winds 
with  a  mild  climate.  The  promontory  forms  a  "bold 
isolated  mass,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  nearly  1,500  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  cliffs  which  mark  a  projecting 
knuckle  in  the  coast  of  California  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Los  Angeles  plain." 

The  hills  are  of  limestone  shale  with  the  surface 
soil  of  adobe  broken  by  outcrops.  Successive  uplifts 
of  land  have  left  wide  sloping  terraces  carved  by  the 
sea  and  separated  by  steep  declivities.  The  land  rises 
thus  from  the  present  seaside  cliffs,  60  to  300  feet 
above  the  sea  in  a  series  of  benches. 

The  Plan. — The  plan  lias  taken  every  advantage  of 
the  topography  of  rolling  hills  and  terraces.  The 
street  pattern  is  comprised  of  a  curvilinear  system  of 
major  highways,  secondary,  and  minor  streets.  Street 
locations  were  established  with  regard  to  topography, 
their  effect  on  abutting  property,  and  storm  drain- 
age. Where  small  lots  were  laid  out,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  blocks  and  economy  were  determining 
factors.  "Where  the  topography  was  irregular  and  the 
value  of  sites  rested  upon  views  and  features,  the  sites 
were  selected  first  regardless  of  street  pattern  and  the 
streets  were  then  located  afterward.  Streets  on  hill- 
sides have  sidewalk  space  on  the  downhill  side  only. 

Of  the  16,000  acres  originally  contemplated  for 
development,  only  3,225  acres  were  under  development 
in  1927.  The  ultimate  plan  of  16,000  acres  was  de- 
signed to  accommodate  160,000  persons.  The  3,225 
acres  under  development  contained  four  principal  town 
sites  about  3  miles  apart,  each  containing  districts  for 
business  and  for  apartments. 

Of  the  entire  area,  25  percent  is  established  in  com- 
munity parks,  playgrounds,  golf  course,  4I/2  miles  of 
seashore,  swimming  club  and  pool,  bridle  paths,  and  so 
forth.    Over  750  acres  are  owned  by  the  community 
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association  in  which  every  lot  holds  a  share.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  entire  area  is  established  in  public 
streets,  plazas,  and  street  open  spaces.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  entire  area  is  subdivided  into  5,200  lots,  about 
half  of  which  have  60  to  80  feet  frontage  (8,000  to 
12,000  square  feet  in  area) ;  the  balance  being  sub- 
divided into  one-quarter-acre  to  two-acre  tracts.  The 
average  net  density  for  the  entire  area  is  three  families 
per  acre. 

The  program  for  establishing  public  schools  and 
plaj-grounds  was  as  follows : 

1.  10-acre  elementary  school  site,  playground,  and 
park,  evei-y  mile  across  the  area  (seven  are  established 
and  deeded,  two  schools  are  built). 

2.  25-acre  Junior  High  School  site,  playfields,  and 
park,  every  two  miles  (two  established  and  deeded). 

3.  40-acre  Senior  High  School  site,  playfields,  and 
stadium  and  park,  every  3  miles  (one  established  and 
deeded). 

Government. — The  protective  restrictions  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  most  complete  in  America.  They 
include  comprehensi^-e  zoning  regulations  on  use, 
height,  and  area.  In  detail,  the  restrictions  cover  the 
following  general  headings:  Building  height  limits; 
type  of  architecture;  minimum  cost  of  buildings; 
building  setback  lines ;  building  side  and  rear  lot  lines ; 
variation  in  setbacks;  privies  and  cesspools;  easements 
and  rights-of-way;  burning  of  refuse  without  permit; 
title  to  streets  reserved ;  maintaining  natural  drainage ; 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases;  duration  of  restric- 
tions; modifications  of  restrictions;  records  and  re- 
ports; annexation  of  additional  property;  reversion  of 
title;  violation  of  conditions;  violation  constitutes 
nuisance;  construction  and  validity  of  restrictions; 
assignment  of  powers;  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment; right  to  enforce;  and  exceptions.  All  restric- 
tions are  in  force  to  1960  and  are  automatically  ex- 
tended for  20-year  periods  after  1960  unless  changed 
by  the  approval  of  owners  of  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  300  feet  of  the  proposed  change  and  by  the 
homes  association. 

About  90  percent  of  all  lots  are  restricted  to  detached 
single-family  dwellings. 

Architectural  control  of  private  improvements  other 
tlian  plazas  is  effected  by  the  approval  of  plans  by  a 
permanent  art  jury.  Business  blocks  around  plazas 
are  required  to  be  built  in  accordance  with  a  prelimi- 
nary architectural  design. 

The  art  jury  is  composed  of  6  members  appointed 
by  the  Commonwealtli  Trust  Co.  which  also  names  one 
ex  officio  member.  Three  members  are  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  fine  arts  and  must  be  chosen 
from  a  list  of  persons  nominated  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Southern  California  Ciiapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.    One  member  must  be  a 


city  planner  chosen  from  a  list  of  three  city  planners 
nominated  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute.  One  member  is  appointed 
from  a  list  of  three  persons  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch.  And  one  member  is  appointed  from  a  list  of 
three  i^ersons  nominated  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
homes  association.  The  six  members  are  appointed  for 
overlapping  terms  of  3  years  each. 

According  to  the  Bylaws  of  the  Palos  Verdes  Homes 
Association : 

No  part  of  the  said  property  *  *  *  shall  be  subdivided, 
laid  out  or  improved  by  street  work,  buildings,  structures, 
landscaping  or  planting,  or  its  physical  contours  cut  into, 
altered  or  changed,  or  any  premises  maintained  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  art  jury  *  *  *.  No  building,  fence, 
wall,  sidewalk,  steps,  awning,  tent,  pole  or  other  structure, 
improvement,  utility,  parking,  sculpture  or  planting  can  be 
erected  or  maintained  unless  plans  and  specifications,  including 
the  exterior  color  scheme  is  approved  in  writing  by  the  art 
jury. 

The  art  jury  is  further  the  custodian  of  such  works 
of  art  as  it  may  accept  charge  of,  and  no  work  of  art 
can  become  the  property  of  the  Conmionwealth  Trust 
Co.,  Palos  Verdes  Homes  Association,  or  any  corpora- 
tion, organization,  or  public  or  semipublic  board  that 
may  succeed  them  unless  such  work  of  art  is  first 
submitted  to  and  ajiproved  in  writing  by  the  art  jury. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cheney  states : 

By  tactful  administration  of  the  art  jury  and  community 
association,  splendid  cooperation  has  been  obtained  from  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  ijroijerty  owners,  so  that  the  wliole  of  Palos 
Verdes  Estates  is  uniquely  restful  and  harmonious,  without 
distressingly  jarring  notes,  and  with  a  high  percentage  of  dis- 
tinguished architecture  and  landscaping. 

Mr.  Cheney  writes  that  from  January  1,  1936,  to 
October  22,  1936,  58  houses  have  been  approved  by  the 
art  jury. 

To  carr}'  on  the  common  interest  and  look  after  the 
maintenance  of  all  lots  and  the  welfare  of  all  lot 
owners,  a  nonstock,  nonprofit  body  has  been  incor- 
25orated  under  the  laws  of  California.  Every  building 
site  has  one  vote  running  with  the  land.  According  to 
the  homes  association  bylaws,  this  body  has  the  sole 
authorit}' : 

To  fix  and  establish  annually  the  amount  of  sucli  annual 
charge  or  assessment  on  each  and  every  lot  or  parcel  of  real 
property  or  any  interest  therein,  subject  to  a  continuous  lien 
which  shall  be  based  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  prop- 
erty as  established  by  the  county  assessor  •  •  ♦  at  a  rate 
never  in  1  year  in  excess  of  the  total  annual  tax  rate  estab- 
lished for  all  purposes  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  the  city 
council  for  the  old  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  homes  association  is  comparable  to  the  usual 
town  and  city  governing  body,  and  it  enjoys  the  added 
advantage  of  a  carefully  worked  out  general  jjlan  for 
the   protection,   maintenance,   improvement,   and   de- 
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velopment  of  its  property.     The  association  has  the 
power  to  perform  any  of  the  following  functions : 

Maintain,  purchase,  construct,  own  and  dispose  of  parks, 
open  spaces,  and  recreation  areas. 

Improve,  liglit,  and  maintain  streets,  roads,  alleys. 

Maintain,  purchase,  construct,  and  operate  a  waterworks 
system. 

Construct  and  maintain  a  sewer  system. 

Care  for  any  lots  and  plots  in  the  property. 

Provide  cleaning  and  rubbish  disposal. 

Provide  community  fire  and  police  protection. 

Grant  public-utility  franchises. 

Acquire,  operate,  or  sell  real  or  personal  property. 

Acquire  works  of  art  as  approved  by  art  jury. 

Create  and  operate  a  department  of  buildings. 

Employ  a  manager,  secretaries,  etc. 

Keep  records  of  building  permits. 

Enforce  liens  and  charges  and  enforce  restrictions. 

Pay  taxes  levied  by  any  public  authority. 

Establish  a  planning  board,  park  board,  health  board,  library 
board,  etc. 

Exercise  powers  of  control  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
restrictions. 

Nominate  to  the  proper  person  or  make  apisointmeut  of  mem- 
bers of  the  art  jury. 

Receive,  preserve,  and  publish  report. 

Generally  do  any  and  all  lawful  things  advisable. 

Borrow  money  and  mortgage  its  real  property. 

Exercise  control  within  its  powers  over  streets  and  alleys. 

Care  for  and  plant  trees  and  shrubs  on  any  property  over 
which  it  may  have  control. 

Care  for  and  plant  any  vacant  or  private  property  it  may 
assume  charge  of  and  make  reasonable  charge  tlierefor. 

Erect  and  maintain  adequate  signs  approved  by  the  art  jury. 

Make  agreements  with  county,  township,  state,  national,  or 
other  public  officials  in  behalf  of  property  owners. 

As  set  up,  the  homes  association  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  "prime  saving  factor  during  depression  times." 

Subsequent  Development. — According  to  Mr.  Cheney, 
about  half  of  the  3,225  acres  have  been  sold,  and  200 
detached  single-family  dwellings  have  been  erected, 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $150,000  in  cost  in  accordance 
with  price  restrictions  prevailing  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  estates.  Two  public  schools  have  been 
erected,  one  at  a  cost  of  $82,000  and  one  at  $32,000, 
each  with  its  own  playgrounds.  Other  community 
provisions  are  supplied  by  an  18-hole  golf  course  and 
clubhouse,  swimmmg  pool  and  dressing  rooms,  riding 
academy,  a  $90,000  public  library  and  art  gallery,  and 
five  business  buildings  housing  stores,  offices,  post  oflBce, 
and  public  garage.  To  date,  one  apartment  has  been 
erected. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  development  per  family 
is  something  more  than  $4,000.  The  average  local 
tax  rate  for  the  last  8  years  per  $100  was  $3.20  for 
county  assessments,  schools,  library,  etc.,  plus  $1.65  on 
land  only,  for  the  homes  association.  The  tax  rate  is 
based  on  less  than  50  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
for  1935. 


JNIr.  Olmsted  has  set  forth  in  his  statement  on  the 
financial  and  administrative  organization  of  Palos 
Verdes  Estates  the  financial  difficulties  experienced 
some  years  after  its  inception.  He  states  the  causes  of 
these  difficulties  and  their  results  as  follows: 

1.  The  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  in  con- 
tributing their  agreed  shares  to  the  cash  capital  were  much 
more  than  had  been  anticipated.  2.  Income  from  sales  was 
realized  more  slowly  than  had  been  anticipated,  both  absolutely 
and,  what  was  even  more  serious,  in  relation  to  the  rate  of 
expenditure  for  development  of  the  property  which  was  found 
necessary  for  meeting  obligations  to  purchasers  of  lots  (too 
widely  scattered)  and  for  the  stimulation  of  further  sales.  To 
overcome  the  consequent  shortage  of  working  capital  a  bond 
issue  of  some  $1,000,000  was  then  negotiated.  Later  the  effects 
of  the  depression  of  1929,  with  its  general  collapse  of  the  real- 
estate  market,  greatly  increased  the  difficulties ;  and  the  trustee 
was  unable  to  meet  interest  charges  on  the  bonds.  Foreclosure 
proceedings  were  begun  by  the  bondholders ;  resulting,  after  con- 
siderable time,  in  a  compromise  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  project  as  a  corporation,  the  voting  preferred  stock 
of  which  was  exchangeable  pro  rata  for  the  bonds  of  the  origi- 
nal project  and  nonvoting  common  stock  for  the  outstanding 
notes  of  the  original  project,  the  common  stock  to  receive 
voting  rights  and  participate  in  earnings  only  after  the  retire- 
ment of  all  the  preferred  stock  with  cumulative  dividends. 
That  corporation  took  over  from  the  trustee  the  unsold  land 
and  other  assets  of  the  project  and  its  obligations  to  lot-owners 
and  others,  and  is  now  carrying  on. 

Those  who  invested  in  the  bonds  hojae  to  get  their  money 
back.  The  original  investors  in  notes  who  did  not  convert 
them  into  personally  owned  lots  in  the  project  are  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  the  common  stock  in  the  new  corporation  now 
substituted  for  such  notes  may  prove  ultimately  to  be  worth. 
The  many  residents  in  the  community,  who  obtained  lots  for 
actual  use  by  themselves,  either  at  the  estimated  cost  thereof 
in  exchange  for  convertible  notes  or  by  cash  purchase  at  mar- 
ket prices,  are  in  general  well  pleased  with  the  physical  and 
social  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  community  and  seem 
to  regard  the  results  in  human  satisfaction  as  worth  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  them,  although,  like  many  others 
who  invested  in  real  estate  during  the  1920's,  they  find  the 
present  prevailing  market  values  of  such  real  estate  less  than 
they  had  hoped  for  and  in  many  cases  less  than  they  paid 
for  it. 

An  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
this  project  concerns  certain  confusion  and  vacillations  in 
managerial  policy  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  serve  two  essen- 
tially different  purposes,  appealing  to  motives  equally  des- 
perate although  often  mixed  in  the  minds  of  a  single  individual ; 
viz,  on  the  one  hand  the  creation  by  cooperative  means  of 
something  desired  for  use  by  the  cooperators,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  speculative  investment  of  capital  in  hopes  of  a 
money  profit. 

Co7nmunity  FaciUties. — To  increase  community  life, 
all  facilities  possible  are  offered  to  home  owners.  Eef- 
erence  has  been  made  to  the  Palos  Verdes  Country 
Club,  the  Beach  Club,  and  the  Riding  Club.  There 
are  also  public  tennis  courts.  Cultural  and  social  pur- 
suits are  offered  by  the  Palos  Verdes  Women's  Club. 
The  public  library  and  art  gallery  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  community.     It  houses  a  wide  selection  of 
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books,  painted  murals,  and  prehistoric  fossils.  The 
community  arts  association  maintains  month-to-month 
exhibits  of  paintings,  sculpture,  water  colors,  and  so 
forth. 

Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

First  unit  of  Ruland  Parli  established  in  1891  by  the  Roland 
Park  Co.  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Baltimore.  Population 
in  193G  of  the  four  sections  of  Roland  Park,  Guilford,  Home- 
land, and  Northwood,  8,000  to  10,000.  Town  planners,  01m- 
stead  Bros. 

Roland  Park  is  herein  considered  as  including  the 
three  contiguous  sections  of  Roland  Park  proper  estab- 
lished in  1891,  Guilford  in  1914,  and  Homeland  in 
1924.  In  addition,  a  new  section  adjacent  but  not  con- 
tiguous to  the  first  three  is  Northwood,  in  which  devel- 
opment is  just  beginning.  It  will  be  considered  only 
incidentally  in  this  discussion. 

Roland  Park  was  located  in  the  estimated  direction 
of  the  growth  of  Baltimore,  and  on  the  high  rolling 
and  wooded  land  which  was  favorable  for  tlie  type 
of  development  jDlanned.     The  site  in  1890  was  out- 


side the  corjiorate  limits  of  Baltimore,  about  4  miles 
from  the  central  business  district,  and  segregated  from 
other  urban  development.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
at  that  time  not  only  to  provide  all  public  utilities  by 
private  construction  but  to  inaugui-ate  private  trans- 
portation service  from  Baltimore  to  the  site,  and  to 
set  up  some  form  of  community  organization. 

T/i€  Plan. — The  main  thoroughfare  structure  of  the 
three  sections  of  the  plan  is  formed  by  York  Road  on 
the  east  boundary,  the  convergence  of  Charles  Street, 
Roland  Avenue,  and  University  Parkway  with  St. 
Paul  Street  in  the  interior,  and  Falls  Road  on  the 
west,  all  of  which  form  main  traffic  and  trolley  routes 
to  the  heart  of  Baltimore.  Roland  Avenue  and  St. 
Paul  Street  bisect  the  Roland  Park  section  and  Guil- 
ford respectively,  while  Homeland  is  free  from  interior 
through  traffic. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Roland 
Park  section  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area 
bounded  by  Deepdene,  Edgevale,  and  Club  Roads, 
where  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys  has  been  pene- 
trated by  a  series  of  cul-de-sac  roads,  each  following  in 
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succession  the  valley  or  the  ridge  and  creating  ex- 
tremel}^  interesting  and  varied  house  sites.  This  type 
of  layout  illustrates  the  close  observance  of  topography 
■which  is  characteristic  of  all  three  sections  of  the  park. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  plan  is 
the  completeness  with  which  the  periphery  of  the  three 
developments  has  been  protected  by  private  open 
spaces.  The  Baltimore  Countrj^  Club  occupies  almost 
the  entire  frontage  along  Falls  Road  as  well  as  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Park  bovmded  by  Harvest,  Hillside,  and 
Goodwood  Roads,  where  the  clubhouse  is  located.  The 
north  and  east  periphery  is  almost  completely  pro- 
tected by  large  private  school  sites,  while  the  Roland 
Park  Comitry  School  grounds  occupy  part  of  the 
southern  boundary.  Guilford  is  protected  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  grounds  to  the  south  but 
has  no  protection  along  York  Road,  which  is  a  heavily 
traveled  business  street.  It  is  here  that  the  famous 
high  stone  wall  has  been  erected.  It  is  set  back  from 
the  street  line  far  enough  to  provide  shallow  business 
lots  fronting  on  York  Road  and  forms  a  very  effective 
screen  and  barrier  which  adequateh^  protects  the  resi- 
dential development  within.  Guilford  and  Homeland 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  additional  private 
open  space  occupied  by  a  nmnber  of  large  estates  and 
two  college  campuses.  A  full  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  these  physical  buffers  can  be  obtained  only 
by  observing  the  effect  on  the  ground. 

Private  Restrictions. — Roland  Park  was  among  the 
pioneers  in  drawing  up  detailed  private  restrictions 
and  providing  for  the  participation  of  the  lot  holders 
in  their  enforcement  and  for  the  machinery  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  i^roperty  under  the  shifting  respon- 
sibilities of  development  company,  lot  owners,  and  mu- 
nicipality. Mr.  Bouton,  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  others 
worked  these  restrictions  out  with  much  care;  they 
stood  the  test  of  the  courts,  and  have  served  as  models 
for  very  many  later  projects. 

Subsequent  Development. — In  1891,  the  Roland  Park 
Co.  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Bouton  and  was  capitalized  at  $1,000,000.     Two 


Figure  24. — Stone  Wall,  York  Road,  Roland  Park 


tracts  of  land  were  purchased  aggregating  about  550 
acres  and  were  opened  for  development  to  meet  the 
estimated  market  for  $10,000  to  $25,000  homes. 

By  1903,  225  houses  had  been  erected  in  Roland  Park 
section,  two-thirds  of  which  were  built  by  the  company 
at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  Macadam  streets  were  provided 
ranging  in  width  from  40  to  60  feet  with  12-foot  park 
strips  which  included  sidewalks  from  3  feet  6  inches 
to  5  feet  in  width.  Rear  service  lanes  20  feet  wide 
were  provided.  A  local  electric  plant  and  a  water- 
supply  sj'stem  were  in  operation.  Lots  were  originally 
laid  out  with  25-foot  frontages  with  a  minimum  re- 
quirement of  two  lots  for  building  purposes.  Lot 
dejiths  ranged  from  160  to  190  feet.  The  tendency 
toward  larger  lots,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  present  the  average  lot  frontage  is  75  feet  while 
some  lots  run  as  high  as  150  feet.  The  prevailing  type 
of  house  of  this  period  was  of  frame  construction, 
ranged  from  12  to  14  rooms,  and  cost  around  $5,500. 
Setback  lines  of  40  to  60  feet  were  in  force,  and  mini- 
mum house  costs  had  been  established  at  $5,000  for 
homes  on  Roland  Avenue  and  $3,000  on  side  streets. 
A  maximum  maintenance  assessment  of  25  cents  l^er 
front  foot  per  j-ear  was  applied  to  the  property  by  the 
company. 

By  1907,  one  business  block  at  the  intersection  of 
Roland  Avenue  and  Upland  Road  had  been  con- 
structed. This  is  extremely  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  early  examples  of  off-street  parking,  and  varies 
little  from  the  type  of  off-street  parking  recommended 
at  the  present  time.  The  group  comprises  about  six 
store  units.  By  this  time,  one  country  school,  a  pri- 
vate girls'  school  conducted  by  the  company,  four 
churches,  and  the  country  club  of  about  200  acres  with 
an  18-hole  golf  course  had  been  established  and  the 
latter  sold  to  a  club  organization.  Lots  averaged  60 
feet  for  the  larger  and  40  feet  for  the  smaller  types. 
Seven  hundred  acres  were  included  within  the  develop- 
ment, about  300  of  which  were  improved. 

In  1909,  a  roads  and  maintenance  corporation  was 
formed  to  which  the  company  deeded  the  roads,  service 
lanes,  and  sewei's,  and  delegated  all  administrative 
powers,  including  the  right  to  collect  maintenance 
assessments  and  enforce  restrictions.  The  Roland 
Park  Civic  League  held  the  controlling  stock. 

By  1913,  the  company  found  itself  with  practically 
the  entii-e  Roland  Park  section  sold  and  a  large  oi'gani- 
zation  built  up  which  had  almost  fulfilled  its  function. 
A  demand  for  a  slightly  lower  priced  development  and 
the  desire  to  continue  the  organization  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  Guilford  in  1914  under  similar  restrictions. 
Several  changes,  however,  were  introduced.  With  the 
coming  of  the  motor  car,  bituminous  macadam  replaced 
the  water-bound  macadam  street.  (Later  pavmg  has 
been  of  concrete.)     Electric  supply  lines  were  carried 
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under  ground  to  ihe  interior  of  the  blocks  and  thence 
by  poles  to  the  houses.  Rear  service  lanes  were 
omitted,  and  10  interior  private  parks  were  introduced 
into  as  many  blocks.  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
<leed  and  agreement  relating  to  Guilford  indicate  the 
methoil  used  in  providing  these  ])arks  and  the  wise  pro- 
vision made  for  terminating  them. 

In  the  interior  of  each  of  blocks  8,  11,  17,  25,  26,  32,  39, 
41,  47,  anil  ij4  on  said  phit  of  Gnilfurd  an  area  is  shown  and 
designated  as  a  private  iiarl<.  and  each  of  said  liloclvS  is  liereby 
sold  and  conveyed  to  and  shall  be  held  and  owned  by  the  pur- 
chaser, his  heirs  and  assigns,  subject  to  the  express  condition 
that  the  area  therein  designated  as  a  private  park  is  hereby 
reserved,  held  and  set  aside  as  a  private  park  for  the  sole, 
exclusive  and  joint  use  and  benefit  in  common  of  the  present 
and  future  owners  and  occupants  of  the  block  in  which  each 
private  park  is  located,  and  each  of  said  blocks  shall  be  held 
and  owned  by  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  subject 
to  all  the  covenants,  agreements,  easements,  conditions,  and 
charges  set  out  in  this  subdivision     «     *     *. 

The  company  reserves  the  right,  however,  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  owners  and  occupants  of  land  included  in  each  block 
from  time  to  time  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  each  private 
park  by  the  iiersons  entitled  to  use  and  enjoy  the  same.     *     *     * 

2.  To  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  up- 
keeji  of  said  park  for  the  common  use.  benefit,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  several  lots  in  said  block, 
the  comjiany  out  of  said  park  fund  doing  such  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.,  erecting  such  structures,  making 
such  improvements,  furnishing  such  conveniences,  and  in  gen- 
eral doing  such  things  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper 
to  promote  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  said  park, 
the  company  exercising  its  discretion  and  judgment  as  to  the 
way   in   which   said   fund  shall   be  expended     *     *     *. 

2.  After  January  1st,  1923  (or  prior  to  that  date,  with  the 
company's  consent),  the  owners  of  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  area  of  any  of  said  blocks  (not  counting  the  part 
thereof  included  within  the  private  park)  shall  have  tlie  right 
to  terminate  as  to  such  block  all  the  rights,  easements,  cove- 
nants, and  the  park  maintenance  charges  reserved,  given,  or 
created  in  this  subdivision  XIII ;  provided  such  owners  shall 
join  in  the  making  and  execution  of  an  instrument  in  writing, 
agreeing  to  such  termination,  so  executed  by  each  of  them 
as  to  entitle  the  instrument  to  be  recorded  among  the  land 
records,  and  shall  ijresent  such  instrument  to  the  company, 
together  with  a  certificate  from  a  title  company  or  a  title 
examiner,  satisfactory  to  the  company,  certifying  to  the  owner- 
ship of  all  the  land  in  such  block. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  private  parks  has  fared 
no  better  here  than  at  Forest  Hills  (lardens.  Most  of 
them  have  been  abandoned,  but  about  three  still  remain 
in  existence,  largely  due  to  the  interest  in  upkeep  of 
some  one  person  in  the  block. 

The  same  process  was  repeated  in  1924  when  the 
391-acre  site  for  Homeland  was  purchased  at  $2,300  per 
acre.  Improvements  ranged  arotmd  $3,600  per  acre, 
and  the  section  was  opened  in  1924,  based  on  a  selling 
l)rice  of  $50  to  $90  per  front  foot,  or  $15,000  to  $36,000 
l)er  acre.  Control  of  Homeland  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  original  sections  with  provisions  for  a  homes 
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association.  Deed  restrictions  were  similar  to  previous 
agreements,  includiiig  nuisances,  use  of  land,  setback, 
free  spaces,  inaximum  width  of  buiklings.  approval  of 
plans,  right  to  modify,  easements  reserved,  streets  and 
parks,  sanitary  sewers,  maintenance  charges,  private 
parks,  sewer,  maintenance  and  park  charges  liens, 
right  to  abate  violations,  right  to  enforce,  and  right 
to  extend. 

In  192f^,  about  2.000  houses  had  been  erected  in  the 
three  sections,  which  then  comi)rised  1,500  acres. 
About  2.50  of  these  were  in  the  Homeland  section. 
Homeland  lots  ranged  from  60  by  150  feet  to  135  by 
207  feet  in  size. 

At  present,  the  first  section  of  Xorthwood,  started 
in  1934,  is  being  developed.  The  total  area  of  all 
sections  of  Roland  Park  now  develoiDed  is  around  2,000 
acres. 

A  normal  sequence  has  taken  i)lace  in  the  course  of 
development  of  the  various  sections  which  is  of  inter- 
est. In  general,  development  has  continued  to  reach 
a  progressively  lower  income  group,  starting  at  the 
top  in  the  Roland  Park  section  and  graduating  down- 
ward as  the  upper  market  has  been  filled.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  on  tables  20  and  22  that  it  is  still  in 
the  highest  income  group  of  commuiuties  studied. 

UoKsinf/. — Housing  has  been  erected  both  by  the 
Roland  Park  Co.  and  by  outside  contractors  and  pri- 
vate individuals  under  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
in  force  since  1890.  Early  development  was  confined 
hugely  to  frame  construction,  only  10  percent  being 
of  masonry  in  the  Roland  Park  section.  Subsequent 
development  has  been  50  percent  brick,  25  percent 
stone,  and  the  balance  of  frame.  Since  1914,  accord- 
ing to  the  company,  the  cottage  type  has  been  popular, 
with  a  great  demand  for  brick  or  stone  colonial  types. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  schemes  and  also  one  of 
the  most  recent  comprises  two-house  groups  just  com- 
pleted on  Homeland  Avenue  near  York  Road.  The 
groups  are  similar — one,  however,  facing  on  the  cul-de- 
sac,  the  other  on  a  park  walk,  both  with  rear-service 
lanes.  Each  consists  of  about  14  dwelling  units  ar- 
ranged symmetrically,  and  both  represent  a  most 
attractive  type  of  site  planning  and  of  architecture. 

Purchase  of  lots  has  l)een  carried  out  on  the  general 
plan  of  down  payments  of  10  to  15  percent,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  5  to  11  years.  ^\1iile  houses 
have  been  sold  for  as  low  as  10  percent  down  payment, 
sales  have  averaged  between  25  to  30  percent  down 
payment.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  company 
that  pros])cctive  purchasers  of  surburban  community 
property  are  not  interestetl  in  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  business  section  except  for  the  advantages  of  open 
air  and  free  space,  which  at  once  suggested  the  single- 
family  detached  dwelling  with  adequate  yard  area. 
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Appearan.ce. — From  the  tj'pe  of  plan  found  at  Ko- 
land  Park  and  the  relatively  long  period  over  which 
the  three  sections  have  been  developing,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  degree  of  unity  found  at  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  will  be  realized  here.  However,  there  is  a 
consistent  degree  of  excellence  in  the  disposition  and 
alinement  of  streets,  in  landscape  treatment,  and  in 
attention  to  detail,  with  the  result  that,  even  though 
the  style  and  appearance  of  homes  throughout  the  park 
vary  widely  from  one  section  to  another  and  within 
each  section,  the  effect  of  development  and  control 
under  a  single  continuing  organization  is  distinctly 
evident  and  sets  the  park  apart  as  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct unit.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be  contended  that, 
within  the  limits  noted,  the  variety  of  house  type  was 
an  asset  in  avoiding  any  possible  institutional  or 
theati'ical  api^earance.  Here,  as  at  Forest  Hills  Gar- 
dens, the  feeling  of  appropriate  scale  in  the  relation 
of  street,  park,  and  parkway  planting  to  roadway 
widths,  and  the  excellent  handling  of  toj^ography  are 
worthy  of  study,  for  the  effects  achieved  are  bj^  no 
means  limited  to  high-cost  development.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  consider  beauty,  scale,  form,  and  alinement  as 
adjuncts  only  to  developments  such  as  Roland  Park 
and  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  Indeed,  it  is  often  less 
costly  to  adhere  to  the  dictates  of  topography  and  other 
natural  features,  thereby  obtaining  not  only  a  better 
looking  result  but  a  less  expensive  one  as  well. 

Commimity  Facilities. — Various  provisions  for  com- 
munity activitj'  have  ali'eady  been  mentioned.  The 
country  club  is,  of  course,  the  central  feature.  While 
not  strictly  community  facilities,  the  unique  position  of 


the  educational  and  religious  institutions  in  relation  to 
Roland  Park  should  be  mentioned  once  more.  Within 
the  park  itself,  tliere  are  three  public  schools,  nine 
private  schools,  two  colleges,  and  one  seminary,  while 
Johns  Hopkins  University  lies  adjacent  to  the  south- 
ern boundary.  The  park  also  contains  one  catliedral 
and  a  site  for  a  catliedral  to  be  erected  in  the  near 
future. 

General  Considerations. — According  to  the  company, 
the  cost  of  streets  and  utilities  has  averaged  approxi- 
mately $40  per  running  foot,  half  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  city  and  subsequently  repaid  to  the  city  in  part 
by  the  payment  by  the  property  owners  of  a  paving 
tax  of  15  cents  a  running  foot  each  year  for  10  j'ears. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  Roland  Park,  the  follow- 
ing factors  have  been  of  major  importance,  according 
to  the  com^jany : 

1.  Very  limited  business  development  based  upon 
actual  needs. 

2.  Winding  roads  and  the  use  of  park  areas,  and  the 
strict  adherence  to  a  landscape  j^lan. 

3.  Stability  of  land  use  guaranteed  by  comprehen- 
sive restrictions,  which  are  100  percent  in  force. 

4.  To  these  may  be  added :  consistent  long  continued 
policy  of  administration  and  development,  considering 
the  needs  of  the  lotholders,  by  a  land  company  whicii 
means  to  continue  in  business  and  undertake  further 
projects  as  time  goes  on. 

Normal  vacancies  in  the  park,  including  homes  built 
for  sale,  have  averaged  around  10  percent.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  vacancies  are  less  than  1  percent. 
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Separate  Communities 

Mariemont,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

Established  b.v  the  Mariemont  Co.  (now  the  Thomas  J.  Emery 
Jlemorial)  in  1923.  Unincorporated.  Population  in  1936,  1,600. 
John  Nolen,  town  planner,  Philip  W.  Foster,  associate.  Fay, 
Spofford  &  Thorndike,  engineers.  Twenty-six  architects  of 
Cincinnati,  Boston,  New  Yorli,  and  Philadelphia  collaborated 
in  house  design. 

Location. — Mariemont  lies  about  10  miles  east  of  the 
central  business  district  of  Cincinnati,  2  miles  from  the 
towns  of  Norwood  and  Oakley  on  the  Wooster  Pike 
(U.  S.  Route  50),  and  adjacent  to  the  rights  of  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroads. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Nolen  in  liis  New  Towns 
for  Old,  the  conception  and  objectives  of  the  develop- 
ment follow  "in  general  the  example  set  in  the  creation 
of  Letchworth  and  other  garden  cities  in  England. 
Although  its  establishment  is  due  to  an  enlightened 


enthusiasm  for  doing  something  worth  while,  cher- 
ished by  a  public-spirited  lady  of  large  means,  the 
project  is  intended  to  justifj'  itself  along  business  lines 
followed  with  all  efficiency.  The  beneficent  aspects 
are  incidental  to  the  practical  and  business-like  basis 
upon  Avhich  the  enterprise  has  been  projected  *  *  *. 
Mrs.  Emery's  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  desir- 
ability of  such  a  project  through  her  experience  with 
extensive  industrial  undertakings  in  which  she  had 
proprietary  interests.  She  became  convinced  that 
workers  need  primarily  to  live  in  comfortable  and 
attractive  homes  amid  a  favorable  environment  if  they 
are  to  develop  a  high  working  efficiency,  and  that  this 
efficiency  is  affected  by  their  opportimity  to  realize 
their  best  as  human  individuals  ajjart  from  their 
work." 

According  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Fay,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  October 
1926,  Mariemont  is  "intended  primarily  as  a  place  of 
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residence  for  families  of  widely  different  economic 
standing,  and  especially  the  wage  earners.  It  does  not 
provide  homes  for  the  very  poor  *  *  *.  Marie- 
mont  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  fact  that,  with 
careful  planning,  and  with  the  savings  in  cost  result- 
ing from  large-scale  construction,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide practical,  convenient,  and  well-made  homes,  amid 
ideal  surroundings  for  people  of  moderate  means.  It 
is  not  a  laboratory  for  sociological  experiments  in  the 
problem  of  housing     *     *     *." 

TJte  Plan.— The  area  originally  planned  for  develop- 
ment consisted  of  approximately  365  acres  of  relatively 
level  farm  land  occupying  an  elevated  position  over- 
looking the  Little  Miami  River.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Livin- 
good.  president  of  the  Thomas  J.  Emery  ^Memorial, 
states  that : 

The  total  acreage  of  the  project  is,  in  1936,  485  acres,  ac- 
quired between  1910  and  1920,  some  IS  farms :  *  *  *  59 
acres  of  large  parks,  250  acres  constituting  tlie  level  tract 
known  as  JIariemont :  62  acres,  Westover,  as  an  industrial 
tract ;  82  acres  of  bottomland  for  playgrounds,  including  a  golf 
course ;  with  Resthaven,  32  acres,  make  up  the  above  grand 
total  of  485  acres.     The  streets  and  lanes  in  Mariemont  proper. 


that  is,  8%  miles  of  streets  and  l%o  miles  of  lanes,  were 
required  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  street  plan  was  studied  with  particular  reference 
to  direct  circulation  from  point  to  point  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  highway  system  of  the  Cincinnati 
region,  the  Wooster  Pike  forming  the  main  thorough- 
fare connection  through  the  town  center  with  Cincin- 
nati. The  town  center  was  planned  as  the  focal  point 
containing  a  compact  business  district  and  is  approached 
by  five  radial  thoroughfares  from  the  various  sections 
of  the  community.  A  natural  boundary  is  formed  on 
the  south  by  the  line  of  bluffs  which  separates  the  resi- 
dential section  from  the  railroad  rights-of-way  and 
the  area  reserved  for  industrial  use.  No  peripheral 
protection  is  afforded  at  other  points,  however,  except 
where  Dogwood  Park  protects  a  portion  of  the  western 
boundarj-.  According  to  Mr.  Nolen,  "a  feature  of  the 
project  is  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  main  plan,  with  about 
25  acres  specially  provided  by  !Mrs.  Emery  for  the 
accommodation  of  pensioners.  *  *  *  Here  they 
will  be  assured  restful  retirement  in  pleasant  cottage 
homes  of  their  own.  In  this  section  there  is  to  be  a 
hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioners,  but  with 
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facilities  for  cai'ing  for  iJutients  belonging  also  in 
INIariemont  proper.  There  will  also  be  a  convalescent 
home  and  a  workshop." 

A  population  of  5.000  persons  was  planned  for,  with 
provision  for  an  ultimate  growth  to  about  10,000  per- 
sons. ]\Ir.  Livingood  makes  the  following  observations 
regarding  the  original  density  and  population : 

The  original  plan  called  for  but  15  houses  to  the  acre,  but  we 
soon  found  that  the  expense  of  carrying  the  underground  utilities 
across  acreage  was  so  great  that  we  turned  to  group  housing, 
which  is  the  dominant  note  in  Mariemont,  thus  raising  the  num- 
ber of  house  lots  to  about  1,000,  the  average  size  of  each  being 
16  by  100  feet.  Frontages  range  from  50  to  80  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  120  feet  (entirely  too  deep).  About  one-half  of  the  250 
acres  in  Mariemont  proper  is  in  lots;  ofW-foiirth  in  streets  u-liich 
vary  from  JO  to  SO  feet;  and  one-fourth  in  small  parks  or  public 
property.  The  plan  called  for  approximately  10,000  population ; 
and  the  company's  shopping  and  recreation  district  is  large 
enough  to  serve  20,000. 

Subsequent  Development.- — To  date,  Mariemont  ac- 
commodates less  than  one-fifth  of  the  ultimate  popula- 
tion planned  for.  Several  reasons  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  lack  of  growth  should  be  pointed  out.  It 
was  hoped  at  the  outset  to  secure  one  or  more  support- 
ing industries  on  the  industrial  site,  notably  the  Cincin- 
nati Milling  Co.     However,  the  town  was  built  before 
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industries  had  been  secured,  and  the  Milling  Co.  located 
on  a  site  which  they  considered  more  favorable,  just  east 
of  Norwood.  As  no  industry  of  any  consequence  was 
subsequently  attracted,  the  Mariemont  Co.,  in  order  to 
protect  its  investment,  was  forced  into  attracting  a 
higher-income  group  than  that  originally  intended. 

Mariemont,  from  a  commuter's  point  of  view,  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  however.  Bus  and  trolley  fares  are 
15  cents  as  against  10  cents  within  the  city  limits.  The 
Wooster  Pike  leads  rather  indirectly  into  Cincinnati, 
paralleling  the  railroad  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Little 
Miami  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  through  a  densely  popu- 
lated and  decadent  business  and  residential  portion  of 
the  city,  forming  a  heavy  truck  and  transit  route  which, 
incidentally,  passes  through  the  town  center  of  Marie- 
mont instead  of  bypassing  it.  In  the  early  stages  of 
development,  it  is  understood  that  an  approach  over 
Murray  Avenue,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
street,  could  have  been  negotiated.  This  route  would 
not  only  have  helped  to  remove  through  traffic  from  the 
interior  of  the  community,  but  would  have  formed  a 
much  more  desii'able  conunuting  route  which  would  have 
connected  directly  with  the  Cincinnati  parkway  system 
leading  to  the  central  business  district.  It  is  improbable 
that  this  connection  will  now  develop,  although  improve- 
ments contemijlated  by  the  city  at  present  on  the 
Wooster  Pike  will^  to  some  extent,  improve  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Thus,  the  town  is  in  an  un- 
fortunate position  at  present  both  as  a  local  industrial 
satellite  and  as  a  liigher-class  residential  suburban 
community. 

Although  the  site  is  at  a  considerably  higher  eleva- 
tion than  the  Little  Miami  River  at  its  foot  and  the 
valley  to  the  south,  its  elevation  in  relation  to  the  land 
surrounding  it  on  the  other  three  sides  is  low.  It  thus 
lies  in  a  pocket  open  to  the  south  but  screened  from 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  gives  it  no  climatic  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  the  well-known  heat  of  Cincinnati's 
bluff-protected  districts.  With  railroad  yards  to  the 
south,  an  additional  disadvantage  is  introduced.  Its 
present  status  with  respect  to  subsequent  physical  devel- 
opment may  be  judged  by  the  following  data  received 
fi'om  Mr.  Myron  D.  Downs,  engineer  and  secretary  of 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Hamilton 
County : 

444  vacant  residence  lots. 

196  single-family  dwellings    (196  families). 

17  duplex  dwellings  with    (34  families). 

38  groups  of  row  houses  with   (170  families). 

5  apartments  with   (64  families). 

2,365  feet  of  business  frontage   (in  use)   comprising   (10 

lots). 
3,655    feet    of    business    frontage     (vacant)     comprising 

(business  frontage  for   corner   lots   includes   frontage 

on  both  streets)    (7  lots). 
9.09  acres  industrial  property — Mariemont   (in  use). 
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7.22  acres  inilustrial  property — Westover  section  atljacent 
to  Marieinoiit    (in  use). 

33.93  acres  vacant  in  Westover  (nsalile  industrial  prop- 
erty) (about  lo%  to  809c  usable,  rest  difficult  to  use 
on  account  of  rugged  topography). 

Dale  Park  section  is  the  only  completely  developed 
portion  of  Marieniont  at  present.  The  inn  group  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  town  center  -which  has  been 
built  up  to  date.  A  temporary  structure  opposite  the 
inn  at  present  houses  a  printing  establishment.  The 
inferior  development  which  has  taken  place  adjacent 
to  the  peripliery  strengthens  the  observation  made  clse- 
wliere  in  this  study  regarding  the  great  value  of 
physical  peripheral  protection. 

Housing. — T\Yenty-six  firms  of  architects  collab- 
orated on  the  design  of  different  housing  groups  in 
Mariemont.  which  are  largely  confined  to  semidetached 
and  groui)  dwellings  in  the  Dale  Park  section.  The 
results  for  the  most  part  are  exceptionally  good. 
Masonry  construction  has  been  used  throughout  this 
section  in  order  to  avoid  high  maintenance  costs  and 
to  utilize  local  stone  and  brick.  "Flats"  range  from 
one  to  four  rooms,  with  270  to  400  square  feet  of  usable 
floor  space,  and  rent  from  $27  to  $40  per  month,  with 
central  steam  heat  included.  Group  houses  contain 
four  to  seven  rooms,  with  460  to  1,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  rents  varying  from  25  to  45  and  65  to  90 
dollars  per  month.  Detached  single-family  houses 
rent  from  $90  to  $125.  The  most  successful  types  for 
rental  have  been  found  to  be  the  four-room  houses, 
renting  from  $25  to  $35,  and  the  five-  to  seven-room 
liouses,  renting  from  $35  to  $60.  Family  densities 
per  net  acre  are  7  for  detached  houses,  10  for  apart- 
ment buildings,  and  21  for  group  houses.  A  central 
steam  plant  adjacent  to  the  Pemisylvania  Railroad 
serves  about  three-quarters  of  Mariemont  proper  at 
present,  with  heating  facilities  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  dwell- 
ing luiits  owned  by  the  company  corresponds  closely 
to  the  percentage  of  group  and  multifamily  dwellings. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  single  ownership  of  this 
type  of  housing.  At  one  time,  the  copartnership  idea 
as  pi'acticed  in  England  was  considered  but  was  found 
to  be  unpopular  with  the  group  planned  for.  How- 
ever, the  company  has  afforded  residents  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  its  stock  in  the  hope  tliat  similar 
results  might  be  obtained.  Terms  of  sale  provide  for 
a  lO-perceut  casli  payment  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
contract,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  monthly,  quar- 
terly, or  semiannual  installments  at  6  ])er((Mit  per 
annum,  payable  semiannually. 

Private  restrictions  cover  type,  use,  and  cost  of  dwell- 
ings, setback  lines,  side-yard  widths,  liedges,  garage 
locations,  erection  of  business  structures,  walls  and 
fences,   racial   restrictions,  livestock,  signs,   overliead 


^^ires,  approval  of  plans  and  architecture,  easements, 
and  rejiurchase.  These  restrictions  appear  in  both  the 
land  contract  and  deed.  Restrictions  continue  in  force 
until  January  1,  1975,  and  may  thereafter  "be  extended 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  successive  periods  of  25  years 
each,  or  after  said  date,  may  be  altered  with  respect  to 
the  lots  in  any  block,  by  an  agreement  in  writing 
signed  by  the  owners  of  75  percent  of  the  front  feet  in 
said  block,  the  front  footage  to  be  determined  by  the 
actual  frontage  of  the  lots,  whether  upon  a  street  or  a 
park  or  place,  but  the  company  shall  always  have  the 
right  to  change  from  time  to  time  the  plotting  with 
respect  to  any  propertv  which  has  not  been  granted  or 
sold.'' 

Tlie  houses  that  have  been  erected  privately  are  al- 
most entirely  of  high  cost,  often  occupying  more  than 
one  lot  and  ranging  up  to  $30,000  in  cost.  Population 
turnover  in  the  community  is  about  6  jjercent  per  year 
at  present.  All  houses  are  served  bj'  gas,  separate 
storm  and  sanitary  sewerage  systems  are  maintained, 
and  all  telephone  and  electric  wiring  is  carried  in 
underground  conduits. 
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Appearaiice. — The  advantages  of  collaborative  plan- 
ning in  establishing  a  highly  satisfactory  esthetic  com- 
position are  at  once  ajiparent  in  Mariemont.  Espe- 
cially pleasing  and  distinctive  are  the  house  groups 
designed  by  E.  B.  Gilchrist  on  Murray  Avenue,  and 
those  by  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  on  Chestnut  Street.  The 
Memorial  Church,  presented  by  Mrs.  Emery  and  de- 
signed by  Louis  E.  Jallade,  adds  a  touch  of  old  world 
atmosphere  to  the  community.  The  landscape  treat- 
ment is  excellent,  and  street  and  park  plantings  are 
exceptionally  well  maintained.  Dale  and  Dogwood 
Parks  are  especialh'  charming,  the  former  affording  an 
excellent  setting  for  the  church  and  school,  the  latter 
preserving  a  beautiful  natural  ravine  extending  diag- 
onally across  the  site.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are 
the  appearance  of  the  alleys  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
vacant  areas.  Alle3's  are  exceptionallj'  wide,  are 
curbed,  and  jjaved  with  red  brick.  Rear  yards  are 
fenced,  and  garages  set  back,  giving  the  alley  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  minor  street  rather  than  a  service  lane. 
Vacant  lots  are  kept  mowed  and  signs  have  been  erected 
in  each  block,  stating  the  future  use  of  the  area.  The 
use  of  underground  wiring  and  the  ornamental  light 
standards  further  add  to  the  pleasing  effect.  The  en- 
tire scheme,  being  of  a  more  or  less  formal  design,  suf- 
fers at  present  because  of  its  incomplete  state.  How- 
ever, the  Dale  Park  section  is  essentiallj'  complete  and 
presents  a  splendid  example  of  attractive  site  planning. 

Community  Facilities. — Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  supply  a  wide  variety  of  conmaunity  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  Thomas  J.  Emery  Memorial  Recreation 
Building,  with  stadium  and  tract,  which  is  used  by 
1,500  persons;  a  grade  school  erected  by  the  company 
and  operated  by  the  county ;  allotment  gardens,  which 
are  said  to  be  highly  aj^preciated ;  the  Memorial 
Church;  and  the  jiark  areas  already  mentioned,  which 
include  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  a  boathouse  on  the 
lagoon,  and  a  carillon  tower  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
Mrs.  Emery.  It  is  stated  that  a  swimming  pool  is  one 
facility  still  needed  and  now  in  prospect. 

Government. — The  functions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment are  carried  on  by  the  company,  which  exercises 
all  authority,  including  the  maintenance  of  streets  and 
parks,  fire  protection,  and  upkeep  of  lawns  and  shrub- 
bery, except,  however,  for  policing  and  the  public  school, 
which  are  under  county  supervision.  Several  reasons 
exist  for  the  absence  of  a  municipal  status.  The  com- 
mimity  is  still  in  the  middle  stages  of  develo2)ment,  the 
company's  interest  including  about  80  percent  of  the 
house  ownership  and  100  percent  of  the  utilities,  public 
open  spaces,  and  vacant  land  ownership.  Another  ele- 
ment of  importance,  according  to  Mr.  Downs,  has  been 
the  refusal  of  the  Cincinnati  City  Council  to  annex  the 
development  because  of  the  relation  of  bonded  indebted- 
ness to  assessed  valuation  which  exists. 


In  1926,  it  was  planned,  at  such  time  as  the  commu- 
nity became  well  established,  for  the  company  to  with- 
draw and  turn  the  function  of  government  over  to  the 
home  owners,  who  would  incorporate  under  a  charter 
based  on  recommendations  contained  in  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  research  studies.  At  the  same  time,  public 
buildings  and  parks  would  be  presented  to  the  newly 
formed  town. 

General  Considerations.— Owe.  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered at  Mariemont  has  been  the  amounts  of 
money  which  have  been  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  or  "National  Examplar"  idea.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  high  unit  costs,  to  some  degree  unjusti- 
fied, as  in  the  case  of  excessively  heavy  duty  streets,  the 
use  of  heav3'  bronze  lighting  standards,  which  inci- 
dentally have  since  been  painted,  and  other  comparable 
provisions.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  inider- 
ground  wiring  is  not  necessarily  one  of  these  elements. 
Industry  has  recognized  its  practical  value,  as  indicated 
in  such  relatively  old  communities  as  Morgan  Park 
and  Atco,  and  the  newer  Chicopee. 

The  following  interesting  comments  on  costs  and 
utilities  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Livingood: 

*  *  *  The  initial  cost  of  the  land,  for  Mariemont  proper, 
i.  e.,  250A.,  because  of  the  farmers'  homes,  etc.,  was  $1,720 
per  acre,  namely  $430,000.  This  ni.akes  the  cost  per  square 
foot  only  4  cents  *  *  *.  This  means  that  the  12.jA. 
available  for  lots  in  the  Mariemont  project  cost  only 
$215,000  *  *  *.  The  year  1923,  following  the  laying  out 
of  the  lines,  was  consumed  in  installing  underground  utilities, 
gas,  electricity,  telephone,  sewer  and  drains,  outfall  sewer  and 
water,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  1  million  dollars. 

There  was  also  erected  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (which 
connects  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  near  the  site),  a  steam 
plant  with  an  underground  distribution  system  to  three-fourths 
of  Mariemont  proper,  at  a  cost  of  $780,000.  There  are  3V2 
miles  of  mains,  and  over  1  mUe  of  services  up  to  lot 
lines     *     *     *. 

Next  came  the  planting  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Nursery  where, 
by  May  1,  1923,  there  were  80,000  trees  and  shrubbery  grow- 
ing, and  most  of  these  have  been  planted  out  on  the  streets 
and  around  homes. 

Water  is  obtained  from  the  city  by  one  S-inch  and  one 
12-iuch  main  which  delivers  to  service  pipes  at  two  different 
locations  to  avoid  interruption  of  service.  Fire  plugs  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  property  300  to  350  feet  apart,  the 
company   paying   IV2    times   the   Cincinnati   water   rates. 

Gas  and  electricity,  all  wires  underground,  are  had  at  city 
rates.  The  electric  current  is  brought  from  the  new  Union 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  light  plant  some  15  miles  away,  where 
the  Big  Miami  enters  the  Ohio  River.  The  Mariemont  Co. 
erected  its  own  transformer  plant  which  is  automatic.  The 
Cincinnati  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  charged  for  bringing  the 
gas  main  through  Mariemont,  but  rebates  when  it  uses  these 
mains  for  outsiders  in  the  locality.  Net  cost  to  us  (Mariemont 
Co.)  $2S.0(X),  total.  $129,000  to  Gas  Co.  The  JIariemont  Co. 
paid  for  the  water  installation. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Suburban  Bell  Telephone  Co.  put  its  long- 
distance wires  underground  at  its  own  expense,  and  the 
Mariemont  Co.  paid  for  bringing  telephone  wires  in  clay  con- 
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cliiits   to   the  lot   lines   of   every   lot    in   Mariemont   proper,   to 
acfiinmiodate  1,200  telephones. 

Radburn,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Established  In  1929  by  the  City  Housing  Corporation.  Within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Fairlawn  Borough.  Population.  1936, 
approximately  1,450.  Site  and  housing  planned  by  Henry 
Wright  and  Clarence  Stein,  planners  and  architects.  Con- 
sultants. F.  L.  Ackerman,  Robert  D.  Kohn,  Thomas  Adams, 
Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  and  others. 

Location. — The  site  of  Radburn  lies  between  the 
cities  of  Paterson,  Hackensack,  and  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 


on  the  i-iglit-of-way  of  the  Erie  Raih-oad.  and  10  miles 
from  tile  (ieorge  Washington  Bridge.  The  proximity 
to  Maidiattan  Island,  the  presence  of  railroad  facilities, 
low  raw  land  costs,  and  favorable  topography  were  the 
primary  factors  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  upon  which 
it  was  intended  to  build  a  self-contained  community 
of  about  25,000  persons  of  moderate  incomes.  Fair- 
lawn  was  an  old  rural  c(jnnnunity  which  included  large 
areas  of  agricultural  land.  The  site  selected  for  Rad- 
burn provided  a  gently  rolling  area  of  comparatively 
high  elevation  which  lent  itself  to  o-ood  di'ainage.  "(xtd 
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FIOURE  '11. — As  planned 
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building  sites,  and  access  to  liiglnvay   and   rail  con- 
nections. 

The  Plan. — About  2  square  miles  of  land  lying  north 
of  the  center  of  Fairlawn  was  purchased,  and  an 
industrial  district  of  127  acres  was  set  aside.  Essen- 
tially, the  objective  of  the  founders  was  to  provide  a 
community,  based  upon  garden-city  principles,  which 
would  provide  (1)  a  maximum  of  convenience  for  the 
movement  of  motor  traffic;  (2)  a  minimum  of  conflict 
between  motor  and  j^edestrian  movement;  and  (3)  all 
possible  improvement  over  current  custom  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  health  and  happiness  of  residents. 
The  adaptation  of  the  cul-de-sac,  the  use  of  the  super- 
block,  a  system  of  interior  park  areas,  the  designation 
of  independent  park  and  motor  entrances  to  each 
house,  and  the  separation  of  pedestrian  and  motor 
tra^c,  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  plan.  Su- 
peiolock  sizes  vary  between  35  and  40  acres  in  area, 
each  surrounded  by  wide  traffic  streets,  giving  access  to 
a  series  of  narrow  cul-de-sac  streets  averaging  about 
275  feet  in  length,  around  each  of  which  are  from  10 
to  18  dwelling  units.  Linear  park  areas  of  from  3  to 
7  acres  were  formed  in  the  interiors  of  the  superblocks. 
These  areas,  connected  with  each  other  by  grade  sej)- 
arations  at  the  traffic  street  rights-of-way,  form  not 
only  the  park  system  of  the  town  but  the  facilities 
for  pedestrian  circulation  as  well.  However,  the  scheme 
was  intended  as  an  attempt  not  only  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion between  wheeled  and  foot  traffic,  but  also  to  reduce 
excess  costs  in  street  and  undergroimd  utilities.  The 
resultant  saving  expected  is  set  forth  by  Henry  Wright 
in  a  statement  in  The  American  City  of  December,  1928 : 

*  *  *  111  order  to  appreciate  the  eeouomies  of  the  plan, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  an  individual  lane.  This  lane  con- 
tains 16  house  lots  averaging  4.S  feet  wide,  or  (JSO  feet  of 
frontage.  Tlie  lots  are  served  by  %  of  230  linear  feet  of 
utilities  on  the  main  street  and  300  lineal  feet  from  the  center 
of  this  street  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  a  total  of  415  lineal  feet 
of  utilities  or  26  feet  per  lot.  However,  let  us  suppose  the 
street  end  of  the  lane  containing  the  first  10  lots  to  be  doubled 
on  axis  A,  forming  a  normal  block  400  feet  long  containing 
20  lots,   averaging  45  feet.     This   would   require   twice    %    of 


Figure  28. — Interior  Park  Area,  Ivadlnirii 


230  lineal  feet  of  utilities  on  the  two  end  streets,  and  480 
feet  of  utilities  from  center  to  center  of  the  main  streets,  a 
total  of  710  lineal  feet  for  20  lots  or  35.5  lineal  feet  of  util- 
ities per  lot,  an  increase  of  36  percent  in  utilities  required  in 
the  Radburn  plan.  In  other  words,  in  a  normal  street  plan 
a  lot  43  feet  wide  will  require  211/2  feet  of  utilities  (43  feet 
shared  with  opposite  lot)  on  its  front  line  and  13%  feet  (60 
percent  extra  utilities  on  side  frontage)  making  a  total  of 
35  feet.  At  Radburn  a  43-foot  lot  requires  a  total  of  26  feet 
of  utilities,  an  excess  of  only  4%  feet,  or  less  than  20  percent 
for  side-street  waste  and  intersections.  Admitting  the  obvious 
problems  brought  up  by  this  or  any  otlier  new  method  of 
planning,  it  would  seem  worth  an  experiment  to  save  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  utilities  now  required  in  residential 
neighborhoods. 

A  criticism  of  the  Kadburn  plan  which  has  been 
voiced  by  Mr.  Barry  Parker,  of  Letchworth,  England, 
relates  to  the  frequency  of  access  points  on  the  main 
traffic  street  caused  by  the  culs-de-sac.  The  suggestion 
tliat  a  subsidiary  street  be  introduced  parallel  to  the 
traffic  street  brings  out  the  following  points  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Wright: 

*  *  *  The  boundary  streets  are  not  so  located  as  to 
constitute  main  tratflc  arteries.  At  Radburn  it  is  planned  for 
practically  every  house  to  have  its  individual  garage  integral 
with  the  house,  so  that  in  sub.stituting,  in  place  of  lane  en- 
trances, a  long  row  of  houses  fronting  on  the  main  street, 
the  result  would  be  an  increased  number  of  individual  drives, 
intersecting  the  curb  line  of  the  traffic  street  from  which 
cars  must  be  backed  into  the  street  from  tlie  garage.  The 
present  tendency  at  Radburn  in  developing  future  plans  is 
rather  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  private  driveways 
along  main  streets.  In  the  third  place,  the  principle  of  safety 
for  children  going  to  school  or  to  play  would  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  interposition  of  even  a  secondary  street  where 
motor  vehicles  would  speed  up  over  a  stretch  of  six  to  eight 
blocks  of  length.  _  Finally,  the  gain  in  economy  of  the  cul-de- 
sac  can  only  be  realized  where  its  length  can  be  great  enough 
to  balance  the  loss  of  side  yard  frontage  necessary  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lane. 

The  above  discussion  conveys,  in  general,  the  prin- 
ciples followed  in  arriving  at  the  plan  of  Radburn. 

Si(hseqiw7it  Development. — Eadburn  had  but  two 
superblocks  partially  completed  when  the  period  of 
depression  suspended  further  development.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  ari'ive  at  any  definite  conclusions 
regarding  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Radburn  plan. 
A  statement  dated  June  4,  1935,  set  forth  in  United 
States  District  Court  proceedings  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  City  Housing  Corporation  presents  the 
status  of  the  town  approximatey  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time : 

City  Housing  Corporation  is  a  New  York  Corporation,  organ- 
ized in  1924.  The  company  was  organized  as  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  better  housing 
and  community  planning  and  living.  The  first  enterprise  under- 
taken by  the  company  was  the  development  in  Long  Island 
City  N.  Y.,  known  as  Sunnyside.  Apiiroximately  70  acres 
of  land  were  purchased  and  on  this  site  the  development 
was  erected.     The  development  at   Sunnyside  now  consists  of 
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one-,  two-,  and  three-family  houses  and  apartments,  accom- 
modating 1,501)  families.  The  Sunnysido  development  is  sub- 
stantially   completed. 

In  1927,  approximately  1.350  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
by  the  company  at  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.,  for  the  development  now 
known  as  Radburn.  Dnrin.;;  102S  and  1929  there  was  built 
at  Radburn  a  series  of  one-  and  two-family  houses  accommo- 
dating over  300  families:  an  apartment  house  for  approximately 
90  families;  a  store  and  oflice  building;  various  other  build- 
ings, garages,  gasoline  stations,  sewerage  disposal  plant,  etc. 
It  was  expected  that  approximately  400  bouses  would  be  built 
each  year  and  that  a  carefully  planned  model  city  would  be 
completed  within  a  few  years.  The  depression  necessitated  a 
radical  curtailment  of  the  building  program  so  that  in  the 
past  4  years,  practically  no  additional  building  has  taken 
place  at  Radburn. 

As  a  result  of  the  extended  depression  in  real-estate  values 
over  tlie  past  few  years  the  properties  of  the  company  now 
fail  and  have  failed  for  several  years  past  to  carry  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  obligations  of  the  company. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  continued  operation  of  the 
two  developments  and  to  conserve  as  far  as  possible  the  invest- 
ments represented  thereby  on  the  part  of  all  persons  interested, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  company  to  reorganize  under 
section  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  a  petition  was  accordingly 
filed  by  the  company  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on  the  1st  day  of  August 
1934,  which  petition  was  approved  by  the  court  on  that  date. 
The  company  felt  that  a  successful  reorganization  required 
(1)  that  the  fixed  obligations  of  the  company,  so  far  as  pos- 
.sible,  should  be  placed  upon  an  income  basis,  and  (2)  that  a 
larger  degree  of  .separation  should  be  made  between  the  Sunny- 
side  and  Radburn  developments. 

Efforts  by  the  company  to  obtain  new  capital  to  assist  in 
the  situation  proved  unavailing ;  and  the  plan  as  proposed 
makes  no  provision  for  the  investment  of  new  funds. 

The  town  thus  far  has  failed  of  its  realization. 
largely  because  of  conditions  over  wliicli  it  had  no  con- 
trol. However,  certain  factors  may  be  considered 
which  may  atfect  any  future  development  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  inhabitants  of  Kadburn  are  con- 
fined lar<rely  to  commuters.  According  to  a  survej' 
conducted  in  1934,  70  percent  of  the  male  wage  earners 
worked  in  Xew  York  City,  and  17  percent  in  New 
Jersey,  while  10  percent  of  the  women  inhabitants 
worked  outside  the  town  limits.  The  total  connnuting 
population  represented  46  percent  of  the  entire  adult 
jK)pulation.  Commuting  facilities  in  various  parts  of 
the  Xew  York  region  are  consuming  of  both  time  and 
money,  and  Radburn  does  not  offer  any  special  ad- 
vantages at  present.  Hourly  bus  service  is  maintained 
between  Radburn  and  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
which  requires  a  subway  connection  with  downtown 
New  York.  The  Erie  Railroad  offers  commuter  serv- 
ice but  rather  unfavorable  terminal  facilities  in  New 
York  City.  Motor  connections  via  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge.  Riverside  Drive,  and  the  West  Side 
trunk  highway  are,  of  course,  good  but  offer  the  ob- 
jection of  New  York  traffic.  The  dependence  of  Rad- 
burn on  the  Erie  Railroad  as  an  inducement  for  indus- 
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trial  plant  location  there  is  an  element  which  may  well 
affect  the  futiu-e  selection  of  the  town  for  industry. 

Not  enough  of  the  development  has  been  built  to 
subject  the  system  of  grade  separations  to  a  test.  At 
the  present  time,  only  Fairlawn  Avenue  carries  through 
traffic  and  is  provided  with  a  pedestrian  overpass. 
Howard  Avenue,  at  which  the  pedestrian  underpass 
occurs,  has  not  been  carried  beyond  Radburn  Road, 
and  no  traffic  pressure  has  been  created  to  indicate 
the  true  value  of  the  underpass.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  physical  arrangement  designed  to  force 
pedestrian  traffic  through  this  underpass  has  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  working  automatically.  The 
tendency  of  persons  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance can  hardly  be  overcome  by  providing  a  separation 
at  one  point  wliich  requires  an  indirect  approach  from 
several  points,  without  providing  undesirable  physical 
barriers  or  augmenting  the  physical  provisions  by  some 
form  of  regulation. 

Housing. — The  most  radical  departure  from  the 
standard  type  of  house  plan  has  been  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  park  entrance  and  the  motor  en- 
trance. This  has  very  properly  eliminated  the  fa- 
miliar back  door  in  favor  of  two  fronts.  The  house 
facades  have  been  treated  accordingly,  with  distinctly 
beneficial  results.  While  a  number  of  houses  are  of 
brick,  the  majority  are  of  frame  construction.  The 
consideration  of  the  fire  hazard  strengthens  the  criti- 
cism that  tlie  lots  i)rovided  for  detached  housing  arc 
too  narrow  to  i)rovide  adequate  side  yards.  A  recog- 
nition of  tliis  fact  is  indicated  by  the  elimination,  in 
some  instances,  of  all  window  openings  on  the  side 
vards.     A  more  satisfactorv  residt   would  have  been 
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obtained  either  by  adopting  the  semidetached  or  group 
iiouse  throughout  or  by  providing  more  frontage  for 
the  detached  dwellings.  If  the  side  3-ards  are  too  nar- 
row for  the  adequate  provision  of  light,  air,  and 
privacy,  their  function  as  a  passageway  hardly  justi- 
fies their  existence,  especiallj-  as  service  and  garage 
facilities  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  dwelling.  The  at- 
tached garages  in  themselves  are  desirable  but  have 
been  an  additional  factor  in  decreasing  the  side-yard 
width.  The  relatively  small  private  lots  are  on  the 
whole  justified,  however,  as  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  acclimated  to  New  York  apartments,  and  tlie 
adequate  park  areas  and  other  recreational  features 
make  large  private  lots  unnecessary.  The  use  of  the 
lot  has  taken  one  of  several  directions.  Either  thi> 
owner  lias  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
desires  more  land  for  gardening  than  he  now  has  or 
can  afford  in  the  New  York  region,  or  he  has  moved  to 
Radburn  because  of  his  desire  for  open  space  but  as 
yet  has  not  fully  realized  the  care  which  even  a  small 
lot  requires,  or  the  familj'  has  been  attracted  almost 
wholly  by  the  social  and  community  facilities  which 
are  afforded,  and  is  not  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
gardening.  Consequently,  the  maintenance  of  indi- 
vidually owned  homes  varies  considerably  with  the 
interests  and  inclinations  of  tiie  occupant. 

Appearance. — The  most  striking  feature  of  Radburn 
is  the  interior  system  of  parks  and  the  grouping  of  the 
houses.  In  spite  of  the  elimination  of  the  "rear"  en- 
trance, the  cul-de-sac  still  has  the  appearance  of  a  rear 
approach  and  the  suggestion  of  an  alley.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  jDresence  of  pole  lines,  the  inevitable  use  of  the 
abutting  yard  for  service  purposes,  and  the  concrete  cen- 
ter-drainage pavement.  All  of  these  items  are  looked  at 
askance  because  they  are  commonly  associated  with  al- 
leys rather  than  because  they  are  organic  defects.  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  practical  limitations  in  the 
abolition  of  the  "rear"  yard,  and  the  imi:)ortance  to  be 
attached  to  the  street  picture.  If,  however,  the  streets  are 
considered  as  purely  functional  and  utilitarian  bound- 
aries for  the  intei-ior  parks  and  the  social  unity  which 
the  latter  suggest,  another  consideration  arises  in  that 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  houses  actually  face  on  park 
areas.  The  remaining  houses  front  on  the  pedestrian 
walks  which  run  between  the  cul-de-sacs.  There  are 
certain  advantageous  features  to  each  of  these  locations 
as  the  former  has  the  advantage  of  an  open  expanse  of 
lawn,  while  the  latter  is  afforded  a  greater  degree  of 
quiet  and  privacy.  However,  it  would  seem  that  the  at- 
tempt at  privacy  had  been  overdone  in  tlie  planting 
which,  on  the  park  frontage,  completely  screens  the  park 
from  the  property  in  many  cases,  while  the  walks  be- 
tween cul-de-sacs  are  bordered  with  high  shrub  plant- 
ings which  defeat  the  feeling  of  spaciousness  suggested 
b}-  the  plan.     This  impression  of  overplanting  is  hardly 


to  be  expected,  considering  the  relatively  short  period 
in  which  the  community  has  existed. 

It  is  believed  that  more  advantage  could  have  been 
taken  of  various  vistas  into  the  interior  parkways.  A 
rather  unfortunate  relationship  exists  between  the  Ab- 
bott Court  Apartments  and  the  house  groups  behind 
them,  which  fails  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  possi- 
bility afforded.  From  the  park  areas,  however,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  strong  architectural  lines  creates  a  charming 
informal  effect  which  has  been  well  handled  throughout. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  successful  housing 
group  from  the  park  side  is  that  surrounding  the  small 
park  area  between  Ballard  and  Barrj'  Place,  which  will 
form  the  park  connection  with  the  future  adjacent  block. 
This  arrangement  illustrates  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  interior  park  between  cul-de-sacs  as  well  as  at  the 
end.  It  has  the  economic  disadvantage,  however,  of 
creating  more  street  frontage  than  the  method  elsewhere 
adopted.  Certain  objections  arise  also  in  the  use  of  the 
park  areas  for  active  recreation.  Dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  prospective  buyers  considering  homes 
located  adjacent  to  the  area  devoted  to  the  swimming 
pool  and  baseball  field. 

Community  Facilities.- — The  social  success  that  has 
been  realized  at  Radburn  rests  largely  upon  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  (1)  The  physical  plan  has  provided 
facilities  in  a  pattern  which  has  turned  the  focus  in- 
ward onto  the  parks,  school,  swimming  pool,  etc..  and 
relegated  to  the  jseriphery  the  conflicting  influences  of 
traffic  and  business.  By  this  arrangement,  the  me- 
chanics of  encouraging  a  unified  social  life  have  been 
facilitated.  (2)  A  social  program  was  provided  with 
great  thorouglmess.  (3)  The  age  com^xisition  of 
the  population  is  below  the  general  average,  being 
around  35  years.  A  large  percentage  are  college  grad- 
uates, and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  families  is  on 
a  comparable  level.  These  elements  offer  another  fac- 
tor for  congenial  social  activity.  In  addition,  between 
25  and  30  percent  of  the  population  are  children,  a 
large  percentage  of  whom  are  under  school  age.  (4) 
The  lack  of  community  life  in  metropolitan  New  York 
has  drawn  together  a  group  of  more  or  less  socially 
unattached  persons,  each  seeking  a  common  element. 
This  fact,  incidentally,  has  largely  removed  the  ob- 
jections to  the  cul-de-sac  here,  as  it  has  substituted 
the  community  gathering  and  the  neighbor-visitor  for 
the  out-of-town  friends  witli  cars,  which  make  the 
cul-de-sac  a  diflicult  problem.  In  a  survey  made  in 
1934,  it  was  found  that  only  3.27  percent  of  the  336 
families  then  living  in  Radburn  did  not  take  part  in 
some  phase  of  the  community  life.  This  indicates  to 
some  extent  the  ease  with  which  such  cooperation  may 
be  realized  in  a  new  community  where  everyone  is 
transplanted  at  once  and  people  are  mutually  seeking 
new  social  contacts.     These  community  activities  are 
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carried  on  under  the  si)<)nsorshij)  of  the  Riulbiirn  Citi- 
zens Association  and  inchide  tiie  Ivadbiira  Singers. 
Radburn  Players,  adult  education  discussion  groups, 
garden  club,  and  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivities. The  present  size  of  the  ronuiiunity  has.  it  is 
true,  caused  difficulty  in  organizing  a  church.  At 
present,  services  are  hehl  in  the  Phiza  Huilding  in 
winter  and  in  one  of  tlie  pariv  areas  in  snnnner. 

The  above  observations  add  strength  to  the  argu- 
ment for  a  connnunity  in  which  the  people  are  siniihir 
in  characteristics,  income,  and  age.  It  has  been  ob- 
served at  Radburn  that  in  those  instances  where  in- 
comes varied  widely,  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
regard  to  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  by  an  association  dependent  for  its 
support  on  fees  or  assessments.  The  discord  comes, 
of  course,  in  the  inability  of  the  poorer  members  to 
pay  the  current  fee  while  at  the  same  time  requiring, 
at  least,  the  same  facilities. 

In  general,  the  social  and  recreational  features  of 
Radburn  are  highly  successful,  but  this  is  due  to  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  a 
large  metropolitan  area  such  as  New  York.  In  respect 
to  its  community  solidarity  and  activities,  it  is  much 
like  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  Here,  however,  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  its  relative  isolation.  Commuting 
time  of  an  houi",  either  by  bus  or  rail,  a  distance  of 
14  miles  from  Xew  York,  and  no  near-by  attraction 
in  the  form  of  movies,  etc.,  are  additional  elements 
which  encourage  full  use  of  the  facilities  offered. 

Govermmenf. — The  nucleus  of  a  town  within  a  town 
has  created  certain  problems  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration. The  borough  of  Fairlawn  was  incor- 
porated in  1924  and  had  a  population  of  5,990  in  1930. 
It  is  essentially  a  rural  town,  and  the  establislmient 
of  a  development  of  an  entirely  different  character 
within  its  limits  naturally  creates  differences  of 
opinion  and  the  necessity  for  adjustments.  The  school 
system  seems  to  be  one  of  the  points  of  conflict.  As 
Radburn  furnishes  a  minority  in  the  voting  popula- 
tion, the  disposition  of  these  differences  at  present  de- 
pends largely  on  the  amount  of  voluntary  cooperation 
which  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  groups. 

In  matters  relating  to  Radburn  alone,  the  Rad- 
burn association  forms  the  immediate  community 
authority.  It  is  composed  of  nine  trustees,  serving 
without  compensation,  who  operate  in  effect  as  a  mu- 
nicipal administration  through  a  town  manager.  Their 
functions  cover  street  and  park  maintenance,  fire  and 
police  protection,  scavenger  service,  sewer  maintenance, 
cooperation  with  the  municipality  of  Fairlawn,  the 
enforcement  of  deed  restrictions,  authority  to  fix  and 
collect  assessments,  acquisition  of  property,  and  the 
retension  of  agents,  attorneys,  and  others  necessarj'  to 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  association. 


The  comprehensive  deed  restrictions  which  cover  all 
property  witliin  tiie  connnunity  are  in  force  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  196U.  witii  provision  for  automatic  renewal 
over  succeeding  20-year  periods,  subject  to  modification 
or  termination  by  51  percent  of  the  then  property 
owners  at  pei'iods  specified  not  less  than  5  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  automatic  renewal. 

General  Considerations. — Any  conclusions  regarding 
Radburn  must  be  stated  with  consideration  for  the 
small  portion  of  the  development  which  has  yet  been 
carried  out,  and  the  etiect  which  economic  conditions 
have  had  upon  the  community.  AVith  respect  to  Rad- 
burn and  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the  former  is  a 
yoimger  community,  contains  a  younger  age  group  and 
a  lower  income  group.  It  therefore  felt  the  economic 
conditions  more  acutely.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  in  both  communities  the  evidence  of  community 
solidarity  was  strong.  In  both  instances,  residents 
mowed  their  neighbors*  lawns,  delivered  eggs,  fired 
furnaces,  and  the  like  without  any  loss  of  social  esteem, 
which  replaced  any  suggestion  of  charity  with  the 
higher  attitude  of  mutual  cooperation.  This  indicates 
one  of  the  very  practical  results  that  can  be  obtained 
through  the  solidlj'  knit  community  spirit. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Housing  Corpora- 
tion were  affected  considerably  by  the  carrying  charges 
on  land.  As  less  than  20  percent  of  Radburn  has  been 
developed  and  sold,  these  carrying  charges,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  average  initial  cost  of  $2,000  per  acre, 
have  been  the  crucial  point  upon  which  the  financial 
success  or  failure  of  the  development  has  depended. 

The  chief  clement  of  interest  at  Radburn  has  been 
the  frank  attempt  to  organize,  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  a  number  of  physical  and  social  elements 
which  in  themselves  were  not  new  or  unique,  but  which 
when  combmed  into  an  articulated  pattern  promised  an 
example  of  a  better  form  of  community  life. 

Suburban  Communities 

Chatham  Vilfage,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  limited  divideud  housing  develoimiont  of  the  Buhl  Foiuirta- 
tion.  Located  within  the  corponite  limits  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
first  unit  of  129  homes  was  completed  in  1932,  a  second  unit  of 
6S  homes  completed  in  1936.  Approximate  population  in  1936, 
700.  Town  planners,  Clarence  S.  Stein  and  Henry  Wright. 
Architects,  Charles  T.  Ingham  and  William  Boyd. 

Location. — Chatham  Village  is  located  2  miles  by 
motor  highway  from  the  heart  of  the  Triangle  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  at  an  elevation  of  400  feet  above  the  city's 
business  district.  The  site  was  chosen  by  the  Buhl 
P'oundation  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  easily  accessible 
to  the  downtown  business  area,  was  particularh'  free 
from  smoke,  and  had  an  autonomy  by  virtue  of  its 
topography.  Thorough  studies  were  made  of  the  area 
from    the    standpoint    of   transportation.    poi)nlation. 
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wealth,  ajid  house  building,  and  cultural  facilities  such 
as  parks,  homes,  schools,  and  churches.  The  adjacent 
coninuuiity  was  studied  to  obtain  a  social  and  economic 
cross-section  of  the  environment.  Except  for  a  manor 
house,  no  pi'evious  building  development  had  ever  taken 
place  on  the  tract.  Studies  of  the  topography  showed 
that  only  25  of  the  45  acres  could  be  developed  in  house 
sites  without  excessive  grading. 

The  Plan. — The  built-uj)  area  of  Chatham  Village  is 
composed  of  three  blocks,  ap^jroximately  675  by  190  feet ; 
840  by  260  feet ;  and  700  by  300  feet.  Bounding  streets 
are  45  and  50  feet  wide,  with  roadways  16  to  24  feet 
wide  with  occasional  15-foot  diagonal  parking  strips. 
Garage  facilities  have  been  provided  for  approximately 
108  cars  in  three  compounds,  one  in  each  block.  Of 
the  197  dwelling  units,  89  have  individual  garages. 

Interiors  of  the  blocks  are  in  communal  open  lawn 
areas  with  occasional  sand  boxes  and  pavilions  enclosed 
in  shrubbery  plantings.  Each  house  unit  is  connected 
by  walks  with  the  larger  central  lawn  areas.  There 
are  no  continuous  street  sidewalks.  The  changes  of 
grade  throughout  the  property  give  an  added  interest 
by  the  use  of  steps  in  the  interior  system  of  walks.    A 


small  shopping  center  of  four  units  is  located 
at  the  corner  of  the  development  nearest  downtown 
Pittsburgh. 

The  area  not  built  up,  consisting  of  27  acres,  has 
been  reserved  for  recreational  uses.  Twenty-three 
acres  of  this  area  are  in  woodland,  in  which  2  miles  of 
trails  have  been  constructed.  About  four  additional 
acres  are  devoted  to  playgrounds  and  an  athletic  field. 
The  density  of  the  built-up  area,  consisting  of  the  three 
blocks,  is  about  12  families  per  acre.  Including  the 
adjacent  open  area  of  27  aci-es,  however,  the  density 
for  the  entire  Chatham  Village  property  is  less  than 
five  families  per  acre. 

The  old  manor  house  has  been  retained  and  remod- 
eled as  the  Chatham  Village  Club.  Social  gatherings, 
ojien  forums,  child  study,  dramatics,  and  various  hobby 
groups  are  centered  here  under  the  management  of 
the  members. 

Adjacent  to  the  site  proper  of  Chatham  Village  is 
Olj'mpia  Park  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  a  swimming 
jiool  and  tennis  courts  and  where  twilight  baseball 
games  and  city  band  concerts  are  ofl'ered  in  the  eve- 
nings and  on  holidays. 
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Table   14. 

Housinrf. — The  Buhl  Foundation  before  starting 
Cliatham  Village  concluded  after  much  study  that  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Pittsburgh's  moderate-income 
group,  they  could  not  bring  monthly  paj^ments  down 
low  enough  to  sell  houses.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  rent  them.  The  housing  chosen  for  rental  purposes 
was  a  row  type,  only  2  percent  being  semidetached. 
This  was  done  after  due  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Pittsburgh  is  traditionally  a  city  of  detached  houses. 
More  amenities  at  lower  cost  and  far  greater  de- 
gree of  social  and  economic  security  were  found  to  be 
possible  imder  a  rental  than  under  a  home-ownership 
program. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  houses.  The  differ- 
ences of  elevation  in  grade,  however,  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  treatment.  Houses  have  from  five  to  eight 
rooms.  Some  have  full-sized  dining  rooms,  some 
dinettes.  Some  ground  floors  provide  an  inbuilt 
garage,  others  have  attractive  sunrooms  with  fire- 
places. Regardless  of  size  or  rental,  all  houses  have 
completely  equipped  kitchens  with  electric  refrigera- 
tion, oven-he«t  regulation,  forced  draft  ventilators. 
All  have  complete  steam-heating  installations,  with 
low-cost,  automatically  controlled  natural  gas-burn- 
ing furnaces  and  hot-water  heaters.  Houses  are 
weather  stripped  and  have  rock-wool  insulation  in 
second-story  ceilings.    All  houses  have  laundries. 

Rents  are  from  $47.50  to  $87.  The  cost  of  site  de- 
velopment of  each  of  the  first  129  houses  was  approxi- 
mately $1,221.60,  and  each  of  the  houses  cost  on  the 
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average  $5,278.40,  totaling  about  $6,500  per  dwelling. 
Vacancies  for  the  first  year  were  2.32  percent ;  for  the 
second,  1.03  percent;  and  for  the  third  year  ending 
January  1,  1934,  0.17  percent.  For  the  first  year,  rents 
averaged  $11.35  per  room;  the  next  2  years  these  were 
lowered  to  $9.70.  The  average  annual  rental  for  the 
3-year  period  was  12  percent  of  the  total  investment. 
This  was  itemized  as  follows:  2.5  percent,  taxes;  2.0 
percent,  house  and  garden  maintenance;  1.25  percent, 
management,  insurance,  and  contingencies;  1.25  per- 
cent, amortization;  and  5.0  percent,  net  yield.  The 
amortization  fund  is  reinvested  and  compounded  semi- 
annually at  4I/2  percent,  at  which  rate  it  would  retire 
the  building  cost  in  approximately  31  years. 

General  Cansiderafions. — The  considerations  that 
strongly  influenced  the  molding  of  the  Chatham  Vil- 
lage project  were  given  as  follows  in  the  Buhl  Foun- 
dation Report  for  the  Year  1930  31 : 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  social  and  economic  advantages  of  the 
large-scale  planned  garden  homes  community. 

2.  To  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  social  and  economic 
security  that  are  to  be  had  from  rental  ratlier  than  purchase 
in  a  community  managed  from  a  long-term  investment  view- 
point. 

3.  To  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  build  and  operate 
such  a  community  so  as  to  yield  a  moderate  but  satisfactory 
investment,  nonspeculative,  return.  The  project  is  in  no  sense 
pliilanthropic.     It  is  designed   to  be  commercially  practicable. 

4.  To  develop  new  ideas  and  higher  standards  in  house 
design  and  large-scale  community  planning. 

5.  Particularly  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  made  by  comi)eteut  site  planning  to  large- 
scale  hillside  developments. 

Chatham  Village  today  is  an  outstanding  accom- 
plishment in  housing  development.  Its  set-up  is  eco- 
nomically sound;  it  has  a  well-constructed  physical 
plant,  providing  comfortable  liomes  in  well-designed 
buildings  in  appropriately  landscaped  surroimdings — 
all  planned  as  an  integrated  community. 


Figure  30. — T.vpi.-:il  Ii-hmii-.  <  Ii.himm.   \ 
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Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1911  and  developed  by  the  Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Co.  Financed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Greater  New  York.  Population  in  1936, 
approximately  5.000.  Town  planner,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
Architect,  Grosvenor  Atterbury. 

Forest  Hills  Garden.?,  one  of  the  earliest  concep- 
tions of  community  planning  to  be  set  up,  is  iniique  in 
community  development  in  the  United  States:  (1)  aa 
a  business  enterprise  expected  to  yield  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  investment;  (2)  as  a  demonstration  and 
an  educational  project  to  show  what  could  be  accom- 
plished in  real-estate  development  by  comprehensive 
planning.  A  statement  from  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  the 
foundation  made  in  1936  contains  excerpts  from  a 
release  by  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  general  director  of  the 
foundation,  dated  September  4.  1911.  setting  forth  the 
general  aims  and  objectives  of  the  founders : 

The  trustees  of  the  foundation  wished  to  create  a  suburb 
that  would  combine  beauty  in  the  arrangement  of  grounds 
with  attractiveness  and  permanency  in  building.  This  required 
the  investment  of  over  $2,000,000 ;  that  is,  over  one-fifth  of  the 
capital  of  the  foundation.  The  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the 
foundation  requires  that  its  capital  be  kept  undiminished  and 
that  this  scheme,  like  all  other  investments,  must  yield  a  good 


business  profit.  Any  other  basis  of  action  would  mean  merely 
to  give  charitable  aid  to  the  individuals  who  might  occupy 
the  property,  a  policy  which  would  be  demoralizing,  and  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  jirinciples  of  the  foundation     *     *     *. 

Failure  to  make  tlie  project  a  reasonable  commercial  success 
would  also  mean  that  the  educational  policy  of  the  foundation 
would  miscarry  *  *  *.  Its  chief  success,  if  it  have  any, 
will  be  the  creation  of  an  example  of  intelligent  and  charming 
use  of  real  estate  which  will  be  tempting  to  other  investors 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
country. 

Neither  will  Forest  Hills  Gardens  be  a  suburb  for  laboring 
people  with  small  wages.  Possibly  the  company  of  the  founda- 
tion may  see  its  way  to  establishing  such  a  suburb  in  the  future. 
But  it  seemed  best  that  it  should  test,  and  if  possible  prove,  the 
fea.sibility  of  creating  and  marketing  a  suburb  combining  aes- 
thetic charm,  economy  of  arrangement  and  commercial  market- 
ability.    *     *     * 

*  *  *  At  Forest  Hills,  because  of  the  co.st  of  the  land, 
small  houses  with  any  land  attached,  if  well  built,  could  be  sold 
only  at  a  loss.  Our  suburb  will,  however,  meet  the  needs  of 
many  people  of  moderate  means,  who  now  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  city  apartment  or  a  frame  house  in  a  suburb  built  on 
conventional  lines. 

Finally,  the  general  aim  of  the  company  is  to  provide  for 
persons  desiring  to  buy  lots  on  which  to  build  homes  in  an 
environment  that  will  be  beautiful  and  convenient,  and  for 
those  who  buy  houses,  artistic,  compact,  and  substantial  struc- 
tures at  reasonable  prices.     It  desires  to  give  full  value  for  each 
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purchase  and  at  the  same  time  to  dispose  of  its  property  at 
prices  that  will  give  it  a  moderate,  hut  fair  return  for  the  money 
and  time  invested  in  it.  It  will  neither  give  anything  away  nor 
he  greedy  to  make  the  last  cent  out  of  its  clients.  It  will  not 
permit  lot  owners  to  huild  unsightly  houses,  nor  to  establish 
nuisances,  neither  will  it  attempt  to  control  their  actions  beyond 
seeing  that  the  general  atmosphere  of  beauty  niiil  order  is 
preserved. 

Location. — The  site  comprised  142  acres  of  raw  farm 
land,  8  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  Planned  as  a  residential  suburb,  spe- 
cial emphasis  was  placed  on  accessibility  and  commuting 
time  from  Manhattan  Island.  Shortly  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  the  railroad  tunnel  connecting  Man- 
hattan with  Long  Island  was  constructed,  bringing  the 
Gardens  within  15  minutes  of  New  York's  business  cen- 
ter, and  further  increasing  the  desirability  of  the  site. 
Ill  addition.  Queens  Boulevard  serves  as  a  direct  motor 
connection  to  New  York  Cit}\ 

The  Plan. — Three  major  principles  were  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Olmsted,  whitii  form  the  basis  for  the  plan:  ample, 
direct,  and  convenient  thoroughfares;  cozy,  domestic 
character  of  local  streets;  sufficient  {)arks  and  public 
open  spaces.  Two  radiating  ''greenways."  converging 
at  station  square,  and  four  secondary  thoroughfares 
form  the  street  skeleton  to  which  the  local  residential 
streets  were  I'elated,  all  streets  being  functionally  related 
to  the  expected  traffic  flow  and  volume  and  to  the  gently 
rolling  topography  of  the  site.  Station  square  forms 
the  shopping  center  and  focal  point  of  the  development, 
acting  as  a  collector  and  distributor  for  a  large  jjart  of 
the  traffic  passing  into  and  out  of  the  community.  A 
village  green  was  provided  in  the  area  between  the 
diverging  greenways.  Six  interior  parks  designed  for 
the  lise  of  abutting  property  owners  were  originally 
planned,  and  a  school  and  pla\grcund  site  was  reserved 
on  the  axis  of  the  village  green.  The  residential  blocks 
were  subdivided  into  parcels  approximating  20  by  100 
feet,  as  a  means  of  making  sales  and  subsecj[uent  develop- 
ment more  elastic. 

The  boundaries  of  the  original  gardens  provided  for 
partial  physical  protection  against  subsequent  contigu- 
ous development  but  also  created  problems  which  have 
since  become  evident.  The  right-of-way  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  on  the  northeast  provided  a  definite 
boundary,  but  offered  objectionable  features  to  adjacent 
residential  development.  To  the  south,  the  large  public 
area  of  Forest  Park  formed  an  effective  barrier.  The 
boundaries  on  tlic  north  and  west  followed  the  irregular 
property  line  of  the  original  farm. 

In  oidei-  to  establish  the  character  and  stability  of 
the  gardens,  the  company  adopted  the  policy  of  erect- 
ing homes  in  various  j)arts  of  the  development  to 
serve  as  examples  for  adjacent  home  builders,  and 
established  one  of  the  earliest  sets  of  comprehensive 
deed  restrictions  to  l)e  found,  wliich  nni  wifli  tiu-  land 


imtil  January  19.">0,  at  which  time  they  may  be  ex- 
tended for  successive  i!0-year  periods  without  limita- 
tion by  the  assent  of  the  owiiors  of  two-thirds  of  the 
area  within  the  development. 

Suh.'iequent  Development.- -V\\e  conditions  which 
surrounded  Forest  Hills  in  liUl  have  changed  greatly. 
Its  location  in  the  Greatei  Xcw  York  region  has 
brought  outside  pressures  of  an  intensity  which  exists 
in  few  f)ther  metropolitan  centers.  Early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  gardens,  this  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
in  the  form  of  the  subdivision  of  land  in  the  adjacent 
area  to  the  west  and  north.  The  area  east  of  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  began  to  develop  in  tyj)ical  New- 
York  fashion.  A  certain  degree  of  physical  separation 
was  obtained,  however,  by  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  railroad  bed.  The  establishment  of  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club  on  a  site  of  10  acres  to  the  north 
provided  a  partial  barriei-  against  a  subsequent  apart- 
ment-house district.  The  latest  encroachment  on  the 
gardens  has  been  the  widening  and  extension  of  the 
Old  Union  Turnpike  into  part  of  the  new  Interborough 
Parkway,  which  has  made  it  necessary  to  demolish 
several  dwelling  units  and  a  number  of  house  fronts, 
leaving  the  remainder  without  an  adequate  set-back 
from  the  roadway.     Forest  Park  has  thus  been  largelv 


Figure  32. — A  "close."  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
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removed  as  a  factor  of  either  recreational  or  protective 
value.  The  private  park  areas  as  actually  developed 
proved  to  be  too  small  for  adequate  recreational  facil- 
ities and  created  a  problem  of  administration  and 
maintenance.  The  major  merits  and  defects  of  the 
physical  plan  have  been  adequately  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement  from  Mr.  Perry: 

Among  its  merits  are  to  be  mentioned  the  functional  street 
system,  liighway  widths  in  proportion  to  their  respective  loads, 
the  inclusion  of  parks,  a  school  site,  and  definite  boundaries  on 
at  least  two  sides  of  the  development.  The  size  of  the  develop- 
ment has  been  just  about  right  to  accommodate  a  population 
which  requires  one  elementary  school.  Because  of  its  right 
size  and  functional  character  it  has  contributed  to  a  conscious 
local  community  life  which  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  development.  Among  the  defects  of  the  physical  plan 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  (most  of  which  are  due  to 
the  automobile  vogue  that  was  not  foreseeable  in  1910  when 
the  development  was  being  planned)  : 

1.  Not  enough  play  .space  was  provided.  Because  of  this 
fact  boys  have  frequently  injured  the  shrubbery.  They  have 
overcrowded  the  existing  small  parks  and  control  of  their 
conduct  has  been  a  continuous  problem  for  the  community 
throughout  its  existence. 

2.  Tlie  street  plan  contains  four  through  streets  (Ascan, 
Continental,  and  the  two  green  ways)  iu  which  automobile 
traffic  has  been  the  source  of  accidents  and  a  continuous  men- 
ace. A  fifth  street  (Burns),  which  is  a  boundary  street,  has 
functioned  badly  in  that  a  part  of  the  way  there  are  houses 
on  both  sides.  By  reason  of  its  position  it  draws  through 
traiflc,  but  it  is  not  wide  enough  to  make  rapid  driving  safe. 
It  would  have  been  improved  if  there  were  houses  only  on  one 
side  of  the  street  throughout  its  entire  length  within  the 
development. 

3.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  development,  the  boundary, 
which  follows  the  lines  of  an  old  farm,  is  irregular.  The 
improvement  of  the  Yanderveer  tract  on  this  side  created  a 
diflicult    problem.     The    promoters    of    the    new    tract,    while 
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phinning  to  exploit  the  fine  residential  values  created  by  the 
gardens,  were  not  going  to  build  the  kind  of  homes  which 
would  help  to  supixjrt  residential  character  already  created. 
The  ijroblem  was  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the  owners  of  the 
tract  in  allowing  the  architectural  committee  of  the  gardens 
to  exercise  an  architectural  control  over  the  homes  in  the 
^"anderveer  tract  adjacent  to  the  gardens  for  three  or  four 
blocks.  The  extent  of  that  control  is  showni  on  the  accompany- 
ing progress  map  of  the  Forest  Hills  Gardens  and  the  Vander- 
veer  tract.  In  order  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  gardens, 
the  Gardens  Corporation  erected  several  brick  markers  on 
streets  at  the  point  where  the  gardens  restrictions  terminated. 

4.  In  setting  density  standards,  the  promoters  made  possible 
the  erection  of  too  large  a  percentage  of  apartments  to  fit  into 
the  social  scheme  of  the  community.  The  flexibility  in  this  re- 
gard, permitted  by  the  restrictions,  was  justified  by  the  uncer- 
tainty which  surrounded  the  future  of  the  development.  Since 
the  loromoters  of  the  Gardens  had  set  up  the  project  as  a  com- 
mercial one,  requiring  for  its  success  the  making  of  a  profit, 
the  company  had  to  allow  itself  a  margin  in  the  utilization  of 
the  land,  especially  where  it  bordered  the  railroad  with  its 
probable  deleterious  effect  upon  residential  character.  At  the 
same  time,  41  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Gardens  live  in 
apartments.  That  is  too  large  a  percent  to  give  the  homogene- 
ity that  is  desirable  in  a  neighborhood  community  of  this  size. 

5.  From  an  architectural  standpoint,  the  development  pivots 
upon  the  market  square,  thus  I'evealing  the  village  motif  in  the 
mind  of  the  planner.  The  residents  tried  to  use  the  market 
square  as  their  civic  center,  but  it  did  not  work  very  well.  It 
is  i3lain  to  see  now  that  the  community  life  would  have  been 
advanced  if  more  architectural  attention  had  been  paid  to  a 
civic  and  cultural  center.  That  is  now  reiiresented  by  the  flag- 
pole green.  A  grouping  of  the  neighborhood  institutions 
around  a  central  open  space  would  have  been  an  improvement 
over  the  present  physical  plan,  as  respects  the  development  of 
community  life. 

There  are  several  other  factors  that  may  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  physical  plan.  The  value  of  the 
curved  minor  streets  as  a  physical  discouragement  to 
speed  and,  consequently,  to  through  traffic  has  been 
fully  realized  by  the  community.  Could  the  problems 
of  traffic  have  been  fully  predicted  when  the  Gardens 
Corporation  still  held  title  to  the  through  streets,  pro- 
vision could  have  been  made  to  relegate  through  traffic 
to  the  bounding  streets.  A  very  definite  adverse  effect 
has  been  felt  on  property  values  for  a  distance  of  one- 
half  to  one  block  in  from  the  jieriphery,  at  which  point 
the  Gardens  restrictions  terminate.  The  indication  that 
the  railroad  right-of-way  has  definitely  affected  the  de- 
sirability of  property  adjacent  to  it  is  found  in  the 
higher  degree  of  vacancies  and  inferior  character  of 
the  development  along  Burns  Street.  The  opinion  was 
also  expressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Gardens  Corpo- 
ration that  rear  service  lanes  would  have  been  highly 
desirable  throughout  the  entire  area,  both  in  the  econ- 
omy of  daily  scavenger  service  and  in  the  avoidance  of 
the  objectionable  features  of  front  street  collection. 

Hoii-sing. — Much  of  the  charm  of  the  Gardens  has 
been  obtained  through  the  consistent  and  harmonious 
use  of  building  materials.     As  already  indicated,  the 
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l.omes  built  by  private  owners  exceed  in  size  and  cost 
tliose  built  originally  by  the  Homes  Co.  The  houses 
are  largely  of  brick,  a  few  of  stone,  all  with  roofs  of 
flat,  red  tile,  which  gives  a  unity  and  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  development  both  on  the  ground  and  from 
the  air.  Detatched  single-family  homes  have  been 
Ijuilt  largely  on  lots  consisting  of  three  or  four  or  more 
parcels.  However,  the  selling  of  land  in  the  form  of 
parcels,  no  one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  allow  the 
erection  of  a  house,  is  a  distinct  defect.  In  spite  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  developer,  stray  single  parcels 
V,  ill  be  left  between  built-up  lots  which  must  either  be 
l)urchased  by  or  deeded  free  to  one  or  both  of  the  abut- 
ting property  owners,  or  remain  to  be  maintained  by  the 
develoj^er  or  subsequent  organizations.  Wliile  not  seri- 
ous in  the  Gardens,  this  problem  has  arisen.  There 
has  been  an  attempt  to  sell  a  number  of  the  group 
liouses  bordering  the  greenways.  The  depression  has 
had  its  effect,  and  this,  together  with  their  large  size 
and  high  value,  makes  these  houses  unsuited  for  the 
family  desiring  to  live  either  in  a  small  group  house 
or  in  a  large  detached  dwelling. 

Community  Facilities. — ISIr.  Perry  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  regarding  some  of  the  aspects  of  com- 
munity life  in  the  Gardens: 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  for  the  unusual  success 
which  this  development  has  attained  is  due  to  the  completeness 
of  its  provisions  for  the  various  aspects  of  family  life.  In  the 
first  place  it  provides  attractive  homes  in  a  well-landscaped 
setting  within  30  minutes  or  so  of  the  working  place  of  the 
average  resident.  The  scheme  provided  for  education,  religious 
worship,  social  and  civic  opportunities.  The  very  uniqueness 
of  its  plan  at  the  time  it  was  first  presented  attracted  a  home- 
loving  clientele.  The  residents  have  not  only  utilized  in  a  full 
degree  the  provisions  of  the  development  scheme,  but  they  have 
built  upon  the  basis  for  further  community  life  which  that 
scheme  offered.  Two  expressions  of  this  fact  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  $250,000  cumniuuity  house  which  they  built,  and  in  the 
Gardens  Corporation  in  which  they  have  organized  to  protect 
their  rights  and  preserve  the  original  character  of  the  develop- 
ment. 

Market  square  is  ideally  located  as  a  business  district — at 
the  very  portal  of  the  development.  It  was  not  made  large 
enough,  however,  to  enable  the  company  to  obtain  all  of  the 
increment  from  business  frontage  which  tlie  merchandising 
capacity  of  the  residents  created.  Since,  however,  the  market 
square  is  located  only  a  short  block  from  a  larger  and  more 
adequate  local  business  district,  the  convenience  of  the  resi- 
dents, as  respects  local  shopping,  has  been  entirely  preserved. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  size  of  the  school  site 
is  inadequate  and  that  the  crescent  block  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  school  site  is  much  needed  for  a  play 
area.  While  this  is  in  private  ownership,  it  still  re- 
mains vacant  for  a  rather  interesting  reason.  As 
originally  sold  under  restrictions,  its  use  for  apart- 
ments was  permitted.  However,  the  New  York  Zon- 
ing Ordinance  which  covers  the  gardens,  although 
much  less  restrictive  in  all  other  sections  of  the  devel- 
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opment,  liolds  this  block  in  the  single-family  residence 
district.  Although  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
to  grant  an  exception,  tlie  zoning  has  so  far  been  up- 
held, thus  preventing  an  undesirable  development  in 
the  center  of  the  gardens  and  rectifying  the  lack  of 
private  restrictions  on  this  area. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  of  Station  Square,  the  arcades 
over  the  sidewalk  have  been  considered  a  definite  fac- 
tor in  preventing  its  full  realization  as  business  front- 
age, the  merchants  desiring  more  openness  and  more 
prominent  display  windows  than  are  pemiitted. 
Also,  the  Square  has  become  a  place  of  traffic  move- 
ment, which  permits  too  small  an  amount  of  parking 
for  the  amount  of  store  frontage  provided. 

The  strength  and  activity  of  the  gardens  as  a  unified 
community  are  indicated  by  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  community  organizations.  These  include  the 
Gardens  Corporation  of  home  owners,  the  Gardens 
Taxpayers  Association,  the  AVomen's  and  Men's  Clubs 
open  to  all  residents,  the  Gardens  Players,  also  open 
to  all  those  interested,  tlie  Celebrations  Association, 
which  prepares  entertainment  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Christmas,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  "the 
Church  and  the  Gardens,"  and  two  churches.  The 
fact  that  the  population  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  a  relatively  higher-income  group  must,  of  course,  be 
considered  in  the  above  community  life. 

Appearance. — Forest  Hills  Gardens,  from  the  stand- 
point of  esthetics,  is  the  best  of  the  communities  vis- 
ited. Several  points,  however,  must  be  considered  in 
making  this  statement.  First,  no  expense  was  spared 
to  make  it  a  fine  example  of  community  planning. 
Second,  the  type  of  population  subsequently  attracted 
by  its  beauty  has  rigidly  upheld  the  standards  of  the 
developers.  Third,  there  is  the  beauty  of  maturity 
which  only  time  can  give. 

The  sense  of  scale  which  has  been  attained  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Station  square  with  its  old-world 
atmosphere  is  an  architectural  gem,  which  forms  an 
impressive  entrance  to  the  gardens  behind  it  and  is 
marred  only  by  the  ever-present  automobile  traffic. 
The  relationship  of  the  mature  street  trees  and  plant- 
ings to  the  street  width  and  house  facades  is  excel- 
lent. Curving  streets  form  constantly  changing  street 
pictures  of  great  charm.  Endings  of  vistas  have  been 
effectively  treated  with  just  enough  casualness  in  house 
groups  and  arrangement  to  prevent  studied  appear- 
ance. The  harmonious  treatment  of  house  walls  and 
roofs  adds  the  necessary  further  note  of  consistency  to 
the  arching  street  trees  and  the  beautifully  maintained 
lawns.  A  certain  feeling  of  openness  is  lost  by  the 
high  slirub  plantings  which  have  been  used  in  the 
central  park  strips  and  between  the  greenways,  de- 
tracting somewhat  from  the  simplicity  of  the  street 
treatment.     However,   the   walls   and   entrance  gates 
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wliicli  have  Wen  used  in  front  of  the  gi'oup  houses  on 
the  greenways  form  a  pleasant  variation  in  the  street 
picture  and  create  a  degree  of  privacy  for  the  homes 
behind  them.  Looking  back  toward  the  square  from 
the  greenways,  the  tower  of  the  inn  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  a  viHage  center,  giving  a  feeling  of  visual  and 
functional  unity. 

Probably  the  least  successful  building  in  the  entire 
gardens  is  the  public  school.  The  style  and  char- 
acter given  to  the  square  were  attempted  in  the  design 
of  the  school  but  have  not  been  realized.  A  new  church 
on  North  Greenway  has  introduced  a  foreign  note 
into  the  scheme  and.  while  interesting  in  itself,  fails 
to  harmonize  with  the  established  character  of  the 
community.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unsuccessfid 
attempts  that  have  been  made  by  develojiers  of  land 
around  the  periphery  to  emulate  the  unified  charm  of 
the  gardens,  ■which  retains  its  individuality  and  attrac- 
tiveness in  spite  of  changing  conditions  and  outside 
influences  which  have  affected  it. 

Control. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Greater  Xew 
York.  However,  it  has  a  government  of  its  own  in 
the  form  of  the  Gardens  Corporation.  On  January 
1,  1923,  the  Sage  Foundation  conveyed  to  the  Gar- 
dens Corporation  the  "streets,  parks,  etc.,  and  rights 
and  iDowers  with  regard  to  restrictions."  This  organ- 
ization of  home  owners  is  largely  responsible  not  only 
for  preserving  the  character  of  the  gardens  itself 
but  for  extending  restrictions  to  parts  of  the  develop- 
ment at  its  periphery.  It  has  sponsored  the  commu- 
nity activities;  rigidlj'  enforces  the  deed  restrictions; 
still  holds  title  to  all  the  streets  except  Burns,  Con- 
tinental, and  Ascan,  which  carry  through  traffic;  main- 
tains traffic  lights  at  various  critical  intersections; 
maintains  the  park  areas,  street  trees,  and  planting 
strips;  handles  street  cleaning  and  snow  removal:  holds 
title  to  all  sewer  facilities;  handles  all  matters  of  pol- 
icy and  legal  questions  which  concern  the  community ; 
and  has  the  power  to  levj'  assessments  against  the  prop- 
erty owners  for  its  services.  The  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration are  elected  and  serve  without  pay.  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  thus  functions  as  a  self-governing  sep- 
arate community. 

Other  Considerations. — The  following  observations 
by  Mr.  Perry  concerning  the  stability  of  the  develop- 
ment are  of  interest : 

Of  course  values  have  been  affected  by  the  depressiciii.  but 
otherwise  they  have  held  pretty  well,  and  this  stability  must 
be  credited  to  the  whole  development  scheme  and  to  the  basis 
which  has  permitted  the  residents  to  organize  in  a  property- 
owners'  association  which  has  worked  effectively  in  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  development's  character. 

The  restrictions  as  to  density  and  use  have  been  threatened 
several  times,  but  so  far  the  Gardens  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  maintain,   through   constant   watchfulness,   the   restric- 


tions which  were  assigned  to  them  by  the  promotion  compauy. 

The  business  increment  created  liy  the  development,  has 
*  *  *  only  been  partially  reaped  by  the  promotion  company. 
The  increment  on  residential  values  has  been  gained  mainly 
by  the  owners  of  the  various  properties. 

Because  of  the  desirability  of  the  dwellings,  the  rate  ,of  turn- 
over is  small — probably  less  than  5  percent  per  year  in  the 
single-family  dwellings.  It  is  probably  higher  in  the  apart- 
ments. 

The  financial  history  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  of 
great  interest.  It  has  been  well  recorded  and  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Perry,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  following  up  the  progress  of  the  development  and 
who  interpreted  the  following  information : 

The  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
for  April  24,  1922,  record  the  final  sale  of  the  Foundation's 
interest  in  the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Co.,  the  subsidiary 
which  developed  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  The  amount  realized 
under  this  sale  was  $3,130,000.  The  situation  which  led  to  the 
sale  is  'stated  as  follows : 

"The  Sage  Foundation  has  practically  carried  to  substantial 
completion  the  Forest  Hills  Gardens  enterprise  and  has  accom- 
plished every  purpose  for  which  it  embarked  on  this  enterprise, 
save  only  its  hope  of  making  it  successful  from  a  mere  business 
point  of  view ;  that  is,  financial  profit.  This  has  been  largely 
prevented  by  reason  of  the  war  and  post-war  period.  For  the 
foundation  to  hold  the  property  longer  in  order  to  sell  the 
remaining  lots  involved  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
organization  and  larger  overhead  charges  than  could  be 
justified." 

On  April  15,  1924,  the  minutes  show  this  further  item : 
"Principal  account — loss  on  investment,  Sage  Foundation 
Homes  Co.,  $360,800." 

That  amount  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  financial  contribution 
which  the  foundation  made  to  the  art  of  site  planning  through 
its  Forest  Hills  undertaking.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
at  one  time  as  much  as  $4,000,000  in  the  project  and  that  the 
development  had  a  total  assessed  valuation  in  1935  of  $18,623,- 
042,  this  deficit  is  not  unseemly.  Indeed  the  trustees  feel  that 
they  were  fortunate  in  getting  out  with  no  greater  loss.  When 
there  is  taken  into  consideration  the  wide  influence  which 
Forest  Hills  Gardens  has  undoubtedly  exercised  upon  resi- 
dential standards,  the  contribution  is  not  disproportionate  to 
the  social  service  it  rendered. 

I  have  been  interested  in  trying  to  determine  for  myself 
some  of  the  factors  which  probably  contributed  to  the  final 
financial  result.  Without  any  detailed  study  of  the  accounts  or 
the  various  operations,  the  following  methods  and  circumstances 
appear,  ou  the  surface,  as  having  had  a  bearing  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  profits. 

1.  The  physical  layout,  in  providing  stores  only  in  station 
square,  did  not  make  full  use  of  the  increment  arising  from 
business  frontage.  Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  local  pur- 
chasing is  done  in  the  business  district  (on  Austin  Street) 
outside  of  the  development.  Of  course,  however,  few  devel- 
opments in  1910  were  making  full  use  of  the  business  increment. 

2.  Method  of  exploitation.  Many  of  the  lots  were  sold  early 
and  held  by  their  owners  for  later  construction.  Thus  in 
such  cases  the  owners,  instead  of  the  company,  reaped  the 
increment  (some  lost)  created  by  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  development.  If  more  lots  had  been  held  and  sold  only 
in  connection  with  their  improvement,  the  company  would 
have  realized  more  of  the  later  increment  and  have  spread 
its    overhead    over   a    larger   construction   load.     Against    this. 
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however,  would  have  to  be  cbarged  the  taxes  and  other 
carrying  charges.  One  could  be  positive  as  to  this  point  only 
after  a  study  of  the  actual  operations. 

3.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  land,  grading,  electrical  conduits, 
•sewer  system,  street  lights,  paving,  and  land.scaping,  while  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  development,  was 
nevertheless  unpredictably  high.  Spreading  this  cost  over  the 
whole  enterprise  was  not  an  easy  matter.  When  in  1922  the 
foundation  sold  out  its  interest  in  the  development  en  bloc 
while  there  were  still  houses  and  lots  to  be  exploited,  it  meant 
of  course  an  abandonment  of  possible  future  profits  as  well  as 
an  insurance  against  greater  losses.  The  trustees  felt  that  the 
expense  of  the  organization  which  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained if  they  carried  on  further,  created  too  great  a  risk  to 
warrant  a  continuance  of  their  part  in  the  enterprise. 

4.  The  structure  of  the  management.  A  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institution  holding  the  bag,  and  a  business  management 
effectively  in  the  hands  of  a  subsidiary  that  does  not  stand  to 
Idse,  are  not  the  kind  of  auspices  which  arc  calculated  to  make 
a  rigorous  use  of  the  profit  motive.  In  this  case  there  was  an 
educational  element  in  the  objective  of  the  enterprise,  and  it 
justified  expenditures  upon  embellishment  and  upon  the  satis- 
faction of  other  aesthetic  objectives  which  a  strictly  commercial 
company  would  probabl.v  have  avoided.  When  the  educational 
objective  had  been  fully  achieved,  the  foundation,  somewhat 
discouraged  over  the  possibility  of  recouping  its  losses  and 
indeed  a  little  fearful  of  increasing  them,  naturally  turned 
away  from  further  particiiiation  in  real  estate  in  order  to 
devote  its  full  resources  to  the  field  of  social  work  where  it 
was  very  much  at  home  and  where  insistent  calls  were  being 
made  for  its  help. 

These  are  the  personal  opinions  of  the  writer. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Sage  Foundation  Homes  Co.  en- 
deavored to  stamp  the  development  with  a  certain  character 
liy  building,  on  widely  distributed  lots,  a  variety  of  tasteful  and 
moderately  priced  dwellings,  purchasable  in  easy  installments. 
These  were  mainly  in  planned  groups  of  buildings,  btit  there 
were  some  individual  structures.  Some  of  those  early  dwell- 
ings were  sold  for  just  under  $6,000,  a  price  which  certainly 
did  come  within  '"moderate  means."  even  in  those  days.  The 
selling  plan  made  it  possible  for  lot  owners  to  construct  their 


own  houses,  subject  to  architectural  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions. The  unusual  street  layout  and  the  charm  of  Grosvenor 
Atterbury's  designs  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
home  seekers.  Persons  with  larger  and  larger  incomes  vieil 
with  each  other  in  erecting  expensive  structures. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  cumpetion  was  to  cause  a  gradual 
increase  in  property  values,  a  movement  that  was  also  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  rise  in  construction  costs  and  the  wide- 
spread real-estate  boom  which  marked  the  predepression  period. 

The  fact  that  the  gardens  homes  did  eventually  rise  above 
the  "modest  means"  level  where  they  were  first  placed  was  due 
entirely  to  natural  and  unforeseeable  causes.  Since  the  under- 
taking was  by  purpose  and  character  set  upon  an  economic 
basis,  it  had  to  respond  to  economic  forces.  That  its  product 
did  create  a  strong  demand  is  an  indication  of  success  rather 
than  failure.  Architecturally,  the  development  has  had  a  wide 
influence  upon  residential  developments.  Even  more  far-reach- 
ing— it  may  some  day  be  discovered — is  its  contribution  to 
what  the  English  call  "site  planning"  but  which  we  might 
name  building  happy  neighborhoods. 

The  following  simimary  of  development  costs  was  compiled 
by  residents  of  the  gardens  and  published  in  April  1915 : 

Grading  streets $80,000 

Paving 200,000 

Water   mains 70,000 

Sanitary    sewers 40,000 

Storm    drains 62,000 

Cui^bs 73, 000 

Gas 68,  000 

Conduits 70, 000 

Sidewalks 66,  000 

Parking    places 90,  OOO 

Decorative    features    (lamp    posts,    foun- 
tains, pools,  parks) 100,000 


919,  000 

The  station  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  is  constructed  of  brick 
and  concrete  with  tile  roof  and  cost  $.!)0.000,  of  which  the 
railroad  paid  $10,000.  the  development  companies  paying  the 
balance.  Forest  Hills  Inn.  opposite  the  station,  is  of  similar 
construction,  and  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
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CONCLUDING    DISCUSSION 


The  planned  town,  like  any  other  planned  project, 
owes  its  origin  and  its  first  form  to  its  expected  ability 
to  serve  a  function,  and  it  owes  its  survival  to  its  actual 
ability  so  to  serve,  under  the  changing  conditions  of 
its  existence. 

Naturally,  no  town  will  actually  be  built  according 
to  a  plan  unless  there  exists  some  person  or  group  of 
pei-sons  having  the  unified  financial  power  and  the 
effective  belief  that  the  results  will  be  worth  the 
expense. 

Most  of  our  communities  which  have  grown  "nat- 
urally" are  coming  only  slowly  to  the  realization  that 
comprehensive  planning  is  worth  its  cost  in  applied 
intelligence  and  in  regulation  of  the  individual. 
Moreover,  the  existing  results  of  competing  individual 
effort  are  too  costly  to  abandon  or  destroy,  and  very 
difficult  fundamentally  to  improve.  Therefore,  exam- 
ples of  comprehensive  planning  actually  constructed 
to  an  extent  justifying  conclusions  as  to  how  the  plan- 
ning has  worked  in  practice  are  unusual  in  the  ordinary 
loosely  organized  long-standing  community.  In  this 
country,  they  are  mostly  to  be  found  where  the  com- 
munity was  planned  from  the  beginning  and  where 
the  planning  and  constructing  entity  was  something 
other  than  the  organized  community  itself.  These 
entities  have  been,  for  the  most  part : 

1.  Manufacturing  organizations. 

2.  Governmental  organizations. 

3.  Real  estate  organizations. 

4.  Philanthropic  organizations. 

In  the  present  study,  the  communities  founded  by 
industry  constitute  53.5  percent  of  the  total;  conunu- 
iiities  founded  by  private  developers  for  urban  resi- 
dential purposes  constitute  25.7  percent;  those  founded 
for  rural  and  agricultural  residential  purposes,  10.4 
percent;  war  housing  towns  and  villages,  7.6  percent; 
and  miscellaneous  developments,  2.8  percent. 

Objectives  of  Planned  Communities 

By  Industrial  Organizations 

We  will  consider  first  the  planned  communities  con- 
structed by  manufacturing  organizations. 

Many  important  industries  have  established  "com- 
pany towns."  These  have  reached  their  greatest  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States,  and  are  estimated  to 
contain  in  total  over  2  million  inhabitants.  We  shall 
discuss  here,  however,  only  those  which  seem  to  offer 
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some  lessons  in  the  actual  effectiveness  of  some  form 
of  comprehensive  planning,  which  at  once  eliminates 
the  typical  "mill  village"  from  consideration. 

In  general,  the  following  objectives,  which  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  have  been  the  most  important  in 
the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  company  towns. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  financial  profit  from  the  enter- 
prise is  only  of  secondary  interest  and  is  often  ignored. 

1.  To  select  a  location  conveniently  related  to  raw 
materials,  mai-kets,  water  or  other  power,  or  good 
industrial  water  supply,  and  having  a  favorable  cli- 
mate. Also,  on  occasions,  to  seek  a  location  offering  an 
existing  labor  supply  instead  of  attempting  to  attract 
such  a  supply,  as  hereafter  discussed. 

2.  To  attract  a  supply  of  labor,  adequate  in  quantity 
and  quality. 

3.  To  stabilize  the  labor  supply  and  minimize  the 
labor  turn-over  by  providing  facilities  for  family  life 
(in  contradistinction  to  factory  conditions)  at  a  cost 
within  the  earning  power  of  the  workers.  This  may 
mean  meeting  the  present  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers,  or  it  may  mean  raising  this  standard  of  living. 

4.  To  escape  the  undue  dominance  of  "organized 
labor"  in  an  existing  community. 

5.  To  escape  the  undue  competition  for  labor  in 
an  existing  community,  the  high  land  values  and 
high  taxes,  and  the  consequent  high  wages  and  high 
operating  costs  without  commensurate  return,  and  in 
general  to  have  a  more  free  hand,  unhampered  by 
adverse  conditions  due  to  past  developments. 

If  these  objectives  are  intelligently  and  honestly 
sought,  they  may  produce  a  stable  and  contented 
community. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  the  "company  town"  is 
financially  an  adjunct  of  the  factory,  and  short- 
sighted desires  of  the  factory  may  readily  harm  the 
town.  In  the  relatively  few  cases  among  the  towns 
selected  for  study  where  such  shortsightedness  has 
prevailed,  one  or  more  of  the  following  objectionable 
features  have  been  noted.  They  arise  largely  from 
the  consolidation  in  a  single  agency  of  the  functions 
of  landlord,  employer,  and  town  manager.  These  are 
not  all  mutually  exclusive,  but  react  in  many  ways  on 
one  another. 

1.  Poor  quality  of  housing  due  to  cheap  construction. 

2.  Poorly  planned  and  inadequate  provision  for 
recreation. 
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3.  Too  small  an  area  and  population  for  an  ade- 
quate social  life. 

•4.  Insufficient  attention  to  management. 

5.  A  policy  of  housing  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  -workers  in  each  dwelling,  with  bad  social  results. 

G.  The  use  of  low  rents,  based  on  insufficient  accom- 
modations, as  a  lever  for  low  wages,  so  making  a 
circle  of  substandard  living. 

7.  Tendency  to  give  overtime  work  and  such  special 
opportunities  exclusively  to  tenants  of  company 
houses. 

8.  Similarly,  tenancy  of  company  houses  depending 
on  "satisfactory"  behavior  in  the  factory. 

9.  Company  control  through  subsidy  of  schools  and 
churches. 

10.  Company  control  of  stores,  tending  to  monopoly 
and  too  high  prices. 

Instances  of  everv  one  of  these  disadvantages  can  be 


found,  sometimes  in  aggravated  form,  but  most  of  the 
companies,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  honesty  or 
philanthropy,  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  such 
disadvantages  would,  in  the  long  run,  destroy  the 
very  service  to  the  factory  which  the  town  was  built 
to  perform.  In  general,  the  advantages  of  initial  cap- 
ital, skilled  planning,  competent  financing,  luiifiecl 
management,  and  reasonable  continuity  of  policy  in 
carrying  out  a  predetermined  plan  have  given  to  the 
inhabitants  better  living  facilities  within  their  means 
than  they  could  have  got  for  themselves  in  a  new  ven- 
ture or,  often,  in  any  existing  community.  That  this 
is  not  even  more  frequently  the  case  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  "company  town,"  like  any 
new  structure  economically  considered,  has  to  carry 
the  whole  amortization  of  its  investment,  whereas  the 
old  towns  have  written  off,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, much  of  the  first  cost  of  utilities  and  houses, 
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and   llu'iefore  can  otter  relatively  cheap  .secoiul-hand 
acconuuodation. 

By  Governmental  Organizations 

The  second  major  group  of  planned  conununitics 
comprises  those  which  have  been  developed  by  govern- 
ment :  the  projects  for  industrial  employees  undertaken 
by  various  agencies,  notably  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board; 
the  projects,  not  dependent  exclusively  on  industry,  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration:  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  California;  and  capital  cities 
such  as  Washington. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  pri- 
marily to  help  win  a  war  and  only  secondarily,  to 
recover  some  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  by  later  sales 
and  to  provide  developments,  good  of  their  kind,  which 
would  form  permanent  separate  communities  or  parts 
of  existing  communities.  In  considering  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  these  projects,  therefore,  it  should  be 
remembered  first,  that  some  planning  decisions  may 
have  been  made  not  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
community  but  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the 
Government.  Also,  the  present  state  of  these  projects 
depends  somewhat  on  the  fact  that  the  necessary 
"write-off"  of  cost  when  they  were  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  covered  the  extra  cost  due  to  the 
exigencies  at  the  time  of  construction,  but  also  the 
reduction  necessary  to  effect  sales  in  a  bad  market. 
That  is,  these  commodities  were,  in  effect,  subsidized  by 
the  Government  to  such  a  degree  that  their  sales  price 
was  far  below  any  possible  cost  of  construction  by  any 
agency,  public  or  private.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  of  the  war  prochiced,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
a  imification  of  design,  a  consistent  overriding  of  little 
considerations  by  big  considerations,  which  is  very 
hard  to  obtain  in  ordinary  times  or  by  voluntary 
individual  cooperation. 

The  •'greenbelt"  projects  now  being  developed  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration  are  different  from  the 
above  communities  in  that,  although  they  were  de- 
signed to  meet  an  immediate  need,  they  were  also 
thought  of  as  attempts  to  establish  case  studies  in  a 
pattern  of  urban  living.  In  this  res])ect.  they  resemble 
the  philanthropic  experiments  discussed  below.  The 
test  of  time  as  to  their  souncbiess  and  success  is  j-et  to 
come. 

The  developments  of  Delhi  and  Durham,  Calif.,  rep- 
resent vast  sums  spent  on  reclamation  and  irrigation 
of  land  by  the  State.  The  conclusions  of  the  Division 
of  Land  Settlement,  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Cal- 
ifornia, are  of  extreme  interest  as  they  represent  opin- 
ions based  on  these  two  developments  which  have  a 
relation  to  any  public  endeavor  of  this  nature.     In  its 


final   report,   dated   June   30,   1931,   Mr.    Charles   W. 
Cleary,  chief  of  the  division,  states : 

It  seems  clear  that  the  purpose  involved  in  the  iuceptimi 
of  State  land  settlement  was  at  least  fourfold:  (1)  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  prospective  colonists  b.v  private  colonization 
agencies;  (2)  to  more  quickly  colonize  the  available  lands 
of  the  State  witli  a  .-elect  class  of  settlers  and  thus  to  mate- 
rially aid  newly  urjjiiiiized  irrigation  projects  as  well  as  to  add 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  as  a  whole;  (3)  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  and  desirability  of  State-controlled,  planned- 
in-advauce  settlements  with  trained  experts  to  advise  and  direct 
the  developments  and  operations  of  settlers ;  with  best  com- 
munity cooperative  practices  insured  and  with  the  services 
of  the  State  university  easily  and  especially  available  as  op- 
posed to  the  customary  hit-and-miss  methods  of  private  col'in- 
izalion  agencies;  (4)  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  very 
long  term  loans  at  low  interest  rate,  with  small  initial  outlay, 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  colonization. 

No  question  is  raised  as  to  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
honesty  of  action  of  any  individual  involved  in  advocacy  or 
administration  of  State  land  settlement  in  California.  It  is 
conceded  that  could  the  theories  of  its  leading  advocates  have 
been  proven  correct  and  satisfactory  In  practice  an  unusually 
important  public  piupose  would  have  been  served.  After  some 
13  years  of  costly  deunmst  ration  we  are  forced  to  conclude, 
however,  that  the  theory  of  State-controlled  land  colonization 
will  not  work  out  well  in  practice.  There  seems  sufficient  basis 
for  the  conclusion  that  it  was  given  a  fair  trial. 

It  may  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  some  rather  serious 
engineering  and  administrative  mi.stakes  were  made  in  the 
development  and  opeiation  of  State  land  settlement  projects. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  mistakes  would  be  made.  The 
selection  of  location  in  the  case  of  Delhi  was  extremely  unfor- 
tunate. Too  large  a  proportion  of  the  settler's  capital  costs 
were  deferred  and  even  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  was  enough 
to  make  ultimate  success  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
A  considerable  number  of  fine  families  came  in  who  were 
iinadapted  to  farming  and  farm  life,  and  many  started  with  in- 
sufficient financial  resources ;  the  requirements  as  to  financial 
resources  imposed  b.\'  the  board  were  found  to  be  too  low.  An 
extreme  depression  which  caused  chaos  and  failure  in  agricul- 
tural activity  generally  naturally  played  a  large  part  in  and 
augmented  failure  of  the  State  land  settlements.  There  seems 
to  be  good  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  had  the  engineer- 
ing and  administrative  features  been  perfectly  accomplished 
and  had  no  serious  depression  developed  or  other  factors  con- 
tributing toward  failure  intervened  the  principle  involved  of 
Government  paternalism,  with  its  extreme  tendency  to  destroy 
individual  effort  and  initiative  and  in  many  instances  to  break- 
down the  very  self-resiiect  of  the  subject  of  its  beneficience, 
woulil,  in  itself,  have  been  sufiicient  to  bring  about  ultimate 
failure  of  the  venture  as  a  whole. 

The  Durham  colony  particularly  has  afforded  a  fair  demon- 
stration in  attempted  socialization  of  agricultural  activit.v  and 
the  results  have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  As  a  prereq- 
uisite to  success  individual  effort  and  initiative  seem  to  be 
indispensable.  The  land  settlement  venture  has  ai)parently 
well  demonstrated  that  anything  that  offers  a  substitute  for  or 
that  tends  to  weaken  individual  effort  and  initiative  to  that 
extent  i)romotes  failure  in  individual  enterprise  and  dissatis- 
faction in  community  activity.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  few  human  beings  are  fashioned  from  suflSciently  rugged 
fiber  to  withstand  the  weakening  influences  of  paternalism:  that 
few  can  resist  the  temptation  to  lean  too  heavily  on  a  paternal 
Government  where  the  opportunity  offers.     Strong  personalities 
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were  manifestly  weakened  by  the  years  under  State  land  settle- 
ment operation.  Each  colony  presented  a  fair  cross  section  of 
humanity  as  you  would  find  it  in  most  rural  communities  ex- 
cept that  the  method  of  selection,  with  the  iwrticular  provi- 
sions that  citizens  only  were  eligible  did  produce  a  community 
of  more  than  average  high  type  but  this  was  somewhat  offset 
by  the  special  appeal  of  easy  terms  and  paternalism  to  the 
ne'er-do-well  type.  The  percentage  of  that  type  accepted,  how- 
ever, was  slight. 

The  value  of  healthy  cooiieration  between  individuals  com- 
prising a  community,  industry  or  commodity  group  is  too  well 
recognized  to  need  defense  or  exposition  in  this  report,  but 
California's  land  settlement  experience  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  cooperation  enforced  by  a  centralized  controlling 
power  is  not  only  ineffective  for  the  purpose  intended  but  may 
actually  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  its  sponsors.  Coopera- 
tion may  safely  be  induced  by  an  outside  force  or  perhaps 
safely  and  effectively  imposed  upon  a  minority  by  a  majority 
within  groups  provided  that  majority  is  sufficiently  large  but 
it  cannot  with  satisfactory  results  be  imposed  by  a  nonpartici- 
pating  force.  On  the  contrary  enforced  cooperation  tends  to 
cause  a  reaction  against  a  normal  voluntary  cooperation  as  in 
the  Durham  colony  where  at  one  time,  at  the  apex  of  its  history, 
the  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  individuals  comprising 
the  community  was  beyond  parallel,  at  least  in  California  ac- 
tivity. Then  during  the  trough  of  the  colony's  experience,  about 
1927  to  1030,  satisfactory  cooperation  for  any  purpose  between 
the  same  Individuals  was  a  thing  almost  unknown.  It  now 
seems  as.sured  that  with  the  communities  of  Durham  and  Delhi 
restored  to  a  normal  status  a  normal  degree  of  voluntary  co- 
operation will  be  established,  and  maintained  along  necessary 
lines  through  the  activity  of  capable  community  leaders. 

Many  of  the  exjjeriments  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Suburban  Kesettlement  Administration  have,  in  essence, 
the  same  problems  confronting  them  that  were  encoun- 
tered in  California.  Penderlea,  in  many  ■ways,  will  offer 
an  excellent  case  study  of  this  type  of  development,  as 
it  has  passed  through  various  stages  of  private  and 
public  control  to  practical  completion  at  the  present 
time.  These  rural  develoiaments  have  also  felt  the 
effect  of  deflated  commoditj'  prices  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  have  comparable  urban  industrial  com- 
munities, and  the  farm-to-city  trend  of  population, 
which  at  present  is  diminished  but  probably  not  ar- 
rested, has  further  affected  any  sound  development. 

The  problems  of  the  capital  city,  at  least  insofar  as 
they  differ  from  those  of  other  cities,  are  properly  the 
special  concern  of  the  State  or  Federal  Government,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  success  in  meeting  these  through 
advance  planning,  demonstrated  by  the  unique  example 
of  Washington,  is  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  study. 

By  Real  Estate  Organizations 

The  residential  community  planned  by  a  real  estate 
development  organization  is  essentially  the  product  of 
a  process  of  acquirmg  slightly  improved  land  whole- 
sale, developing  it  for  a  more  intensive,  primarily  resi- 
dential use,  and  selling  it  at  retail.  Very  frequently 
there  goes  with  this  the  jirocess  of  building  and  selling 
houses.     It  may  be  noted  that  if  the  development  is 


actually  carried  out,  this  is  much  more  a  jjrocess  of 
manufacture  than  a  process  of  land  speculation.  The 
\  alue  of  the  "raw  land"- — if  it  is  really  raw — is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  values  ultimately  sold. 

The  more  usual  of  these  salable  values,  some  of  which 
are  not,  except  indirectly,  physical  things  at  all,  may  be 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  Space  for  a  house  and  necessary  access,  for  other 
uses  of  the  ground  if  desirable,  and  essentially  for  light 
and  air.  The  tendency,  for  iDrofit,  is  to  reduce  this 
space  to  the  salable  minimum. 

2.  Proximity  of  the  occupants  to  work,  market,  and 
recreation.  This  means  proximity  in  time  rather  than 
in  distance,  but  it  is  inseparable  also  from  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Plainh-,  the  heavier  the  human  load  on  the 
land  the  greater  amount  of  this  proximity  per  acre  there 
will  be  for  sale. 

3.  Convenience.  Here  may  be  listed  convenience  of 
access  to  each  dwelling,  convenient  relation  of  lots  and 
houses  to  topography,  and  general  fitness  to  the  con- 
templated use. 

4.  Social  desirability.  This  is  more  important  in  the 
more  expensive  developments,  but  it  can  seldom  be 
neglected.  The  surrounding  neighborhood  may  deter- 
mine this.  If  it  is  not  to  do  so,  then  the  development 
must  be  large  enough  and  self-contained  enough  to  fix 
its  own  type.  Incongruous  types  juxtaposed  within  the 
development  itself  may  reduce  it  all  to  the  level  of  the 
least  desirable. 

5.  Amenitj?  and  beauty.  This  includes  mutual  un- 
obnoxiousness — the  avoidance  of  anything  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  pi'operty  which  disproportionately  decreases 
the  value  of  another  property.  It  includes  also  pleasure 
in  the  appearance  of  the  result.  This  may  be  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  site,  preserved  by  the  developer ;  but 
if  the  development  is  intensive,  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  is  often  imjjossible  except  in  parks,  and  the 
beauty  of  residence  areas  must  then  be  newly  created 
from  the  composition  of  houses,  other  structures,  lots, 
and  streets,  and  their  planting.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  much  beauty  may  be  produced  by  the  proper 
arrangement  of  these  elements,  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense for  jjure  decoration.  Further,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  beauty  is — up  to  a  certain  limit  of  cost 
in  obtaining  it — just  as  salable  an  asset  as  room  or 
convenience. 

From  the  real  estate  operator's  point  of  view,  all 
these  values  must  be  combined  into  a  finished  prodtict 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Obviously,  then,  in  each 
case  he  will  adapt  his  product  to  the  predictable  mar- 
ket. He  will  seldom  try  experiments  in  reaching  those 
of  low  income,  where  the  margin  of  profit  approaches 
zero.  He  will  stress  values  which  have  the  greatest 
"sales  appeal"'  and  which  cannot  be  so  advantageously 
offered  by  other  developers.     It  will  be  unlikeh'  that 
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the  developer  will  spend  imK-li  money  in  pi-oducing 
values  which — however  desirable  for  the  community 
at  large — are  not  immediately  reflected  in  the  price  of 
what  he  sells.  If  the  final  product  to  be  sold  requires 
within  itself  full  facilities  for  a  large  and  complete 
conmiunity,  then  good  business  sense  would  dictate 
expenditure  of  money  to  meet  all  these  community 
needs.  But  if,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case,  the  de- 
veloper sells  the  land  only,  so  that  later  community 
inefficiency  does  not  atfect  him  financially,  or  sells  small 
developments  only,  so  that  community  facilities  are 
the  responsibility  of  others,  then  his  activities  may 
involve  little  consideration  of  any  values  not  confined 
to  the  present  time  and  the  individual  lot. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  we 
have  consiilered  only  those  real-estate  developments 
which  were  large  enough,  financially  strong  enough, 
and  have  proved  permanent  enough,  so  that  at  least 
some  comprehensive  factors  were  incorimrated  in  the 
plan,  and  then  actually  tested  in  construction  and 
occupancy. 

By  Philanthropic  Organizations 

The  residential  connnunity  planned  as  a  philan- 
thro[)ic  contribution  or  a  social  experiment  may  rea- 
sonably be  discussed  with  those  just  mentioned. 
Plainly,  no  philanthropist  can  house  at  his  own  ex- 
pense any  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the 
I'nited  States.  His  projects  are  valuable,  then,  to 
anyone  except  the  people  housed,  and  perhaps  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  insofar  as  they  are  examples  of  what 
might  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  that  is,  what  can 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  profit.  The  difference  between 
the  philanthropic  development  and  that  primarily  for 
profit  is  that  the  philanthropist  is  willing  to  take  a 
larger  risk  in  trying  out  a  new  theory  and  is  willing 
to  come  closer  to  the  known  dead  line  of  low  earnings 
of  the  householders,  below  which  they  cannot  afford 
any  kind  of  new  housing  fitted  to  a  socially  desirable 
standard  of  living. 

Location  of  Planned  Communities 

By  Industrial  Organizations 

Industrial  factors,  which  naturalh'  play  a  large  part 
in  the  location  selected  for  a  new  industrial  site,  ordi- 
narily dictate  the  location  of  the  resulting  community. 
The  following  reasons  for  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular site  by  industries  were  given  in  response  to 
questionnaire  and  interview  as  the  primary  factor  or 
factors  governing  this  selection.  Since  several  reasons 
were  sometimes  given  for  one  community,  the  totals 
of  the  percentages  of  course  exceed  100  percent. 
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General    considerations    affecting    location    of    industrial 
towns:  Percent 

Existing   iiuliistry 32 

Presence  of  otlier  cities  or  a  metropolitan  region 27 

Needs  of  the  proiwsed  industry 23 

Climatic    considerations 20 

Broad  topographical  considerations 20 

Specific  considerations : 

Rail    transportation 39 

Access  to  raw  materials 3G 

Available  water  or  hydroelectric  power 27 

Adequate  labor  supply  available IS 

Available  industrial  clear  water IG 

Xearness  of  a  market  or  markets 13 

Lower  land   costs 13 

Utilization  of  byproducts 9 

Facility  of  processing 9 

Water  transportation 9 

Decentralization  or  freedom  from  congestion 9 

Lower   operating  costs 7 

Land  previously  owned  by  the  industry 4 

Textile  manufacturing  communities  constitute  20 
percent  of  those  covered  by  the  above  replies,  while 
25  percent  are  concerned  with  the  extraction  of  coal, 
and  the  extraction  and  fabrication  of  iron,  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  copper.  Eleven  percent  were  planned  either 
as  agricultural  communities  or  as  rural  industrial  com- 
munities, while  the  remaining  44  percent  are  connected 
with  the  hunbcr  industry,  the  production  of  textile 
machiner}',  railroad  shops,  shipbuilding,  and  diversi- 
fied manufacturing.  Of  all  the  communities  founded 
by  industry  which  are  studied  in  this  report,  including 
those  from  which  no  answer  to  our  questionnaire  was 
received,  textiles  represent  26.6  percent  of  the  indus- 
tries, and  coal  extraction  and  iron,  steel,  aluminum, 
and  copper  extraction  and  fabrication  represent  34.4 
percent.  Table  18  indicates  by  type  the  number  and 
geographical  distribution  of  industrial  communities 
which  have  been  included. 

The  location  of  the  greater  percentage  of  these  com- 
munities on  or  near  either  the  Eastern  Seaboard  or  the 
Pacific  Coast  follows  closely  the  national  distribution 
of  population  and  indicates  the  influence  of  accessi- 
bility to  metropolitan  centers  and  to  deep  water  and 
industrial  and  commercial  activities.  Few  of  these 
communities  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  some 
larger  urban  area,  and  a  number  lie  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  large  metropolitian  areas.  In  general, 
those  that  are  isolated  have  been  located  with  reference 
to  industrial  advantages  in  the  form  of  raw  materials 
and  power  or  adequate  rail  facilities.  Longview, 
Wash.,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  and  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  towns,  however,  all  have 
developed  a  strong  urban  character  of  their  own,  each 
exerting  its  influence  on  a  surrounding  region  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  size  and  degi-ee  of  isolation. 
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The  location  of  the  earlier  comimmities  represented 
largely  by  the  New  England  mill  town  is  the  result  of 
the  utilization  of  water  power.  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Ludlow  and  Whitinsville,  Muss.,  are  examples  of  com- 
munities established  on  power  sites,  often  started  as 
grist  mills  or  forge  shops,  which  turned  to  textiles  and 
machinery  with  the  evolution  of  industry  and  even 
today  are  utilizing  the  available  water  for  a  poi'tion  of 


their  power.  In  more  recent  times,  a  selection  of  loca- 
tion based  on  a  wider  range  of  factors  has  been  made 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  nature  of  the  industry,  as 
already  noted. 

The  location  of  any  industrial  town  ghould  be  chosen, 
if  possible,  with  consideration  of  the  relative  stability 
of  the  industry.  Wliile  diversified  industrial  towns 
may  contain  many  advantages  in  relative  stability,  yet 
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there  are  certain  deninible  t'eatur('>  of  unified  t-ontrol 
to  be  found  in  the  town  with  one  industry.  Diversity 
of  industry  sometimes  has  created  confusion  of  policy. 
It  sliould  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  industry 
sliould  offer  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  and  stabil- 
ity within  itself  before  the  success  of  a  community 
dependent  on  it  can  be  fully  tested.  Inherent  weak- 
nesses exist  in  certain  industries  in  this  respect.  The 
lumljer  industry  has  this  weakness,  as  it  is  always  mov- 
ing away  from  a  centralized  point.  Longview,  Wash., 
as  an  experiment  in  centralizing  the  industry  at  one 
point,  has  hardly  been  successful,  as  the  portable  mill 
\n\<  been  found  to  be  a  much  more  efficient  method. 
Longview.  however,  is  strategically  located  on  naviga- 
ble water  and  has  adequate  rail  facilities,  which  have 
been  factors  favorable  to  centralization.  The  Kaul 
Lumber  Co.  in  founding  Kaulton  took  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  instability  in  locating  their  lumber 
town.  A  letter  from  ]Mr.  J.  H.  Eddy,  manager  of  the 
company,  may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

*  *  *  Our  timber  was  located  in  a  solid  body,  cornering 
ill  four  counties,  beginning  some  15  to  18  miles  south  of  the 
city  of  Tuscaloosa.  No  railroad  or  river  touched  the  boundaries 
of  the  timber  in  a  way  that  would  be  really  helpful  to  us.  A 
mill  location  in  the  timber  would  have  been  a  long  distance 
from  any  town  of  considerable  size  which  could  provide  labor, 
supplies,  educational  facilities  for  our  people,  etc.  These  con- 
siderations led  us  to  decide  the  mill  should  be  placed  near  such 
a  town,  and  Tuscaloosa  was  selected  as  the  logical  i)lace,  be- 
cause of  its  transportation  facilities,  plentiful  lalior  supply, 
I)resence  of  school  and  college,  and  so  on.  Tuscaloosa  has  three 
trunk  line  railroads,  and  in  addition  the  Warrior  River,  a  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  system  of  water  transportation. 

The  actual  site  of  the  plant,  just  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  Tuscaloosa,  was  chosen  for  the  usual  and  obvious  reasons  of 
lifting  our  needs  very  well  in  all  respects. 

We  also  believed  that  locating  the  plant  near  Tuscaloosa,  and 
on  the  particular  site  selected,  would  lend  something  of  per- 
manency to  the  u.se  of  the  site  and  the  facilities,  whether  in  a 
iiintinuation  of  the  lumber  business,  some  related  business,  or 
something   quite   different. 

This  consideration  was  a  factor  in  determining  upon  a  "town- 
planned"  community,  as  was  our  feeling  that  this  would  result 
in  bringing  to  us  higher  types  of  sawmill  labor,  reducing  turn- 
over, better  economic  results  for  us  in  every  way,  as  well  as 
more  happiness  and  contentment  for  those  who  worked  with  us. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  these  objectives  were 
attained. 

The  following  are  factors  which  maj^  tend  to 
stabilize  the  lumber  industry  and  consequently  increase 
the  permanency  of  any  community  development 
connected  with  it : 

L  The  adoption  of  the  severance  tax,  which  would 
subject  timber  to  taxation  only  when  cut,  and  not 
place  a  tax  upon  the  land.  Under  present  methods, 
when  the  lumber  market  falls  off.  there  is  a  tendency 
to  offset  the  lower  unit  selling  price  and  to  raise  cash 
for  taxes  by  increasing  xolume  jiroduction  beyond  the 
[)ermanent  economic  limit. 


•I.  ]5etlfr  niclliod.-  of  lire  prcNcntion  ami  protection. 

'■\.  The  i)ractice  of  systematic  cropping  in  order  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield.  Three  lumb*?r  concerns 
in  Alal)ama  have  been  operating  on  the  sustained- 
yield  principle  with  very  successful  results. 

4.  The  est;d)lishment  of  pulp  and  paper  and  rayon 
mills,  already  taking  place  in  the  South  and 
Xorthwest. 

The  stability  of  the  textile  industry  is  indicated, 
of  course,  by  the  luimber  and  permanency  of  the  tex- 
tile towns.  The  early  advantages  to  the  industry  in 
its  southern  movement  have  to  some  extent  disap- 
peared. The  •'tax-grabbing"  policies  of  the  Northern 
States,  together  with  unsatisfactory  labor  lead('rsl\ip, 
are  causes  to  which  this  tnovement  has  been  attributed. 
The  obsolescence  of  machinery  and  the  vertical  plant 
arrangement  in  the  Xew  England  plants  are  also  said 
to  have  given  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  newer  mills 
in  the  South,  where  the  plants  have  an  opportunity  to 
spread  horizontally,  resulting  in  a  higher  relative 
efficiency  with  less  skilled  labor.  Although  cotton  is 
the  basic  raw  material  for  the  textile  mills  of  the  South, 
its  proximity  has  seldom  been  a  determining  factor  in 
the  choice  of  location.  The  native  labor  of  the  South 
has  offered  certain  advantages,  also,  since  it  is  highly 
individualistic  and  tends  to  resist  outside  organiza- 
tion by  dealing  directly  with  the  plant  in  labor 
differences. 

It  may  be  observed  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
industry  have  brought  unfavorable  labor  conditions 
upon  themselves  by  importing  low-grade  foreign 
labor.  The  conditions  which  exist  in  Ludlow,  Mass., 
where  about  70  percent  of  the  population  is  of  for- 
eign origin,  are  an  example  of  this  influence  upon  a 
town  which  was  once  considered  a  model  industrial 
community. 

Communities  such  as  Chicopee  and  Silvertown,  Ga.. 
represent  the  best  of  the  textile  towns  studied  and, 
with  others,  indicate  the  tendency  to  locate  near  a 
small  existing  city.  Mr.  Matthews,  general  manager 
of  the  Goodrich  plant  at  Silvertown,  considers  3  miles 
from  a  parent  or  central  town  of  2,000  to  5,000  popu- 
lation which  provides  a  market  center  as  the  ideal 
location  fin-  an  industrial  town. 

]\Iining  and  steel  towns  depend  more  than  any  other 
type  upon  the  location  of  raw  materials.  Barring 
outside  factors,  they  are  as  jiermanent  as  their  jnod- 
uct.  Fairfield.  Ala.,  and  Morgan  Park,  Duluth.  Minn., 
represent  the  best  efforts  in  comnuinities  for  this  in- 
dustry. Gary,  Ind..  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
planned  town,  served  its  best  purpose  in  this  respect 
by  providing  a  complete  example  of  what  not  to  do 
in  future  developments.  Fairfield.  Ala.,  represents  a 
theoretically  ideal  location  surrounded  by  all  the 
necessarv  raw  materials  for  steel  manufacture,  while 
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Gary  is  a  central  point  at  which  the  raw  materials  are 
assembled  from  east  and  west. 

Towns  for  other  industries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished or  attempted  are  scattered.  Clewiston,  Fla., 
represents  an  attempt  to  adapt  a  portion  of  the  Ever- 
glade country  to  sugarcane,  with  sugar  and  Celotex 
as  the  end  products.  The  difficulties  with  drainage 
in  this  country  are  well  known,  and  the  effort  to  escape 
the  sugarcane  diseases  found  in  Louisiana  has  not  been 
entirely  successful.  Textile-machinery  plants  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  keeping  close  to  the  textile 
plants,  as  represented  by  Hopedale  and  Whitinsville, 
Mass.  Alcoa  is  an  interesting  example  of  town  loca- 
tion. While  this  aluminum  industry  was  located  in 
Tennessee  for  the  cheap  hydroelectric  power  available, 
the  precise  location  of  the  town  and  plant  rested  pri- 
marily upon  available  building  sites  and  the  proximity 
of  an  existing  trading  center,  which  placed  the  town 
some  13  miles  from  its  source  of  power. 

While  the  existence  and  location  of  the  separate 
town  planned  and  developed  by  industry  rest  largely 


upon  the  policy  and  tradition  of  the  industry,  its  per- 
manency and  stability,  and  the  nature  and  location  of 
its  basic  raw  materials,  the  industrial  suburb  as 
planned  by  various  industries  is  largely  the  result  of 
housing  shortages  in  an  existing  city,  caused  either 
by  rapid  growth  within  the  existing  industry  itself  or, 
in  some  instances  studied  herein,  bj'  the  lag  in  house 
building  since  the  World  AVar.  In  general,  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial-suburb  location  has  been  a  local  one, 
with  the  factors  of  the  location  of  the  industry  already 
settled.  Goodj^ear  Heights  and  Firestone  Park  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  Eclipse  Park  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Indian 
Hill  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  examples  of  well-planned 
communities  of  this  type.  As  in  the  industrial  town, 
proximitj'  to  the  i)lant  has  been  a  governing  factor  in 
location. 

By  Governmental  Agencies 

The  communities  planned  and  developed  by  govern- 
mental agencies  fall  in  general  into  three  classes:  (1) 
power  and  reclamation  development;    (2)    war  emer- 
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gency;  and  (3)  redistribution  of  population.  As  in 
industry  the  community  locations  were  largely  deter- 
mined b}-  the  activity  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  permanent  war  housing  developments  had  two 
considerations  in  mind  after  a  shortage  of  housing  in 
any  one  vicinity  had  been  determined:  first,  to  provide 
homes  for  war  workers  in  shipyards  and  munition 
plants  on  adequate  sites,  favorably  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  industries  they  were  to  serve,  with  regard 
for  local  conditions,  limitations,  and  war-time  emer- 
gency; second,  to  take  into  consideration  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  development  after  the  war  to  permanent 
community  use  in  company  or  in  individual  ownership. 
The  measure  of  their  success  in  both  directions  is 
manifested  by  their  functioning  during  the  war  (  with 
which  we  are  here  only  indirectly  concerned),  by  tlie 
influence  which  they  have  had  in  promoting  better 
subsequent  development,  and  by  their  present  status, 
as  indicated  by  tlie  field  survey,  in  which  last  point 
we  are  esi^ecially  interested. 

By  Real  Estate  Agencies 

In  general,  there  is  little  geogi-aphical  significance 
other  than  proximity  to  prospective  buyers  in  the  loca- 
tion of  communities  developed  by  real-estate  interests. 
Of  35  urban  connnunities  studied,  12  are  suburban 
areas,  selected  on  the  basis  of  size  and  character,  pro- 
vision of  community  facilities,  and  special  interest. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Florida  and  California  boom 
towns,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  the  remainder  are 
located  within  large  metropolitan  regions  and  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  these  regions  for  their  existence. 

These  two  tj'pes  of  residential  community  raise  the 
interesting  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  resi- 
dential satellite  and  the  suburb.  In  answer  to  this 
question,  Mr.  J.  C.  Nichols,  of  the  Country  Club  Dis- 
trict, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  says,  "Our  experience  has 
been  more  in  favor  of  a  graduated  ordinarj-  develop- 
ment. I  feel  the  satellite  town-site  development  is  onlj' 
practical  in  connection  with  the  assurance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  institutions  giving  ample  employ- 
ment *  *  *.  Also,  the  expense  of  protecting 
scattered  suburbs  of  satellite  areas  to  control  property 
is  an  enormous  undertaking.  The  heaviest  load  a  de- 
velopment such  as  (The  Country  Club  District)  has  to 
carry  is  the  control  of  ample  land  to  give  pi'otection." 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  load  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  at  Kadburn. 

There  are  few  examples  where  the  planned  resi- 
dential communit}'  without  nearby  industry  has  as  yet 
Ijeen  entirely  successful.  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
did  not  develop  until  Doubleday-Page  supplied  an 
industry.  Mariemont,  Ohio,  anticipated  industrial 
development  -which  located  elsewhere,  leaving  the  town 
in  a  relativelv  unfavorable  location  for  commuting. 


Riverside,  111.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  and  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  although  incorporated  as  independent 
towns,  are  essentially  suburbs  of  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Radburn  is  as  yet  without  industries.  Although 
its  difficulties  are  largely  the  result  of  the  depression, 
the  final  realization  of  the  plan  will  probably  depend 
considerably  upon  this  industrial  factor. 

The  Florida  boom  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  number 
of  new  towns,  many  of  which  were  well  planned  and  a 
few  of  which  have  materialized.  Most  of  them  are 
interesting  in  their  conception  but  were  planned 
purely  for  speculative  profits.  The  inevitable  result 
indicates  the  need  for  basing  large-scale  urban  develop- 
ment on  something  in  addition  to  climate  and  recrea- 
tion. Since  relatively  few  persons  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  a  winter  home  in  Florida  without 
actively  supporting  it  financially  by  earnings  either  in 
some  other  part  of  the  country  or  in  Florida,  the  num- 
ber of  families  planned  for  as  residents,  without 
local  means  of  livelihood,  is  remarkably  large.  Over 
200,000  acres  were  contemplated  in  the  proposed  de- 
velopments for  urban  and  rural  use  studied  for  this 
report.  Moreover,  this  represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  acreage  in  Florida  at  that  time 
speculatively  planned  for  residence.  Clewiston  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  attempt  to  combine  the 
climatic  attractions  with  business  and  industrial  en- 
terprise, but  it  is  plainly  evident  that  business  and 
industry  rather  than  the  climate  have  been  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  such  limited  development  of  the 
town  as  has  actually  occurred  to  date.  The  developers 
of  Venice  attempted  to  provide  some  degree  of  indus- 
try, but  it  was  essentially  a  scheme  to  rebuild  the 
depleted  finances  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  at  a  time  when  the  boom  was  on  the  way 
out,  and  the  efforts  made  to  colonize  the  land  were 
ineffectual.  Coral  Gables  has  been  said  by  some  to  be 
based  primarily  on  the  expected  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Everglades  and  by  others  to  be  based 
primarily  upon  its  attractions  as  a  winter  resort  and 
suburb  of  Miami. 

It  is  obvious  that  towns  and  cities  which  have  been 
established  for  many  years  and  have  built  up  large 
vested  interests  and  high  values  cannot  be  scrapped 
deliberately  in  favor  of  new  sites,  no  matter  how  the- 
oretically desirable  such  a  new  site  may  be  or  how 
inefficient  the  present  location  and  arrangement. 
These  established  areas  must  continue  to  depend  upon 
replanning.  However,  the  occasion  for  relocating  small 
towns  has  occurred  and  is  worthy  of  mention  as  an 
indication  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  small,  poorly  located  community. 
Columbus,  Ky.,  Osborn,  Ohio,  and  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  are  representative  examples  of  communities 
which  for  economic  reasons  have  been  moved  to  new 
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sites.  Periodic  imindations  and  the  development  of 
reservoir  sites  for  power,  irrigation,  and  flood  control 
•were  the  causes  which  prompted  the  i-elocation  of  these 
towns.  The  floods  which  covered  eastern  portions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1936  bring  sharply 
to  our  attention  the  inability  of  man-made  devices  to 
cope  completely  with  natural  phenomena  and  the  rela- 
tively' poor  location  of  some  of  oui'  urban  areas  where 
natural  factors  have  not  been  recognized.  Opportuni- 
ties exist  here  to  study  the  relative  costs  resulting  from 
inundations  or  other  natural  causes,  compared  with 
the  costs  of  providing  for  a  well-planned  commu- 
nity on  a  new  site  which  would  be  freer  not  only  from 
the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  old  site  but  from  man- 
made  disadvantages  as  well.  Relocation  of  a  town  sub- 
ject to  flood,  if  its  cost  is  compared  with  the  costs  of 
flood  prevention  or  periodic  inundations  or  other  major 
disadvantages,  may  be  as  logical  and  economical  as  it 
is  in  the  case  of  water  supply  and  power  sit«s. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States  to  establish  rural  com- 
munities based  on  an  agricultural  economy.     Unfor- 


tunately, the}-  have  been  the  least  successful  type  of 
planned  community  that  has  been  attempted.  Their 
failures  may  be  attributed  to  several  basic  factors,  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  study.  A  number  of  these 
developments  have  been  based  primarily  on  specula- 
tion rather  than  sound  agriculture. 

Summary 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion  of  the  above  discussion 
of  the  locational  factors  which  have  atfected  the  estab- 
lishment and  subsecjuent  development  of  planned  com- 
munities, that — 

1.  Industrial  communities  on  the  whole  have  pro- 
vided the  soundest  and  most  stable  type  of  development 
as  they  have  first  provided  a  means  of  livelihood,  have 
in  general  been  based  on  sound  economics,  and  have 
received  more  thorough  analysis  of  purpose,  location, 
and  function. 

2.  The  war  housing  developments  studied  have,  in 
general,  succeeded  not  only  in  serving  their  primarj- 
purpose  during  a  time  of  emergency,  but  in  remaining 
as  sound  communities  in  the  vears  that  have  followed. 
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o.  Residential  satellite  communities,  unless  located 
witli  reference  to  nearby  established  or  coincidentally 
jilanned  industry,  commerce,  and  business,  or  unless 
intended  for  high-income  groups  which  may  draw 
tlieir  tinancial  support  from  a  distance,  will  fail  to 
provide  a  sound  investment  either  for  the  developer 
or  for  tlie  subsequent  resident.  As  these  high-income 
groups  are  limited  in  numbers,  conuiiunities  of  the  type 
of  Radburn,  N.  J.,  and  Mariemont,  Ohio,  which  as  yet 
have  not  attracted  much  industry,  and  certainlj-  any 
furtlier  scliemes  of  the  nature  of  the  Florida  boom 
towns,  may  expect  similar  limitations. 

4.  State  paternalism,  insufficient  care  in  selection  of 
prospective  settlers,  the  element  of  rural  land  specula- 
tion, poor  location,  and  the  rural-to-urban  trend  have 
so  far  tended  to  defeat  any  sound  establishment  of  the 
rural  colony.  If,  however,  a  trend  continues  and 
spreads  which  is  found  to  exist  at  present  in  certain 
sections,  such  as  Silvertown  and  Alcoa,  where  volun- 
tary removal  to  acreage  farms  is  taking  place,  similar 
l)rojects  undertaken  by  private  and  public  agencies 
may  develop  a  desirable  type  of  community  living. 

Physical  Arrangement  and 
Convenience  of  the  Plan 
Regional  Location  and  Access 

It  has  already  been  noted  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  tlie  communities  included  in  the  study  are  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  some  comjnunity  of  equal  or 
larger  size.  The  new  town  plan  has  thus  been  af- 
fected to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  existing  or  already 
proposed  highways  or  by  transit  and  transportation 
routes  which  have  become  the  major  means  of  access 
and  egress  for  the  new  town.  It  is  not  always  true, 
however,  that  this  influence  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
parent  city  or  with  the  distance  from  it.  Fairfield, 
Ala.,  although  adjoining  Greater  Birmingham,  is 
isolated  from  it,  with  no  thi-ough  traffic  routes. 
Hopedale,  ilass.,  although  off  of  any  so-called  main 
highway  route,  is  so  located  both  in  the  State  and 
between  nearby  highways  as  to  be  in  the  path  of  a 
short-cut  route  between  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut  on  the  south,  and  northern  Xew  England 
and  the  shore  on  the  north.  The  traffic  which  has 
found  this  short-cut  route  has  created  an  imexi^ected 
])r()blem.  During  holidays  as  high  as  1,200  cars  per 
hour  pass  through  the  town.  10  percent  of  which  carry 
Xew  York  plates  and  30  percent  Rhode  Island  plates. 
Brooklawn  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bisected  by  both 
a  main  highway  and  a  railroad.  Forest  Hills  is  suf- 
fering from  through  streets  in  the  interior  of  the 
development  which  have  become  objectionable  since 
the  advent  of  the  automobile.  In  KingsjMjrt,  the  un- 
fortunate relationship  of  the  Bristol  Highway  ami 
Sullivan    Street,   which    is   the    through    traffic   artery 


of  the  city,  to  the  business  and  residential  areas,  has 
of  course,  been  intensified  by  the  growth  of  the  city  to 
over  twice  the  anticipated  population.  This  through 
traffic  has  been  a  factor  in  causing  the  intrusion  of 
business  into  the  residential  district  while  area  planned 
for  business  is  still  lying  idle.  Had  the  revised  plan, 
prepared  in  1916,  been  iwWy  carried  out,  it  is  believed 
that  this  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided. 

Norris,  Tenn.,  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  state  of 
transition.  "With  the  dam  completed,  the  msijor  ac- 
tivity of  the  town  is  gone.  This  period  of  change 
was  foreseen  ami  planned  for  h\  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stimulate  the 
local  arts  and  crafts  of  the  people  by  establishing 
training  .schools  in  the  town  in  order  that  w  self- 
sujDporting  local  population  group  might  be  encour- 
aged. Also,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  the 
use  of  Norris  as  a  satellite  of  Knoxville.  A  freeway 
was  plainied  and  is  now  largely  constructed,  to  de- 
crease, in  part,  the  disadvantages  of  commuting  over 
some  twentj'  miles  of  partly  mountainous  area  to 
Knoxville.  A  major  disadvantage  exists,  however,  in 
the  consideration  of  Norris  as  a  commuting  satellite 
of  Knoxville.  The  Knoxville  metropolitan  district, 
consisting  of  135,714  persons  in  1930,  is  hardly  large 
enough  to  create  a  pressure  for  satellite  areas  at  this 
distance.  The  ability  to  overcome  this  disadvantage 
rests  largely  in  the  provision  of  the  freeway  and  the 
charm  and  attractiveness  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
scenic  and  recreational  features. 

The  best  examples  of  effective  relation  to  through 
traffic  are  to  be  found  in  Chicopee,  Cradock,  and  Hil- 
ton, where  the  development  has  been  located  on  one 
side  of  heavily  traveled  highways.  The  ability  to 
exclude  through  traffic,  however,  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  location  on,  or  to  one  side  of,  a  main  traffic  route, 
but  is  a  function  of  size  as  well.  None  of  the  develop- 
ments mentioned  above  are  of  a  size  to  create  heavy 
through  traffic  within  themselves.  The  opportunity 
exists,  however,  in  developments  of  an}'  size,  to  create 
a  jjattern  made  up  of  a  series  of  Hiltons  and  Chico- 
pees,  each  an  entity  in  itself  but  served  directly  by 
through  highway  facilities  which  have  no  opportiuiity 
to  enter  into  the  iniit. 

The  provision  for  rail  transportation,  although  of 
first  importance  in  the  location  of  industrial  commu- 
nities for  shipping  pmposes,  has  not  been  a  primary 
factor  in  the  movement  of  population.  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  alone  depends  largely  on  rail  commuting  fa- 
cilities and  represents  the  typical  relationship  of  the 
suburban  residential  area  to  a  large  metropolitan  re- 
gion. Radburn,  within  the  same  metrojiolitan  region, 
is  served  rather  ineffectively  by  rail  and  deijentls  largely 
upon  bus  and  private  motor  car.  The  street  railway 
facilities  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  would  be  inadequate  in  any 
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town  containing  a  high  percentage  of  commuters. 
Kingsport  is  at  the  present  time  reaching  a  size  wliere 
some  form  of  transit  is  needed  witliin  the  city.  Access 
from  one  part  to  another  is  either  by  foot,  private 
auto,  or  taxi.  The  anticijjated  use  of  the  raih-oad  as 
a  city  entrance  has  never  materialized  and  the  connec- 
tions with  outside  points  are  by  bus.  The  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  bus  and  private  automobile  in  nearly  all 
communities  makes  the  determination  of  highway  loca- 
tion an  extremely  important  factor,  not  only  as  to 
access  to  and  from  these  developments,  but  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  development  itself. 

Disposition  of  the  Industrial  Distinct. — It  is  natural 
that  the  access  between  home  and  factory  should  be  a 
primary  consideration  in  the  arrangement  of  nearly  all 
of  the  industrial  communities.  This  factor  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  Silvertown,  Ga.,  and 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  where  the  industrial  area  has  been 
centrally  located  and  encircled  by  residential  neigh- 
borhoods within  short  direct  walking  distance  of  the 
plants.  Topographic  considerations  have  worked  to 
modify  this  arrangement  in  most  cases,  however. 
Longview,  Wash.,  is  essentially  the  reverse  of  the 
above-mentioned  towns,  since  it  has  a  belt  of  industrial 
area  on  deep  water  contiguous  to  and  partially  en- 
circling the  residential  and  business  area.  The  origi- 
nal townsite  of  Torrance,  Calif.,  is  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  an  industi'ial  district.  The  Kingsport 
industrial  area  was  determined  by  the  available  level 
land  and  permissible  railroad  grades,  as  was  Vander- 
grift,  Pa.,  where  industry  is  located  at  the  borders  of 
the  town.  The  only  objectionable  feature  in  the  other- 
wise very  successfully  planned  town  of  Chicopee,  Ga., 
is  the  separation  of  the  plant,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  school,  from  the  i-esidential  area  by  the  heavily 
traveled  highway.  In  a  number  of  instances,  the  exist- 
ing railroad  rights-of-way  and  water-and-land  contour 
have  dictated  an  arrangement  which  places  the  town 
at  one  side,  and  distinct  from  the  industrial  area.  Ex- 
amples of  this  arrangement  are  found  in  Morgan  Park, 
Minn.,  Kistler,  Pa.,  Fairfield  and  Kaulton,  Ala., 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario,  and  Temiskaming,  Quebec. 
Suburban  examples,  represented  by  Firestone  Park 
and  Goodyear  Heights  in  Akron,  represent  essentially 
the  same  type  of  arrangement. 

The  location  of  industrial  areas  in  residential  com- 
munities developed  by  real  estate  interests  has  been 
a  secondary  consideration  if  considered  at  all.  The 
area  reserved  for  industry  at  Radburn  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  ultimate 
plan,  and  is  visually  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
ridge.  It  represents  another  element  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  the  community  which  has  been  studied 
in  detail.  The  industrial  area  at  Mariemont  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluffs  adjacent  to  the  railroad  right-of-way 


and  the  river.  These  towns  maj'  be  considered  poten- 
tial industrial  communities  and  are  hardly  representa- 
tive of  the  residential  satellite  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely on  industrial,  commercial,  and  business  activities 
wliich  are  not  near  nor  related  to  it  except  through 
transit  and  highway  accessibility. 

The  war  developments,  while  classified  as  industrial 
communities  according  to  their  primary  purpose,  fall 
largely  either  into  the  group  of  industrial  residential 
communities  located  on  a  site  distinct  from  the  indus- 
trial area,  or  into  the  residential  group.  This  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  dual  considerations  of  wartime 
emergency  and  post-war  use.  They  represent  in  many 
ways  a  desirable  relationship  between  residence  and 
industry,  as  they  are  conveniently  located  without  be- 
ing dominated  by  contiguous  industrial  development. 
They  do,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
dependent  upon  some  form  of  transportation  other 
than  walking. 

Yorkship  Village  and  Hilton  are  war  towns  which 
are  still  largely  serving  the  plant  for  which  they  were 
established.  Cradock  also  still  houses  a  large  per- 
centage of  navy-yard  workers,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Brooklawn,  Atlantic  Heights,  and  Union  Park  Gardens 
have  become  the  homes  of  a  diversified  group  of  wage 
earners. 

Disposition  of  the  Business  District. — The  provision 
and  disposition  of  stores  and  shopping  facilities  vary 
widelj'  with  the  different  developments.  A  central 
business  district  is  perhaps  the  obvious  arrangement, 
but  is  not  necessarily  a  successful  one.  Yorkship  Vil- 
lage is  provided  with  a  central  square  around  which 
are  grouped  all  of  the  local  shops  needed  for  its  size, 
considering  its  location  in  the  Camden  region.  Yet  a 
considerable  percentage  of  trading  is  lost  to  the  square 
in  favor  of  the  business  development  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  Mount  Ephraim  Pike.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  is  hard  to  determine,  but  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  monopoly  which  tends  to  exert  itself 
in  too  limited  an  area,  the  absence  of  amusements,  fill- 
ing stations,  and  beer  gardens,  which  are  present  on 
the  Mount  Ephraim  Pike,  and  the  type  of  population 
inhabiting  Yorkship.  Wliile  attracting  the  bulk  of  the 
trading,  this  central  square  development  has  created 
some  objectionable  features  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  string  development  of  business  in  Fairfield 
along  one  street  is  objectionable  from  all  points  of 
view,  as  already  indicated  in  the  individual  discussion. 
The  disposition  of  stores  at  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  at  Hilton  and  in  the  interior  of  the  devel- 
opment at  Cradock  is  worthy  of  comparison.  Both 
developments  are  similarly  disposed  in  relation  to  main 
highways  and  entrance  street.  The  arrangement  at 
Hilton  seems  preferable  for  several  reasons.  First, 
business  is  removed  from  the  interior  to  the  main  high- 
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way,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  business  and 
residential  areas.  Second,  less  frontage  of  residence 
on  the  highway  and  more  in  the  interior  of  the  devel- 
opment results,  and  third,  more  persons  living  within 
the  development  pass  through  the  business  ai'ea  to  and 
from  their  work.  Business  groups  in  Alcoa,  Teim., 
are  scattered,  while  a  business  area  at  Silvertown,  Ga., 
is  central  to  the  three  small  residential  neighborhoods 
which  make  up  tlie  town  but  lies  on  the  periphery  of 
each.  Each  unit,  however,  has  its  own  neighborhood 
grocery  store.  Forest  Hills  Gardens  has,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  functional  business  areas  from 
the  point  of  view  of  location  in  relation  to  streets, 
traffic,  and  transit,  whatever  its  weaknesses  in  size  and 
detail  according  to  present-day  needs. 

Disposition  of  Open  Spaces. — In  the  relationship  of 
recreational  areas  to  residential  districts,  Alcoa  is 
unique  in  its  linear  park  arrangement  enclosing  what 
are  essentially  small  residential  neighborhoods.  The 
central  park  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  is  effectively  used  by 
the  residential  areas  on  all  sides  for  passive  as  well 
as  active  recreation.  It  has  a  tendency  to  exert  a  so- 
cial pull  which  has  aided  in  creating  a  worth-while 
community  spirit.  Radburn's  linear  park  system 
forms  essentially  the  base  upon  which  the  residential 
groups  are  superimposed. 

Summary. — There  is  an  interesting  relationship  to 
be  observed  in  the  disposition  of  industrial,  business, 
and  recreational  areas  in  relation  to  the  residential 
areas  they  serve. 

1.  Industry  may  take  in  vai-ying  degrees  one  of  three 
forms  in  relation  to  residential  area: 

(a)  The  central  industrial  area — Alcoa. 

(6)  The  circumferential  industrial  area — Torrance  and 
Longview. 

(c)  The  detached  industrial  area — Morgan  Park. 

2.  Business  may  take  in  varying  degrees  one  of  five 
forms : 

(a)  The  central  business  area — Torkship  Village  and 
Cradock. 

(6)   The  lineal  liusiness  area — Fairfield. 

(c)  The  business  area  on  the  periphery,  usually  at  the  main 
entrance — Hilton. 

(d)  The  central  business  area  touching  several  surrounding 
residential  units — Silvertown. 

(e)  The  scattered  localized  business  area — Alcoa. 

3.  Park  and  recreational  areas  may  be  disposed  in: 

(a)  Central  compact  areas — Fairfield. 

(6)  Lineal  marginal  areas — Alcoa,  Longview. 

(c)  Scattered  local  areas — Clewiston  as  planned. 

((/)  Lineal  interior  systems — Radburn. 

Street  Pattern 

The  street  pattern  of  a  community,  if  it  really 
reflects  the  community  needs,  is  the  result  of  the  iiiter- 
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action  of  two  forces,  (1)  traffic  tension  and  (2)  block 
and  lot  development. 

Since  those  facilities  which  are  sought  by  most  of 
the  people  are  for  convenience  usually  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  there  tend  to  arise  a  number  of 
radial  streets  connecting  this  center  with  the  out- 
lying area.  Since,  however,  in  a  town  of  any  consider- 
able size  it  causes  congestion  to  lead  into  and  through 
the  center  of  the  town  any  traffic  which  does  not  de- 
sire primarily  to  go  there,  there  are  likely  to  arise 
some  circumferential  streets  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  center.  All  this  part  of  the  street 
net  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  width  and  to  carry  not 
only  the  local  traffic  of  the  town  but  the  traffic  between 
the  town  and  other  towns,  including  whatever  traffic 
goes  through  the  town  to  a  destination  on  the  farther 
side. 

INIoreover,  it  is  necessary  to  get  from  any  part  of 
the  town  to  any  other  part  and  to  be  able  to  do  so 
directly  without  going  tlirough  the  center,  partly  for 
shortness  of  route  and  partly  for  avoidance  of  the 
congestion  above  mentioned.  There  thus  arise  a  con- 
siderable additional  inunber  of  more  or  less  circiun- 
ferential  streets,  in  which  the  service  for  through 
traffic  is  considerable,  but  the  service  for  access  to  lots 
is  also  important. 

Then,  there  is  the  obvious  necessitj'  for  access  to 
every  lot,  which  produces  the  final  network  of  minor 
access  streets,  the  location  of  which  is  based  more  on 
the  land  development  than  on  directness  of  traffic. 
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These  various  necessities,  differing  in  their  relative 
importance  in  different  towns,  produce  different  street 
patterns  which,  in  their  typical  forms,  can  be  repre- 
sented diagrammatically.  There  are  the  radial  pat- 
tern and  the  radial-circumferential  or  spider-web 
pattern,  in  both  of  which  traffic  needs  are  domi- 
nant ;  and  there  is  the  gridiron  pattern,  in  which  block 
development  is  dominant.  Of  course,  these  two  pat- 
terns may  exist  together,  the  major  streets  making  the 
first  pattern  and  the  minor  streets  the  second,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  rectangular 
arrangement  of  streets  in  the  gridiron  pattern  is  due 
primarily  to  the  greater  convenience  for  building  and, 
as  a  minor  matter,  for  layout  of  the  small  rectangular 
lot  and.  therefore,  of  the  ordinary  rectangular  block. 

These  patterns,  however,  seldom  occur  in  reality  in 
their  diagrammatic  form,  or  when  they  do,  it  is  usually 
a  proof  that  other  considerations  have  been  neglected. 
The  adaptation  of  the  streets  to  the  topography  for 
cheapness  of  construction,  cheapness  of  land  develop- 
ment, and  reduction  of  gradient  may,  and  in  many 
cases  should,  cause  such  wide  departure  from  any 
diagrammatic  arrangement  that  no  simple  street  pat- 
tern is  recognizable  in  the  plan. 

As  to  appearance,  there  is  a  unity  to  be  obtained 
by  a  system  of  straight  lines  and  a  judicious  arrrange- 
ment  of  sites  for  structures  at  dominant  points  ter- 
minating vistas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curvilinear 
or  even  naturalistic  arrangement  of  streets  may  obtain 
another  kind  of  unity  no  less  effective :  namely  a  unity 
between  the  streets  and  houses,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  topography,  on  the  other,  and  perhaps  also  a 
unity  of  smooth  sequential  curvature  in  the  street. 

Plainly,  the  size  of  the  blocks  occupying  the  spaces 
in  the  street  net  will  be  determined  as  to  their  width 
by  a  dimension  which  is  twice  the  desired  lot  depth. 
They  will  be  determined  as  to  their  length  by  the 
reasonable  amount  of  indirectness  which  can  be  forced 
upon  the  local  traffic  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  expense  of  cross  streets  not 
directly  needed  for  access  to  the  lots.  Obviously, 
here  again,  the  dimensions  and  shapes  may  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  existing  topography. 

Where  topography  has  not  been  a  controlling  factor, 
highly  formalized  arrangements  have  been  utilized, 
as  in  Yorkship  Village  aiul  Hilton.  This  procedure 
has  been  carried  to  an  ineffective  extreme  in 
Brooklawn. 

In  the  treatment  of  rolling  or  rugged  topography, 
several  methods  are  evident  in  the  disposition  of 
streets.  In  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  the  disposition  of  streets  in 
some  form  of  comprehensive  pattern  was  made  sub- 
servient entirely  to  the  local  conditions  of  subsurface 
and  surface  drainage.  The  resultant  street  system  is 
economical,  but  not  visually  organized.     At  Vander- 


grift.  Pa.,  the  topography,  which  is  as  varied  as  that 
of  Alcoa,  was  fully  recognized.  In  addition,  the 
visual  organization  of  the  street  pattern  was  con- 
sidered, with  a  result  which  is  just  as  functional 
and  economical  in  addition  to  having  the  advantages 
of  visual  unity. 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency  throughout  these 
communities  to  apply  the  gridiron  street  pattern 
wherever  the  topography  has  permitted.  In  Alcoa, 
the  gridiron  system  has  been  adapted  to  the  topog- 
raphy by  aligning  the  major  and  secondary  streets  with 
ground  depressions,  throwing  the  local  street  grid  at 
right  angles  to  the  contours,  a  sound  engineering  ar- 
rangement but  not  conducive  to  any  organized  pattern 
if  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  other  factors.  Chicka- 
saw, Ala.,  is  an  interesting  adaptation  of  a  gridiron 
system  on  a  level  site  fitted  in  with  the  radial  streets 
which  form  major  collectors,  giving  direct  access  to 
the  shipyards.  The  plan  of  Chicopee,  Ga.,  approaches 
closely  the  diagrammatic  ideal  of  the  "one  industry"' 
mill  village,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  a  series  of 
radials  and  circumferentials  which  give  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  community. 
Yorkship  Village  and  Brooklawn  represent  two  com- 
jnunities  on  level  topography  where  the  gridiron  has 
been  entirely  avoided.  Yorkship  is  made  up  essen- 
tially of  radial  and  circumfei-ential  streets  with  well- 
related  local  access  streets.  An  equally  formalized 
street  arrangement  was  attempted  in  Brooklawn  with- 
out the  recognition  of  a  functional  pattern  or  of 
physical  and  visual  obstacles. 

An  important  recent  development  in  street-pattern 
design  has  been  the  use  of  the  so-called  superblock. 
In  this  scheme,  the  secondary  streets  providing  circu- 
lation within  the  communitj'  are  so  spaced  as  to  pro- 
duce very  large  blocks.  As  applied  at  Radburn,  short 
culs-de-sac  give  local  vehicular  access  to  the  dwellings 
within  the  blocks.  The  secondary  streets  or  '"motor 
roads"  may  follow  a  gridiron,  curvilinear,  or  radial 
pattern.  At  Radburn,  several  additional  features  of 
the  superblock  system,  though  not  essential  to  its  basic 
idea,  are  designed  to  increase  its  advantages  as  to 
safety,  privacy,  and  general  avoidance  of  the  nuisance 
ordinarily  accompanj'ing  automobile  traffic.  There, 
dwellings  do  not  front  on  the  motor  roads,  but  a  system 
of  interior  parks  and  walks  provides  a  park  and  pedes- 
trian entrance  on  the  opposite  side  of  each  dwelling 
from  the  paved  cul-de-sac  lane  which  provides  motor 
access.  A  modification  of  the  superblock  idea  used  at 
Greenbelt  practically  elimniates  the  culs-de-sac,  which 
are  replaced  by  garage  compounds.  Various  results 
of  these  innovations  are  discussed  elsewhere  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 

The  major  consideration  in  the  utilization  of  pattern 
in  street  design  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  to  satisfy 
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the  existing  or  anticipated  denuinds  of  directional 
movement  from  one  point  to  another  but  also  to  serve 
ilirectly  the  use  to  which  the  areas  between  the  lines  of 
movement  are  to  be  put.  It  is  obvious  that  the  traffic 
demands  of  residence  upon  a  local  street  are  far  less 
than  those  put  upon  a  street  of  the  same  length  devoted 
to  business  uses  which  serve  many  I'esidences.  or  than 
those  i)ut  upon  a  thoroughfare  which  acts  as  a  collector 
for  traffic  from  many  residences  to  some  point  of  des- 
tination and  back  again. 

The  jjrinciple  of  the  ditlerentiation  of  street  widths 
in  relation  to  use  has  been  recognized  almost  without 
exception  in  planned  communities.  The  major,  second- 
ary, and  minor  streets  which  have  been  used  in  these 
developments  are  only  comparable  as  to  their  minimum 
width  and  then  only  as  to  that  portion  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  vehicles,  that  is  to  say  the  roadway. 
The  minimum  width  of  a  roadway  is  not  only  a  func- 
tion of  the  car  width,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  speed, 
but  also  of  the  volume  of  movement  and,  especially 
in  business  districts,  of  the  volume  of  pai'king. 

For  minor  streets,  an  18-foot  roadway  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  planners  as  a  minimum.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  this  width  has  been  found  insufficient. 
In  Hopedale,  Mass.,  for  instance,  the  provision  of 
garage  groups  accommodating  from  10  to  20  cars  has 
brought  out  the  disadvantages  of  the  18-foot  roadway. 
No  garage  entrance  or  other  provision  for  off-street 
parking  has  been  made  near  the  houses,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  park  the  car  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house 
during  the  day  and  evening,  which  makes  movement 
on  these  streets  difficult,  is  thus  encouraged  in  prefer- 
ence to  parking  at  the  garage.  At  Brooklawn  and 
Cradock,  curbing  was  not  originally  provided,  with  the 
result  that  park  strips  have  become  in  part  parking 
areas.  Definite  objection  was  expressed  to  the  18-foot 
roadway  by  the  town  officials  in  both  communities. 
Curbing  is  now  being  installed  at  Brooklawn  and  the 
roadway  widened  to  20  feet.  \t  Hilton,  the  desire 
for  a  24-foot  minimum  roadway  was  expressed.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  in  none  of  these  cases  has  the 
pressure  of  traffic  volume  yet  been  seriously  felt. 
When  traffic  pressure  has  become  serious,  opposite  con- 
clusions may  be  reached  as  at  Forest  Hills  and  Rad- 
burn.  Both  of  these  communities  are  fully  aware  of 
the  pressure  which  automobile  traffic'  can  exert.  In 
Forest  Hills,  the  narrow  and  curved  local  roadways 
are  highly  valued  as  a  physical  means  of  slowing  down 
traffic.  In  response  to  the  cjuestion  regarding  the  dis- 
advantages of  parked  cars  on  local  streets,  the  observa- 
tion was  made  that  the  more  parked  cars  and  the  more 
curved  streets  there  were,  the  more  safety  tlierc  would 
be  to  pedestrians  and  children,  and  the  regret  was  ex- 
pressed that  more  of  the  local  streets  were  not  of  this 
nature.     At   Radburn,   the    18-foot   cul-de-sac   is    free 


from  parked  cars  as  well  as  from  through  traffic,  due 
to  the  disposition  of  the  individual  garage  driveways, 
which  aut(«natically  remove  the  car  from  the  road- 
way. This  arrangement  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
residents. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  the  local  street  and 
roadway.  An  extreme  example  of  inadeijuate  pro- 
visions in  a  major  roadway  is  that  of  Broad  Street 
in  Kingsport.  A  lOO-foot  street  width  was  provided, 
with  two  24-foot  roadways  and  a  20-foot  center  plant- 
ing strip.  Diagonal  j)arking  has  been  allowed  in  order 
to  take  care  of  the  heavy  demand  for  parking  space 
on  the  business  street,  leaving  a  single  traveled  lane, 
which  is  entirely  blocked  whenever  a  car  comes  into  or 
out  of  the  parking  space.  Widening  of  the  roadways 
toward  the  curb  is  undesirable,  as  the  10-foot  sidewalks 
are  needed,  and  the  abolition  of  the  planting  strip  is 
undesirable  at  least  esthetically.  since  it  contains  a  fine 
planting  of  elms.  Pressure  to  remove  the  central  strip 
has  so  far  been  resisted  by  the  improvement  company. 
The  present  difficulty  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  is  now  over  twice  the  size  originally  planned 
for.'  The  excellent  arrangement  for  off-street  parking 
at  the  business  and  apartment  groups  at  Radbnni  repre- 
sents a  desirable  method  of  handling  this  sort  of  parking 
problem. 

The  widths  assigned  to  major,  secondary,  and  local 
streets  have  been  somewhat  arbitrary,  though  usually 
depending  upon  thoughtful  estimates  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  expected  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  related  uses  which  the  streets  serve.  The 
widths  which  have  been  used  in  the  communities  studied 
are  as  follows: 

Miijur    ■'<ti<i'ts 

Street   widths,    nuise :   .")0-200   feet:   average.   102   feet. 

Roadwa.v  widths,  single  niadna.v,  range :  22-64  feet ;  average, 
40  feet:  dcmble  ruadwiiys.  range:  18-28  feet  each:  average 
22.4  feet. 

firrnnOarii   streets 

Street  widths,  range:  40-140  feet:  average,  68.5  feet. 
Rdndwa.v  widtlis.  range:  22-60  feet:  average,  29.2  feet. 

Minor   Ktrcets 

Street  widtlis,  range:  30-70  feet:  average.  4S.4  feet. 
Rcjadwa.v  widtlis,  range:  18-40  feet;  average,  22.6  feet. 

To  jirovide  or  not  to  jjrovide  alleys  or  service  lanes 
is  a  matter  which  depends  on  the  ty|H>  and  arrange- 
ment of  housing,  the  character  of  the  development,  and 
the  local  traditions  and  preferences.  Alleys  have  been 
provided  in  both  business  and  residence  districts  in 
39  percent  of  the  cases  where  information  was  ob- 
tained. Eighteen  percent  of  the  communities  provided 
for  alleys  in  the  business  area  only,  while  41  percent 


'  Biith  center  strip  iintl  planting  strip  liave  been  removed  since  this 
report  was  written. 
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made  no  provision  for  alleys.  In  onlj-  one  case  were 
alleys  provided  in  the  residential  district  only.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  desire  for  alleys  or  the  objec- 
tion to  them,  depending  on  various  considerations.  In 
Forest  Hills  Gardens,  few  alleys  are  provided,  and 
those  which  exist  present  a  problem  in  upkeep,  as  their 
right-of-way  is  an  easement  on  the  abutting  property 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  abutter,  and  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  projjer  upkeep.  However,  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  need  for  alleys  throughout  the  community 
was  expressed  because  of  the  disadvantages  otherwise 
resulting  from  daily  refuse  collection.  The  absence 
of  alleys  at  Hilton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  features  of  the  plan.  At  West- 
field,  Ala.,  a  Xegro  company  town,  collection  of  refuse 
and  waste  from  can  privies  takes  place  three  times  a 
week.  Here,  the  alley  forms  the  only  road  access  to  the 
houses,  the  street  being  omitted  in  favor  of  a  commu- 
nity open  space.  The  alleys  at  Mariemont,  Ohio,  were 
in  the  best  condition  of  any  observed.  They  are  paved 
with  brick  and  have  the  appearance  of  minor  streets 
rather  than  service  lanes.  The  arrangement  of  alleys 
located  immediately  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  without 
the  interposition  of  a  sizable  rear  yard  was  found  at 
Morgan  Park,  ilimi.,  and  Whitinsville,  Mass.  This 
system  requires  double  provision  of  alleys  within  tlie 
block  but  allows  the  interior  of  the  block  to  be  used 
as  communal  open  space  or  allotment  gardens.  At 
Radburn,  the  cul-de-sac  is  essentially  the  service  lane 
and  has  a  certain  similarity  to  "Westfield  in  this  respect, 
although  not  comparable  in  character.  Hopedale  and 
Chicopee  have  group  garages  with  no  alley  provisions. 
The  type  of  development  used  in  Greenbelt  has  gone 
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a  step  beyond  the  Radburn  plan  in  that  no  direct  road- 
way access  has  been  given  to  the  group  housing. 

Alley  widths  range  from  10  to  20  feet  in  residential 
districts,  with  15.7  feet  as  an  average,  and  from  12 
to  25  feet  in  business  districts,  with  16.5  feet  as  an 
average.  It  should  be  noted  that,  except  for  mere 
access  to  the  rear  of  the  lot,  a  10-  or  even  a  12-foot 
alley  is  insufficient.  This  is  plainly  evident  at  York- 
ship  Village,  where  garages  have  been  crowded  on  the 
rear  lot  lines  and  on  alleys  never  designed  for  them, 
and  at  Brooklawn,  where  varied  alley  widths  of  10  and 
18  feet  have  been  used  together.  Alley  widths  in  com- 
munities primarily  planned  by  realty  developers  have 
been  held  around  20  feet  for  both  residence  and 
business. 

The  amount  of  street  and  alley  requirements  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  traffic  volume,  pai'king  provisions, 
and  local  preferences,  but  depends  also  on  the  type, 
arrangement,  and  frequency  of  the  house  units  upon 
the  land.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made 
by  studying  the  relation  of  the  density  of  house  units 
per  net  acre  to  the  percentage  of  planned  area  dedi- 
cated to  streets,  the  planned  area  in  this  case  compris- 
ing that  part  of  the  development  allotted  to  residential 
and  business  use,  including  public  and  semipublic  open 
spaces  surrounded  by,  within,  or  directly  contiguous 
to  such  development,  and  street  area  serving  this  use 
of  land. 

The  communities  shown  in  table  20,  with  the  exception 
of  Greenbelt,  Radburn,  and  Chatham  Village,  follow 
the  usual  method  of  subdivision.  While  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  make  any  absolute  comparisons  among  this 
gi'oup  because  of  the  number  of  incomparable  factors. 


Table  20. — Relation  of  density  of  house  units  to  area  dedicated  to  streets 


Average 
bousing 
units  per 
net  acre 


Prevailing  type  of  housing 


Alleys 


Percent  of 
planned 
area  in 
streets 


Type  of  street  system 


NORMAL  BLOCK  PAITEEN 

■Chicopee,  Ga 

iCingsport,  Tenn 

Morgan  Park,  Minn.. .- 

Kobler,  Wis.. 

Cradock,  Va._ 

Hilton,  Va 

Union  Park  Gardens,  Del 

Vandergrift,  Pa 

Kistler,  Pa 

Noreg,  N.  J 

Fairfield,  Ala 

£apuskasing,  Canada 

Yorkship  Village,  N.  J 

aUPERBI.OCK  PATTERN 

Greenbelt,  Md 

Radburn,  N.  J 

Chatham  Village,  Pa 


5.1 

5.5 

9± 
6.6 
8.8 
9± 

16 

14.5 
9 

13 
6.7 
6 

30 


7 
10 
12 


Single-family  detached. 
do 


Single-family  detached,  semi  detached,  and  group. 

Single-family  detached 

do 

do.- -— 

Group 

Single-family  detached 

Single-family  detached  and  semidetached 

do 

Single-family  detached _ 

do 

Group 


-do. 


Single-family  detached  and  semidetached. 
Group 


No_ 


Business  and  residence. 


do 

Business 

do 

No 

No 

Business  and  residence- 
No 

Business  and  residence.. 

do 

Business 

Business  and  residence- 


No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


Radial    and    circumferen- 
tial. 
Radial,       circumferential, 

and  gridiron. 
Modified  gridiron. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gridiron. 
Curvilinear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Formal. 
Curvilinear  and  gridiron. 

Do. 
Formal,  radial,  and  circum- 
ferential. 


Curvilinear. 
Do. 
Do. 
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including  topography  and  other  local  conditions,  it  is 
worth  noting  that,  in  general,  the  percentage  in  streets 
increases  with  the  density  of  housing  per  net  acre. 
Tliis  tendency  is  modified  at  Morgan  Park  by  a  high 
percentage  of  group  and  two-family  detached  houses; 
at  Kistler  by  duplication  of  street  facilities  because  of 
rough  topography;  at  Fairfield  by  the  amount  of 
parkway;  and  at  Kapuskasing  by  the  minimum  speci- 
fication of  a  66-foot  street.  In  Greenbelt  and  Chat- 
ham Village,  on  both  of  which  group  houses  and 
group  garages  have  been  exclusively  used  on  a  super- 
block  pattern,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  ratios  be- 
tween the  number  of  houses  per  acre  and  the  percent- 
age of  street  area. 

Blocks  and  Lois. — The  above  discussion  has  applied 
primarily  to  streets  but  has  inevitably  included  some 
reference  to  the  size,  shape,  and  disposition  of  blocks 
and  lots.  In  many  respects,  the  lot  unit  is  a  primary 
consideration  after  the  major  street  pattern  is  disposed 
of,  for  it  reflects  the  type  of  development  and  the 
normal  house  coverage  of  each  type  in  its  relation  to 
the  remaining  yard  space  about  it,  as  well  as  the 
length  of  street  and  underground  utilities  needed  per 
familj-  unit. 

In  communities  planned  for  industi^',  single-family 
detached-house  lot  sizes  A"ary  from  3,000  square  feet 
with  a  30-foot  frontage  at  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  to  15,000 
square  feet  with  a  varied  frontage  at  Norris,  Tenn., 
with  an  average  for  all  communities  studied  of  6.200 
square  feet.  The  condition  which  has  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  3,000-square-foot  lot  at  Vandergrift  has 
already  been  described.  Semidetached  lot  sizes  in 
communities  where  data  were  available  range  from 
2,450  square  feet  to  7,500  square  feet,  with  an  average 
of  3,845  square  feet.  Row  or  group  house  lots,  exclud- 
ing lots  for  the  end  houses  of  each  group,  range  from 
1,260  to  4,500  square  feet,  with  an  average  of  2,308 
square  feet.  In  general,  frontages  for  interior-group 
house  lots  range  from  16  feet  to  25  feet,  while  end  lots 
approximate  the  frontage  used  in  the  semidetached 
lots.  Multifamily  lots,  chiefly  for  two-family  houses, 
detached,  semidetached,  and  grouped,  range  from 
1,600  square  feet  to  2,750  square  feet  and  average  2,181 
square  feet. 

In  communities  planned  by  real-estate  agencies,  lot 
sizes  are  somewhat  higher,  as  might  be  expected, 
since  the  incomes  of  their  clientele  average  higher. 
Detached-house  lots  range  fi'om  4,300  square  feet  at 
Radburn  to  20,000  square  feet  at  Columbus,  Ky. 
There  are  5-  and  lO-acre  estates  in  the  Kansas  City 
Country  Club  District.  Excluding  the  latter,  an  aver- 
age lot  size  is  about  8,790  square  feet.  Few  semide- 
tached lots  are  found,  the  average  being  5,433  square 
feet,  while  lots  for  _gi-oup  housing  average  about  2,000 
square  feet.     Multifamily   lot  sizes,  including  apart- 


ments, have  little  significance,  and  depend  on  disposi- 
tion of  house  units  rather  than  upon  the  size  of  the 
units  themselves. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  throughout  the  communities 
studied,  the  density  of  population  upon  land  has  been 
relatively  low,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  tables, 
with  the  exception  of  Yorkship  Village,  which  alone 
exceeds  the  maximum  density  of  12  families  per  acre 
of  gross  area  set  up  as  a  standard  by  the  British 
garden  city  movement.  In  communities  planned  for 
industry,  these  densities  range  from  about  3  families 
per  net  acre  at  Norris  to  16  at  Union  Park  Gardens 
and  30  at  Yorkship,  with  an  average,  excluding  York- 
ship,  of  8.1.  In  communities  planned  for  residential 
purposes,  this  ratio  is  very  much  loMer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  lot  sizes  become, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  fix  upon  the  ground  some 
form  of  rectangular  grid  pattern.  This  is  not  inevi- 
table, however,  as  the  smallest  detached  lot  found  was 
that  at  Vandergrift,  where  the  street  pattern  assumes 
a  sweeping  curvilinear  form.  At  Radburn,  the  grid 
has  been  modified  into  a  cul-de-sac.  In  general,  how- 
ever, small  lots  tend  to  produce  a  certain  regularity 
in  the  normal  pattern  of  lots  arranged  in  double  tiers. 
It  is  where  such  an  arrangement  as  that  attempted  at 
Brooklawn  is  employed  that  the  economy  of  lot  shape 
and  arrangement  is  lost  through  the  irregularity  in 
the  shape  of  blocks. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  general,  the  average  size 
of  lot  in  all  of  the  communities  studied  is  ample  to 
provide  not  only  reasonably  adequate  front  and  rear 
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yards,  but  side  yards  as  well.  The  commodious  side 
yards  found  in  the  company  towns  were  provided  as 
much  to  secure  low  insurance  rates  as  to  give  light  and 
air,  especially  as  the  majority  of  the  housing  is  of 
one-story  type.  Furthermore,  the  raw-land  cost  in 
these  communities  has  not  caused  a  pressure  for  heavy 
densities,  and  the  element  of  land  speculation  has  been 
notably  absent.  It  is  of  relatively  little  importance 
what  the  primary  reason  is,  so  long  as  the  essential 
requirements  of  health  and  welfare  are  observed. 
These  requirements  have  been  more  than  met  in  the 
company  towns  studied. 

Orientation. — However  theoretically  desirable  the 
precise  orientation  of  lots  and  houses  may  be.  except 
where  extremes  of  temperature  exist,  it  seems  evident 
that  in  such  open  developments  as  these  the  practical 
considerations  of  grades,  drainage,  antl  access  will 
exei-t  a  major  influence  over  the  house  orientation 
where  the  two  considerations  conflict.  Since  the  very 
practical  requirement  of  adequate  light  and  air  is  met 
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by  the  creation  of  anq)le  front,  rear,  and  side  yards, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  rooms,  and  proper 
window  openings  of  the  house  unit,  manj-  different 
orientations  are  possible. 

Housing 

Some  of  the  site-planning  considerations  in  the 
housing  in  planned  communities  have  been  discussed 
as  they  relate  to  size  and  arrangement  of  lots  and 
blocks.  The  housing  types  in  these  conununities  are 
predominantly  single-family  detached  dwellings.  The 
ranges  and  averages  in  ratios  of  housing  types  in  the 
cases  where  such  data  were  available  are  sliown  in 
table  -22. 

Table  22. — Ranges  and  averages  of  housing  ti/pes 
COMMUNITIES  PLANNED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 


Detached  single-family _ 

Semidetached  single-family 

Row  or  group  single-family__ 

Families  in  multifamily  dwellings. 


Range 


Average 


Percent 

Percent 

0-100 

68 

0-  75 

14 

0-  73.5 

14 

0-  53 

4 

COMMUNITIES  PLANNED  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  PURPOSES 


Detached  single-family 

Semidetached  single-family - . 

Row  or  group  single-family 

Families  in  multifamily  dwellings.. 


O-IOO 

0-  30 

0-98 

0-  14 

77 
4 

16 
3 


Figure  8.j. — As  iilannt'il. 


The  high  percentage  of  row  houses  in  the  residential 
group  is  affected  considerably  by  the  percentages  ex- 
isting at  Mariemont  and  Chatham  Village,  which  are 
hardly  representative.  The  percentage  of  multifamily 
dwellings  in  the  industrial  group  represents  largely 
two-family  (detached,  semidetached,  and  in  rows), 
while  the  percentage  in  the  residential  group  is  affected 
by  the  high  percentage  of  apartment  units  at  Radburn 
and  INIariemont.  It  should  be  noted  that,  since  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  table  is  small,  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  only  a  few  nontypical  communities  might 
considerably  affect  the  averages  shown  here. 

Rental  and  Ownership. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  discussion  of  housing  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween rental  and  ownership  by  the  occui)ant.  which 
directly  affects  the  character  of  the  community.  No 
definite  correlation  between  housing  types  and  owner- 
ship can  be  made  because  any  such  relation  that  might 
exist  is  obscured  by  other  factors  in  the  company 
towns  included  in  this  survey,  where  ownership  of 
individual  homes  varies  accoi'ding  to  the  policy  of  the 
company,  the  age  of  the  community,  and  the  amount 
of  transition  which  has  taken  place  from  company 
control  to  self-government.  The  factor  of  transiti<m 
is  found  to  a  lesser  extent  in  communities  developed 
bv  real-estate  interests.     Even  in  the  war-housing  de- 
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velopments,  as  noted  in  Brookhnvn.  this  transition 
period  has  not  yet  been  entirely  passed.  Tlie  changes 
•wliicli  have  tal^en  place  in  various  communities  during 
this  transition  period  are  exceedingly  interesting,  how- 
ever. 

Cradock  and  Hilton,  since  their  sale  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  become  conununities  of  home  owners  to  the 
extent  of  75  percent  and  fsO  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  number  of  dwelling  units.  In  Hilton,  this  percent 
of  occupant  ownershii)  is  being  raised  through  sale  of 
dwellings  by  the  land  company  until  its  interest  shall  be 
entirely  liquidated.  The  present  status  of  Brooklawn 
with  respect  to  home  ownership  is  indicated  by  the  low 
figure  of  33  percent,  which  is  gradually  increasing  at  the 
present  time.  Yorkship  Village  represents  a  different 
sitiuxtion.  There,  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  of 
home  owners  and  an  improvement  of  the  character  of 
j)opuhitiou  occurred  after  it  was  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  percentage  of  approximately  60  percent  of 
home  owners  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
decade.  With  the  period  of  prosperity  from  19'25  to 
1929,  this  percentage  fell  to  about  its  present  level  of  40 
jiercent.  This  decrease  has  been  attributed  primarily  to 
the  small  size  of  the  houses,  as  those  former  owners  who 
moved  went  almost  entirely  to  larger  houses  in  other 
parts  of  Camden,  although  not  necessarily  to  better 
residential  sections.  An  interesting  reverse  movement 
lias  been  noted  since  the  depression,  but  this  is  now 
again  tending  to  reverse  itself.  One  family  is  known 
to  have  moved  back  and  forth  seven  times,  depending 
upon  its  financial  status.  Thus,  the  character  as  well 
as  the  appearance  of  Yorkship  seems  destined  to  fluc- 
tuate. It  would  appear  that  if  a  family  in  that  region 
can  afford  only  a  small  house,  then  they  are  best  served, 
all  things  considered,  at  Yorkship  Village,  but  if  they 
need  and  can  afford  a  lai-ger  house,  then  the  other 
advantages  of  Yorkship  are  often  not  enough  to  hold 
them.  Atlantic  Heights  has  become  more  or  less  stable 
as  a  higli-rental  community  for  much  the  same  reasons 
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as  Yorkship,  but  without  many  of  Yorkship's  advan- 
tages, and  has  only  2.5  to  30  percent  home  ownership 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  believed  that  little  signifi- 
cance can  be  attached  here  to  the  fact  that  both  com- 
munities consist  largely  of  group  housing.  Union 
Park  Gardens,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
semidetached  and  grou|)  housing,  is  60  percent  home 
t)wned,  with,  however,  an  average  of  1,100  square  feet 
of  usable  floor  space  per  home  in  comparison  with 
about  500  square  feet  in  Yorkship  Village. 

The  average  percentage  of  home  ownership  by  occu- 
pant in  the  communities  planned  for  industry,  where 
data  are  available,  is  10  percent  and  in  those  planned 
l)v  real  estate  agencies  70  percent. 

The  effect  that  rental  and  ownership  have  had  in 
maintaining  the  status  of  these  communities  is  quite 
apparent  and  appears  in  several  forms.  Chicopee  and 
Chatham  Village,  although  composed  entirely  of  a 
tenant  population,  are  perhaps  the  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  excellent  and  consistent  maintenance  of  houses 
and  yards.  This  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  similar 
central  control  and  policy  of  two  essentially  diti'erent 
types  of  agency,  combined  with  the  relative  ease  and 
economy  of  large-scale  maintenance.  This  should  be 
contrasted  with  Atlantic  Heights,  which  is  essentially 
in  the  same  relative  income  group  as  Chicopee  and 
Eadburn,  which  houses  an  income  group  comi)arable 
to  Chatham  Village.  Atlantic  Heights  is  largely 
owned  by  individual  absentee  landlords,  and  what 
maintenance  exists  is  consistently  poor,  except  for 
home-owned  dwellings.  In  Radburn.  while  the  nuiin- 
tenance  of  property  and  parks  by  the  City  Housing 
Corporation  and  the  Radburn  Association  is  consist- 
ently good,  maintenance  of  houses  and  yards  in  indi- 
vidual ownership  varies  greatly  with  the  apparent 
interest  and  inclination  of  the  owners.  In  Forest  Hills 
Gardens,  on  the  other  hand,  excellent  maintenance  is 
given   to   parks  and   privately   owned   homes   by   the 
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Gardens  Association  and  owners  alike,  while  row  hous- 
ing along  Burns  Avenue,  largely  in  rental,  is  much 
inferior  in  this  resi^ect.  Yorkship  Village  presents 
much  the  same  aspect  of  maintenance  as  Atlantic 
Heights.     However,    Yorkship,   with   income   groups 


and  house  values  comparable  to  those  in  Hilton  and 
Cradock,  is  much  less  well-kept,  although  perhaps 
some  small  part  of  the  difference  is  due  to  a  difference 
in  real  wages  and  population  characteristics  as  affected 
by  geographical  location. 
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The  above  observations  confirm  the  natural  assump- 
tion that  the  type  of  housing  and  the  size  of  houses 
and  yard  have  a  direct  bearing  on  desirability  for 
home  ownership.  It  is  also  suggested,  quite  apart  from 
consideration  of  human  desires  and  social  significance, 
that  good  maintenance  of  property  housing  a  popu- 
lation in  the  low-income  brackets  varies  directly  with 
the  factors  of  home  ownership  and  central  control. 

Exterior  Constriujtion  and  Upkeep. — The  type  of 
exterior  house  construction  also  has  much  to  do  with 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  maintenance  in  these 
communities.  In  the  communities  occupied  by  the 
low-income  groups,  whether  the  homes  are  owned  or 
rented,  the  value  of  brick  and  stucco  with  slate  or 
good  composition  shingles  is  very  obvious.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  appearance  of  Yorkship  Village  as  it  is, 
might  be  compared  in  imagination  with  what  it  would 
be  if  the  buildings  were  of  the  commonplace  type  of 
row  house  to  be  found  in  this  region.  Nevertheless, 
this  good  appearance  might  have  been  obtained  in  a 
more  economical  way.  The  avoidance  of  wooden  de- 
tails on  housing  for  low-wage  groups  appears  to  be 
strongly  advisable  wlien  the  sagging  and  rotting  condi- 
tions of  many  of  the  stoops  at  Yorkship  are  considered. 
One  reason  why  the  delicately  designed  wood  cornices 
and  porticos  are  still  white  instead  of  the  prevailing  yel- 
low or  brown  is  probably  because  few  have  been  re- 
painted as  3et.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  original  char- 
acter of  the  war  housing  communities  has  been  preserved 
by  the  use  of  some  form  of  stucco  or  masonry  exterior 
which  is  reasonably  permanent.  The  notable  excep- 
tions of  Cradock  and  Hilton  may  again  be  mentioned, 
where  frame  dwellings,  largely  in  individual  owner- 
ship, have  retained  their  color  harmony  (some  would 
say  monotony)  throughout  the  community  to  a  re- 
markable degree  over  a  period  of  years.  Morgan  Park 
represents  a  good  example  of  the  use  of  concrete 
masonry  walls,  while  the  use  of  brick  veneer  at  Chic- 
opee  has  created  a  highly  desirable  appearance,  al- 
though further  encouragement  to  the  termite  is  said 
to  have  been  offered  by  enclosing  the  wood  members 
witli  a  continuous  foundation  curtain  wall.  Inciden- 
tally, this  pest  has  caused  considerable  damage  in  sev- 
eral of  the  communities  visited  in  the  South. 
Careful  defense  against  it  by  copper  flashing  is  in- 
stalled in  Xorris. 

Income  G-roups.- — As  the  communities  included  in 
this  study  have  been  largely  designed  and  built  with 
some  specific  range  of  income  groups  in  mind,  this  dis- 
cussion would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  their 
present  status  in  this  respect.  A  representative  sample 
of  existing  conditions  in  communities  planned  both 
for  industrial  and  real  estate  development  purposes 
is  given  in  table  24,  in  order  of  average  income.    These 


Table  24. — Representative  sample  of  range  of  income  groups 


Community 


American  Falls,  Idaho -. 

Chicopee,  Ga 

Kingsport,  Tenn 

Temiskaming,  Quebec 

SUvertown,  Ga ._ 

Torrance,  Calif 

Yorkship  Village,  N.J 

Hilton,  Va _ 

Hershey,  Pa 

Brooklawn,  N.  J 

Erwin,  Tenn 

JanesTille,  Wis.  (Overlook  Heights) 

Vandergrift,  Pa 

Union  Park  Gardens,  Del-.. 

Cradock,  Va- - 

Mariemont,  Ohio 

Firestone  Park,  ,\kron,  Ohio 

Fairfield,  Ala.  (white).. 

Radburn,  N.  J 

Forest  Hills  Gardens.  N.  Y 

Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md 

Average  for  the  sample 


Average 
yearly 

Average 
value 

of  owned 
homes 

Average 
monthly 

mcome 

per  wage 

earner 

rental  tor 
rented 
homes 

$825 

$3,000 

$17.50 

832 

3,150 

11.30 

955 

2,500 

27.50 

1,000 

3,750 

37.60 

1,030 

3,000 

7.45 

1,082 

3,250 

32.50 

1,202 

2,800 

28.00 

1.320 

3,100 

32.00 

1,410 

5,000 

26.50 

1,426 

3,000 

25.00 

1,695 

3,500 

25.00 

1,750 

4,950 

27.50 

1,900 

4,000 

29.00 

1,950 

4,000 

40.00 

2,044 

3,250 

22.50 

2,050 

12,000 

60.00 

2,237 

5,000 

37.50 

2,430 

3,500 

28.00 

3.950 

10,000 

100.00 

5,325 

37,500 

175.00 

7,250 

20,000 

150.00 

2,079 

6,678 

44.65 

figures  are  based  upon  data  derived  from  question- 
naires and  field  interviews. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  house  cost 
in  relation  to  the  earnings  of  an  employee  is  so  low 
that  the  provision  of  the  housing  obviously  embodies 
a  form  of  subsidy  to  labor.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  house  cost  in  relation  to  the  earnings  of  an  em- 
ployee is  so  high  that  the  house  could  be  afforded 
economically  only  on  the  basis  of  two  employees  per 
house. 

Observations  of  Developers. — Based  on  the  varied 
experiences  with  housing  types  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  industries  and  developers  and  public 
officials,  the  following  conclusions  by  them  are  wortii 
noting.  At  Atlantic  Heights,  N.  H.,  the  small  single 
and  double  tenements  are  much  in  demand  for  rental 
to  a  low-income  group,  in  preference  to  row  or  group 
housing.  In  the  Country  Club  District,  single-family 
houses  have  been  used  exclusively,  with  85-percent 
ownership,  but  apartments  are  being  provided  and  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  The  need  for  yard 
space  ventilation  because  of  climatic  considerations 
in  Texas,  where  people  live  9  months  of  the  year  out- 
of-doors,  has  made  the  single-family  house  most  suc- 
cessful at  Greenway  Parks. 

The  desire  for  privacy  is  given  as  a  major  item  in 
the  demand  for  single-family  housing  at  Indian  Hill, 
Mass.  According  to  the  Modern  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, the  five-room  bungalow,  because  of  its  lower 
selling  price  and  its  adequacy  for  small  families,  has 
been  popular  at  Janesville,  "Wis.,  which  includes  Over- 
look Heights.  At  Radburn,  home  ownership  as  an 
expression   of   individualism   influenced  the   selection 
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of  the  detached  single-family  housing,  with  semi- 
detached and  gro\ip  housing  prcividing  lower  rents  and 
maintenance  costs.  There  was  a  distinct  jueference 
for  the  detached  single-family  house  at  Torrance, 
Calif.,  because  of  the  desire  for  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
It  was  pointed  out  at  Hilton  and  at  Cradock,  Va.,  that 
the  preference  for  detached  houses  had  been  carried 
to  the  point  of  converting  dwellings  for  this  less 
intensive  use.  The  general  consensus  was  that  anything 
less  than  a  five-  to  six-room  detached  single-family 
hou.se  was  less  desired  for  o\\nership;  four-  to  five-room 
houses,  whether  detached,  .semi-detaclied.  or  row,  being 
in  demand  only  for  rental.  These  conclusions  are  in 
no  way  peculiar  to  planned  connnunities  but  should  be 
noted  here  as  their  significance  has  not  always  been 
considered  in  tlieir  relation  to  future  policy. 

Deterioration  and  Ob-solescence. — For  two  reasons, 
the  factors  of  lowered  values,  i.  e.,  deterioration  and 
obsolescence,  have  had  little  influence  on  the  planned 
communities  studied,  in  comparison  with  connnunities 
in  general.  First,  their  average  age  is  nuich  less  than 
that  generalh-  found  elsewhere.  Second,  when  built, 
their  standards  were  usually  well  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  contemporary'  development. 
The^rst  reason  applies  primarily  to  deterioration,  that 
is.  the  outrunning  of  physical  maintenance  and  repair 
by  the  aging  of  the  physical  structure  so  that  it  be- 
comes progressively  less  valuable  for  its  original  use. 
The  second  reason  applies  as  well  to  obsolescence. 

The  few  cases  found  of  actual  deterioration  were 
largely  the  result  of  neglect.  The  condition  of  the 
Brooklawn  houses  discussed  in  section  2  had  not 
affected  the  structural  fjuality  of  the  buildings.  At 
Yorkship  Village,  deterioration  has  been  confined 
largely  to  exposed  wood  members,  which  require  care- 
ful maintenance.  In  the  South,  the  termite  was  par- 
ticularly noted  at  Atco,  Ga..  where  structural  members 
were  being  replaced  by  termite-proofed  construction. 
Elsewhere,  few  cases  were  found  where  deterioration 
had  outrun  physical  maintenance,  except  in  such  cases 
as  Kingsport.  Tenn.,  where  definitely  lower  types  of 
housing  had  been  provided  than  that  originally 
planned.  The  same  observation  applies  to  streets  and 
utilities.  In  Cradock,  Va.,  the  bituminous  paving  on 
minor  streets  was  in  need  of  replacement,  but  not 
through  lack  of  maintenance.  Alleys  at  Brooklawn, 
X.  J.,  had  never  been  paved  ami  at  present  are  main- 
tained largely  by  abutters  with  ashes  from  their  fur- 
naces. At  Radburn,  N.  J.,  it  was  observed  that  the 
concrete  park  walks  were  breaking  up  in  a  number  of 
places  and  that  considerable  deterioration  had  taken 
place  in  the  concrete  streets.  This  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  in  such  a  new  community.  At  Forest  Hills 
Gardens,  the  original  telephone  poles  of  reinforced 
concrete   were   replaced   with   timber   poles,   owing  to 


their  dangerous  condition.  In  general,  the  provision 
of  good  construction  has  prevented  prenuiture  deteri- 
oration, and  upkeep  has  been  of  a  quality  appropriate 
to  the  construction. 

The  second  cause  of  loss  in  value,  obsolescence,  is  the 
result  of  changes  in  the  character  of  the  public  demand 
which  any  structure  nuiy  have  been  originally  designed 
to  serve.  This  applies  to  public  facilities  as  well  as 
to  houses.  The  house  without  electric  lights  or  sani- 
tary connections  is  really  as  obsolete  as  the  house  of  the 
old  ''string'"  type  with  rambling  sheds  in  the  rear. 
Such  innovations  as  complete  sewer  and  water  connec- 
tions and  houses  two  rooms  deep,  that  weie  uni<iue  in 
Pullnnm  in  1S80,  are  commonplace  and  taken  for 
granted  today.  Custom  and  forms  of  usage  change 
and  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  physical  provisions. 
It  is  because  numy  of  these  changes  have  been  antici- 
pated in  the  connnunities  studied,  the  maximum  de- 
numds  in  any  given  case  having  been  approached 
rather  than  tlie  mininuun  requirements  being  barely 
met.  that  depreciation  has  been  discouraged  by  physi- 
cal resistence  and  early  obsolescence  avoided  by  con- 
tinued fitness  to  demand. 

Obsolescence  nuiy  take  one  of  two  forms:  First,  as 
we  have  said,  the  outrunning  of  present  fitness  by  new 
demands  and  new  nu)des  of  living;  and  second,  the 
diminution  of  original  value  by  ill-considered  changes 
in  the  nature  or  character  of  adjacent  development. 
This  lessened  desirability  will,  of  course,  affect  value 
as  surely  as  will  physical  deterioration. 

The  protection  of  the  fringes  of  any  development 
against  nonconforming  or  inferior  uses,  which  is 
physically  a  matter  of  pattern  and  esthetically  one  of 
amenity,  may  be  a  very  real  protection  against  de- 
creased desirability  and.  thus,  lowered  value  of  the 
existing  development.  The  physical  and  esthetic 
aspects  will  be  discussed  later;  the  economic  aspects, 
however,  deserve  mention  here.  Lowered  values 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  residential  areas  by  noncon- 
forming uses  and  inferior  development  are  well  known. 
However,  in  planning  communities,  these  influences 
have  been  largely  kept  out  b}-  complete  development, 
jtliysical  arrangement,  or  private  and  public  restric- 
tions. It  is  mostly  at  the  periphery  and  spreading 
inward  from  the  i)eriphery  that  a  lowering  of  com- 
munity values  has  been  caused  by  business  and  resi- 
dential development  of  an  inferior  nature,  created  with 
the  intention  of  realizing  on  the  increment  built  up 
by  the  original  development.  The  bad  effect  of  the 
business  development  which  has  taken  place  along  Mt. 
Ephraim  Pike  at  Yorkship  Village  is  indicated  by 
the  vacancies  aiul  relatively  poor  maintenance  in  the 
original  development  opposite.  At  Hilton,  the  high- 
way, with  its  adjacent  business  and  type  of  housing, 
forms  a  distinct  contrast  of  desirability  to  the  char- 
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acter  of  tlie  interior,  altliongii  here,  these  less  attrac- 
tive conditions  were  necessary  unil  were  so  planned 
that  they  liave  not  lowered  adjacent  values.  Subse- 
quent inferior  development  at  tlie  periphery  of  the 
original  town  at  Brooklawn  has  nuide  the  original 
adjacent  houses  less  desirable.  At  Forest  Hills  Gar- 
dens, however,  the  effect  of  the  railroad  riglit-of-way 
and  the  heavy  traffic  on  the  Interborough  Parkway 
have  been  the  causes  which  have  definitely  lowered 
property  values  for  half  a  block  to  a  block  in  from 
tlie  periphery.  In  the  several  cases  mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  others,  a  direct  relationship  is  suggested  be- 
tween the  lessening  of  desirability  and  resultant  low- 
ering of  property  values  by  adjacent  influences  and 
the  subsequent  deterioration  of  the  physical  structure 
itself,  which  deterioration  may  be  attributed  to  a 
higher  vacancy  j)ercentage,  higher  turnover  in  tenants. 
a  lower  class  of  tenants  or  owners  progressively  at- 
tracted, less  return  in  rental,  ami  therefore  a  smaller 
allotment  for  maintenance. 

Retention  of  Identity 

Protection  of  the  Periphery. — AVhat  has  been  re- 
marked as  to  the  obsolescent  and  tlierefore  depreciat- 
ing eft'ect  on  the  whole  conununity  of  improper  devel- 
opment at  its  peripher}'  may  be  considered  further 
with  relation  to  the  protection  of  the  borders  of  com- 
munities from  inferior  or  nonconforming  uses.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  borders  have,  in  general,  been 
the  weakest  elements  in  the  communities  studied. 
While  much  attention  has  usually  been  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  area  within  the  confines  of  the 
periphery,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what 
may  take  place  immediately  outside  this  periphery. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  either  the  planner 
or  the  developer,  however,  but  is  often  the  result  of 
the  impossibility  for  financial  or  other  reasons  of  pur- 
chasing an  excess  of  land  around  that  portion  to  be 
immediately  developed,  of  the  financial  burden  of  car- 
rying this  land,  if  purchaseil,  of  the  present  difficulties 
associated  with  complete  land  assembly  in  general,  and 
of  the  lack  of  restrictions  on  adjacent  land  which 
would,  if  provided,  give  a  degree  of  assurance  to  the 
developer  as  to  the  subsequent  use  of  the  land  over 
■which  he  has  no  control.  Various  communities,  how- 
ever, have  made  use  of  topogiaphical  and  other  exist- 
ing features  in  protecting  their  borders  in  ways  which 
are  worthy  of  mention.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  sites 
were  selected  jirimarily  for  this  protection,  but  il  was 
undoubtedly  a  consideration  in  numy  cases. 

Considering  the  difficidties  inherent  in  protection  of 
land  owned  by  the  comnumity  through  regulation  of 
adjacent  land  not  owned,  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  of  ,"51  communi- 
ties having  some  form  of  peripheral  protection,  IS  have 


for  this  or  other  I'easons  located  adjacent  to  some  form 
of  water  area,  which  has  been  an  effective  buffer 
against  too  close  adjacent  development.  Fourteen  of 
these  have  complete  or  i)artial  boundaries  foinied  by 
rivers  or  creeks,  one  is  wholl}'  bounded  and  one  par- 
tially bounded  by  reservoir  ax-eas,  tlu-ee  have  utilized 
lake  froiuages,  and  one  the  ocean.  In  this  form  of 
buffer,  use  is  fixed  by  natural  limitations,  and  some- 
times also  by  riparian  rights  and  State  or  Federal  con- 
trol, which  are  restrictions  usually  lacking  in  ordinary 
undeveloped  land,  except  where  up-to-date  municipal, 
county,  or  State  regulation  has  been  applied. 

Other  existing  features  have  been  effective  in  serv- 
ing as  partial  boundary  protection.  Existing  public 
parks  occur  in  two  cases.  At  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
the  park  has  not  been  entirely  successful,  due  to  the 
subsequent  construction,  as  already  noted,  of  a  main 
traffic  parkway  between  the  park  and  the  develojMnent. 
At  Union  Park  Gardens,  its  success  is  unquestioned. 
Cemeteries  partially  protect  the  borders  of  three  com- 
munities. Existing  educaticmal  institutions  with  ex- 
tensive grounds  likewise  form  buffers  in  three  cases, 
notably  at  Roland  Park,  where  the  sections  of  Roland 
Park.  Homeland,  and  Guilford  are  partly  protected 
by  large  grounds  devoted  to  educational  puri)oses. 
Difficult  topography,  that  is,  land  not  easily  built  upon, 
has  been  utilized  in  five  cases,  and  railroad  cuts  or 
embankments  in  three.  The  latter,  however,  have  not 
been  particularly  effective  as  they  introduce  other  ob- 
jections. At  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the  West  Side  Ten- 
nis Club  grounds  have  been  effective  as  a  protection. 

The  disposition  of  proposed  recreational  facilities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  partial  or  complete  buffers 
has  also  been  made  in  conjunction  with  the  planning 
of  these  connnunities,  although  not  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  expected.  In  10  communities,  proposed 
parks;  in  2.  recreation  fields;  and  in  4,  golf  courses 
were  so  located  as  to  serve  this  purpose. 

The  most  complete  attempts  to  provide  perii)heral 
buffers  have  been  at  Xorris,  Tenn..  and  in  the  green- 
belt  towns  at  Berwyn,  Md.,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwau- 
kee. In  all  tliese  cases,  the  buffers  are  land  perma- 
nently devoted  to  agricultural  and  recreational  uses, 
based  essentially  on  the  British  Garden  City  idea. 
Likewise,  most  of  the  so-called  company  towns  are  in 
large  degree  protectetl  through  company-owned  land 
surrounding  the  townsite  and  often  devoted  to  allot- 
nu'ut  gardens  for  employees  or  farming  and  experi- 
mental gi'ounds  of  the  company.  Thus,  with  the 
exce|)tion  of  the  gt'eenlielt.  towns,  tJie  connnimities 
fountled  by  industry  are  more  fully  protected  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  type  of  conununity  except, 
perhaps,  several  of  the  war  housing  developments, 
the  outstanding  example  of  which  is  I'nion  Park  (Jar- 
dens.     The  Union  Street  boundary  was  protected  by 
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acquiring  both  sides  of  the  street  on  which  residences 
were  built.  Pai't  of  Union  Street  and  the  southern 
boundary  on  Barry  Street  are  bordered  by  public  park 
and  recreation  area  owned  by  the  city.  The  commu- 
nity is  protected  from  business  development  at  the 
corner  of  Lancaster  and  Union  Streets  by  the  village 
green  and  a  site,  still  vacant,  in  the  residential  zone, 
upon  which  it  is  hoped  to  erect  a  library.  Tlie  op- 
posite side  of  Lancaster  Street  is  devoted  to  cliurch 
and  institutional  use,  while  the  western  boundary  of 
the  tract  is  occupied  by  Cathedral  Cemetery. 

Peripheral  protection  must  be  adequate  inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  boundary  of  the  community.  At 
Union  Park  Gardens,  the  unusually  thorough  protec- 
tion noted  above  is  partially  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
the  school  and  playground  site  planned  in  the  devel- 
opment adjacent  to  the  cemetery  was  never  developed 
and  is  now  filled  with  row  houses  of  a  later  era  which 
are  totally  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  original 
development.  This  condition  is  to  be  found  not  only 
at  Union  Park  Gardens,  but  is  typical  of  the  war 
housing  projects  in  general,  where  complete  develop- 
ment did  not  take  place.  Yorkship  Village  suffered 
considerably  from  the  intrusion  of  totally  different 
and  inferior  development  on  vacant  sites  sold  at  auc- 
tion after  the  war.  Such  development  as  this,  where 
it  occurs,  defeats  the  jDurposes  and  largely  the  benefits 
for  which  the  peripheral  buffer  is  provided  and  shows 
clearly  the  desirabilitj'  of  complete  and  comprehensive 
development  as  well  as  planning.  The  houses  subse- 
quently erected  at  Cradock,  Va.,  on  vacant  sites  are 
not  in  character  with  the  original  development  but  are 
distinctly  less  objectionable  than  at  Yorkship.  Even 
at  Hilton,  which  was  almost  completely  developed,  the 
erection  of  a  different  school  and  community  build- 
ing from  that  originally  desigiied,  although  not  cre- 
ating an  objectionable  feature,  nevertheless  does  not 
adequately  carry  out  the  original  esthetic  composition. 

Another  type  of  physical  protection  against  adja- 
cent development  which  may  be  mentioned  is  that 
used  at  Roland  Park,  Md.  The  high  stone  wall  built 
along  the  boundary  of  Yoi'k  Road  as  a  physical  bar- 
rier to  the  sight  of  business  development  and  the  sight 
and  sound  of  heavy  traffic  represents,  in  its  consider- 
able cost,  the  importance  attached  to  the  physical  sep- 
aration of  uses  as  a  factor  in  protecting  an 
investment.  The  protection  of  the  borders  of  a  de- 
velopment by  land  options  as  practiced  in  the  Coun- 
try Club  District,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in 
the  carrying  charges,  has  continued  in  use  over  a 
period  of  years  and  has  proved  its  sound  economic 
value.  While  these  latter  cases  represent  high-cost 
developments,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  any  devel- 
opment which  has  as  its  aim  the  building  up  of  sound 
values  and  excellences  must,  in  order  to  realize  them 


entirely,  be  protected  from  inferior  development  at 
the  fringe  which  realizes  on  an  increment  it  did  not 
create  and,  what  is  worse,  transfers  to  its  benefactor 
a  blighting  influence  in  the  form  of  lowered  values 
and  obsolescence. 

Land  Assemhly. — Before  discussing  the  major  plan- 
ning factors  which  affect  the  permanence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  community,  certain  problems  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  land  within  the  community 
should  be  discussed.  In  several  cases  the  unfortunate 
results  which  may  attend  the  incomplete  assembly  of 
land  are  illustrated.  At  Kingsport  the  area  known 
as  the  Groseclose  property  was  never  purchased.  As 
it  lies  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  town  site 
and  occupies  some  9  acres,  its  effect  upon  the  resulting 
street  system  is  at  once  evident  by  an  inspection  of  the 
plan.  A  less  evident  effect  is  its  subsequent  use,  in- 
fluenced by  the  surrounding  development  and  the 
increased  value  of  the  tract,  to  which  it  has  contributed 
nothing.  Such  an  area,  without  municipal  restric- 
tions, is  open  to  exploitation  for  business,  industry, 
or  possible  obnoxious  uses  without  recourse  of  any 
kind.  As  it  happens,  at  Kingsport,  part  of  this  area 
has  become  a  school  site,  and  the  balance  has  been  cut 
off  from  effective  development.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  basic  aspect  of  the  problem.  At 
Silvertown,  Ga.,  a  tract  of  some  30  acres  lying  near 
the  center  of  the  town  is  separately  owned.  It  has 
not  affected  the  street  layout  to  any  degree,  but  it  is 
an  ever-jD resent  menace  to  the  adjacent  planned  areas 
which  bound  it  on  three  sides.  The  property  is  for 
sale,  but  at  a  very  high  price.  An  inspection  of  the 
property  map  of  Radburn  shows  strikingly  the  un- 
favorable potentialities  of  uneven  land  assembly  and 
the  problems  encountered  by  development  companies 
in  purchasing  and  carrying  extra  land  not  actually 
needed  for  either  development  or  peripheral  protec- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  what  is  needed,  at  the  same 
time  being  unable  to  obtain  needed  parcels  because  of 
prohibitive  costs  or  other  factors.  These  considera- 
tions are  directly  reflected  in  the  physical  plan  and 
in  the  ever-present  uncertainty  of  the  future  use  of 
such  land  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  new  com- 
munity. The  developer  is  thus  often  faced  with  either 
paying  mireasonable  prices  for  such  land  or  '"taking 
a  chance,"  as  has  been  done  at  Kingsjjort  and  Silver- 
town. 

Articulation  of  the  Plan  and  Stability  of  Use. — The 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  plan  with  relation  to 
access,  convenience,  and  appearance  has  been  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  study.  However,  in  addition  to  many 
specific  effects,  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  physical  layout  to  the  function  they  serve  and  the 
form  which  they  therefore  take  individually  and  col- 
lectively  has   a   direct  influence   in    fixing  upon   the 
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community  a  character  and  individuality  which  sets 
it  apart  from  the  ordinary  "unplanned"  type  of 
development. 

The  form  which  this  physical  layout  takes  may  often 
also  determine  the  relative  stability  of  use  and  value 
and,  consequently,  may  help  to  insure  the  retention  of 
the  community's  distinctive  qualities.  While  it  is  too 
often  true  that  a  community  has  to  defend  itself 
against  loss  of  its  identity  by  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  restrictions  or  other  forms  of  legal  control,  such 
restrictions  are  of  little  use  without  a  vmified  militant 
enforcing  agency — something  which  seldom  endures 
continuously  for  long  periods  in  our  political  organiza- 
tions. However,  the  various  parts  of  the  community 
can  be  arranged  in  a  jDhysical  form  which  encourages, 
often  almost  compels,  the  continuation  of  the  use  origi- 
nally planned  for  them.  This  arrangement  requires 
considerably  more  in  a  business  district,  for  instance, 
than  differentiation  of  street  widths  or  variation  of 
lot  sizes,  as  has  been  done  in  so  many  cases.  The 
present  "normal"  block  and  lot  arrangement  is  merely 
a  perpetuation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  convertible 
jjattern  wliich  can  be  made  to  sei've  any  purpose  but 
which  serves  no  one  purpose  well.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  plan  may  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
business  district  at  Fairfield,  Ala.,  and  Goodyear 
Heights,  Ohio,  or  of  the  business  and  industrial  dis- 
tricts at  American  Falls,  Idaho,  and  Longview,  Wash. 

Entire  convertibility,  considered  as  an  advantage, 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  any  part  of  a  town,  large  or 
small,  may  properly  change  from  its  present  use  to 
any  other  use.  City  i^lanning  is  based  on  fitting  form 
to  function,  not  merely  in  the  individual  lot  but  in 
considerable  areas,  each  devoted  to  its  own  special 
primary  use.  This  inevitably  tends  physically  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  the  conversion  of  individual  parcels  to 
uses  not  contemplated  in  the  area  containing  them. 
This  is,  like  all  restrictions,  a  taking  away  of  certain 
opportunities  from  the  individual,  but  also,  like  all 
restrictions,  if  it  is  intelligently  done,  it  returns  more 
in  general  benefit  than  it  takes  in  individual  privilege. 
Like  zoning,  it  must  be  comprehensive.  It  I'estricis 
some  uses  almost  everywhere,  but  it  provides  ade- 
quately for  all  good  uses  somewhere.  Physical  plan- 
ning, like  zoning,  should  not  produce  land  monopoly 
by  insuflScient  opportunity  for  growth.  It  does  not 
even  discourage  change,  as  such,  but  it  contemplates 
change  only  where  needed,  when  needed,  and  bj^  units 
of  functional  area,  not  merely  by  accidental  units  of 
individual  ownership. 

One  of  the  diflBculties  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  has 
been  the  constant  pressure  of  outside  interests  to  break 
down  the  restrictions  which  protect  the  development 
at  points  where  the  layout  is  not  sufficiently  peculiar 
to  the  use  designed  for  it.    One  of  the  best  features 


of  the  cul-de-sac  as  used  at  Radburn,  Forest  Hills  Gar- 
dens, Roland  Park,  and  elsewhere  is  its  specific 
inseparable  relation  to  the  type  of  use  for  which  it  was 
planned.  The  tendency  in  these  communities  to  cre- 
ate pressure  for  apartments,  business  or  other  non- 
conforming uses  is  thereby  diminished. 

This  suggests  that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  physical  elements  which  attract  or  discourage 
any  particular  use  of  land  and  to  design  for  specific 
uses,  making  these  uses  fit  their  specific  site  and  relat- 
ing them  to  each  other  so  that  pressure  for  other  uses 
may  be  minimized. 

Svjmnvanj. — Briefly,  the  factors  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  preserving  the  character  and  individuality 
of  these  planned  communities  are : 

1.  The  existence  of  natural  or  artificial  peripheral 
buffers. 

2.  The  provision  for  new  peripheral  barriers  as  part 
of  the  plan  either  primarily  or  incidentally  as  pro- 
tection. 

3.  The  control  of  land  beyond  the  periphery. 

4.  The  articulation  and  stability  of  the  physical 
plan. 

Physical  Provisions  Affecting  Social  Factors 

Parks  and  Playgroinids. — The  physical  form  which 
public  open  spaces  take  in  planned  communities  has 
already  been  discussed  briefly  in  relation  to  their 
disposition  in  the  genei'al  plan.  Their  significance 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community  is,  however,  one 
of  their  major  aspects.  The  relative  importance  which 
has  been  attached  to  community  recreation  facilities 
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is  indicated  in  i)art  by  the  iinioimt  of  are;i  wliicli  has 
been  allotted  to  public  and  semipublic  use  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  expected  poj)uhition.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  more  land  was  acquired 
than  could  be  effectively  used  at  once,  and  that  the 
open  areas  thus  left  have  been  called  recreation  areas 
without  having  been  specially  planned,  developed,  or 
much  used  as  such. 

The  followin<r  tables  summarize  the  percentage  of 
public  and  semipublic  open  spaces  in  relation  to  the 
total  area  "planned,"  as  previously  defined  (see  p.  1"26), 
for  residential,  business,  and  recreational  purposes 
combined,  where  information  was  available.  The  per- 
centages shown  do  not  necessarily  indicate  existing 
conditions. 

Table  26. — Coiiiiiiii)iiti< s  foiiii<l<fl  far  iiidmttrial  purposes  Ijy 

indiislridl  iiiid  ijovcninu  iiltil  agencies 

Percentage  of  area 
-r.        ,  „    .  for  reereation 

Development:  {percent) 

Fairfield.  .\l!i 4 

Lovelaiul   Farms,  Akrou,   Ohio 5 

Mare  Island.  Calif 7 

Longview.  Wash S 

Hilton,   Va 14 

Union  Park  Garden.?,  Wilmington,  Del l.o 

Overlook  Colony,  Del 15 

Noreg  IBrooklawu),  N.  J 16 

Vandergrift,   Pa 16 

Kapuskasing.   Ontario 16 

Morgan  Park,  Duluth,  Minn 17 

Cradock,    Va 19 

Yorkship  Village,  N.  J 20 

Kingsport.  Tenn 20 

Chicopee.  Ga 22 

Kohler,  Wi.s 22 

Atlantic  Heights,  N.  H 25 

Bowlder  City,  Nev 25 

Kistler,    Pa 30 

Average 10. 1 

Table  27. — Communities  founded  for  residential  purposes   hy 
real  estate  and  philanthropic  agencies 

Percentaqe  of  area 

Development:  '"''i^i^^lUr 

Forest  Hills  Gardens.  N.  Y 4 

American  Falls.  Idaho 10 

Greenbelt,    Md 14 

Chatham  Village,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 16 

University  En<lowment  Lands,  British  Columbia 16 

Radburn.   X.  .J 17 

Mariemont,    Ohio 24 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif 25 

Capllano  Estates.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 25 

Westover,    Mass 30 

Average 18. 1 

Certain  factors  which  influence  this  percentage  of 
open-space  area  are  not  evident  in  the  table  and 
should  l)e  noted.  At  Longview,  AVash.,  the  percentage 
is  based  on  the  area  within  the  original  city  limits, 
excepting  the  industrial  areas  and  also  excepting  Cas- 
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cade  Hills  and  Sunset  Addition,  wliicli  are  essentially 
rural  in  their  character  and  therefore*  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  development  that  their  inclusion 
would  produce  a  meaningless  average  for  Longview. 
At  Chicopee,  Ga.,  the  open  land  outside  the  border 
devoted  to  allotment  gardens  and  farms  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  '^greenbelt*'  areas  smrounding  Norris 
and  Greenbelt,  none  of  which  is  included  in  the  above 
percentages.  Morgan  Park  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable open  space  in  the  form  of  water  area.  Union 
Park  Gardens,  in  addition  to  its  own  open  spaces,  is 
directly  adjacent  to  a  large  area  of  city  park. 
Chatliam  Village  also  adjoins  a  park  area  of  'I'i  acres 
which  was  specifically  designed  for  the  use  of  this 
community.  At  Fairfield  and  Yorkship,  the  open 
space  area  would  be  increased,  and  the  street  area 
decreased  proportionately,  if  the  center  park  strip  in 
the  parkways  were  considered  as  recreational  open 
space.  At  Kistler,  the  relatively  large  church  sites 
and  certain  areas  of  unbuiklable  topography  caused 
a  percentage  of  otherwise  unused  land  to  be  thrown 
into  open  space. 

From  an  area  relationship,  it  is  evident  that  the 
plaimed  communities  here  considered  allot  within  them- 
selves approximately  one-sixth  of  their  planned  area  for 
some  form  of  recreational  and  open  space  use,  with  lit- 
tle difference  between  those  developed  by  industrial, 
governmental,  real  estate,  or  philanthropic  agencies. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  modifying  influences  mentioned 
above,  there  is  clearh^  evident  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  open-space  provisions  in  the  new  communities 
developed  both  by  private  and  by  public  agencies. 
Also,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
area  so  allotted,  but  the  disposition  of  this  amount  that 
determines  its  efficiency.  The  central  compact  park 
area,  the  linear  marginal  park  area,  the  scattered  local 
park  area,  and  the  linear  interior  park  system  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  physical 
arrangement  of  the  plan. 

Any  of  these  arrangements  to  be  effective  must  serve 
its  allotted  purpose  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantita- 
tively. Thus,  the  parkway  will  have  one  character- 
istic form  and  location,  the  recreation  field  another, 
and  so  on,  according  to  its  use  and  according  to  the  loca- 
tion  of  the  population  who  use  it.  At  Union  Park  Gar- 
dens, a  portion  of  the  central  parkwaj'  has  been  allotted 
to  active  recreation  by  the  city,  but  recreation  is  mostly 
provided  for  in  the  adjacent  city  park.  Brooklawn  pro- 
vides little  else  at  the  present  time  besides  the  school 
playgrounds  and  the  excellent  tennis  courts,  which  have 
been  a  considerable  factor  in  attracting  adult  population. 
The  physical  division  of  Brooklawn  already  mentioned 
makes  an  even  distribution  of  comnumity  recreation 
areas  difficult.  Here,  as  at  Yorkship  Village,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  use  as  play  spaces  the  small  public  par- 
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eels  ill  front  of  house  groups,  which  are  neither  ade- 
quate  nor  desirable  for  the  j)iirpose.  At  Cradock,  the 
Afton  Parkway  separates  the  coniinunity  into  two 
iniits,  the  open  spaces  being  provided  at  either  end 
of  the  cross  axis,  the  school  at  one  end.  the  park  at 
the  other.  Kingsport  has  no  adequate  open  space  pro- 
visions except  the  golf  course,  which,  however,  is  now 
being  converted  into  a  residential  district,  and  the 
lugh-sc'hool  grounds,  devoted  to  an  athletic  field.  At 
Forest  Hills  Gardens,  the  "village  green"  is  used  al- 
most entirely  as  a  passing-through  park  and  would 
be  inadt'tjuate  and  inappropriate  for  more  intensive 
use.  The  school  grounds  are  entirely  inadequate,  and 
the  site  immediately  in  front  of  the  school  now  in 
dispute  for  the  erection  of  an  apartment  group  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  children  as  a  playfield.  The 
])ark  at  Burns  Street  and  Park  End  Place  also  serves 
largely  as  a  passing-through  park,  and  the  interior 
private  park  areas  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  already  seen  at  Radburn  the  significant 
elTect  that  the  arrangement  of  recreational  provisions 
has  had  in  encouraging  community  solidarity.  At 
Hopedale.  Mass.,  the  original  mill  pond,  now  used  as 
a  recreational  water  area,  happened  to  be  near  the 
center  of  the  community,  with  the  plaj-field  and  com- 
munity building  later  located  nearby.  At  Fairfield, 
in  spite  of  the  relatively  snuiU  area  in  open  space 
(aside  from  the  center  parkway  strips),  this  area, 
which  is  located  near  the  center  of  the  comminiity, 
as  now  developeil  has  formed  a  social  focus  for  out- 
door activities,  although  the  provisions  as  anticipated 
by  the  proposed  civic  center  have  never  been  realized. 
Much  the  same  relationship  applies  at  Chicopee,  Ga. 

The  essential  effect  of  this  disposition  of  open  space 
at  the  center  has  been  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
community  inward,  instead  of  outward,  upon  an  area 
large  enough  to  form  a  usable  community  gathering 
place.  The  reverse  condition,  which  has  taken  place 
even  in  the  smallest  of  communities  which  "just  grew" 
( with  the  exception  of  the  communal  function  of  the 
Xew  England  common,  which  was  the  result  of  plan- 
ning), has  invariably  resulted  in  the  business  center 
being  the  focus  of  the  community.  This  will  be  fur- 
ther discussed  below  as  an  aspect  of  location  of  commu- 
nity facilities  generally. 

Community  Activities  and  Provisions  Other  than 
Parks. — The  provision  of  various  community  facilities 
in  the  form  of  schools,  churches,  conununity  i)uil(lings. 
liospitals,  and  the  like  depends  largely  upon  either  the 
community's  size  or  wealth  or  upon  some  form  of  sub- 
sidy. Conununity  activities,  however,  are  more  the 
direct  result  of  social  solichxrity  and  spirit.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  gives  an  indication  of  the  experience 
of  plainied  communities  which  are  separate  entities 
ranging  in  size  from  l.OOt)  to  liO.OOO  population. 


Chicopee,  Ga.,  is  typical  of  the  best  form  of  subsi- 
dized and  paternalistic  company  town.  The  fact  that 
it  is  (juite  new  affects  to  some  extent  the  amount  of 
community  facilities  provitled.  The  grade  school, 
whicli  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  company,  is  at 
present  housed  in  a  teni})orai-y  structure.  A  situation 
typical  of  the  southern  textile  town  is  the  almost  equal 
division  of  two  religious  denominations.  AVith  a  pres- 
ent population  of  l,()ii.5,  it  has  not  been  economically 
feasible  for  either  the  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Co. 
or  the  inhabitants  to  finance  the  building  of  two 
churches.  However,  if  the  town  eventually  grows  to 
the  population  of  around  2,500  planned  for,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  two  churches  will  be  practical.  Two 
churches  were  planned  and  sites  are  being  reserved 
for  them.  A  community  house  has  been  provided  and 
is  equipped  with  one  of  the  best  medical  clinics  to  be 
founil  in  the  South,  recently  receiving  an  award  from 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  The  services  of 
this  clinic  are  rendered  free  or  at  a  niininuun  charge  to 
the  comnumity. 

The  conununity  building  is  typical  of  the  better 
company  towns.  Outstanding  examples  of  this  type 
of  provision  are  to  be  found  at  Hopedale,  Whitinsville, 
and  Hershey.  Whatever  may  be  considered  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  subsidy, 
the  pojjulation  of  these  communities  are  receiving  fa- 
cilities for  a  comnumity  life  which  could  be  realized 
in  no  other  way.  At  Fairfield.  Ala.,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  community,  where  the  a^erage  wage  for  white  wage 
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earners  is  $2,430,  could  provide  the  hospital  facilities 
furnislied  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 
and  rated  as  among  the  best  in  the  South.  Kingsport 
now  has  a  hospital  erected  within  the  last  few  years 
through  popular  subscription  and  is  the  only  town  visi- 
ted, beside  Fairfield,  Ludlow,  and  Hershey,  having  full 
hospital  facilities. 

The  separate  communities  are  typically  provided 
with  grade  schools.  Here  again,  subsidy,  either  from 
industry  or  from  government,  has  often  been  a  factor. 
The  communities  of  Hilton,  Cradock,  Brooklawn,  and 
Norris  have  in  no  case  yet  the  population  nor  the  in- 
come to  provide  for  themselves  such  facilities  as  those 
which  were  erected  by  the  Government.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  the  incorporated  town  of  Brooklawn,  with 
a  population  of  about  2,000,  to  support  a  school,  but 
this  case  is  peculiar,  since  until  recently  most  of  the 
property,  being  Government  owned,  paid  no  taxes. 
Hilton  and  Cradock  are  in  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances. They  are  both  under  the  county  system, 
which  arrangement  has  apparently  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. Eadburn's  school  is  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Fairlawn  system.  The  facilities  offered  at  Norris  are 
far  superior  to  those  found  locally  and  represent  a 
subsidized  demonstration,  which  should  be  so  consid- 
ered. Furthermore,  the  Norris  schools  are  Govern- 
ment operated,  while  the  others  mentioned  are 
subsidized  as  to  the  physical  plant  only. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  community  activities  is  the  type  and 
homogeneity  of  the  population.  At  Radburn,  we  have 
seen  the  dissatisfaction  which  arises  when  families 
of  different  incomes  demand  the  same  facilities  from 
the  operating  association.  Brooklawn  and  Cradock 
are  communities  with  varied  income  and  population 
types,  working  at  many  trades  in  many  different 
places.  Brooklawn  has  attempted  to  encourage  a  com- 
munity spirit  without  success.  Cradock  lacks  both 
municipal  organization  and  a  homogeneous  social 
group.  Ih  general,  the  communities  which  seem  to 
have  developed  the  best  community  spirit  are  those 
with  a  definite  degi'ee  of  homogeneity  and  a  compa- 
rable income  level.  This  does  not  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  unity  of  spirit  in  the  community  of  varied 
income  and  characteristics,  but  does  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  groups  of  communities,  each  having  its 
own  more  or  less  consistent  economic  and  social  char- 
acter. This  is  a  natural  tendency.  The  suggestion 
here  is  to  make  better  provision  for  these  tendencies 
by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  physical  plan. 

The  above  discussion  suggests  the  limitations  placed 
upon  certain  community  facilities  by  the  small  size 
and  income  of  the  population.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  limitations  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  provision 


of  adequate  school,  church,  and  hospital  facilities  and 
that  except  where  subsidy  of  one  form  or  another  is 
present,  the  smaller  the  community  or  its  income,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  for  a  separate  community  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  its  own  needs.  Whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  provisions 
of  the  physical  plan. 

From  the  experiences  in  the  planned  communities 
visited,  certain  further  observations  may  be  made, 
noting  that  the  minimum  population  required  to  sup- 
port any  facility  will  vary  inversely  with  the  income 
of  the  population: 

1.  That  a  community  of  1,000  to  1,500  population  is 
the  minimum  limit  for  the  provision  of  one  church, 
which  would  represent  physically  the  importance  of 
religion  in  this  community,  and  that  only  where  a 
fairly  homogeneous  group  exists. 

2.  That  2,000  to  2,500  population  is  the  minimum 
limit  at  which  a  good  grade  school  may  be  supported 
either  financially  or  in  relation  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  attendance. 

3.  That  15,000  to  20,000  population  is  the  minimum 
limit  at  which  adequate  hospital  facilities  may  be  pro- 
vided in  any  form  except  a  clinic. 

4.  That  community  facilities  in  the  form  of  parks, 
playgrounds,  or  other  open  spaces  are  usually  more 
easily  possible  for  the  small  separate  community  than 
for  the  larger  town. 

5.  That  a  community  spirit  is  not  dependent  upon 
size  but  rather  upon  factors,  physical  and  social,  which 
stress  common  opportunity  and  common  responsibility. 

6.  That  these  factors  are  of  major  importance  in 
determining  the  location  of  a  community. 

Centralization  and  Decentralization 
of  Community  Facilities 

The  important  consideration  here  is  to  determine 
which  of  all  the  public  functions  shall  be  centrally 
located  and  which  shall  be,  imder  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, peripheral  or  scattered.  There  are  some 
valid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  placing  of  busi- 
ness at  the  center  is  not  necessarily  a  desirable  loca- 
tion, particularly  in  the  type  of  communities  herein 
studied. 

1.  A  pressure  is  created  at  a  point,  resulting  in  in- 
tensive use,  the  introduction  of  through  traffic  into  the 
center  and,  with  the  growth  of  the  community,  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  congestion. 

2.  Such  centralization  tends  to  produce  radial 
thoroughfares,  and  so  to  break  the  community  into 
segments,  often  too  small  to  have  an  identity  of  their 
own.  This  frequently  creates  the  necessity  of  locating 
community  facilities  such  as  schools  and  playgi'ounds 
where  they  ai'e  separated  from  some  of  their  users  by 
main  thoroughfares. 
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3.  If  "community"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  true  sense  as 
a  society  of  persons,  it  follows  that  the  expression  of 
this  concept  should  be  translated  into  a  physical  foi'm 
which  will  encourage  its  best  realization.  Business 
alone,  as  a  focal  center,  expresses  only  one  side  of 
economic  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  reasons  may  be 
suggested  for  providing  a  community  center  in  its  lit- 
eral sense  and  grouping  business  at  a  point  on  the 
periphery. 

1.  The  attraction  %yhich  business  exercises  is  directed 
outward,  not  inward. 

2.  Through  traffic  may  then  be  relegated  to  the  pe- 
riphery, to  the  advantage  of  both  the  business  and  the 
communit}',  leaving  the  central  area  accessible  without 
separation  by  through  traffic  streets  and  unified  for  its 
jjroper  use  for  other  community  activities  and  for 
residence. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  by  this  discussion  that 
a  central  business  area  is  not  possible  or  even  desirable, 
but  rather  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  replacing  in- 
definite expansion  with  "unit"  development.  Some 
proportion  of  business  is  always  most  conveniently 
central.  When  a  small  town  can  support  but  one  or 
two  stores  of  a  kind,  naturally  these  seek  the  center. 
AAHien  a  town  grows,  the  stores,  of  which  there  are  bj' 
that  time  many,  may  seek  scattered  location  in  local 
subcenters;  but  wholesaling,  banking,  and  such  activi- 
ties usually  remain  centralized. 

Town  government,  as  expressed  in  the  "town  hall," 
is  usually  centralized  and  remains  so  in  the  city  of 
considerable  size. 

For  economic  reasons  and  for  convenience,  religious 
activity,  in  our  country  of  many  creeds,  is  likely  to 
produce  scattered  churches. 

Recreation  facilities,  since  accessibility  and  not  too 
high  intensity  of  use  are  desirable,  tend  to  be  scat- 
tered in  relation  to  tributarj'  districts  in  the  same 
waj'  as  schools,  with  which  they  should  have  close 
interrelation.  The  larger  recreational  imits  tend  to  be 
on  the  periphery'  for  obvious  reasons  of  land  cost  and 
avoidance  of  interruption  to  radial  traffic. 

The  arrangement  which  might  be  considered  "nat- 
ural," therefore,  would  be  a  centralization  of  the  pro- 
visions for  governmental  structures,  and  of  such  busi- 
ness as  is  used  by  all  the  community  or  necessarily 
juxtaposed,  together  with  various  other  generally  used 
structures  according  to  circumstances  and  some  com- 
munally used  open  space,  and  the  iieripheral  location 
of  most  other  services. 

Self-Sufficiency  of  the  Planned  Community. 

The  degree  of  self-sufficiency  of  a  comnnuuty  is  es- 
sentially the  degree  to  which  the  employment  in  the 
community  provides  a  livelihood  for  its  inhabitants 
and   the   degree   to    whicli    these    earnings    are   spent 
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within  the  community,  which  includes  the  provision 
for  recreation,  amusements,  and  religion,  as  well  as 
that  for  retail  trading  and  shopping.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  community  today,  however 
large,  which  is  entireh-  self-contained  in  any  of  these 
respects.  Many  persons  living  in  Washington  prefer 
to  shop  in  Baltimore,  while  approximateh'  300  Gov- 
ernment emploj'ees  comnuited  from  Baltimore  to  work 
in  Washington  everj'  day  in  1934,  according  to  a  survey 
made  in  that  year.  A  similar  condition  applies  in  all 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  However,  certain  minimum 
elements  of  self-sufficiency  maj'  be  looked  for  in  any 
community,  however  small,  and  the  degree  to  which  a 
community  is  self-contained  as  to  employment  and  as 
to  trading  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ai^proximate 
percentage  of  wage  earners  living  m  the  town  who  are 
employed  in  local  industries  or  establishments  and  the 
approximate  percentage  of  money  spent  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  which  goes  to  local  stores  for  food, 
clothing,  incidentals,  etc. 

Self -Sufficiency  as  to  Employ  indent. — The  communi- 
ties which  have  been  founded  for  industrial  purposes 
range  in  self-sufficiency  of  employment  from  0  to  100 
percent.  If  such  communities  as  Firestone  Park, 
Goodyear  Heights,  and  the  war  housing  towns  which 
still  largely  house  the  employees  for  whom  they  were 
originalh'  designed,  but  which  do  not  include  industry 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  own  development,  are 
included,  the  average  is  65  percent.  Excluding  these 
cases,  an  average  of  83  percent  is  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  established 
primarily  for  industrial  workers  in  a  local  industrj', 
the  industrial  towns  where  no  company  control  in  the 
form  of  complete  rental  has  been  exerted  have  tended 
to  become  the  residing  places  of  wage  earners  working 
elsewhere.  This  is  notably  true  in  Firestone  Park, 
where  50  percent  of  the  wage  earners  work  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  in  Tor- 
rance, where  35  percent  work  elsewhere  than  in  local 
plants,  and  especially  in  Ludlow,  founded  primarily 
for  workers  in  The  Ludlow  Associates  plant,  where  70 
percent  work  elsewhei'e.  The  factor  of  economic  or 
technological  changes  in  the  local  industry,  because  of 
which  it  no  longer  provides  for  all  the  wage  earners 
of  the  community,  is  as  often  responsible  for  this 
shift  as  are  the  preference  and  opportunity  to  work 
elsewhere. 

The  question  of  sufficient  employment  within  the 
community  is  also  aflected  in  the  company  towns  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  provide  only  for  the  key 
employees  or  those  es.«ential  as  a  skeleton  organization. 
That  is,  the  industry,  having  stabilized  that  part  of 
its  personnel  which  must  be  stabilized  from  its  point 
of  view,  is  not  willing  to  spend  money  to  stabilize  the 
whole   community.     Indeed,   there   is  some   argument 
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that,  for  the  advantage  of  the  town  itself,  the  inher- 
ently unstable  population  would  better  be  housed  else- 
where if  possible.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the 
percentages  of  wage  earners  working  in  the  local  in- 
dustry who  also  live  in  the  connnunity.  At  Hopedale, 
for  instance,  provisions  are  made  largely  for  the 
permanent  and  key  employees.  Formerly,  boarding 
houses  were  provided  for  single  men  and  for  married 
men  with  families  living  elsewhere  who  went  home 
only  over  the  week  ends.  Since  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile, this  population  now  commutes  daily  to  nearby 
towns,  and  the  boarding  houses  are  largely  out  of  use. 
At  Hopedale,  the  boarding  house  has  been  converted 
into  an  apartment  house  in  an  effort  to  attract  the  older 
married  people  in  the  town,  most  of  whose  children 
have  left  home,  in  order  that  the  larger  houses  which 
they  now  occupy  may  be  again  available  for  larger 
families.  At  Wliitinsville,  all  but  one  of  the  four 
boarding  houses  originally  needed  are  now  idle  and 
that  one,  now  the  Blue  Eagle  Inn,  is  only  partially 
filled.  Whitinsville,  in  contrast  to  Hopedale,  provides 
for  a  considerably  greater  range  of  incomes  and  popu- 
lation types,  as  well  as  for  the  keymen.  This  relative 
completeness  of  housing  provision  is,  of  course,  greatest 
in  the  most  isolated  towns.  Representative  of  relative 
isolation  are  Silvertown,  Ga. ;  Chicopee,  Ga. ;  and  Van- 
dergrift.  Pa.  Kingsport  represents  at  present  a  town 
whose  physical  jjlan  has  not  been  able  to  keejs  \x\)  with 
the  growth  of  industry  and  consequent  housing  needs. 
Alcoa  has  much  the  same  status,  although  the  physical 
gi-owth  of  the  town  has  been  temporarily  arrested,  ap- 
parently by  general  economic  and  industrial  conditions. 
In  no  case  noted,  except  in  several  isolated  Canadian 
towns,  does  the  industrial  community  house  the  entire 
personnel  working  in  its  industries.  In  many  in- 
stances, employment  is   afforded   for  a  substantially 
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larger  eai'ning  group  in  local  industry  than  can  be 
housed  in  the  town  at  present.  The  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  emi:)loyment  of  a  community  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  no  wage  earners  in  the  local 
plants  live  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  estimates  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  emijloynient  of  a  community  are  based  on 
the  occupation  of  the  principal  wage  earner  in  the  fam- 
ily and  do  not  necessarily  include  all  members  of  the 
family.  That  there  is  a  distinct  pressure  created  by  the 
tendency  of  workers  living  outside  to  either  rent  or  own 
homes  in  the  community  is  indicated  by  the  low  turn- 
over and  the  low  vacancy  percentage  in  the  company 
towns. 

The  matter  of  partiality  to  certain  groups  of  em- 
ployees in  company  owned  or  controlled  tow-ns  with 
relation  to  housing  provisions  has  been  a  source  of 
criticism.  The  observation  was  made  that  this  prob- 
lem was  especiall}'  acute  in  one  specific  case,  where  a 
certain  industrial  village  adjoins  a  larger  urban  area 
and  where  the  competition  for  labor  creates  higher 
wages  and  higlier  rents  than  would  be  the  case  in  an 
independent  company-owned  town.  Company  rents 
here,  however,  are  about  50  percent  of  those  charged 
for  inferior  housing  in  other  parts  of  the  area.  In 
this  case,  about  350  company  houses  for  varied  income 
groups  were  available  for  some  800  employees,  making 
the  question  of  who  should  receive  the  benefits  a  real 
problem.  Four  solutions  are  possible  under  these  con- 
ditions or  similar  ones : 

1.  Build  enough  houses  for  all  the  employees.  This 
would  not  be  considered  for  reasons  discussed  below. 

2.  Sell  all  of  the  houses  to  the  employees.  In  this 
case,  a  number  of  row,  group,  and  multiple  houses 
existed  which  would  mean  unsatisfactory  individual 
ownership  or  a  landlord  for  the  whole  building,  pre- 
sumably charging  rentals  at  least  as  high  as  those  found 
elsewhere. 

3.  Raise  wages  of  emploj^ees  living  outside.  This  is 
obviously  not  feasible. 

4.  Raise  rents  on  the  houses.  This  is  the  most  feas- 
ible of  the  solutions,  but  even  here  the  company  has 
no  desire  to  enter  the  real-estate  field  for  profit,  which 
it  would  do  by  putting  rents  on  a  par  with  outside 
rentals. 

Li  regard  to  the  first  proposal,  it  seems  likely  that  in- 
dustrj^  will  continue  to  experience  fluctuations  in 
employment,  according  to  economic  conditions  and 
technological  changes.  It  must,  however,  have  stabil- 
ity in  the  skeleton  organization  which  is  essential  to 
its  operation.  The  criticism  that  partiality  is  attached 
to  providing  for  a  group  composed  of  the  more  skilled, 
capable,  or  stable,  or  for  those  longer  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  seems  to  be  hardly  justified.  If  the 
low  rents  be  considered  as  in  lieu  of  higher  wages,  the 
procedure  is  merely  the  differentiation  of  wage  groups 
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according  to  skill  and  capability.  For  the  industry 
to  house  its  entire  employ  at  anj^  one  time  would  be 
reasonable  only  on  the  assumption  that  it  can  continue 
economically  to  employ  that  number.  In  regard  to 
the  second  suggestion,  this  practice  has  been  successfully 
followed  in  such  cases  as  Goodyear  Heights,  Fairfield, 
and  Hilton  for  the  relatively  higher  income  groups. 
In  many  cases,  the  industry  has  felt  the  need  for  an 
agency  adequately  to  bridge  a  transition  period,  as  in 
Alcoa,  Tenn.  In  such  cases,  whether  housing  is  to  be 
kept  for  rental  or  eventually  offered  for  sale  should  de- 
termine the  type  of  housing  constructed  since  row  and 
grouj)  or  multi-family  housing  is  not  adapted  to  in- 
dividual home  ownershij).  All  of  these  factors  will  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  thfe  ability  of  the  town  planned  by 
industr}-  to  continue  to  seive  its  original  purpose  in 
providing  jDlaces  of  residence  for  its  own  employees. 

Local  employment  in  communities  founded  for  res- 
idential purposes  is  relatively  low,  ranging  from  0 
to  100  percent,  with  10  percent  as  an  average.  This 
figure  is  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  which,  although  not  an  industrial  community, 
employs  its  wage  earners  within  itself.  Most  of  these 
communities  include  employees  and  proprietors  in 
local  service  businesses.  It  is  suggested,  with  reference 
to  the  comparative  table  of  income  groups,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  commu- 
nities may  not  even  be  dependent  upon  active  partici- 
pation in  local  business  or  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood, since  they  may  derive  their  incomes  from  invested 
capital. 

SeJf -Sufficiency  an  to  Trading. — In  the  matter  of 
self-sufficiency  in  trading,  there  is  a  somewhat  closer 
relationship  (of  relatively  little  significance,  how- 
ever) between  the  two  main  types  of  conununities 
herein  discussed.  In  this  respect,  the  industrial  com- 
munities have  the  following  distinguishing  character- 
istics : 

1.  They  are  a  more  segregated  and  self-sufficient 
group,  both  geograjihically  and  economically,  as  may 
be  noted  by  the  range  in  the  amount  of  trading  done 
within  their  borders. 

'2.  They  are  a  considerably  lower-income  group  and 
consequently  one  likely  to  trade  at  nearbj^  stores,  being 
without  the  means  of  "out-of-town"  purchasing,  except 
through  occasional  visits  or  mail-order  catalogs. 

3.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  company  store, 
which  tends  to  encourage  local  trading  as  no  cash 
changes  hands  and  a  fairly  complete  line  of  essentiaLi 
is  in  stock  or  soon  available.  However,  no  indication 
of  pressure  to  purchase  at  the  company  store  was  dis- 
covered in  the  selected  communities  studied;  for  ex- 
ample, at  Chicopee,  Ga.,  the  company-owned  store 
receives  about  50  percent  of  the  trading,  the  rest  being 
done  largely  in  Gainesville,  or  at  Silvertown,  where 


stores  are  operated  by  private  proprietors.  Hershey 
operates  through  the  Hershey  Estates  a  large  and 
complete  department  store  which  is  patronized  by 
persons  all  over  the  surrounding  region.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  company  store  operated  by  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  at  Westfield,  is  of  interest. 
As  it  operated  oiiginally  for  employees,  criticism  was 
encountered  that  it  was  ojDerated  on  a  policy  of  exploi- 
tation. The  store  was  then  voluntarily  opened  to  the 
public  with  the  result  that  its  business  increased  40 
percent.  However,  the  store  is  operated  on  a  profit- 
making  basis.  It  follows  prices  quoted  daily  by  a 
chain  store  operating  in  the  Birmingham  region.  In 
addition,  a  protection  is  given  the  purchaser  which  is 
not  found  in  other  stores,  namely,  that  all  foodstuffs 
are  rigidly  inspected  and  approved  or  rejected  by  the 
company  medical  staflt  in  charge  of  sanitation. 

Among  the  industrial  communities,  trading  ranges 
from  about  1  percent,  at  Yorkship  Village,  X.  J.,  which 
lies  within  the  city  of  Camden  and  has  a  large  busi- 
ness section  adjacent  to  it,  to  100  percent,  at  Kapuskas- 
ing,  Ontario,  an  isolated  and  wholly  self-contained 
pulp  and  paper  town,  with  a  small  rural  region  of  its 
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own.     The  average  for  communities  where  data  were 
available  is  45  percent  local  trading. 

The  communities  devoted  to  purely  residential  pur- 
poses range  in  self-sufficiency  of  trading  from  0  per- 
cent to  75  percent,  with  an  average  of  23  percent.  It 
is  interesting  that  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  essentially  a 
suburb  of  Cleveland,  with  a  population  of  about, 
20,000,  depends  on  its  own  facilities  for  only  about  15 
percent  of  its  trading,  while  the  Country  Club  Dis- 
trict, a  part  of  Kansas  City,  with  a  population  of 
about  25,000,  provides  for  about  one-third  of  its  own 
trading.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these 
figures  are  authoritative  estimates  but  not  necessarily 
based  upon  clearing-house  transactions. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  trading  in  a  community 
founded  either  for  industry  or  for  residence  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  provisions  of  the  physical  plan. 
We  have  already  seen  in  Fairfield  the  result  of  too 
much  area  being  allotted  to  business,  with  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  ever  being  so  used.  The  same  criticism 
applies  to  Kingsjjort,  with  the  difference  that  here  a 
jjopulation  capable  of  supporting  the  business  frontage 
may  later  eventuate.  Xo  fixed  rule  of  thumb  will 
apply  to  every  individual  case,  but  a  thorough  study 
should  be  made  of  the  proximity,  character,  and  ade- 
quacy of  nearby  existing  business  provisions  and  the 
type  and  income  of  the  expected  population,  and  the 
estimates  so  evolved  checked  against  available  knowl- 
edge of  general  norms,  before  the  extent  of  any  busi- 
ness area  is  determined.  Too  little  area  may  mean 
monopoly  by  the  shops  fortunate  enough  to  locate 
there,  while  too  much  area  will  react  unfavorably  in 
the  form  of  scattered  business  and  costlj-  maintenance 
of  excess  public  utilities  by  the  community.  An  im- 
mediate over-provision  of  business  frontage  can  hardly 
be  justified  except  on  the  basis  of  well-founded  expec- 
tation of  reasonably  early  future  growth,  and  sucii 
pi-ovision  is  certainly  not  justified  merely  for  specu- 
lation purposes. 

If  the  area  of  the  tributary  region  and  the  optimum 
population  density  for  that  area  can  be  determined,  it 
is  possible  to  fit  the  business  area  economically  to  the 
need  and  avoid  both  too  small  an  area  and  too  large  an 
area.  If,  however,  the  ultimate  tributary  area  is  un- 
known, there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned above  if  the  area  is  to  be  served  by  a  single 
business  district.  The  effective  way,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  indefinite  expansion  (or,  for  that  matter, 
gradual  expansion  to  a  definite  lunit  over  a  long  but 
indefinite  period)  is  to  plan  for  expansion  by  units, 
each  unit  providing  its  own  facilities  of  all  kinds, 
excepting  only  those  few  which  must  be  single  and 
central  in  any  case,  these  being  found  in  the  last  analy- 
sis to  require  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  area.     In  this  manner,  the  growth  as  it  comes  can 


carry  with  it  its  own  facilities.  Thus,  growth  and 
change  are  to  be  accomplished  not  by  the  undifferen- 
tiated extension  of  the  lot  system  and  adaptation  of 
individual  lots  to  changing  uses,  but  by  organized  pro- 
vision of  community  or  neighborhood  units. 

The  institution  of  commercialized  recreation  is 
worthy  of  special  mention  in  connection  with  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  planned  community.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  private  moving-picture  theatre  will  locate  only 
where  there  is  already  a  sufficient  population  to  support 
it.  Kingsport  at  present  has  thi'ee  movie  houses,  one 
of  which  is  second  rate;  Vandergrift  has  two;  Tor- 
rance, one;  and  Fairfield,  none.  Among  the  smaller 
communities,  Silvertown  and  Hershey  are  the  only  ones 
providing  movie  houses,  for  a  population  of  3,200  per- 
sons and  2,800  pei-sons,  resi^ectively.  Both  are  subsi- 
dized by  the  company.  The  latter,  however,  because  it 
is  better  than  the  average,  as  is  typical  of  the  facilities 
of  Hershey  in  general,  attracts,  as  does  the  department 
store,  a  large  patronage  from  outside  the  town.  The 
park  at  Hei'shey  may  also  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection as  it  draws  patronage  from  Harrisburg  and 
other  urban  centers,  and  partakes  of  the  character  and 
is  run  on  the  basis  of  a  profit-making  amusement  park 
by  the  Hershey  Estates.  It  does,  however,  afford  rec- 
reation and  amusement  facilities  for  Hershey  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  region,  a  situation  not  usually 
found  except  in  much  larger  metropolitan  areas.  As 
far  as  commercialized  recreation  is  concerned,  Hershey 
offers  more  in  the  nature  of  a  public-resort  town  than 
any  of  the  other  communities  studied,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Florida  towns. 

Self -Sufficiency  of  Community  Life. — Community  fa- 
cilities have  already  been  discussed  and  their  general 
limitations  considered.  Radburn  and  Forest  Hills 
Gardens  were  found  to  be  two  of  the  most  satisfactory 
communities  in  this  respect,  though  certain  limitations 
of  the  latter  with  respect  to  size  of  population  and 
range  in  income  were  pointed  out.  The  self-sufficiency 
of  community  life  in  Radburn  is  reflected  in  two  inter- 
related circumstances : 

(1)  As  reported  in  the  study  made  of  Radburn  in 
1934  for  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  published  as  Radburn:  A  Plan  of  Living, 
about  81  percent  of  the  men  and  women  were  found 
to  participate  in  three  or  more  commimity  activities. 
Particij^ation  in  recreational  activities,  based  on  320 
men  and  366  women,  was  as  follows : 


Participation  in  at  least  1  recreational  activity-. 
Participation  In  at  least  2  recreational  activities. 
Participation  in  at  least  3  recreational  activities 
Participation  in  at  least  4  recreational  activities. 


Percent 
of  men 


90.3 
72.5 
57.18 
38.75 


Percent 
of  women 


77.87 
56.3 
34.6 
13.39 
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2.  Evidence  of  the  comparatively  limited  extent  to 
which  the  theater  and  moving  pictures  are  attended 
elsewhere  by  residents  of  Radbiirn,  where  no  such 
facilities  exist,  appears  in  the  following  quotation 
from  this  studj'  : 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  Radburii  families  attend  the  the- 
ater (as  distinguished  from  the  moving  pictures)  three  times 
or  more  a  year.  One-third  of  these  attend  as  often  as  six 
times  a  year,  and  one-sixth  as  often  as  once  a  month.  Nearly 
95  percent  of  the  theatergoers  go  to  tlie  tlieaters  in  New  Yorlj 
City;  about  4  percent  go  to  Newark  theaters,  and  less  than 
1  percent  to  Jer.sey  City  theaters. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  Kadburn  families  go  to  the  moving 
pictures  six  times  a  year  or  more.  Four-fifths  of  these  go  at 
least  once  a  month,  half  go  once  every  2  weelcs,  and  one-third 
go  at  least  once  a  week.  Forty-four  percent  of  the  families 
attend  Paterson  theaters,  33  percent  go  to  Hawthorne,  7  percent 
to  Hackensack,  4  percent  to  Ridgewood,  and  the  attendance 
of  12  percent  is  scattered  among  the  theaters  in  various  other 
towns  and  communities  nearby. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  connection  with  connnunity 
self-sufficiency,  that  an  evident  indication  of  commu- 
nity consciousness,  individual  to  each  community,  was 
expressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  workers  (manj' 
of  whom  were  talked  to  casually  during  the  field 
study)  that  they  were  living  in  a  community  which 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  type  of  development, 
that  in  man}-  ways  they  were  provided  with  facilities 
which  were  better,  and  that,  without  analyzing  it  fur- 
ther, they  were  part  of  a  distinct  and  well-related  unit 
that  had  been  laid  out  all  as  one  entity.  This  was, 
of  course,  particularly  true  in  the  southern  towns, 
where  the  transition  has  been  the  greatest  and  most 
recent.  Certain  demoralizing  factors,  such  as  those 
noted  in  section  2,  as  being  experienced  recently  at 
Goodj'ear  Heights,  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  phys- 
ical plan.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  physical 
plan  has  almost  invariably  been  a  major  factor  in 
cementing  the  individual  interests  of  the  planned  com- 
munity into  one  substantial  form  of  better  living  and 
self-sufficiencj%  and  that,  in  turn,  this  attitude  has  helped 
the  maintenance  of  the  plan.  This  belief  is  borne  out 
by  the  number  of  industries  which  consider  that  pro- 
viding this  type  of  community  life  in  its  best  physical 
form  is  purely  a  matter  of  good  business. 

Amenity 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  some  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
good  appearance  of  things  is  just  as  inherent  in  man- 
kind as  the  capacity  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  taste  or  a 
pleasant  sound.  Good  appearance  in  a  town  or  a 
neighborhood,  if  economically  arrived  at,  is  just  as 
real  and  salable  an  asset  as  any  of  the  provisions  for 
meeting  human  needs  and  desires  that  have  been  al- 
ready discussed.  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  when  the 
total  means  are  insufficient  to  produce  an  ideal  environ- 
ment, the  provisions  which  are  neglected  or  reduced 


are  those  which  can  be  so  treated  with  the  least  danger 
of  absolute  catastrophe.  The  effects  of  lack  of  food, 
for  instance,  are  immediately  apparent.  The  effects 
of  diminution  in  the  good  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ings may  be  negligible  down  to  a  certain  point  and 
may  be  slow  in  making  their  appearance  even  below 
that  point.  For  these  reasons,  we  have,  unfortunately, 
become  accustomed  to  towns  and  neighborhoods  built 
for  profit,  in  which  appearance  has  been  greatly 
neglected. 

This  report  is  not  the  place  for  a  disquisition  upon 
the  nature  of  beauty.  It  can,  however,  be  said  without 
raising  any  particular  controversy  that  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  a  community  will  rest  on  three  factors : 

1.  The  good  appearance  of  the  individual  objects 
which  go  to  make  up  the  community,  such  as  houses 
and  bridges  and  streets. 

2.  The  effect  of  unity,  of  consistent  organization, 
of  comfortable  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
which  makes  the  commimity  produce  a  consistent  and, 
therefore,  pleasant  effect  rather  than  a  confused  and 
incongruous  and,  therefore,  unpleasant  effect. 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  pleasant  impression  which 
a  community  may  make  is,  in  a  way,  the  result  of 
the  two  causes  mentioned  above,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  indirect  in  its  effect  on  the  observer.  If  all  the 
streets,  whatever  their  plan,  are  well  kept,  if  all  the 
houses,  whatever  their  shape,  are  clean  and  well 
l^ainted  and  surrounded  hy  trim  grounds,  the  town 
appears  to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  decent  and  self- 
respecting  and  mutually  respecting  people,  and  this 
in  itself  has  a  i)leasant  effect  upon  the  beholder. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  individual  units  of  a 
town,  little  need  be  said  here.  It  presumably  needs 
no  proof  that  a  town  of  good-looking  and  well-designed 
houses  and  stores  and  bridges  and  streets  is  a  better 
town  than  one  that  has  not  these  assets.  The  limit  in 
seeking  these  assets  is,  of  course,  what  the  inhabitants 
jointly  and  severally'  can  afford  to  allot  to  this  kind 
of  advantage,  in  fairness  to  all  the  other  kinds  of 
advantage  which  they  have  to  seek.  As  we  have  said 
before,  as  total  budgets  get  smaller,  it  is  likely  that 
this  kind  of  advantage  has  less  money  allotted  to  it, 
not  only  absolutely  but  relatively  within  the  total 
amount  of  the  budget.  In  these  cases,  it  should  be 
borne  very  firmly  in  mind  that  complicated  ornament 
and  an  effect  of  richness  are  not  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  beauty.  Simple  and  organic  forms 
may  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  beauty,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comi)aiiiig  the  New  England  farmliouse  of 
1750  with  tlie  scrollwork  house  of  1870. 

As  to  the  effect  of  unity,  the  good  appearance  of  the 
wliole  town  can  be  attained  in  a  very  large  measure 
by  the  arrangement  of  phj'sical  units  which  make  up 
the  town.     It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  town  to 
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produce  a  strikingly  pleasant  total  effect  even  though 
none  of  the  objects  in  it  were  of  individually  striking 
beauty,  provided  that  these  objects  were  appropriately 
arranged.  This  pleasant  and  unified  arrangement 
would  show  itself  in  two  ways: 

{a)  Wherever  anyone  might  stand  in  the  town,  the 
view  presented  to  him  would  be  a  picture,  a  visual 
composition,  in  which  both  the  masses  and  the  spaces 
between  the  masses  were  in  pleasant  proportion  and 
where  all  these  proportional  relations  worked  to- 
gether toward  the  production  of  a  single  pleasant 
effect.  For  example,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  town  of 
Georgian  brick  houses,  the  introduction  of  a  house 
reminiscent  of  Mayan  or  Cambodian  architecture,  how- 
ever transcendantly  beautiful  it  might  be  in  itself, 
would  probably  be  a  detriment  to  the  total  effect. 
This  consistency  in  composition  depends  not  only,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  relative  shapes  and  on  the  relative 
architectural  and  other  associations,  but  fully  as  much 
on  the  relative  sizes.  In  other  words,  compositions 
within  a  town  often  succeed  or  fail  according  to  their 
scale.  For  instance,  a  residential  community  of  un- 
pretentious five-room  houses  might  be  very  beautiful, 
but,  if  through  the  street  of  this  residential  area  there 
ran  a  line  of  tall  telegraph  poles,  the  bad  effect  would, 
of  course,  be  in  part  due  to  the  incongruity  of  the 
brutally  practical  with  the  pleasantly  humanized,  but 
it  would  be  due  much  more  to  the  fact  that  the  size 
of  the  poles  would  dwarf  the  size  of  the  buildings  and 
make  them  appear  less  cozy  than  ignominious.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  true  that  the  impression  of  a  town  which 
the  visitor  carries  away  with  him  is  not  merely  the 
mental  photograph  of  one  view  but  rather  the  com- 
posite picture  of  many  views.  The  pleasure  in  the 
view  before  the  eye  depends  partly  upon  the  memory 
of  the  views  previously  seen,  and  the  pleasure  in  the 
total  memory  of  the  town  depends  partly  on  the  con- 
sistency and  congruity  of  the  different  views  that  have 
been  seen,  which,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  all  these 
views  should  be  alike,  but  only  that  they  should  be 
related  to  a  consistent  whole. 

In  considering  the  whole  town  as  to  its  total  pleasant 
unified  effect,  the  designer  is  very  greatly  helped  by  a 
number  of  factors  which  are  primarily  economic 
rather  than  esthetic.  The  street  system  for  economic 
reasons  should  form  an  intelligently  designed  net  of 
main  highways  and  major  streets  and  access  streets. 
For  economic  reasons,  there  should  be  a  center  of  the 
community  on  which  some  of  these  main  roads  would 
converge  and  at  which,  very  probably,  the  govern- 
mental building  or  buildings  and,  very  possibly,  the 
comnrercial  buildings  would  be  located.  The  ease  and 
entirety  with  which  such  an  arrangement  can  be  per- 
ceived will  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
man  who  perceives  it 


It  is  natural  that  to  give  the  town  its  most  striking 
and  pleasant  effect  greater  expenditures  would  be  con- 
centrated in  certain  chosen  places.  The  most  impor- 
tant place  of  concentration,  the  focus  of  the  town,  may 
be  the  "civic  center,''  or  it  may  be  a  city  gateway,  an 
important  composition  on  the  edge  of  the  town  facing 
onto  a  main  highway  and  giving  access  to  residential 
areas  beyond,  or  it  may  assume  a  number  of  other 
forms  according  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the 
topographic  opportunities.  In  some  cases,  it  has  been 
a  water  front  and  in  others,  a  park. 

{h)  So  far  as  we  have  spoken  of  these  total  compo- 
sitions in  a  town  in  terms  of  architectural  or  engineer- 
ing structures,  at  any  rate  in  terms  of  objects  obviously 
made  and  located  by  man.  There  is  another  form  of 
organization,  however,  which  is  quite  different  but  may 
be  just  as  effective.  If  a  town,  not  too  large  and  not 
too  densely  built,  is  located  amid  beautiful  natural 
scenery  of  hills  and  dales  and  streams  and  trees,  the 
buildings  may  be  adapted  to  the  scenery  and  to  the 
topography;  and  the  unity  which  strikes  the  observer 
is  a  unity  among  the  man-made  objects,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  and  particularly,  a  unity  between  the  man-made 
objects  and  the  natural  scenery,  and  of  the  natural 
scenery  itself.  This  can  plainly  be  the  case  in  a  park 
or  in  a  farming  community.  ObA'iously,  however,  as 
the  houses  get  bigger  and  closer  together,  there  comes 
a  point  where  the  natural  effect  is  overborne  by  the 
man-made  effect ;  and  if  beauty  is  attained,  it  must  be 
in  a  form  different  from  what  was  there  before  the 
town  was  created,  as  it  now  has  for  its  elements  the 
appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  man-made  struc- 
tures. These  contrasts  are  exemplified  in  the  difference 
between  Xorris  and  Yorkship  Village  or  Hilton. 

As  to  the  third  factor  of  good  appearance,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  decency  and  self-respect  in  a  town 
is  only  indirectlj^  the  i-esult  of  design.  It  is  largely 
the  result  of  an  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  they  have  good  living  conditions  and 
good  working  conditions,  if  they  have  a  feeling  that 
they  are  part  of  an  organization  in  which  they  have 
a  resijonsibility  and  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  the 
appearance  of  their  homes  and  of  the  whole  city  will 
automatically  reflect  this  state  of  mind.  This  is 
evident  at  Hopedale,  Silvertown,  and  Chicopee.  It  is 
impossible  and  unnecessary  here  to  disentangle  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  esthetic  considerations,  but  one  result 
is  obviously  the  kind  of  pleasing  general  appearance 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  single  element  in  creat- 
ing unity  of  form  and  oi'ganization  in  the  planned 
communities  has  been  the  consistent  use  of  street  tree 
planting,  which  sets  these  communities  immediately 
apart  from  ordinary  developments.  It  is  natural  that 
this  unity  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  length  of 
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time  wliich  these  plantings  have  had  to  mature.  In 
this  respect,  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  Roland  Park, 
Riverside,  and  Hopedale  are  exceptional  examples  of 
a  consistent  lay-out  and  a  consistent  program.  Forest 
Hills,  especially,  presents  a  picture  of  almost  perfect 
scale  and  balance  of  the  planting,  adapted  to  the  pat- 
tern of  streets  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  disposition 
of  building  masses  on  the  other.  In  the  newer  com- 
munities, the  full  realization  of  this  element  will  re- 
quire a  number  of  years.  However,  the  planting  of 
.street  trees  has  been  consistently  followed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  communities  studied.  At  Alcoa,  the 
connnendable  practice  of  planting  trees  in  the  plant- 
ing strijjs  of  streets  not  yet  opened  is  worth  noting. 
The  absence  of  street  trees  at  Silvertown  is  one  of  its 
greatest  defects,  especially  if  the  climatic  conditions 
liere  are  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  overplanting 
may  very  often  imjDair  the  unifying  effect  wluch  well- 
planted  streets  may  give.  At  Indian  Hill,  with  rela- 
tively narrow  local  streets,  it  is  already  obvious  that 
the  community  is  too  heavily  planted  even  though  the 
the  trees  are  as  yet  but  half  matured.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  satisfying  feeling  of  openness  and  unity  is 
felt  in  parts  of  Radburn  after  the  short  period  of  8 
years. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  this  matter  of  appearance, 
the  consistency  and  unity  which  give  reasonable  pleas- 
ure are  the  consistency  and  unity  which  would  be 
largely  dictated  in  any  case  by  economic  reasons,  or 
which  at  least  can  be  put  into  a  pleasing  visual  form 
without  diminishing  economic  values.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  sufficient  reason  for  discouragement  as  to  the 
possibility  of  good  appearance  in  a  town,  even  in  a 
town  for  people  of  very  low  income.  The  ugliness 
which  we  perceive  in  most  of  our  towns  is  not  funda- 
mentally the  result  of  a  lack  of  money;  it  is  the  result 
of  lack  of  intelligent  and  consistent  and  continued 
design. 

Adherence  to  the  Plan 

If  any  structure  or  development,  while  still  in  uw 
incomplete  form,  is  taken  over  by  an  agency  different 
from  the  one  which  conceived  and  Ijcgan  it,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  change  in  its  cliaracter.  and  usually 
considerable  loss  or  distortion  in  elements  which, 
though  clear  in  the  minds  of  tlie  originators,  could  not 
be  made  wholly  clear  to  their  successors.  This  is 
especially  true  of  communities  where  the  factors  of 
the  design  are  complicated  and  not  capable  of  com- 
plete statement,  and  where  there  are  so  many  compet- 
ing interests  to  be  reconciled.  The  conununity  is  X\\i 
more  unfortunate  in  tliis  respect  because  if  it  is  taken 
from  the  hands  of  a  single  controlling  agency  in  its 
incomplete  form,  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  liands  of 
a  number  of  agencies  or  individuals,  each  more  or  less 


independently  controlling  a  particular  aspect  of  its 
subsecjuent  development,  and  so  to  reA'ert  to  the  plan- 
less method  of  development.  This  type  of  subsequent, 
change  in  development  is  quite  different  from  the  sys- 
tematic change  in  plan  or  detail  which  may  be  made 
by  a  continuous  guiding  agency  over  a  period  of  years. 

While  in  the  communities  studied,  departures  from 
the  plan  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  the 
evils  of  change  in  control  or  policy  are  demonstrated 
at  Vandergrift,  Boulder  City,  Overlook  Colony,  Kings- 
port.  Kapuskasing.  and  Yorkship  A'ilUige.  A  typical 
example  is  given  in  the  present  status  of  Vandergrift, 
Pa.  Under  the  Apollo  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  the  first  unit 
of  development  (including  the  business  district  and 
extending  to  the  old  railroad  cut)  followed  in  detail 
the  original  plan  of  1897.  Vandergrift  Heights  was 
already  in  existence  at  that  time.  After  the  change 
of  companies,  the  original  plan  became  dormant,  and 
the  area  between  the  first  unit  and  the  heights  has 
grown  from  each  side  in  a  planless  manner.  The  only 
instance  in  which  the  plan  was  preserved  even  in  a 
general  way  is  the  location  of  the  park,  which,  how- 
ever, has  lost  the  original  character  intended  and  is 
now  a  level  playfield  instead  of  the  natural  ravine 
proposed  to  be  preserved  in  the  original  plan. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  plan  of 
Boulder  City  are  set  forth  in  a  typewritten  report  on 
"The  Plan  of  Boulder  City,"  by  S.  R.  DeBoer  (pp. 
9-11)  : 

The  plaus  of  Boulder  City  were  approved  by  the  Department 
(of  the  Interior)  and  were  carried  out  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.  While  the  plans  were  followed  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  many  modifications  were  made.  The  general  axis 
of  the  town  was  shifted  to  save  grading  expense.  The  result 
was  that  the  street  lines  which,  on  the  plan,  were  carefully 
oriented  in  regard  to  sunlight,  are  not  that  way  on  the  ground. 
Residential  blocks  were  added  which  are  not  at  all  designed 
according  to  the  principles  of  city  planning  and  do  not  fit  the 
ideas  of  the  plan. 

There  was  no  control  over  the  location  of  business  houses. 
The  contractors  built  store  buildings  and  dormitories  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  city,  and  by  having  practically  a  monopoly 
on  retail  business  created  a  business  district  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  This  has  made  the  growth  of  the  city's 
business  district  impossible.  With  the  heart  of  the  plan  taken 
otit  there  was  only  the  street  .skeleton  left  without  any  co- 
ordination or  reason.  Until  tliese  business  buildings  are  re- 
moved after  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  dam,  the 
business  district  of  Boulder  City  cannot  amount  to  much. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  residential  blocks  of  the 
cit.v.  One  change  was  mentioned  in  the  location  of  the  resi- 
dences of  (loveriuneiit  employees.  The.se  residential  blocks 
were  shifted  from  a  very  sightly  and  high  location  to  the  base, 
and  south  slope,  of  the  hill  on  which  the  water  tank  is  located, 
a  hot  and  sunny  spot. 

In  the  residential  areas  of  the  town  the  blocks  were  laid 
out  according  to  the  general  plan  as  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. In  the  details  of  the  location  of  residences,  little  atten- 
tion was  i)aid  to  the  plans.     The  contractor  built  hundreds  of 
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cheap  cottages,  which  do  not  at  all  carry  out  the  ideas  of  play 
spaces,  interior  yards,  etc. 

The  business  plazas,  however,  are  followed  out  to  a  consider- 
able degree  and  it  will  be  possible  to  see  in  Boulder  City  to 
what  extent  the  principle  of  off-street  parking  will  relieve  con- 
gestion in  a  small  city.  Much  was  expected  of  the  architec- 
tural control  embodied  in  the  plans  as  approved  by  the 
Department.  Due  to  the  unhappy  building  of  another  business 
district,  so  far  architectural  control  has  amounted  to  very 
little. 

Overlook  Colony  is  another  example  of  unfortunate 
departure  from  plan.  The  original  plan  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  subsequent  real-estate  devel- 
opment has  borne  little  relation  to  that  originally  con- 
templated. In  spite  of  this  change  of  objective  and 
character,  a  number  of  plans  of  the  original  lay-out 
have  been  preserved  by  one  resident,  who  has  given 
copies  to  various  interested  persons  on  request,  with 
the  hope  that  the  original  plan  might  some  time 
materialize. 

Kingsport  is  typical  of  a  plan  which  has  undergone 
numerous  changes  and  revisions,  both  in  relation  to 
the  original  scheme  within  the  original  tract  under 
the  supervision  of  the  improvement  company  and  in 
areas  immediately  adjacent  by  parties  with  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  original  objective  beyond  using  it 
to  exploit  their  own  tracts.  This  is  largely  due  to  too 
rapid  growth  beyond  the  anticipated  limits. 

A  comparison  of  the  original  plan  for  Kapuskas- 
ing  with  the  present  development  shows  the  skeleton 
of  the  plan  essentially  unchanged  but  the  provision 
of  certain  uses  and  the  location  of  various  public 
buildings  departing  radically  from  those  originally 
planned.  The  failure  to  provide  the  bridge  to  the  rail- 
road station  as  originally  planned  has  reversed  the 
area  intended  for  business  from  the  central  to  the 
subordinate  section  of  the  plan,  the  main  entrance 
being  through  the  "back  door,"  so  to  speak.  This 
reversal  has  further  been  fixed  by  the  location  of  per- 
manent public  structures,  several  of  which  are  poorly 
related  to  their  sites.  The  adequacj^  or  practicality  of 
the  original  plan  or  of  the  reasons  for  the  subsequent 
change  is  not  in  question  here.  It  is  rather  an  illus- 
tration of  the  original  design  and  purposes  of  a  plan 
being  changed  through  the  exclusion  of  one  principal 
element  (in  this  case  a  bridge)  and  the  inclusion  of 
other  elements  without  due  consideration  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  nonobservance  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  original  plan  by  subsequent  development 
in  connection  with  the  war  housing  projects,  notably  at 
Yorkship  Village,  have  already  been  discussed.  (See 
p.  134.) 

The  following  remarks  were  noted  on  questionnaire 
returns  in  answer  to  the  question,  "How  does  recent 
development  vary  from  original   plan?" 


Alcoa,  Tenn..  Aluminum  Co.  of  America :  Very  little ;  some 
adjustment  of  streets  found  necessary. 

American  Falls,  Idaho,  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation : 
Practically  no  change,  except  Idaho  Street  has  been  extended 
through  public  square. 

Chatham  Village,  Pa.,  Buhl  Foundation :  Not  at  all. 

Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  supervising  architect :  Not  at  all. 

Country  Club  District,  Mo.,  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co. : 
Gradually  increasing  block  lengths. 

Eclipse  Park,  Wis. :  No  difference. 

Erwin,  Tenn.,  Holston  Land  Co. :  None. 

Firestone  Park,  Ohio,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. :  No 
changes. 

Forest  Hills  Gardens,  N.  Y.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation :  Two 
interior  parks  converted  into  "closes.''  Larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive dwellings  than  planned. 

Greenway  Parks,  Tex.,  J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Co. :  Same  as 
planned. 

Indian  Hill,  Mass.,  Indian  Hill  Co. :  No  change. 

Kaulton,  Ala.,  Kaulton  Lumber  Co.:  Not  at  all. 

Kohler,  Wis.,  Kohler  Co. :  No  change  of  any  consequence. 
Topography   influences   layout   of  each   new   section. 

Laurelhurst,  Oreg.,  Portland  City  Planning  Commission :  Deed 
restrictions  have  lapsed ;  since  then,  a  tendency  to  reduce  cost 
of  dwellings. 

Longview,  Wash.,  Longview  Planning  Council :  12,000  existing 
population  ;  planned  for  .50,000.     Result :  Scattered  development. 

Mariemont,  Ohio,  Emery  Memorial  Foundation :  Not  at  aU. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Inc. :  Very 
little;  homes  all  originally  to  be  owned,  now  10  percent  rented. 
Restrictions  amendable :  recently  amended  minium  cost  of 
building  requirement. 

Pullman,  111.,  Chicago  Municipal  Librarian :  Now  almost  com- 
pletely has  lost  its  identity.  Just  a  district  in  Chicago,  center- 
ing around  the  Pullman  Co.  offices.  No  planning  features  ap- 
parent now. 

Radburn,  N.  J.,  City  Housing  Corporation  :  It  does  not  vary. 

Rancho  Sante  Fe,  Calif.,  County  Planning  Commission :  Not 
at  all ;  proceeding  in  accordance  with  original  plans. 

Roland  Park,  Md.,  Roland  Park  Co. :  Streets :  originally  ma- 
cadam ;  now  concrete.  Park  strips :  reduced  in  size :  original 
plan  called  for  private  parks  in  rear  of  blocks,  now  aban- 
doned. Playground  not  designed  for  lower-income  groups. 
Increased  lot  frontage.     Swing  from  frame  to  stone  houses. 

Seneca  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Olean  City  Engineer :  No  difference. 

Silvertown,  Ga.,  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. :  Practically  no 
variation. 

St.  Francis  Wood,  Calif.,  St.  Francis  Homes  Association : 
Original  development  maintained. 

Torrance,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Commerce :  Original  plan  fol- 
lowed closely. 

By  and  large,  the  provisions  as  set  forth  in  the 
original  plans  of  the  communities  studied  have  been 
followed  closely  hy  the  developers,  whether  industry, 
realty,  or  philanthrop}-.  The  more  comprehensive 
and  inclusive  these  plans  have  been  and  the  more  fully 
they  have  been  carried  to  their  conclusion,  in  units 
even  if  not  in  whole,  the  better  has  been  the  result. 
Examples  of  outstandingly  successful  planned  com- 
munities in  this  respect  are  Forest  Hills  Gardens, 
Chicopee,  Roland  Park,  Hilton,  Norris,  Radburn, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Union  Park  Gardens,  Silver- 
town    (which  with  the  provision  of  street  trees  and 
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street  paving,  now  being  laid,  will  become  fully  as 
complete  as  Chicopee),  Hopedale,  Indian  Hill,  Mor- 
gan Park,  and,  to  some  extent,  Cradock  and  Fairfield. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  were  visited  in  the  field 
survey,  the  following  should  be  mentioned  on  the 
basis  of  observations  by  other  persons:  St.  Francis 
Wood.  Chatham  Village,  Country  Club  District, 
Kohler,  and  Torrance.  In  every  case,  it  is  found  that 
either  a  continuing  agency  or  a  subsequent  agency 
sympathetic  with  the  original  ideals  and  objectives 
of  the  plan  is  necessary  for  a  consistent  and,  therefore, 
probably  more  than  usually  successful  realization. 
It  matters  little  if  this  agency  be  industrial,  govern- 
mental (municipal,  State,  or  Federal),  real  estate,  or 
philanthropic,  if  the  plan  is  sound  and  the  execution 
sympathetic  and  consistent. 

The  Use  of  Legal  Restrictions 

The  provision  of  public  or  private  legal  restrictions 
regulating  the  physical  growth  and  development  or 
replanning  of  any  community  is  essentially  an  attempt 
to  assure  a  more  organized,  economical,  and  rational 
use  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  AVhere  these  restrictions  have  been  applied 
after  the  phj'sical  plant  has  been  established,  they 
very  often  form  the  only  protection  which  prevents 
individual  interests  from  pursuing  their  own  course 
without  reference  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  one 
another. 

The  following  remarks  from  questionnaires  regard- 
ing the  forms  of  control  which  cover  various  planned 
communities  are  worth  noting: 

Alcoa,  Tenn.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America :  No  zoning ;  build- 
ing code  contemplated :  only  fireproof  buildings  permitted  in 
business  sections  designated  as  "fire  districts."' 

American  Falls,  Idabo,  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion: "Zoning"  (not  an  ordinance):  use  in  business  district: 
cost  of  dwellings  in  residence  district.  Platting  control;  15- 
to  30-foot  setback.     Land  contract  based  upon  "zoning"  scheme. 

Arden.  Del.,  Arden  trustees:  "Zoning"   (area). 

Atlantic  Heights,  N.  H..  mayor  of  Portsmouth  :  Zoning  (use, 
height,  area )  ;  building  code. 

Coral  Gables,  F!a.,  supervising  architect:  Building  code; 
private  deed  restrictions,  tnled  with  plat. 

Country  Club  District,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  J.  C.  Nichols  In- 
vestment Co. :  Comprehensive  deed  restrictions,  filed  with 
plat  and  renewable  for  25-ycar  periods.  Zoning:  (use)  two- 
family,   (area)   6.000  square  feet — Homes  Association. 

Erwin,  Tenn.,   Holston  Land  Co. :   Private  deed  restrictions. 

Firestone  Park.  Ohio,  City  Planning  Commission :  Zoning 
(use.  area):   platting  control — Akron,   Ohio. 

Forest  Hills  (Jardens,  N.  Y.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation: 
Zoning  (use.  height,  area)  of  New  York  City;  building  code 
of  New  York  City;  deed  covenant. 

Grecnway  Parks,  Tex.,  J.  AY.  Lindsley  &  Co.:  Private  deed 
restrictions;  submission  of  house  plans;  restrictions  filed  with 
plat  in  Dallas  County. 

Hopedale,  Mass.,  planner:  Zoning  (privately  held);  private 
deed  restrictions. 


Indian  Hill,  Mass.,  Indian  Hill  Co. :  Building  code  of  Worces- 
ter (outside  tire  district)  ;  private  deed  restrictions  (not  filed 
with  plat)  ;  general  building  ordinances. 

Janesville,  including  Overlook  Heights,  Wis.,  Modern  Hous- 
ing Corporation:  City  and  State  building  code;  zoning  (1st 
residential  district)  height  45  feet;  area  not  over  60  percent 
of  lot  nor  closer  tlian  15  feet  of  street,  8  feet  of  side  lot  lines, 
10  feet  of  rear  lot  line. 

Kohler,  Wis.,  Kohler  Co. :  Zoning ;  private  deed  restrictions 
(use). 

Laurelhurst,  Portland,  Oreg.,  City  Planning  Commission : 
Zoning :  one-family ;  building  code ;  private  deed  restrictions 
(one-family,  white  only)  ;  some  filed  with  plat;  others  with 
deed. 

Lawrence  Farms.  N.  Y.,  New  Castle  Planning  Board:  Zon- 
ing :  residential  area :  private  restrictions ;  plans  must  he 
approved  by  developer. 

Longview,  Wash.,  planning  council :  No  zoning  ordinance  has 
been  passed;  maximum  population  controlled  by  private  re- 
strictions in  lieu  of  zoning.  Private  deed  restrictions  filed 
with  plat.     Ordinary  building  code. 

Marcus   Hook,  Pa.,  planners  :  Proprietary  control  by  company. 

Mariemont,  Ohio,  Emery  Memorial  Foundation :  Zoning :  25- 
foot  set-back  and  16  feet  free  space  between  structures ;  Ohio 
building  code :  land  and  deed  restrictions  filed  with  plat. 

Morgan  Park.  Minn.,  Morgan  Park  Co.:  Zoning  (Duluth)  : 
use,  height,  area;  building  code;  Morgan  Park  Co.  private  deed 
restrictions,  filed  with  city. 

Norris,  Tenn.,  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority :  Proprietary  con- 
trol.    Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.,  Palos  Verdes  Estates:  All 
private  restrictions ;  housing  code ;  Los  Angeles  County  Build- 
ing Code;  filed  by  declaration  after  plat  and  included  by 
reference  in  deed.  Comprehensive  zoning  regulations :  light 
and  air,  yard,  courts,  set-back  requirements  (similar  to  Roland 
Park).  Permanent  art  jury  and  community  maintenance 
association. 

Radburn,  N.  J.,  City  Housing  Corporation :  Municipal  zoning 
system;  building  code  (Borough  of  Fairlawn)  ;  comprehensive 
deed  restrictions,  filed  with  plat. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe.  Calif.,  county  planning  board  and  Santa 
Fe  Laud  Improvement  Co.:  County  zoning  ordinance;  art  jury: 
protective  covenant  (until  1973)  which  is  recorded;  county 
building  code.  Protective  restrictions  adopted  by  property 
owners  (Rancho  Santa  Fe  Association).  This  cooperative 
corporation  has  right  to  enforce  restrictions,  levy  assessments, 
etc. 

River  Oaks.  Tex..  River  Oaks  Corporation:  No  zoning  in 
height;  building  code;  private  deed  restrictions,  filed  with  plat. 

Roland  Park.  Md.,  Roland  Park  Co.:  Zoning  (use,  height, 
area);  building  code;  comprehensive  deed  restrictions  filed 
with  plat. 

Seneca  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Olean  city  engineer :  No  municipal 
zoning:  a  building  code;  building-line  restriction  for  single 
dwellings  in  deed. 

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio,  planner:  Municipal  zoning;  platting 
control,  private  deed  reslrictions ;  proprietary  control  by  Van 
Sweringen  Co. 

Silvertown,  Ga.,  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. :  Proprietary 
control. 

St.  Francis  Wood,  Calif.,  St.  Francis  Homes  Association: 
Private  deed  restrictions — St.  Francis  Homes  Association  en- 
forces restrictions  governing  the  property.  Funds  for  main- 
tenance of  recreation  areas  rai.sed  through  annual  assessment 
charge. 
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Torrance,  Calif.,  chamber  of  commerce :  Zoning ;  building 
code ;  restriction  as  to  type  of  building. 

Westingliouse  Village,  Pa.,  township  commissioners :  Zoning ; 
building  code ;  private  deed  restrictions. 

Westover,  Mass.,  Westover  Corporation :  Zoning ;  building 
code;  private  deed  restrictions,  filed  with  plat. 

Yorkship  Village,  N.  J.,  United  States  Shipping  Board  :  Pri- 
vate deed  restrictions ;  building  code. 

Ziou,  111.,  city  clerk:  Zoning  (use,  height,  area);  building 
code;  private  restrictions  (1,100-year  lease). 

The  value  of  municipal  zoning  and  building  codes 
and  of  private  deed  restrictions  in  protecting  and  pro- 
moting more  coordinated  use  of  land  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  developers,  public  officials,  and 
the  courts  in  relation  to  the  character  of  population 
and  the  development,  the  resulting  stability  of  use  and 
values,  and  benefits  to  health  and  general  welfare. 

The  Physical  Plan  as  Compared  with  Legal  Restric- 
tions.— It  would  seem  obvious  that  legal  restrictions 
can  only  go  part  way  in  creating  these  benefits  and 
that  the  physical  plan  upon  which  the  restrictions  are 
based  should  contribute  its  full  share  in  maintaining 
the  integritj'  of  the  development.  However,  the  value 
of  physical  arrangement  of  the  i^lan  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  stability  of  use  and  value  through  specific 
forms  for  each  specific  use  has  not  always  been  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  reason  for  this  may  lie 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  the  developer  applies 
upon  the  ground  a  form  he  feels  may  prevent  a  change 
at  any  point  to  some  use  more  remunerative  to  him. 
If,  however,  consideration  is  given  to  the  lowering  of 
adjacent  values  by  such  a  change,  the  loss  to  the  com- 
munity will  practically  always  more  than  offset  the 
gain  to  the  individual. 

However,  planning  for  specific  use  by  physical  meth- 
ods is  not  intended  entirely  to  prevent  all  change.  It 
is  essential  that  the  amount  and  proportions  of  uses 
in  a  town  change  with  the  need  of  the  town.  The 
purjiose  of  planning  is  not  to  stop  this  change  but  to 
cause  it  to  take  place  with  the  minimum  of  friction 
due  to  (1)  juxtaposition  of  uses  more  or  less  mutually 
dei3reciating,  and  (2)  obsolescence  of  physical  provi- 
sions before  their  physical  deterioration.  In  the  past, 
in  unplanned  communities,  changes  have  taken  place 
by  small  and  scattered  units,  therebj-  causing  a  maxi- 
mum of  peripheral  friction.  Moreover,  the  same  area 
has  gone  through  a  rapid  succession  of  changes,  thereby 
destroying  construction  still  physically  useful ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  change  of  high-class  residence  to  low-class 
residence  and  then  to  business.  In  contradistinction, 
planning  contemplates  such  changes  as  the  orderly 
growth  of  business  into  areas  first  devoted  to  other 
uses  only  where  and  when  this  growth  is  actually 
needed  and  where  it  will  entail  a  maximum  of  addi- 
tions to  value  with  a  minimum  of  destruction  to  ex- 
isting value. 


Various  physical  forms  which  planned  communities 
have  utilized  in  plaiming  for  and  stabilizing  specific 
use  have  been  previously  discussed  in  connection  with 
form  and  arrangement,  retention  of  identity,  and 
obsolescence. 

The  value  of  the  physical  plan  in  preserving  the 
qualities  sought  may  be  judged  by  observing  planned 
areas  where  restrictions  in  one  form  or  another  have 
been  inadequate  or  lacking  and  where  the  physical 
plan  has  had  to  stand  alone.  Some  interesting  ob- 
servations have  been  made  in  this  respect  by  Howard 
K.  Menhinick  in  connection  with  a  visit  to  Riverside, 
111. :  - 

*  *  *  in  1869  there  was  an  attempt  to  erect  a  private 
house  on  Long  Common  and  *  *  *  jxr.  Olmsted  wrote  a 
letter  of  protest.  This  protest  was  evidently  a  success,  for 
no  house  was  ever  built  upon  Long  Common  nor  is  one  likely 
to  be  built  there  iu  the  near  future.  Only  recently  when  a 
party  composed  of  outside  interests,  aiming  at  political  control 
of  the  village,  declared  at  a  public  meeting  that  they  hojjed 
before  the  end  of  another  year  to  see  the  useless  Long  Common 
cut  up  into  building  lots  and  covered  with  apartments,  the 
town.speople  arose  in  arms  and  defeated  the  party  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

The  winding  streets  which  discourage  through  traffic  and 
the  generous  open  space.s  which  preserve  the  amenities  have 
in  the  past  enabled  Riverside  to  maintain  its  identity  as  a 
village  of  fine  homes  against  all  sorts  of  undesirable  encroach- 
ments. The  forces  which  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
residential  values  of  Riverside  are  stronger  today  than  they 
have  ever  been.  A  threatening  invasion  by  apartments  is  one 
of  the  dangers.  The  construction  of  the  splendid  Chicago 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  western  boundary  of  Riverside,  across 
the  Desplaines  River,  will  doubtless  attract  large  crowds,  and 
once  again  Riverside  will  appreciate  its  buffers  of  park  land 
and  its  generally  indirect  street  system. 

*  *  *  Although  Riverside  has  been  without  the  advantages 
of  stringent  private-deed  restrictions  and  architectural  control, 
as  we  know  them  today,  yet  the  provision  of  adequate  open 
spaces,  the  setting  of  houses  well  back  from  the  streets  among 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  consequent  attraction  of  people  with 
good  taste  and  community  pride,  have  accomplished  much  the 
same  result. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  although  a  solid  public  opinion 
has  here  taken  the  place  of  some  form  of  legal  restric- 
tion, the  form  of  the  phj'sical  plan  has  not  only  been 
an  effective  instrument  in  discouraging  undesirable  en- 
ci'oachment  but  has  undoubtedh-  been  responsible  for 
creating  and  perpetuating  the  public  support.  An- 
other example  of  jDhysical  stability  may  be  observed  in 
the  private  "places"  in  St.  Louis.  Speaking  of  them 
in  connection  with  .street  traffic,  Harry  D.  Freeman 
states  that :  ^ 

The  well-known  jDrivatc  "places"  of  St.  Louis  are  living 
examples  of  residential  stability  produced  largely  by  prohibiting 
through    traffic.     Since    horse-and-buggy    days,    these    famous 


-  "Riverside  Sixty  Tears  Later,  '  in  Landscape  J.rchitecture,  January 
1932. 

"  In  "Obsolescence  in  Cities"  in  The  Planners'  Journal,  March-April 
1936. 
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Ijlaces  have  made  a  valiant  stand  against  tlie  forces  working 
to  destroy  them.  Only  one — the  venerable  old  Vaudeventer 
Place,  off  Grand  Avcnne  in  the  center  of  obsolescent  St.  Louis — 
has  succumbed  completely  after  generations. 

One  of  the  two  entrances  to  the  single,  boulevard-type  street 
in  each  of  these  places  is  kept  open  for  local  traffic.  Thus, 
seclusion  from  traffic  and  noise  is  accomplished  by  physical 
means.  The  traffic  evil  cannot  be  legislated  or  contracted  out 
of  existence ;  it  must  be  physically  planned  or  replanued  out. 

In  cases  where  both  planning  and  restrictions  have 
been  comprehensively  incorporated,  the  only  indication 
of  the  etTectiveness  of  the  phj'sical  plan  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  its  purpose  is  in  the  history  of  applica- 
tion of  pressure  for  change  in  various  parts  of  a  com- 
munity. It  has  been  seen  that  the  pressures  exerted 
for  a  change  of  use  at  Forest  Hills  Gardens  have  not 
been  on  the  culs-de-sac  or  the  narrow  curved  residential 
streets,  but  at  points  where  the  specific  use  desired  has 
not  been  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  phj'sical  arrangement. 

It  must  be  concluded  from  the  experiences  in  the 
communities  studied  that  more  than  one  form  of  pro- 
tection is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  The  artic- 
ulated i^lan  by  its  nature  cannot  make  every  part  of  its 
organization  wholly  immune  from  the  pressure  of  non- 
conforming use  and  outside  influence  any  more  than  the 
convertible  plan  can  make  every  part  satisfactory  for 
every  use.  Each  factor  of  protection,  however,  has  its 
own  particular  qualities  which  can,  if  compi'ehensively 
organized,  mutually  make  up  for  the  limitations  and 
increase  the  strength  of  the  other. 

Community  Government 

The  communities  founded  by  industry  included  in 
this  studj-  have  been  placed  under  a  variety  of  forms 
and  stages  of  control  and  regulation.  TJie  main  types 
are :  the  private  company  town  in  which  a  more  or  less 
autocratic  and  benevolent  form  of  government  exists; 
the  incorporated  company  town  which,  while  operating 
as  a  municipality  through  publically  elected  oiEcials, 
is  nevertheless  dominated  liy  the  policies  of  the  com- 
pany; the  company  town  which  has  passed  through 
these  transition  stages  to  a  town  or  city  no  longer  in- 
fluenced by  company  control;  the  war  housing  towns, 
under  county,  citj-,  or  their  own  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  other  governmentally  developed  communities 
wiiich  are  essentially  like  ''company  towns,"  and  the 
independent   incorporated   diversified   industrial   city. 

In  those  communities  founded  by  reality  or  philan- 
thropic interests,  diiferent  but  no  less  effective  forms 
of  control  are  to  be  found,  such  as  the  realty  company 
acting  as  an  administrative  head  of  a  newly  formed 
community,  the  appointed  association  filling  the  same 
capacity  as  a  municipal  administration,  the  citizens 
association  with  elected  officers,  and  the  incorporated 
town  functioning  in  the  usual  municipal  manner. 


Representative  communities  of  the  type  now  incor- 
porated as  municipalities  are  listed  below,  with  their 
form  of  government  indicated: 

Alcoa,  Tenn.,  city  manager  and  council. 
American  Falls,  Idaho,  mayor  and  council. 
Coral  Gables,   Fla.,  commission  form. 
Fairfield,  Ala.,  mayor  and  council. 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  city  manager  and  council. 
Longview,  Wash.,  mayor  and  council. 
Ludlow,  Mass.,  mayor  and  council. 
Noreg  (Brooklawn),  N.  J.,  mayor  and  council. 
Silvertown,  Ga.,  mayor  and  council. 
Torrance,  Calif.,  council  of  five  members. 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,   mayor  and   council. 

Additional  incorporated  communities  among  those 
studied  are  Hopedale,  Mass.;  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio; 
Zion,  111.;  Columbus,  Kv. ;  Midland,  Pa.:  and  River- 
side, 111. 

While  the  form  of  government  which  a  community 
may  adopt  may  seem  at  first  thought  to  be  but  indi- 
rectly related  to  the  phj'sical  plan,  it  is  upon  this  gov- 
ernment that  the  administration,  maintenance,  and 
successful  operation  of  the  town,  represented  bj'  the 
physical  plan  as  well  as  the  population,  depends.  Cer- 
tain features  possible  and  even  desirable  in  a  company 
town,  or  one  rented  from  a  single  agency,  may  be  out 
of  place  and  even  objectionable  in  a  connnunitj'  oper- 
ating under  a  municipal  government,  to  which  the 
land  in  pul)lic  ownership  is  entrusted.  The  small  areas 
of  public  land  in  front  of  house  groups  have  been 
pointed  out  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  at  Brook- 
lawn  and  Yorkship.  The  street  and  alley  arrange- 
ment at  Westfield,  Ala.,  rather  unique  and  entirely 
successful  for  that  type  of  community  under  company 
control  and  supervision,  would  hardly  be  adapted  to 
maintenance  by  a  municipal  government.  There  are 
certain  definite  disadvantages  to  the  interior  park  or 
playground,  either  in  public  ownership  or  as  private 
easements,  or  to  the  tj'pe  of  interior  block  arrange- 
ment found  at  Morgan  Park,  Chatham  Village,  or 
Whitinsville,  or  to  the  group  garage  as  at  Hojiedale 
and  Chicopee,  except  where  there  is  some  proprietary 
authority  or  owners'  association  to  hold  the  title  and 
assimie  the  administration  and  maintenance. 

Thus,  it  is  important  to  the  plaimer  to  have  some 
assurance,  or  at  least  an  outline,  of  the  administrative 
pattern  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  founding 
agency  before  he  can  i-econnncnd  anj-  form  of  physical 
plan.  Many  of  the  schemes  of  group  housing  and  co- 
ojjerative  living,  while  in  themselves  entirely  sound, 
economical,  feasible,  and  desirable,  are  questionable 
if  we  try  to  incorporate  them  with  our  usual  forms 
of  municipal  government.  This  alone,  however,  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  need  and  desirabil- 
ity of  every  new  form  of  community  pattern.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  such  developments  as 
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Radburn,  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  and  Roland  Park 
have  been  outstandingly  successful  in  providing 
through  home  associations  for  a  community  life  within 
a  larger  corporate  area,  and  others  like  Chatham  Vil- 
lage and  Morgan  Park  through  rental  by  a  single 
agency.  Considering  the  former  as  representative  of 
the  higher  income  groups  of  home  owners  and  the 
latter  of  the  medium  and  lower  income  groups  of 
renters,  it  seems  entirely  feasible  to  form  our  commu- 
nities, not  necessarilj'  in  completely  segregated  units 
but  as  distinct  groupings  in  a  larger  municipal  unit, 
each  being  an  integral  part  of  such  larger  adminis- 
trative area,  yet  each  with  an  entity  and  individuality 
of  its  own,  caring  for  its  own  needs  beyond  the  point 
where  the  larger  unit  ceases  to  function  efficiently. 

The  Realization  of  Objectives  of 
Planned  Communities 

Without  any  attempt  to  create  by  a  list  of  "testi- 
monials" a  false  impression  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  those  planned  communities  studied  in  obtaining  the 
objectives  desired,  for  failures  are  often  to  be  found, 
the  following  remarks  may  be  noted  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  field  survey,  relating  to  the  success  or 
failures  of  these  communities  with  regard  to  living 
and  working  conditions,  physical  arrangement  of  the 
plan,  stability  of  land  use  and  values,  lower  labor 
and  population  turn-over,  and  a  more  contented  popu- 
lation. 

Alcoa,  Tenn.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America :  Living  conditions 
are  good.  Housing  is  comfortable  and  adequate.  Shade  trees 
have  been  set  out  on  all  streets.  60  jjercent  of  the  houses  are 
on  streets  paved  with  concrete,  and  the  remainder  of  streets 
are  hard  surfaced.  I-IO  acres  of  park  lands  have  been  set 
aside.  Large  swimming  pool  of  900,000-gallon  capacity  has 
been  built  and  is  operated  by  the  city.  White  and  colored 
residents  live  in  separate  sections  of  the  city.  This  plan  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  and  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
both  races.  Working  conditions  are  very  good.  Plant  build- 
ings are  large  and  airy,  all  of  modern  fireproof  construction, 
and  practically  all  are  within  walking  distance  of  the  homes 
of  Alcoa  residents.  Land  values  fluctuate  very  little,  due  to 
the  stability  of  employment  conditions.  Due  to  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  city  plan,  the  stability  of  laud  use  continues 
to  follow  an  even  curve. 

American  Falls.  Idaho.  United  States  Bureau  of  Keelamatiou : 
Business  development :  due  to  financial  depression  and  other 
reasons,  towTi  has  grown  little.  Anticipate  increase  in  demand 
for  property  with  prosperity. 

Atlantic  Heights,  N.  H.,  Mayor :  Preplanning,  decided  benefit. 
Maintained  strictly  as  re.sidential ;  values  static ;  low  rents 
maintained. 

Chicopee,  Ga.,  Chicopee  Mfg.  Co. :  Living  and  working  con- 
ditions improved. 

Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  supervising  architect :  Cost  restrictions, 
set-backs,  etc.,  included  in  deeds  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

Country  Club  district,  Mo.,  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Co. : 
Business  development :  S  neighborhood  shopping  centers.  Phys- 
ical   arrangement    of   plan :    curved    streets    related    to    main 


arteries.  Stability  of  land  use  and  values :  restrictions  en- 
forced by  homes  association.  Population  turn-over,  very  small. 
Financed  its  own  way. 

Eclipse  Park,  Wis.,  city  planning  commission :  High  class  of 
occupants  for  industrial  town ;  stability  of  land  use  and  values, 
good. 

Erwin,  Tenn.,  Holston  Land  Co. :  Good  living  conditions, 
physical  arrangement  of  plan,  and  stability  of  land  use; 
no  business  development ;  fair  stability  of  land  values ;  10 
percent  population  turnover;  industrial  aid  (objective). 

Fairfield,  Ala.,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  depart- 
ment of  sanitation  and  welfare :  Labor  turn-over  for  last  6 
years  in  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  less  than  0.7  of 
1  percent. 

Firestone  Park,  Ohio,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. :  Land 
values  don't  fluctuate  rapidly  ;  no  changes  in  land  use ;  working 
conditions  improved. 

Forest  Hills  Gardens,  N.  Y.,  Russell  Sage  Foundation :  Pre- 
lalanning  fashioned  harmonious  design ;  land  use,  stable,  as 
well  as  property  values  (maintained  by  gardens  corporation 
of  home  owners).  Attracted  high-class  residents.  Population 
turn-over,  less  than  5  percent  annually. 

Goodyear  Heights,  Akron,  Ohio,  Goodyear  Heights  Realty  Co. : 
Success  in  regard  to  element  of  low  down  payment,  and  avoid- 
ance of  mill  type  of  village. 

Greenway  Parks,  Tex.,  J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Co. :  Population 
turn-over,  almost  none ;  original  objective  attained  in  private 
park  area  and  expecting  profit. 

Hilton,  Va.,  Newport  News  Land  Corporation,  subsidiary  of 
Shipbuilding  Co. :  250  homes  vacant  when  taken  over  by 
company  in  1924.     Now  all  homes  filled,  with  a  waiting  list. 

Indian  Hill,  Mass.,  Indian  Hill  Co.,  subsidiary  of  the  Norton 
Co.:  Success,  in  all  particulars.  Physical  arrangement:  on 
basis  of  esi)erience  would  make  no  change.  Financial :  small 
loss  resulting  from  maintenance  of  certain  public  services,  and; 
in  effort  to  avoid  a  profit. 

Kaulton,  Ala.,  Kaul  Lumber  Co. :  Success :  higher  type  of 
labor,  reduced  turn-over,  contentment  of  worker. 

Kohler,  Wis.,  Kohler  Co. :  Success,  in  all  particulars.  In- 
crement retained  by  home  owner. 

Laurelhurst,  Oreg.,  Portland  City  Planning  Commission :: 
Character  of  development  maintained  by  deed  restrictions  and 
zoning;  stability  of  land  use  and  property  values  maintained, 
not  allowing  for  present  depressed  market.  Better  the  district, 
greater  the  fall  in  value. 

Lawrence  Farms,  N.  Y.,  New  Castle  Planning  Board:  High- 
class  character  maintained  through  restrictions. 

Longview,  Wash.,  Longview  Planning  Oou/ncil :  Effective- 
ness of  physical  plan.  Good.  However,  as  Longview  was  de- 
signed for  50,000  population,  jiresent  state  of  development 
makes  the  police  and  fire  departments  expensive  and  prac- 
tically prohibits  any  expenditure  on  parks.  This  has  resulted 
from  considerable  areas  within  the  city  being  undeveloped 
and  homes  on  the  whole,  well  scattered.  Has  resulted,  by 
being  so  scattered  In  being  rather  an  exjwnsive  city  to- 
administer.  Heavy  investments  in  power  lines,  water  mains, 
pavements,  and  sidewalks  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  planned 
population. 

Mariemoiit,  Ohio.  Emery  Memorial  Foundation.:  Land 
values;  constantly  increasing:  land  use  cannot  be  atfected 
by  encroachment  of  factories  and  limitation  of  shops  through 
zoning  in  land  contract.  Population  turn-over,  6  percent. 
Physical  arrangement  makes  one  lot  as  good  as  another. 

Morgan  Park,  Minn.,  Morgan  Park  Co. :  Land  and  buildings, 
depi-eciation  50  percent;  low  maintenance  cost  due  to  concrete- 
construction. 
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North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. :  Housing 
plan,  successful  25  years  ago.  Raised  standards  in  commu- 
nity and  of  employees. 

Palos  Vcrdes  Estates,  Calif.,  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Inc. : 
Planned  for  and  has  achieved  permanence  as  high-class  resi- 
dential suburb. 

Radburn,  N.  J.,  city  housing  corporation:  Living  conditions 
and  physical  arrangement  of  plan,  definitely  satisfactory;  bus- 
iness development,  retarded  because  of  depression ;  stability 
of  land  use,  permanent,  due  to  restrictions ;  stability  of  land 
values,  problematical,  due  to  economic  conditions ;  6  percent 
vacancies  at  present. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif.,  San  Diego  County  Planning  Com- 
mission :  Preplanning  has  controlled  all  factors  except  jjrop- 
erty  values  upset  by  noncontrollable  economic  conditions. 
High-class  living  conditions;  retention  of  increment  by  various 
owners;  no  population  turn-over;  original  objective  of  resi- 
dential and  horticultural  (citrus  fruit)  development  achieved; 
good  stability  of  land  use. 

Roland  Park,  Md.,  Roland  Park  Co. :  Development  successful 
beyond  usual  by  reason  of  value  and  ability  to  meet  compe- 
tition, due  to  restrictions  (use  and  social  requirements)  as 
early  as  1890,  carefully  administered  by  company,  and  in- 
sistence on  well-designed  houses.  Business  development,  lim- 
ited. Winding  roads,  park  areas,  and  landscaije  plan  have 
been  of  value.  10  percent  vacancies  in  growing  develoj)- 
ment,  now  less  than  1  percent. 

Seneca  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Olean  city  engineer:  Preplanning 
established  stability  of  land  use  and  property  values  and  tyiJe 
of  occupancy. 

Shaker  Heights.  Ohio,  planner :  Success,  due  to  rigid  deed 
and  building  restrictions,  zoning,  and  excellent  municipal 
administration. 

South  Manchester,  Conn.,  Cheney  Silk  Mills :  Policy  of 
housing  employees  has  well  proven  itself  in  lower  turn-over, 
neighborhood  and  social  life.  Rents  on  a  par  with  rest  of 
town.     Avoidance  of  mill  village. 

Torrance,  Calif.,  chamber  of  commerce :  Living  conditions : 
ideal  climatically;  working  conditions,  excellent;  protective 
zoning  for  industrial  occupancy  attracted  nonspeculativc 
ownershiji  of  lands ;  industries  stabilized  land  values ;  zoning 
assured  freedom  from  industrial  nuisances ;  negligible  turn- 
over of  labor ;  increasing  industrial  employment.  Successful, 
since  it  was  planned  for  industry.     Steady  incomes. 

Vandergrift,  Pa.,  mayor :  Present  company  realizing  benefits 
of  farsightedness  of  Apollo  Iron  &  Steel  Co. — more  content- 
ment and  stability  of  population. 

Westinghouse  Village,  Pa.,  Tinicum  Township  Commissioners: 
Success,  due  to  type  of  population  and  housing. 

From  tlie  above  remarks  and  otlier  data  noted 
tliroughoiit  this  study,  and  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  exceptions  in  each  case,  the  following 
facts  would  appear  to  stand  otit : 

1.  That  the  industries  entering  upon  a  program  of 
developing  a  community  according  to  a  carefully  con- 
sidered plan  are  doing  so  for  purely  business  reasons, 
tliat  tliey  consider  it  is  "good  business"  to  do  so  and 
that,  in  general,  they  have  been  justified  in  their  belief. 

2.  That  the  war  housing  developments  have  made 
a  very  real  and  successful  contribution  to  the  field  of 
community  planning  not  only  for  the  immediate  popu- 
lation but  as  examples  from  wlviili  much  can  be 
learned. 


3.  Tliat  real-estate  agencies  of  the  sounder  type  have 
begun  to  appreciate  the  values  inherent  in  the  "com- 
munity jjlan"'  as  a  profit-making  venture. 

4.  That  philanthropic  agencies,  willing  to  work  on 
a  narrower  margin  than  the  real-estate  developer, 
have  contributed  something  very  valuable  to  progress 
in  this  field  which  no  other  agency  could  give. 

5.  That  the  persons  living  in  these  connnunities  in 
general  are  securing  better  living  conditions  and  com- 
munity life  than  those  living  in  the  ordinary  type  of 
development  at  the  same  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
that  they  are  generalh'  themselves  convinced  that  this 
is  a  fact. 

Past  and  Present  Driving  Forces 
and  Future  Policies 

In  closing  our  discussion  of  planned  communities, 
it  seems  desirable  to  return  to  the  factors  which  have 
caused  them  and  the  objectives  which  they  were 
intended  to  realize. 

Briefly,  industry  desired  to  locate  near  raw  mate- 
rials, to  draw  and  hold  an  adequate  labor  supply  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  to  lower  labor  turn- 
over by  providing  facilities  for  family  life,  to  remove 
itself,  if  possible,  from  the  undue  dominance  of  labor 
agitation  in  an  existing  community,  to  escape  undue 
competition  for  labor,  high  land  values,  high  taxes, 
and  resulting  high  operating  costs.  The  beiiefits 
achieved  as  well  as  the  pitfalls  under  this  policy  M-ith 
relation  to  the  town  and  its  peojole  have  been  pointed 
out. 

In  the  communities  founded  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, we  have  seen  the  successful  realization  of  com- 
munities founded  for  war  emergency  but  providing 
for  a  permanent  population  after  the  war.  This  real- 
ization has  been,  like  most  of  the  company  towns,  the 
result  of  a  form  of  subside  on  the  part  of  the  founding 
agency.  In  the  one  instance,  the  subsidy-  was  justified 
by  emergency  war  conditions,  in  the  other,  by  antici- 
pated and  realized  benefits  to  both  industry  and 
empIoA'ees. 

The  communities  founded  by  real  estate  interests 
have  in  general  been  successes  or  failures  as  communi- 
ties and  financially  according  to  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  conceived  and 
executed. 

The  communities  founded  by  philanthropic  agencies 
have  given  us  excellent  case  studies  in  community 
planning.  They  have,  in  general,  attracted  a  higher 
income  group  than  originally  anticipated.  This  would 
indicate  two  things — their  desirability  and  the  need 
for  similar  developments  to  satisfy  an  evident  demand 
for  a  better  type  of  living. 

It  .seems  inilikely  that  the  objectives  of  industry,  gov- 
ernment, real  estate,  and  phihinthrojjy  will,  under  nor- 
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mal  conditions,  change  greatly  from  those  of  tlie  past. 
Indications  that  these  policies  are  continuing  at  present 
are  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  company  towns  of  Chicopee  and  Silver- 
town,  in  the  Government  towns  of  Boulder  City,  Nor- 
ris,  and  the  "Greenbelts,"  in  the  philanthropic  project 
of  Chatham  Village,  and  in  the  recently  platted  realty 
project  of  Grandyle  Village  at  Grand  Island,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  If  the  policies  now  being  followed  by 
the  Federal  Government  continue  or  if  the  policy  of 
decentralized  industry  should  develop  more  markedly 
than  at  present,  it  is  inevitable  that  new  communities, 
either  separate  or  contigous  to  existing  urban  centers, 
will  take  place.  The  upward  swing  in  realty  develop- 
ment has  already  started.  If  the  plaimed  community 
in  the  various  forms  in  which  we  have  found  it  in  this 
study  has  offered  advantages  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  future  growth  can  follow  even 
better  patterns  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  found- 
ing agency  and  the  prospective  inliabitants.  It  has 
been  the  essential  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  the 
experiences  which  existing  planned  communities  have 
encountered  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  in  the  past. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  general  observation 
based  on  this  study  may  be  made. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  to  organize  areas  in  terms 
of  community  units,  not  blocks  and  lots,  each  unit 
carrying  with  it  its  own  facilities  for  residence,  busi- 
ness, schools,  and  recreation,  and  possibly  industry, 
modified  according  to  its  location  in  a  metropolitan, 
rural,  or  wholly  isolated  region. 

The  idea  of  the  cellular  city  or  the  neighborhood  as 
a  commvmity  unit  is,  of  course,  not  new,  and  its  ad- 
vantages within  practical  limits  are  being  increasingly 
realized  as  filling  certain  economic  requirements  which 
our  present  orthodox  form  of  layout  sadly  lacks. 
Here  again,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  close  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  the  type  of  community 
I^resented  in  this  study  and  the  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity  unit  so   well   set  forth   by   Robert   Whitten, 


Clarence  Perry,  Thomas  Adams,  and  others.  They 
have  made  a  contribution  to  economical  administration 
of  government  as  well  as  to  a  better  form  of  living. 
This  form  of  organization  is  not  an  uimatural  tend- 
ency, as  is  seen  in  the  communities  studied  and  in  others 
that  have  grown  up  on  either  side  of  the  transit  or 
transportation  lines  of  railroads,  highways,  or  water 
courses.  What  is  needed  is  better  definition  and  direc- 
tion of  growth.  The  unit  of  growth  and  change  in  a 
community  should  not  be  merely  the  lot  or  the  block. 
Neither  are  self-sufficient,  neither  can  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely into  larger  units  without  comprehensive  or- 
ganization, both  have  a  high  degree  of  peripheral 
friction  and  thus  affect  or  are  affected  by  the  noncon- 
forming and  incongruous  uses  of  their  neighbors.  Sta- 
bility may  be  obtained,  however,  through  the  use  of  the 
community  unit  which  is  to  a  sufficient  degree  self- 
protecting  and  self-contained,  and  can  thus  be  added 
to  a  larger  urban  area  with  a  minimum  of  marginal 
friction  and  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  existing 
uses  and  facilities.  The  stability  thus  obtained  will 
avoid  wasteful  change  within  the  unit,  while  undue 
rigidity  will  be  avoided  because  future  adjacent  units 
can  be  adapted  within  themselves  to  changing  condi- 
tions. Thus,  we  may  conceive  of  the  connnunity  either 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  entity  as  we  have  found  it 
in  the  sejiarate  towns  discussed  in  the  study,  or  as  a 
homogeneous  unit  integrated  with  others  of  its  kind 
into  an  urban  or  metropolitan  area,  its  size  depending 
on  the  prevailing  densities  designed  for  it,  its  individu- 
ality upon  the  type  and  income  of  the  population  for 
which  it  is  planned,  its  unity  secured  by  relegating 
business  and  through  traffic  to  the  borders  instead  of 
the  center  of  the  vmit,  and  its  community  solidarity 
based  upon  the  educational,  recreational,  and  religious 
life  as  its  focal  culmination.  Of  the  many  lessons 
learned  from  a  study  of  planned  communities,  this  con- 
cept of  the  neighborhood  unit  is  easily  the  most 
important. 
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construction  features.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1920.  408  p.  illus.,  maps,  plans,  diagrs.,  cross  sections, 
tables,  charts. 

M.\GNUSS0N,  Leifub.  Housiug  by  employers  in  the  United 
States.  Washington,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1920.  283  p. 
Illus.,  maps,  plans,  tables.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.   Bulletin  No.  263;  Miscellaneous  Series.) 

JlE-iKiN,  Budgett.  Model  factories  and  villages :  ideal  condi- 
tions of  labour  and  housing.  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  100.5. 
480  p.     illus.,  plans. 

NoLEN.  John.  Industrial  village  communities  in  the  United 
States.  (Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning,  January  1921; 
vol.  11,  p.  6-9.     illus.) 

•  List   of   low-cost   housing   developments   in    the   United 

States.  (In  his  More  houses  for  Bridgeport ;  report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  1916,  p.  47-57.     illus.,  plan.) 

New    towns    for   old.     Achievements   in   civic    improve- 


ments  in    some   American    small    towns    and    neighborhoods. 
Boston,    Marsliall    Jones    Co.,    1927.     177    p.     illus.,    jjlans- 
cross  sections. 
New  towns  versus  existing  cities.     (City  Planning.  April 


'Compiled  in  the  Library  of  the  Dep.Titnient  of  Recional  Plnnning 
Harvard  tnivirsity,  by  Katherine  McNamara,  Librarian,  to  accompany 
this  monograpb. 


1926 ;  vol.  2.  p.  69-78,  illus.,  maps.) 

President's  Conference  on  Home  BtJiLDiNO  and  Home  Owner- 
ship. Industrial  decentralization  and  housing.  (In  its 
[Final  reports],  1932;  vol.  3,  p.  174-203.  illus.,  tables;  with 
appendices,  p.  204-233.) 

Subdivision  lay-out.     (In  its  [Final  reports],  1932;  vol. 

1,    p.    47-124.     illus.,    plans,    diagrs.,    cross    sections,    tables, 
charts.) 
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Southern  Pine  Association,  puh.  Homes  for  workmen;  a 
presentation  of  leading  examples  of  industrial  community 
development.  New  Orleans,  La.,  The  Association,  1919. 
250  p.    illus.,  plans,  cross  sections. 

Subsistence  Homesteads  for  industrial  and  rural  workers  at 
the  end  of  1034.  (Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  193.'i; 
vol.  40,  p.  19-37.     illus.,  plans,  tables.) 

Tatlok,  Geaham  Romeyn.  Satellite  cities ;  a  study  of  indus- 
trial suburbs.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  lOl."). 
333  p.  illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  (National  Municipal  League 
Series. ) 

Thompson,  F.  Longstkbtth.  Site  planning  in  practice ;  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  principles  of  housing  estate  development. 
With  a  foreword  by  Raymond  Unwin.  London,  Henry 
Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1923.  257  p.  illus., 
maps,  plans,  diagr.,  cross  sections,  tables.  (Oxford  Technical 
Publications.) 

U.  S.  Coal  Commission.  Report  of  the  United  States  Coal  Com- 
mission on  the  bituminous-mine  workers  and  their  homes. 
(In  its  Report,  Washington,  Government  Printing  OflBce, 
1925,  p.  1411-1602.     illus.  [part  folded],  tables,  charts.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  BukeIau  of  Industrial  Housing 
AND  Transportation.  War  emergency  construction  (housing 
war  workers).  Report  of  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration. Volume  II,  Houses,  site-planning,  utilities.  Ed- 
ited by  Henry  V.  Hubbard.  Washington  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1919.     524  p.    illus.,  maps,  plans,  cross  sections. 

U.  S.  Resettlement  Administration.  Greenbelt  towns :  a  dem- 
onstration in  suburban  planning.  Basic  program.  Washing- 
ton, The  Administration,  September  1936.  33  p.  illus., 
maps,  plans,  charts. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Passengek  Transportation  and  Hous- 
ing DnisioN.  Housing  the  shipbuilders ;  constructed  during 
the  war  under  the  direction  of  United  States  Shipping  Board 
*     *     *.     Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920.     57  p.     illus.,  plans. 

Waugh,  Frank  A.  A  comparison  of  town  plans.  (Landscape 
Architecture,  July  1921 ;  vol.  11,  p.  161-166.     maps. ) 

Whitten,  Robert,  and  Thoma.s  Adams.  Neighborhoods  of  small 
homes;  economic  density  of  low -cost  housing  in  America  and 
England.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1931.  205 
p.  illus.,  maps,  plans,  diagrs.,  cross  sections,  tables,  charts. 
(Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  III.) 

Wood,  Edith  Elmer.  The  housing  of  the  unskilled  wage  earner : 
America's  next  problem.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1919.     321  p.     (American  Social  Progress  Series.) 

.  Recent  trends  in  American  housing.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  1931.     317  p.     illus.,  tables. 

References  to  Individual  Towns 

Alcoa,  Tenn. 

Ewald,  Robert  F.  Plan  for  industrial  community  of  Alcoa, 
Tennessee.  Aluminum  and  lumber  companies  occupy 
central  area,  with  low  lands  for  park  areas  forming 
five  breaks,  seven  main  thoroughfares  and  whole  street 
.system  adjusted  to  contours.  (Engineering  News-Record, 
February  28,  1924;  vol.  92,  p.  364-367.     iUus.,  plan.) 

Allwood,  N.  J. 

Warner,  Ralph  F.  Allwood :  an  American  "garden  village" 
near  Passaic,  N.  J.  (Architectural  Review  [Boston], 
February  1918;  vol.  6  [old  series,  vol.  23],  p.  21-24. 
illus.,  plans,  tables.) 


American  Falls,  Idaho 

Black,  Russell  Van  Nest.  The  new  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  a  town  reborn.  (American  City,  March  1922; 
vol.  26,  p.  254-257.     plan.) 

Arden,  New  Castle  County,  Del. 

GARVIN,  Florence.  Arden:  a  social  experiment.  (Ameri- 
can City,  town  and  county  ed.,  July  1916 ;  vol.  15,  p. 
23-26.     illus.) 

Huntington,  Charlbsi  White.  Arden.  (In  his  Enclaves 
of  single  tax,  being  a  compendium  of  the  legal  docu- 
ments involved,  together  with  a  historical  description, 
Harvard,  Mass.,  Fiske  Warren,  1921,  p.  3.5-37,  plan, 
tables.)     Sec  also  later  volumes  of  Enclaves. 

Arvida,  Quebec,  Canada 

Wake,  H.  R.  Building  the  city  of  Arvida ;  the  general 
planniiifi,  construction  methods,  and  details  of  materials 
and  equipment  used.  (Engineering  Journal,  November 
1926;  vol.  9,  p.  461-464.     illus.) 

Atascadero,  Calif. 

American  Institute  op  Architects.  Committee  on  Town 
Planning,  comp.  Atascadero,  California.  (In  its  City 
planning  progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Washing- 
ton, Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
[1917],  p.  8-9.     illus.) 

Cheney,  Charles  H.  A  rural  development.  (Housing 
Betterment,  November  1922 ;  vol.  11,  p.  3.59-360. ) 

Atlantic  Heights,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

The  First  war  emergency  government  towns :  III,  Atlantic 
Heights.  (Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, September  1918;  vol.  6,  p.  427-434.  illus.,  plans, 
cross  sections.) 

Greeley,  William  Roger.  Portsmouth  and  the  war.  Notes 
on  the  development  at  Atlantic  Heights,  N.  H.  Kilham 
and  Hopkins,  architects  and  town  planners ;  Lockwood, 
Greene  and  Co.,  engineers.  (American  Architect, 
Oct.  16,  1918;  vol.  114,  p.  447-456.  illus.,  plans,  cross 
sections.) 

Kilham,  Walter  H.  Recent  government  housing  develop- 
ments:  Atlantic  Heights  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H.  (In 
National  Conference  on  Housing.  Housing  problems  in 
America,  New  York,  National  Housing  Association,  1918, 
p.  94-100.) 

Audubon  Village,  Amherst,  N.  Y. 

NusSBAUMEE,  Neweix  L.  Audubou  Village  adapts  the  Rad- 
buru  plan ;  another  community  where  children  will  not 
have  to  cross  automobile  highways  when  going  to  school. 
(American  City,  April  1929;  vol.  40,  No.  4,  p.  140-142. 
plans.) 

Billerica,  Mass. 

Billerica  Garden   Suburb,   Inc.     [Prospectus.]     Billerica, 

The  Author  [1914].     [8]  p.     illus.,  plans. 
CoMEY,  Arthur  C.     Billerica  Garden  Suburb.     (Landscape 
Architecture,  July  1914;  vol.  4,  p.  145-149.     illus.,  plans.) 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 

Meakin,  BuDGcrr.  (In  his  Model  factories  and  villages: 
ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing,  London,  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,   1905,   p.   409-410.     illus.) 

Boulder  City,  Nev. 

BouLDEE  City,  to  house  the  builders  of  Hoover  Dam,  a  mod- 
ern city,  completely  designed  at  the  start  to  meet  the 
conditions    of    topography,    climate    and    use.     (Public 
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Works,  September  1931;  vol.  62.  Xo.  9,  p.  27,  &S,  70. 
plan. ) 

Building  Boulder  City.  Colorado  River  water  now  avail- 
able ;  sewer  sy.stem  well  advanced  ;  administration  build- 
ings started;  six  companies  complete  housing  facilities  for 
1,200  men  and  308  small  bouses ;  street  work  under  way. 
(Engineering  News  record,  November  26,  1931;  vol.  107, 
p.  84G-849.     illus.,  plan.) 

De  Boek,  S.  R.  Boulder  City :  the  proposed  model  town 
near  the  Hoover  Dam.  (American  City,  February  1931 ; 
vol.  44,  No.  2,  p.  146-149.     plans.) 

.  The  city  plan  of  Boulder  City.  (National  Munici- 
pal Review,  May  1931;  vol.  20.  p.  2.j3-2.j5.     plan.) 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Taylor,  C.  Stanley,  Bristol,  America's  greatest  single  in- 
dustrial housing  development.  (American  Architect, 
May  15,  1918;  vol.  113,  p.  509-615.     illus.,  plans.) 

British  Columbia  University  Endowment  Lands,  Canada 

Buckley,  Alfekd.  Planning  the  British  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Endowmeut  Lauds ;  a  great  town  planning  scheme 
for  western  Canada.  (Journal  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Canada,  December  1926 ;  vol  5,  No.  6.  p.  2-i.  I 

McPherson,  H.  L.  The  planning  of  the  University  Endow- 
ment Lands,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  ( Journal  of 
the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  December  1926 : 
vol.  5.  No.  6,  p.  5-lS.  illus.,  map.  plans.) 

Brooklawn,  N.  J.,  see  Noreg  Village,  N.  J. 

Buckman  Village,  Chester,  Pa. 

BucKMAX,  A'illage:  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  housing  develop- 
ment at  Chester,  Pa.  G.  Edwin  Brumbaugh  and  Siiuon 
and  Bassett,  architects.  (Architectural  Forum,  May 
1020 ;  vol.  32,  p.  183-1.8.S.     illus.,  plans. ) 

Camden,  N.  J.    Fairview  Section,  see  Yorkship  Village,  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

Chickasaw,  Ala. 

United  States  Steel  Corporatiox.  The  housing  develop- 
ment for  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Chickasaw. 
Alabama.  {In  its  Bulletin  No.  7,  December  1918,  New 
York,  Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare,  1918,  p. 
83-85.     illus.,  plan.) 

Chicopee,  Ga. 

Draper,  E.  S.  Southern  textile  village  planning.  (Land- 
scape Architecture,  October  1927;  vol.  IS,  p.  1-2S.  illus., 
plans.) 

Clarkdale  and  Jerome.  Ariz. 

MoEKOW,  IRVIXG  F.  Two  town  planning  projects  in  Ari- 
zona ;  Herding  and  Boyd,  architects.  ( .\rchitect  and 
Engineer,  December  1920;  vol.  63,  No.  3,  p.  47-87.  illus., 
maps,  plans,  cross  sections.) 

Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Bright,  Johx  Irwix.  Housing  and  community  planning: 
the  plan  for  Coconut  Grove.  (Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  April  1921 :  vol.  9,  p.  110-127. 
illus.,  maps,  plans,  tables.) 

Whitaker,  Ch.\rles  Harris.  A  new  tale  of  two  cities. 
(Freeman,  March  9,  1921;  vol.  2,  p.  610-612.) 

Columbus,  Ky. 

Sheridan,  Lawrence  V.    Columbus,  Kentucky,  changes  its 
base.      (In  American  Civic  Association.   Inc.     American 
civic  annual,  1929,  p.  238-241.     map.) 
100099—41 11 


Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Beach,  Rex.     The  miracle  of  Coral  Gables.     Coral  Gables, 

Fla.,  1926.    62  p.     illus. 
Coral   Gables,   Florida.      (National   Real   Estate    Journal, 

December  28,  1925 ;  vol.  26,  No.  26,  p.  40-45.    illus. ) 
Merrick,  George  E.     Coral  Gables,  Miami's  master  suburb. 

Miami,    Fla.,    [George   E.   Merrick],   1923.     46  p.     illus. 

Hee  also  other  pamphlet  publications  about  Coral  Gables. 
MoiXFORD,  Reid,   and   E.   Friedman.     Street  work   in  Coral 

Gables.     Paved   with   bituminous  macadam,   using  coral 

rock.      Sidewalks    and    parking.      Storm    sewers,    water 

supply,      garbage      disposal,      street     lighting.      (Public 

Works,   February-March  1926;   vol.  57,   p.  51-53.     illus.. 

cross  sections.) 
Price,  Matlack.     Coral  Gables,  Miami ;  a  story  of  vision 

and  achievement.     (Arts  and  Decoration,  January  1925; 

vol.  22,  No.  3,  p.  3-18.     illus.) 

Cradock,  Va. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bi-reau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing AND  Tran.spoktation.  Cradock,  Va.  (Project  No. 
150a)  {III  its  Report  to  the  United  States  Housing  Cor- 
poration. Volume  II,  Houses,  site-planning,  utilities, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1919,  p.  272-278, 
285.     plans,  cro.ss  sections.) 

Dawson,  Colo. 

Black,  Russell  Van  Nest.  The  planning  of  a  new  town, 
the  example  of  Dawson,  Colo.  (American  City,  April 
1920;  vol.  22.  p.  383-386.  illus.,  plan.)  Also  reprinted 
as  American  City  Pamphlet,  No.  191. 

A  Detroit  suburb,  Mich. 

Augur,  Tb^vcy  B.  Adaptation  of  Radburn,  N.  J.,  idea  pro- 
posed for  Detroit  suburb.  (American  City,  November 
1931 :  vol.  45,  No.  5.  p.  83.    plan. ) 

East  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

East  Valley  Forge:  a  transplanted  town.  (American 
City,  town  and  county  ed.,  January  1920;  vol.  22.  p.  14. 

lilan.  I 

East  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Herding,  F.  J.  Workingmen's  colony.  East  Youngstown. 
(American  Architect,  October  2,  1918;  vol.  114,  p.  383- 
398.  illus.,  plans,  cross  sections.)  Also  reprinted. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

De.sign  for  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  community  near 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan.  (American  Landscape  Archi- 
tect, October  1929;  vol.  1,  No.  4,  p.  38-39.  plan.) 

Eclipse  Park,  Beloit,  Wis. 

^'eiller,  Lawrence.  Industrial  housing  developments  in 
America.  I,  Beloit,  Wis.,  Eclipse  Park ;  a  development  by 
George  B.  Post  and  Sons,  architects  and  town  planners. 
(Architectural  Record.  March  1918;  vol.  43,  p.  231-256. 
illus.,  plans,  cross  sections.)  Also  reprinted  as  National 
Housing  Association  Publication,  No.  46. 

Erwin,  Tenn. 

Vekjxr.  Lawrence.  Industrial  housing  developments  in 
.\merica.  Part  IV,  A  colony  in  the  Blue  Ridge  ilountains 
at  Erwin,  Tenn.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  architect  and 
town  iilanner.  (Architectural  Record.  June  1918;  vol. 
43,  p.  547-5.")9.  illus.,  plans,  cross  sections. ) 
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Fairfield,  Ala. 

Mimat,  GEXiBiiE  H.  Fairfield,  a  town  Tvitli  a  purpose ;  an 
industrial  comnumity  planned  to  increase  the  eflBciency 
of  labor  by  promoting  health,  comfort,  and  a  wholesome 
civic  spirit.  (American  City,  September  1913;  vol.  9,  p. 
213-219.  illus.,  plan,  cross  sections.)  Reprinted  in  part 
hi  National  Property  Owner,    September  1920. 

Stark,  C.  J.  Steel  Corporation's  industrial  community  de- 
velopment, with  particular  reference  to  the  creation  of 
Fairfield,  Ala.  Reprhiied  from  Iron  Trade  Review,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1914;  10  p.  illus.,  plans. 

Fairhope,  Ala. 

Huntington,  Charles  White.  Fairhope  town  planning 
scheme.  (In  his  Enclaves  of  single  tax,  being  a  com- 
pendium of  the  legal  documents  involved,  together  with 
a  historical  description.  Harvard,  Mass.,  Fiske  Warren, 
1921,  p.  15b-34.  plan. )     See  also  later  volumes  of  Enclaves. 

MONTOUU.  C.  Fairhope :  a  single-tax  colony  ;  a  plan  for  its 
organic  development.  (Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning, July  1921 ;  vol.  11,  p.  162-166.     illus.,  plan.) 

• — .  Fairhope :  a  town-planning  scheme  for  its  de- 
velopment into  an  organic  city.  (American  City,  April 
1921 ;  vol.  24,  p.  3."i5-3o9.  plan. ) 

Fairview  Section,  Camden,  N.  J.,  see  Yorkship  Village,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

Farm  City,  N.  C,  see  Pender  Farm  City,  N.  C.  (now  Penderlea 
Homesteads) 

Firestone  Park,  Ohio 

Firestone.  H.  S.  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio,  a  splendidly 
conceived  housing  development  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company.  (In.  Southern  Pine  Association,  piih. 
Homes  for  workmen,  a  presentation  of  leading  examples 
of  industrial  community  development.  New  Orleans,  La., 
The  Association,  1919,  p.  199-202.     illus.,  plans.) 

Forest  Hills  Gardens,  Long  Island,  N  Y. 

Howe,  Sami-el.  Forest  Hills  Gardens.  (American  Archi- 
tect, October  30,  1912;  vol.  102,  p.  153-157.     illus.     plan.) 

.  Town  planning  on  a  large  scale.  (House  Beauti- 
ful, October  1914;  vol.  36,  p.  129-136.     illus.) 

Kneveus.  Mary  Eastwood.  What  the  suburban-dweller 
may  learn  from  a  model  town.  (American  Homes  and 
Gardens,  February  1915;  vol.  12,  p.  39-45.     illus..  plans.) 

Sage  Foundation  Homes  Co.  Forest  Hills  Gardens :  the 
suburban  land  development  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. New  York,  The  Company,  1912.  22  p.  illus..  plan. 
(Pamiihlet  No.  1.)  See  also  other  pamphlet  publications 
of  the  Company. 

The  Forest  Hills  Gardens  Development :  its  restric- 
tions, and  the  powers  of  the  membership  coriX)ration 
which  enforces  them.  (In  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs.  Regional  survey  of  New  York  and  its 
environs,  1929 ;  vol.  7,  Monograph  I,  Appendix  B,  p.  132- 
140.) 

Gary,  Ind. 

Haig.  Robert  Murray.  The  unearned  increment  in  Gary. 
New  York.  Academy  of  Political  Science,  1917,  p.  80-94. 
tables.  Reprinted  from  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
March  1917. 

Goodyear  Heights,  Akron,  Ohio 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  Committee  on  Town 
Planning,    camp.  Akron,    Ohio.     (In    its   City   planning 


progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Washington,  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  [1917],  p.  5. 
illus.) 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Ri  bber  Co.  Goodyear  Heights,  second 
development.  Preliminary  information  and  general  de- 
scription of  houses  with  terms  of  sale.  Akron,  Ohio, 
The  Company,  n.  d.  unp.  illus.,  plans  (one  folded), 
tables. 

Greenbrook,  N.  J. 

ilAYEK.  .Xlbert.  a  technique  for  planning  complete  com- 
munities. (Architectural  Forum,  January,  February 
1937;  vol.  66,  p.  19-36,  126-146.  illus.,  maps,  plans, 
diagrs.,  tables,  charts.)  See  also  general  references 
above  to  Greenbelt  towns. 

Greendale,  Wis. 

Crane.  Jacob.  Greendale:  the  general  plan.  (Planners' 
Journal.  July-August  1937:  vol.  3,  p.  89-90.)  Paper 
presented  at  Milwaukee  meeting  of  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute.  See  also  general  references  above  to 
Greenbelt  towns. 

Greenway  Parks,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Backyards  and  alleys  eliniinnteil  in  this  subdivision  of 
"two-front"  lots.  (National  Real  Estate  Journal,  April 
2,  192S;  vol.  29,  No.  5,  p.  GO-63.     illus.,  plans.) 

The  Obsolete  back  yard.     (Housing,  September  1928;  vol. 

17,  p.  204.) 

Hackensack  Meadows,  N.  J. 

Adams,  Thomas,  and  Cithers.  Plan  of  Hackensack  Mea- 
dows. (In  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs. 
The  building  of  the  city.  New  York.  Regional  Plan  of  New 
Y'ork  and  Its  Environs,  1931.  p.  540-547,  illus.)  Sum- 
marized in  American  City,  July  1928,  p.  120. 

Proposed  Industrial  city ;  reclamation  of  meadows  near 
New  York  urged  to  provide  site  for  model  metropolis  of 
half  a  million  people.  (National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
March  30,  1931;  vol.  32.  No.  7,  p.  42-43.     illus.,  map.) 

Happy  Valley,  Tenn. 

A  Garden  City  in  America.     (Housing,  March  1929;  vol. 

18.  p.  75-77.) 

NoLEN,  John.  Regional  planning  of  Happy  Valley,  Tenn. 
(City  Planning,  July  1928;  vol.  4,  p.  199-205.  illus., 
map.) 

Hershey,  Pa. 

Snavely',  J.  R.  The  indu.strial  community  development  of 
Hershey,  Pa.  (American  Landscajje  Architect,  Novem- 
ber 1930;  vol.  3.  No.  5,  p.  24-36.     illus.) 

Stoddart.  Alexander,  and  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Pennsyl- 
vania's chocolate  town.  (Planning  and  Civic  Comment, 
April-June  1937:  vol.  3,  No.  2,  p.  9-11.  illus.  [between 
p.  20-21.].) 

Hilton,  Va. 

Government  Industrial  housing  a  business  proposition. 
(American  Architect.  August  7.  1918:  vol.  114.  p.  1.'j7-1i16. 
illus..  plans,  tables.) 

HuBBAKD.  Henry  Y.  Some  preliminary  considerations  in 
government  industrial  war  housing.  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. July  1918;  vol.  8,  p.  157-168.  plans,  cross  sec- 
tions, tables.) 

,  AND  Francis  Y.  Joannes.  The  first  war  emergency 

government  towns.  II.  Hilton,  Virginia.  (Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  July  1918 ;  vol.  6, 
p.  3.S3-345.     illus..  plans,  tables.) 
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Hopedale,  Mass. 

Alvord,  James  Chitri  h.  What  the  neighbors  did  iu  Hope- 
dale.  (Country  Life  in  America,  January  1914;  vol.  25, 
No.  3  p.  61-62.  SO.  82,  84.     illu.s.) 

Brown.  Frank  Chocteau.  Workmen's  housing  at  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.  (Architectural  Review  [Boston],  April 
1916:  vol.  4  [old  series,  vol.  21],  p.  64-67.  ilhis.,  plans.) 

Meaki.n".  Bvdgett.  Hopedale.  {In  his  Model  factories  and 
villages :  ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing,  London, 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1905,  p.  404-409.     illus.,  plans.) 

Smith,  Paul  R.  An  instance  of  practical  and  esthetic  in- 
dustrial housing.  (American  City,  town  and  county  ed., 
December  1015;  vol.  13,  p.  474-476.     illu.s.,  plans.) 

Indian  Hill,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Ixstitlte  of  Architects.  Committee  on  Town 
Planning,  comp.  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  (/»  its 
City  planning  progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Wash- 
ington. Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
[1917],  p.  190-191.     illus.,  plan.) 

Indian  Hill:  an  ideal  village.  Worcester,  [Tlie  Norton 
Co.],  n.  d.     unp.     illus.,  plans. 

May,  Ch.uiles  C.  Indian  Hill,  an  industrial  Village  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  town  planner 
and  architect.  (Architectural  Record,  January  1917; 
vol.  41,  p.  21-35.  illus.,  plans.)  Also  rrpriiitril.  Sub- 
stantially same  in  Southern  Pine  Association,  pub. 
Homes  for  workmen,  1919. 

Jerome.  Ariz.,  see  Clarkdale  and  Jerome,  Ariz. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Country  Club  District 

Beauty  Pays.  How  one  man  proved  it.  (Housing,  March 
1920;  vol.  18,  p.  29-32.) 

First-Prize  plan  for  new  subdivision  in  Country  Club 
District,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A.  W.  Hertz.  N.  L.  Wilkin- 
son, and  R.  E.  Crans,  associated  architects.  Architectural 
Record,  June  1925;  vol.  57,  p.  571-573.  illus.,  plan. )  Com- 
petition conducted  bj-  J.  C.  Nichols  Development  Co. 

Nichols,  J.  C.  The  Country  Club  District ;  the  1,000  acres 
restricted.  [Kansas  City.  Mo.].  Tlie  Author,  n.  d.  unp. 
illu.s.  Sec  also  other  pamphlet  publications  of  the  J.  C. 
Nichols  Co. 

Kapuskasing,  Ontario,  Canada 

Canada.  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Town  planning: 
town  of  Kapiiskasing.  {In  its  Report  re  housing  for 
1921,  including  town  planning  of  the  town  of  Kapuska- 
sing, Toronto.  The  Bureau,  1922,  p.  7-14. ) 

Eixis,  J.  A.  Development  of  a  new  town  in  Canada. 
(American  City,  May  1924;  vol.  30,  No.  5.  p.  541-542. 
illus.,  plan.) 

Hall,  Alfrkd  V.  Considerations  in  the  lay-out  of  the  town 
of  Kapuskasing.  (Journal  of  the  Town  Planning  In- 
stitute, June  1922;  vol.  1,  No.  10,  p.  5-12.) 

Kaulton,  Ala. 

Miller,  George  H.  Kaulton.  Ala. :  a  Southern  Pine  Alanu- 
facturing  town  built  along  model  lines.  {In  Southern 
Pine  Association,  pub.  Homes  for  workmen:  a  presen- 
tation of  leading  examples  of  industrial  community  de- 
velopment. New  Orleans.  La.,  The  Association,  1919,  p. 
9-16.     illus.,  plans.) 

Kincaid,  111. 

Luce,  A.  T.  Kincaid.  111.:  a  model  mining  town.  (Amer- 
ican City,  town  and  county  ed.,  July  1915;  vol.  13,  p. 
10-13.    ilhis.,  map.) 


Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Hughes,  Frances  Marv.  Wliere  planned  beauty  blossoms 
in  an  industrial  community.  (American  City,  Decem- 
ber 1930 :  vol.  43,  No.  6,  p.  140-141.     illus. ) 

Ki.ngsport,  Tenn.  Rotary  Club.  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  city 
of  industries,  schools,  churches,  homes.  Kingsport,  The 
Club,  1937.     234  p.     illus.,  maps. 

KiwANisj  iNTfxx.vTioNAL.  Kingsport,  Temi. :  the  model 
industrial  city.  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  [The  Author],  n.  d. 
16  p.     illus. 

Mackenzie,  Cunton.  New  factor  enters  into  planning  and 
execution  of  homes  for  industrial  workers.  {In  his  In- 
dustrial housing,  New  York,  The  Knickerbocker  Press, 
1920,  p.  2-42.     illus.,  plans.) 

NoLEN,  John.  An  industrial  city  built  to  order:  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.  {In  his  New  towns  for  old ;  achievements 
in  civic  improvement  in  some  American  small  towns  and 
neighborhoods,  Boston,  Marshal  Jones  Co.,  1927,  p.  50-65. 
illus.,  map,  cross  sections.) 

Shuman,  Isaac.  Kingsport,  an  unusual  city,  built  to  make 
business  for  a  railroad ;  how  vision  backed  by  science  is 
creating  a  model  community  in  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
(American  City,  May  1920;  vol.  22,  p.  471-473.     illus.) 

Kipawa,  Quebec,  Canada,  see  Temiskaming,  Quebec,  Canada 

Kistler,  Pa. 

MuLViHiLL.  Frank  J.  Kistler  Industrial  Village.  (Wild- 
wood  Magazine,  autumn,  1916 ;  vol.  3,  No.  3.  p.  32-33,  40. 
illus. ) 

NoLEN,  John.  A  village  for  factory  workers :  Kistler,  Pa. 
(In  his  New  towns  for  old ;  achievements  in  civic  im- 
provement in  some  American  small  to\^Tis  and  neighbor- 
hoods, Boston,  Mar.shall  Jones  Co.,  1927  p.  0(3-74.  illus., 
plans.) 

Kohler,  Wis. 

KoHLER  Co.  Kolilcr  Village,  a  town-planned  Wi.scousin  in- 
dustrial community  American  in  spirit  and  government. 
Kohler,  Wis.,  The  Company,  1928.     32  p.     illus.,  plan. 

Thackwell,  Rhys  G.  An  industrial  village  of  home  own- 
ers. (American  City.  May  1927;  vol.  36,  p.  669-671. 
illus.,  plan.) 

The  Town  of  Kohler,  Wis. :  a  model  industrial  develop- 
ment ;  Brust  and  Philipp,  architects.  (Architecture, 
April  1925;  vol.  51,  p.  149-154.     illus.,  plans.) 

Young,  James  C.  A  model  town  that  grew  on  a  prairie ; 
Kohler's  industry  is  concealed  by  parks  and  the  homes  of 
its  workers.  (New  York  Times  Magazine,  October  11, 
1931.  p.  11,  22.     illus.,  portrait.) 

Lawrence  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence,    Dudley   B.     Lawrence   Farms   in   Westchester. 

(American  Landscape  Architect,  March  1932;  vol.  6,  No. 

3,  p.  24-29.     illus.,  plan.) 
L.\WRENCE  Farms.     (Architectural  Forum,  July  1933;  vol. 

59,  p.  82-83.     portrait.) 
Mason,   Roy.     A   new   village   designed  to   protect  country 

life.     (National  Real  Estate  Journal,  November  25.  1929; 

vol.  30.  No.  24,  p.  17  19.     illus.,  plan.) 
PiETtsoN,   Ralph.     Town   planning  for  country   life  protec- 
tion.    (American  City,  January  1930;  vol.  42,  No.  1,  p. 

1.S.V136.     illus..  plan.) 

Lens,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

The  .New  Town  of  Lens,  Saskatchewan.  (Journal  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  October  1921;  vol.  1, 
No.  6,  p.  1-2.) 
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National  Resources  Committee 


Lexington,  N.  C. 

Dbaper,  E.  S.  Southern  textile  village  planning.  (Land- 
scape Architecture,  October  1927;  vol.  18,  p.  1-28.  illus., 
plans. ) 

Lomax,  III. 

U.  S.  CONGBESS.  6iTH.  SECOND  SESSION.  SENATE.  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  Committee  on  Aoricxtltuke  and  Fob- 
ESTEY.  The  new  city  of  Lomax.  (In  its  Garden  City 
movement;  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  •  *  *, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1917,  p.  29-32.) 

Longview,  Wash. 

Hare,  S.  Hekbebt.  American  small  towns :  II,  Longview, 
Wash.  (Town  Planning  Review,  December  1935;  vol. 
16,  p.  279-286H- plates  56-59.     illus.,  map,  plan.) 

.  The  planning  of  a  new  industrial  city.  (Amer- 
ican City.  November  1923;  vol.  29,  p.  501-503.  Illus., 
plan. ) 

.     The   planning   of  Jefferson   Square   at   Longview, 

Wash.     (Parks  and  Recreation,  November  1931;  vol.  15, 
p.  116-120.     illus.,  plan,  diagr.) 

-.  The  i5lanning  of  the  industrial  city  of  Longview, 


Wash.  (/;i  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers ;  Aug.  1927  ;  vol.  53,  p.  1177-1183.  illus. ;  with 
discussion,  October  1927,  p.  2069-2070.)  Also  reprinted, 
from  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers as  Paper  No.  1671. 

Lambuth,  B.  L.  The  planning  of  Longview,  Wash.  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  August 
1927;  vol.  6,  p.  131-134;  with  discussion,  p.  134-135.) 

■ — .  A  small  city  whose  growth  is  aided  and  controlled 

by  a  plan.  (American  City,  August  1926;  vol.  35,  No.  2, 
p.  186-191.     illus.) 

Longview:  a  city-planned  community.  (Architect  and  En- 
gineer, April  1925 ;  vol.  81,  No.  1,  p.  99-104.     illus.) 

Longview  Company.  Longview,  Wash.,  the  city  practical 
that  vision  built.  Longview,  The  Company,  [1923?]. 
40  p.     illus.,  maps  (part  folded). 

Loveland  Farms,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Community  Planning  for  peace-time  industries ;  general 
plan  for  Loveland  Farms,  near  Youngstown,  Ohio  *  *  *'. 
(American  Architect,  May  15,  1918;  vol.  113,  p.  635-638. 
illus.,  plans,  chart,  table.) 

Knowles,  Morris.  The  industrial  housing  development  of 
Loveland  Farms.  (In  Proceedings  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Municipal  Improvements,  1919,  p.  363-413. 
illus.,  maps  [folded],  plans  [folded],  cross  sections  [part 
folded],  chart,  tables.) 

Ludlow,  Mass. 

Mkakin,  Budgett.  Ludlow.  {In  his  Model  factories  and 
villages :  ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing,  London, 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  p.  401-404.     illus.,  plans.) 

Manchester,  Conn.,  see  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

JMarcus  Hook,  Pa. 

Baijjnger  and  Perrot.  An  industrial  village.  Philadel- 
phia. The  Authors,  [n.  d.].  unp.  illus.  (one  folded), 
plans. 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Industrl\l  Hous- 
ing AND  Transportation.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  (Val- 
lejo),  Calif.  (Project  No.  581.)  (In  its  Report  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation.     Volume  II,  Houses, 


site-planning,  utilities,  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1919,  p.  211-221.     illus.,  plans,  cross  sections.) 

Mariemont,  Ohio 

Fat,  Frederic  H.  The  development  of  Mariemont,  Ohio. 
(In  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, October  1926;  vol.  52,  p.  1619-1635.  illus.,  plan, 
cross  sections ;  with  discussion,  April  1927 ;  vol.  53,  p. 
583-58.5.) 

Mariemont  :  a  new  town ;  a  complete  residential  village 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  planned  by  John  Nolen  and  Philip 
W.Foster  *  *  *.  (Architecture,  September  1926;  vol. 
54,  p.  247-274 -I- plates  171-185.     illus.,  plans.) 

Mariemont,  America's  demonstration  town.  (American 
City.  October  1922;  vol.  27,  p.  309-310.  plan,  cross 
sections.) 

Mariemont  Co.  Mariemont,  the  new  town :  "a  national  ex- 
amplar,"  now  under  development  and  construction  by  the 
Mariemont  Company  *  *  *_  Cincinnati.  O.,  The  Com- 
pany, 1925.    63  p.    illus.,  maps,  plans,  table,  chart. 

NoLEN,  John.  A  wholesale  migration  from  cities  in  pros- 
pect: Mariemont  as  an  example.  (In  his  New  towns  for 
old ;  achievements  in  civic  improvement  in  some  American 
small  towns  and  neighborhoods,  Boston,  Marshall  Jones 
Company,  1927,  p.  111-132.     illus.,  plans,  diagrs.,  table.) 

Marysville,  Mich. 

Model  Industrial  town  layout  at  Marysville,  Mich.  Zoning 
combined  with  city  planning;  site  was  farm  land;  public 
utilities,  parks  and  civic  center  provided.  (Engineering 
News-record,  September  23,  1920;  vol.  85,  p.  613-614. 
plan.) 

Midland,  Pa. 

The  Town  of  Midland,  Pa.,  a  new  development  in  housing 
near  Pittsburgh.  Albert  H.  Spahr,  architect.  Architec- 
tural Review  (Boston),  February  1916;  vol.  4  [old  series, 
vol.  21],  p.  33-36.     illus.,  plans. 

Wright,  J.  E.,  An  industrial  town  That's  Fit  to  Live  in 
(American  City,  town  and  county  ed.,  November  1915; 
vol.  13,  p.  388-390.     illus.). 

Morgan  Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mag.nusson,  Leifub.  a  modern  industrial  suburb.  (Monthly 
Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  April 
1918;  vol.  6,  p.  729-7.53.  illus.,  plans,  tables,  chart.) 
Also  reprinted. 

Morgan  Park,  Minn. :  an  industrial  suburb  for  the  Minne- 
sota Steel  Company ;  Dean  and  Dean,  architects,  .\meri- 
can  Architect.  June  5,  1918;  vol.  113,  p.  743-758.  761. 
illus.,  plans. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Bltieau  of  Safety- 
Sanitation  and  Welfare.  Morgan  Park.  (In  its  Bulle- 
tin No.  7,  December  1918,  p.  67-72.     illus.,  jilans.) 

Mossmain,  Mont. 

American  Institute]  of  Architects.  Committee  ox  Town 
Planning,  com  p.  Mossmain,  Montana.  (In  its  City 
planning  progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Washing- 
ton, Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
[1917],  p.  106.     plan.) 

A  Garden  City  project.  (American  City,  June  1916 ;  vol. 
14,  p.  633.     plan.) 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

Hammitt,  J.  O.  Managing  a  temporary  town.  (National 
Municipal  Review,  June  1919;  vol.  8,  p.  311-317.)  Also 
reprin  ted. 
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Wabxer,  Ralph  F.  Muscle  Shoals :  a  new  industrial  town 
in  Alabama;  Ewing  and  Allen,  architects.  (Architec- 
tural Review  [Xew  York],  January  1919;  vol.  S  [old 
series,  vol.  2.5],  p.  18-20.     illus.,  plans.) 

Myers  Park,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

XoLEX,  John.  A  high-class  residential  suburb :  Myers  Park. 
'//!  his  New  towns  for  old;  achievements  in  civic  im- 
provement in  some  American  small  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods, Boston,  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  1927,  p.  100-110. 
illus.,  plans,  cross  sections.) 

Neponset  Garden  Village,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Waipole.  Mass.  Town  Planning  Committee.  Report  on 
proposed  development  for  Neponset  Garden  Village  at 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  April  5,  1915.  (In  its  Town  plan- 
ning for  small  communities,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1917,  p.  17S-177  and  passim.) 

New  Holland,  N.  C. 

American  iNsnitrrE  or  Akchitects.  Committee  on  Town 
Planning,  c&nip.  New  Holland,  N.  C.  (In  its  City  plan- 
ning progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Washington, 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  [1917], 
p.  116-117,  plan.) 

Noreg  Village,  N.  J.  (now  Brooklawn,  N.  J.) 

Gove.  George.  {In  his  Community  values  in  government 
housing,  American  City,  January  1920;  vol.  22.  p.  6-7, 
illus.,  p.  4.) 

Norris,  Tenn. 

ArotTK,  Tbacy  B.  The  planning  of  the  to^Ti  of  Norris. 
(American  Architect.  April  1936;  vol.  148,  No.  2644,  p. 
19-26,  illus.,  map,  plans.)     Also  reprinted. 

Draper,  E.^ble  S.  The  new  T[ennessee]  V[alley]  A[uthor- 
ity]  town  of  Norris,  Tennessee.  (American  City,  De- 
cember 1933;  vol.  48.  No.  12,  p.  67-08,  illus.) 

.  T[ennessee]  V[al!ey]  A[uthority]  low-cost  hous- 
ing. (In  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials. 
Housing  officials'  year  book,  1935,  Chicago,  The  Associa- 
tion, 1935,  p.  31-36.) 

.     T[ennessee]   V[alley]   A[uthority]'s  yardstick  for 


housing  is  a  cinder-block  house  costing  from  $2,325  for 
one  story  and  four  rooms  to  $3,150  for  two  stories  and 
five  rooms.  Brick  veneer  and  frame  houses,  electrically 
heated  and  plywood  paneled,  are  alternates  at  Norris, 
Tenn.  (Architectural  Forum,  September  1935;  vol.  63, 
p.  162-170,  illus.,  plans.) 
Gener-U-  Plan  for  the  town  of  Norris,  Tenn.,  in  part  III 
of  Benchmarks  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  by  Arthur  E. 
Morgan.  (Survey  Graphic,  May  1934;  vol.  23,  p.  234, 
plan.) 

Ojibway,  Ontario,  Canada 

[Committee  on  Netw  Industrial  Towns.]  A  memorandum 
to  the  Steel  Corporation ;  a  plan  for  the  conservation 
of  future  increments  of  land  values  at  Ojibway  and  for 
conversion  of  the  same  into  additional  revenues  for  com- 
miuiity  purposes.     [The  Committee,  1917.]     19  p. 

Overlook  Colony,  Claymont,  Del. 

Overlook  Colony:  a  housing  development  at  Claymont, 
Del.  Coffin  and  Coffin,  architects;  John  Nolen,  laud- 
scape  architect.  (Architectural  Forum,  May  1922;  vol. 
36,  p.  197-200-f  plates  74-75,  illus.,  plans.) 


Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

Cheney,  Charles  H.  Palos  Verdes:  Eight  years  of  devel- 
opment. (Architect  and  Engineer,  January  1930;  vol. 
100,    No.    1,    p.    35--12,    illus.,    plan.) 

Olmsted.  Frederick  Law.  Palos  Verdes  Estates.  (Land- 
scape Architecture,  July  1927;  vol.  17,  p.  255-279.  illus., 
map    [folded],   plans.) 

Palo.s  Verdes  Bulletin,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  vol.  8,  No.  8.  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Calif.,  Palos  Verdes  Homes  Association, 
November  1924,  May-June  1933.     illus. 

Palos  Verdes  carries  its  town  plan  into  execution.  (Amer- 
ican City,  December  1925  ;  vol.  33.  p.  666-667,  669.  illus., 
plan.) 

Pai,os  Veedes  Homes  Association,  pub.  The  Palos  Verdes 
protective  restrictions  ;  with  lists  of  the  declarations  and 
amendments,  what  tracts  they  affect,  and  where  they  may 
be  found  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  records.  Palos  Ver- 
des Estates,  Calif.,  The  Association,  February  1929.  36  p. 
tables. 

Paruco  Park,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Pennsi-lvania  Rubber  Company.  Paruco  Park,  a  delightful 
place  to  live.  Jeannette,  Pa.,  The  Company,  n.  d.  17  p. 
illus.,  plans. 

Pender  Farm  City,  N.  C.  (now  Penderlea  Homesteads) 

Adams.  Thomas.  Proposed  farm  city  in  Pender  County, 
N.  C. ;  report.  Ottawa,  Canada,  The  Author,  January 
1921.  24  p.  maps.  (Farm  Cities  Corporation,  Publica- 
tion No.  2.) 

Farm  Cities  Corporation  op  America.  [Views  upon  the 
Farm  City  project.]  New  York,  The  Corporation,  [1922]. 
16  p.     plan. 

Gall,  George  H.  Making  farm  life  profitable  and  pleasant ; 
building  a  farm  city  *  *  *.  (National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  May  21,  1923;  vol.  24.,  No.  11,  p.  29-32.     plan.) 

Van  Schaack,  Gordon.  Penderlea  Homesteads,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  subsistence  homesteads  project.  (Landscape 
Architecture,  January  1935 ;  vol.  25,  p.  75-80.  illus.,  map, 
plan,  cross  sections.) 

Pine  Falls,  Manitoba,  Canada 

Meetz,  J.  P.  The  planning  of  Pine  Falls,  Manitoba :  a 
model  industrial  town.  (Journal  of  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Canada,  June  1929;  vol.  8,  p.  47-48.) 

Pullman,  III. 

NiMMONs,  George  C.  Modern  industrial  plants.  (Archi- 
tectural Record,  November  1918 ;  vol.  44,  p.  414-421. 
illus,.  plans.) 

Taylor,  Graham  Rome\n.  Rediscovering  an  employer's 
Utopia.  (In  his  satellite  cities;  a  study  of  industrial 
suburbs,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1915,  p.  28-67. 
illus.,  plan,  table.) 

Radburn,  N.  J. 

Application  of  closed-end  street  plan  at  Radburn.  (Amer- 
ican City,  April  1929;  vol.  40,  No.  4,  p.  142.     plan.) 

AscHER,  Charles  S.  The  extra-municipal  administration 
of  R;idburn :  an  experiment  in  government  by  contract. 
(National  Municipal  Review,  July  1929;  vol.  18,  p.  442- 
446.) 

AuoiR,  Tr-Vcy  B.  Radburn :  the  challenge  of  a  new  town. 
(Michigan  Municipal  Review,  February,  March  1931;  vol. 
4,  p.  19-22,  30,  39-41.     illus.,  plan.) 
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Brownlow,  Louis.  Radburii ;  a  new  town  planned  for  the 
motor  age.  (International  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Bulletin,  February  1930;  No.  21,  p.  4-27.  illus.,  plan, 
table.)     Text  in  Englisli,  French,  and  German. 

.  Some  problems  in  new  planning.     (In  Proceedings 

of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  Philadelphia, 
The  Conference,  1929,  p.  1-11;  with  discussion,  p.  12-15.) 
Also  reprinted,  without  discussion,  as  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning,  Bulletin,  No.  4. 

CiTT  Housing  Corporation.  Annual  report,  fourth-tenth. 
New  York,  The  Corporation,  1928-34.     illus..  plans,  tables. 

.  Radburn :  protective  restrictions  and  community  ad- 
ministration. New  York,  The  Corporation,  April  15,  1929. 
40  p. 

.  Radburn  garden  homes.  New  York,  The  Corpora- 
tion, September  1,  1930.  24  p.  illus.,  map,  plans.  Also 
earUer  editions. 

-.  Regarding    Radburn;    [reprints    of   10   editorials]. 


New  York,  The  Corporation,  [192S].     [8]  p. 

EcoMONY,  charm  and  safety  of  the  cul-de-sac  street.  Sug- 
gestions of  great  interest  to  America,  from  an  eminent 
English  town  planner.  (American  City,  November,  1928; 
vol.  39,  No.  5,  p.  104-106.  diagrs.)  See  also  comment  in 
December  1928  issue. 

Hudson,  RoBiaiT  B.  Radburn :  a  plan  of  living,  a  study  made 
for  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  under 
the  supervision  of  John  O.  Walker.  New  York,  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  1934.  118  p.  plan, 
charts,  tables. 

NEr\v  York's  first  satellite  town ;  an  interview  with  Jlr. 
Alexander  M.  Bing.  (National  Municipal  Review,  March, 
1928;  vol.  17,  p.  142-146.  illus.,  plan.)  Substantially 
same  in  American  City.  February  1928. 

Propper,  Henry  M.  Radburn's  unique  plan  shows  results. 
(American  City,  November  1929;  vol.  41,  No.  5,  p.  142-144. 
illus.) 
Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif. 

Shippey,  Lee.  An  exceptionally  planned  rural  community. 
(American  City,  September  1924;  vol.  31.  p.  2.32-234. 
illus.,  jjlan.) 

River  Oaks,  Houston,  Tex. 

Riddle.  Don.  "Homes  to  last  for  all  time,"  the  story  of 
Houston's  River  Oaks.  (National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
March  4.  1929;  vol.  30,  No.  5,  p.  21-28.  illus.,  plan, 
portraits.) 

SuBDmsiONS :  Homes  are  still  being  sold  in  River  Oaks, 
Houston's  nonprofit  subdivision.  (.\rchite<tural  P^orum, 
July  1933 ;  vol.  59,  p.  82. ) 

Riverdale,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  Committee  on  Town 
Planning,  comp.  Rome,  New  York.  (In  its  City  planning 
progress  in  the  United  States,  1917,  Washington,  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  [1917]  p.  153.) 

Standard  Buildings,  Inc.  Riverdale :  a  village  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Rome  Brass  and  Copper  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 
New  York.  The  Author,  1916.     20  p.     illus..  map,  plans. 

Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  Book  of  pictures  in  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
March  and  June  1911.  Baltimore,  [The  Roland  Park  Co.], 
1912.     unp.     illus. 

Gardens,  Houses  and  People,  vol.  1.  No.  1,  January  1926  to 
date.  Baltimore,  Md..  The  Roland  Park  Co..  January  1926 
to  date,  illus.  Title  formerly.  The  Roland  Park  Com- 
pany's Magazine. 


A  Residence  Sektion  planned  on  nature's  lines :  the  laying 
out  of  Roland  Park,  near  Baltimore ;  a  citizens'  adminis- 
tration existing  solelj-  for  the  care  of  the  property. 
(American  City,  August  1913;  vol.  9.  p.  115-120.     illus.) 

Roland  Park  Co.  Homeland  in  the  Roland  Park-Guilford 
district.     Information  for  buyers,  owners  and  architects. 
Baltimore,   The   Company,   October   1924.     24  p.     (Pam- 
phlet No.  1.) 
Rosita,  Mexico 

Skougor,  Hjalmak  E.  Rosita,  Mexico,  a  carefully  planned 
city;    pleasing,    comfortable,    and    hygienic.     (Coal    Age 
June  2,  9,   1921;   vol.   19,   p.   983-987,   1037-1040.     illus., 
plans. ) 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Emery,  Christine.     A  new  town  de  luxe.     (American  City, 
February  1930;  vol.  42,  No.  2,  p.  118.     illus.) 
Sawyer  Park,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Veiller,  Lawrence.  Industrial  housing  developments  in 
America.  Part  III,  A  development  of  group  houses, 
Sawyer  Park,  Williamsport,  Pa.  George  S.  Welsh  and 
Lewis  E.  Welsh,  architects.  (Architectural  Record,  May 
1918;  vol.  43,  p.  447^69.  illus.,  plans,  charts,  tables.) 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Shaker  Heights  Improvement  Co.  The  Shaker  Heights 
subdivision  of  S[haker]  H[ eights].  Cleveland,  The  Com- 
pany, 1914.     24  p.     illus. 

Smith,  F.  A.  Cushing.  The  glory  of  Shaker  Village ;  "the 
heritage  of  the  Shakers" ;  a  remarkable  home  community 
development,  suburban  to  Cleveland,  that  probably  sur- 
passes anything  of  like  nature  in  the  United  States. 
(American  Landscape  Architect,  July  1929;  vol.  1,  No. 
1,  p.  21-35.     illus.) 

VAN  SwERiNGEN  Co.  The  heritage  of  the  Shakers ;  a  vast 
expanse  of  nature's  land  hitherto  occupied  by  a  home- 
abjuring  community,  now  developed,  refined  and  rededi- 
cated  exclusively  to  home.  Cleveland,  The  Company, 
1923.  47  p.  illus. 
South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Meakin,  Bltjgett.  South  Manchester.     (In  his  Model  fac- 
tories   and    villages :    ideal    conditions    of    labour    and 
housing,  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  p.  397-398.) 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Meakin,  Budgett.  Sparrows  Point.  {In  his  Model  fac- 
tories and  villages :  ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing. 
London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  p.  395-397. ) 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Jr.  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  (/" 
National  Housing  Association.  A  symposium  on  war 
housing.  New  York.  The  Association.  1918.  p.  13.5-136.) 

Sparrows  Point.  Md.     (  Housing  Betterment,  February  1919  ; 
vol.  S,  p.  101.) 
Sunnyside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

City  Housing  Corporation.  Sunnyside  Gardens,  a  home 
community.  New  York,  The  Corporation,  n.  d.  unp. 
illus..  plan. 

City  Housing  [Corporation]  reorganizes.  (Survey,  Sep 
tember  1934;  vol.  70,  p.  289.)  Comment  on  financial 
reorganization. 

Ely,  Richard  T.  The  City  Housing  Corporation  and  "Sun- 
nyside." (Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Econom- 
ics, April  1926;  vol.  2,  p.  172-185.     diagrs.) 

Emmerich,  Herbert.  The  problem  of  low-priced  coojier 
ative  apartments :  an  experiment  at  Sunnyside  Gardens. 
(Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  August 
1928;  vol.  4,  p.  225-234.     diagrs.,  tables.) 
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Tough.  Rosalind.  I'roihiction  costs  of  urban  land  in  Suuny- 
side,  Long  Island;  Building  costs  and  total  costs  at  Suuny- 
side  Gardens,  Long  Island.  (Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics,  February,  May  1932 ;  vol.  8,  p.  43-54, 
104-174.     map,  plans,  tables,  chart.) 

Temiskaming,  Quebec,  Canada  (formerly  called  Kipawa) 

Canada.  Commission  of  Conservation.  The  town  of 
Kipawa.  (In  its  Report  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  held 
at  Ottawa,  Februany  17,  1919.  Ottawa,  The  Commission, 
1919,  p.  110-112.     plans  [one  folded],  chart.) 

A  Canadian  model  industrial  town:  Temiskaming.  Quebec, 
Canada.  (Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning,  December 
1930;  vol.  20,  p.  307-308.     illns.) 

Grimmer,  A.  K.  The  development  and  operation  of  a  com- 
pany-owned industrial  town.  (Engineering  Journal,  May 
1034;  vol.  17,  p.  219-223.  illus.,  plans.)  Paper  presented 
before  Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada,  October  26.  1933. 

Planning  and  building  new  towns  in  Canada :  Kipawa. 
(Conservation  of  Life  [Ottawa],  January  1919;  vol.  5, 
p.  10-16.     plans,  chart.) 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Bartlett,  Dana  W.  An  industrial  garden  city:  Torrance. 
(American  City,  October  1913;  vol.  9,  p.  310-314.  illus., 
plan. ) 

Torrance  (Calif.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Industrlu. 
Dept.  General  industrial  report  of  Torrence,  Calif.  Tor- 
rance. Calif.,  The  Chamber,  Jlay  1933.  24  p.  illus.,  maps 
(one  folded),  tables. 

Tyrone,  N.  IM. 

Magnusson.  Leifltr.  a  modern  copper  mining  town. 
(Monthly  Labor  Review,  September  1918;  vol.  7,  p.  7.04- 
760.     illus..  plans,  tables.) 

The  New  Mining  community  of  Tyrone,  N.  M.,  now  building 
for  the  Burro  Mountain  branch  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Cor- 
poration;  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue,  architect.  (Archi- 
tural  Review  [Boston],  April  1918;  vol.  6  [old  series,  vol. 
23],  p.  o9-62  +  pIates  53-56.     illus..  plans,  cross  sections.) 

Union  Park  Gardens,  Wilmington,  Del. 

NoLEN,  John.  A  war  emergency  project :  Union  Park  Gar- 
dens. (In  his  New  towns  for  old :  achievements  in  civic 
improvement  in  some  American  small  towns  and  neighbor- 
hoods, Boston,  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  1927,  p.  89-99.  illus., 
plans.) 

Pebrot,  Emile  G.  Recent  government  housing  developments : 
Union  Park  Gardens,  Wilmington,  Del.  (National  Con- 
ference on  Housing.  Housing  problems  in  America.  New 
York,  National  Housing  Association,  1918,  p.  101-117.) 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Meakin,  Budgjttt.  Vandergrift.  (In  his  Model  factories  and 
villages :  ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing,  London, 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  p.  393-;i95.     illus.) 

Venice,  Sarasota  County,  Fla. 

NoLEN,  John.  [Plan  and  air  view  of  Venice,  Fla.]  (In  his 
New  towns  for  old ;  achievements  in  civic  improvement  in 
some  American  small  towns  and  neighborhoods,  Boston, 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  1927.  p.  l-5,3.  illus.  between  pp.  154- 
155.) 

.  Recent  town  planning  in  Florida  :  a  broad  scheme  of 

the  American  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
(Manufacturers  Record,  August  12,  1920;  vol.  90;  No.  6, 
p.  67-68.) 


Westfield,  Ala. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  housing  develop- 
ment for  the  Fairfield  Steel  Company  at  Westfield,  Ala. 
(In  its  Bulletin  No.  7.  December  1918.  New  York,  Bureau 
of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare,  1918,  p.  77-82.  illus., 
plans.) 

Westover,  Norwood,  and  Westwood,  Mass. 

Westo\'er  Corporation.  Westover,  a  New  England  village  of 
the  twentieth  century ;  a  conception  that  required  vision, 
foresight,  courage,  and  years  of  working  and  planning, 
situated  in  Norwood  and  Westwood.  Mass.  Norwood, 
Mass..  The  Corporation,  ii.  d.     17  p.     illus.,  map,  plan. 

Whitinsville,  Northbrldge,  Mass. 

Meakin.  Buixjett.  Whittinsville.  (In  his  Model  factories 
and  villages :  ideal  conditions  of  labour  and  housing, 
London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1905,  p.  398-400.     illus.) 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  Committee 
ON  Williamsburg  Restoration.  Special  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Williamsburg  restoration,  September  1930. 
(Landscape  Architecture.  October  1930;  vol.  21,  p.  60-62.) 

Chorley,  Kenneth.  Williamsburg,  a  new  old  city,  (hi 
American  Civic  .\s.sociation.  Inc.  American  Civic  Annual, 
19.34,  p.  205-207.) 

CoLONi.\L  Williamsburg.  Inc.  Map  of  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.    The  Author,  1934.    map. 

Olds.  Nathaniel  S.  Williamsburg  and  its  restoration. 
Privately  printed,  1929;     11  p.     illus..  map. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mili.ener.  William  S.  An  industrial  village  in  Williams- 
port.      ( American    City,    July    1917 ;    vol.    17,    p.    -58-59. 

illus.,  plan.) 

Yorkship  Village,  Camden,  N.  J.  (now  known  as  Fairview  Sec- 
tion) 

Childs,  Richard  S.  The  first  war  emergency  government 
towns  for  shipyard  workers ;  I,  '"Yorkship  Village,"  at 
Camden,  N.  J.  (Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  May  1918;  vol.  6,  p.  249-251.) 

Crawford,  Andrew  Weight.  Yorkship  Village :  a  by- 
product of  the  war.  (Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning, 
January  1921;  vol.  11,  p.  9-12.     illus.,  plan.) 

Litchfield,  Electus  D.  The  model  village  that  is;  the 
story  of  Yorkship  Village,  planned  aud  completed  in 
less  than  2  years.  (House  Beautiful,  June  1922;  vol. 
51,  p.  533-536.     illus.,  plan.) 

.  Recent  Government  housing  developments :  York- 
ship  Village,  Camden,  N.  J.  (In  National  Conference 
on  Housing.  Housing  problems  in  America,  New  York, 
National  Housing  Association,   1918,   p.  82-93.) 

JIAY.  Charles  C.  Yorkship  Village :  a  development  for 
the  New  Y'ork  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Camden,  N.  J. 
Electus  D.  Litchfield,  architect.  (Architectural  Forum, 
June  1918;  vol.  28,  p.  205-210.     illus.,  plans.) 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Emergency  Fleet  CoBPOR-^TiaN. 
Passenger  Transportation  and  Housing  DmsioN. 
[Photos,  and  plans  of  Yorkship  Village,  Camden,  N.  J.] 
(In  its  Housing  the  sliii)builders  *  *  *,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  11120.  p.  5-11.     illus.,  plans.) 

W.\BNER.  Ralph  F.  Yorkship:  a  new  war  town  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  near  Camden,  N.  J. 
(Architectural  Review  [Boston],  June  1918;  vol.  6  [old 
series,  vol.  23],  p.  91-93.     illus.,  plans,  table.) 
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PART    II 
INTRODUCTION 


The  city  may  be  thought  of  as  having  an  existence 
in  three  intimately  connected  but  theoretically  separa- 
ble spheres:  (1)  As  a  unit  having  a  functional  position 
in  the  larger — regional,  national,  or  world — economj^ 
of  men,  goods,  and  services;  (2)  as  an  integrated  social 
structure  or  mechanism  with  its  own  forms  of  equilib- 
rium and  with  its  own  social  and  psychological  charac- 
teristics; and  (3)  as  a  physical  apparatus,  which  men 
use  for  the  attainment  of  their  biological,  economic, 
and  cultural  ends.  The  way  in  which  this  apparatus 
is  utilized  by  given  individuals  and  the  particular 
parts  of  the  apparatus  which  they  use  depend  on  their 
economic  and  social  status,  i.  e.,  on  the  claims  which 
they  can  effectively  exert  on  others  in  the  form  of 
income  and  recognition.  Certain  types  of  the  appa- 
ratus are  manipulated  only  by  specially  qualified 
persons,  as  for  instance,  certain  types  of  machinery, 
lathes,  locomotives,  elevators,  and  trolley  cars,  wliile 
others,  such  as  buildings  for  work  and  residence,  are, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  utilized  by  everyone  who 
works  or  lives  in  the  city,  either  as  an  individual  in 
his  own  right  or  as  a  member  of  some  organized  group 
such  as  a  corporation  or  a  family. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  connection 
between  human  needs  and  the  picture  which  our  cities 
present  to  us  of  man-made  hills  and  mountains  of 
brick  and  glass,  steel,  wood,  and  concrete,  broken  by 
the  gullies  through  which  it  is  possible  to  move  from 
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one  part  of  the  city  to  another.'  The  human  use  of 
these  buildings  is  highly  specialized  and  differentiated. 
The  working  occupancy  of  an  office  building  or  of  a 
factory  obviously  depends  largely  upon  the  vocation 
or  skill  of  the  occupants.  The  occupancy,  however,  of 
various  types  and  qualities  of  residential  buildings  is 
based  mainly  on  income  qualification.  Accordingly, 
the  residential  physiognomy  of  the  city  is  highly 
variegated.  Not  oidy  are  there  glaring  differences  in 
the  physical  exterior  of  the  buildings,  but  almost 
everytliing  on  the  inside  can  be  placed  in  a  series  which 
parallels  the  distribution  of  income.  The  pages  that 
follow  will  attempt  to  delineate  with  some  detail  the 
exact  character  of  the  residential  side  of  the  urban 
physical  mechanism  in  its  economic  and  material 
aspects.  They  will  seek  further  to  analyze  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  the  various  strata  of  urban  societj' 
imdertake  to  lay  claim  to  their  residences,  the  special 
obstacles  created  by  the  peculiar  form  which  the  present 
economic  structure  takes  under  urban  conditions,  and 
the  various  measures  which  have  been  promulgated  to 
overcome  these  obstacles.  The  consequence  of  the 
allocation  of  given  social-economic  strata  to  given 
types  of  residences  will  be  examined  with  special 
reference  to  the  relationships  between  certain  types 
of  housing  conditions  and  health  and  social  adjustment. 

I  Allowing  for  the  differences  caused  by  skyscrapers,  the  following  characterization 
o!  Berlin  in  1896  seems  quite  relevant.  "The  whole  town  may  be  characterized  as 
a  tableland  of  bricks  and  mortar  72  feet  high,  cut  up  by  intersecting  valleys  repre- 
seatiag  the  streets."  (Cited  by  Catherine  Bauer,  Modern  Housing  (New  York, 
1934),  p.  6.) 


PART   II— SECTION    1 
THE  ECONOMIC  ASPECT  OF  HOUSING 


Financial  Aspects  of  Housing  Consumption 

From  1900  to  1930  the  ownership  of  homes  in  non- 
farin  areas  increased  steadily  while  that  of  farm  homes 
decreased  steatlily.  Despite  these  two  opposing  tenden- 
cies, a  greater  degree  of  home  ownership  obtained  among 
farm  operators  than  among  city  persons  and  rural  non- 
farmers,  52.5  percent  of  farm  dwellings  being  owned  by 
their  occupants  while  only  45.2  percent  of  nonfarm 
dwellings  are  owner-occupied.  It  is  likely  that  the 
proportion  of  owners  in  each  of  these  areas  has  decreased 
since  1930,  due  to  the  large  number  of  foreclosures  of 
mortgages.  As  for  the  future  it  seems  to  be  probable 
that  ownership  will  not  increase  either  in  the  country  or 
the  city.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  renewed  tendency 
toward  multifamily  dwellings  which  is  now  spreading 
even  into  the  smaller  communities  below  10,000  popu- 
lation,' the  likelihood  that  Government-financed  or 
Goveniment-sponsored  bialding  projects  will  tend  to 
be  of  the  multifamily  variety,  the  decreased  effective 
demand  for  houshig  due  to  large-scale  unemplo^-ment, 
and  the  disillusionment  following  on  the  sorry  financmg 
arrangements  and  subsecpient  foreclosures  at  the  end 
of  the  twenties — all  of  these  considerations  make  it 
appear  probable  that  1930  may  have  seen  the  peak  of 
lu'ban  home  ownership  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.2 

Some  impression  of  the  influences  of  urban  existence 
on  home  ownersliip  mav  be  derived  from  table  1.  In 
most  of  the  geographic  regions  there  is  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship between  the  median  percentage  of  families 
owning  their  own  homes  and  the  population  size  of  the 
city.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  this  same  rela- 
tionship holds,  with  the  single  exception  of  cities  in  the 

1  The  Annalist.  October  1936. 

»  The  Keal  Property  Inventory,  which  surveyed  all  the  dwelling  units  (2,633,135) 
in  a  carefully  selected  sample  of  64  cities,  found  that  only  40  percent  were  owner- 
occupied.  It  is  also  to  the  point  to  cite  Carol  Aronovici  and  EUzabeth  McCalmont  to 
the  elTect  that  "with  a  constantly  shifting  center  of  gravity  in  industry,  trade,  and 
population,  with  insecurity  of  employment,  present  low  level  of  wages,  high  con- 
struction costs,  etc.,  home  ownership  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  adventure  to  be 
Indulged  in  only  by  a  small  proportion  of  our  population. 

"The  Buhl  Foundation,  an  endowed  institution,  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
possibilities  for  providing  decent  dwellings  for  certain  white  collar  income  groups. 
After  a  careful  investigation  their  conclusion  as  summarized  in  their  own  words  was 
as  follows:  'At  first  the  Foundation  endeavored  to  learn  if  it  might  be  practicable  to 
build  free-standing  single  houses  for  sale  within  the  reach  of  the  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year 
income  class.  The  studies  indicated  dearly  that  this  could  not  be  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  led  clearly  and  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  more  important 
opportunity  could  be  found  in  building  garden  homes  for  rental,  particularly  to  the 
$2,200  to  $3,000  a  year  income  group.  More  amenities  at  lower  cost  and  a  far  greater 
degree  of  social  and  economic  security  were  found  to  he  possible  under  a  rental  than 
under  a  home  ownership  program.'"  (Catching  Up  a-iM  Houjinj  (Newark,  1936), 
p.  45).    See  Part  One  of  this  volume.  "Planned  Communities." 


Table  1. — Percent  of  families  owning  their  own  homes  by  size  of 

city  and  geographical  division:  19S0 
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Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1930  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

250,000  to  500,000  group,  in  which  40  percent  own  their 
own  homes  as  compared  with  39.32  percent  in  the  next 
lower  size  class.  This  break  in  the  downward  slope 
of  home  owning  wliich  accompanies  increasing  popula- 
tion is  accoimted  for  by  the  greater  number  of  cities  of 
this  size  in  the  East  and  West  North  Central  and  the 
Pacific  regions,  which,  as  a  whole,  have  a  much  higher 
home  ownership  ratio  than  any  of  the  other  regions. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  States  present  a  certain  exception 
to  this  generalization,  since  m  the  cities  of  500,000  and 
over  in  this  region,  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  home 
o\\^lersllip  than  in  most  of  those  below  that  size.  This 
is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  Philadelphia  (with  about  50 
percent  home  ownership),  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  (with 
about  40  percent  each).  New  York  City,  the  only 
other  city  over  500,000  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
has  about  20  percent  home  ownership.  The  explana- 
tion for  the  relativeh'  high  home  ownership  ratios  of 
the  three  former  cities  may  be  fomid  to  a  certain  degree 
in  their  spatial  extensiveness  and  the  consequent  possi- 
bility of  building  relatively  cheap  single-family  dwell- 
ings. In  Philadelphia  this  is  especially  the  case,  since 
it  has  the  highest  ratio  of  single-family  dwelling  units 
of  any  of  the  very  large  cities  of  the  country  (approxi- 
mately 79  percent  of  Philadelphia's  families  lived  in 
single-family  dwellings  in  1930).  It  is  clear  that  the 
larger  the  ratio  of  single-family  dwellings  the  greater 
the  chances  for  a  high  ratio  of  home  ownership.'^ 

'  It  is  relevant  here  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  high  inverse  relationship  between 
size  of  city  and  percent  of  families  dwelling  in  single-family  houses,  which  provides 
a  certain  corroboration  of  the  generalization  that  large  city  life  tends  to  discourage 
home  ownership.  The  same  facts  appear  more  strikingly  in  the  following  form:  12.1 
percent  of  all  families  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  live  in  multifamily  dwellings: 
4.8  percent  of  all  rural  families.  13  percent  of  all  urban  tamilies  in  cities  of  less  than 
1,000,000,  and  46.3  percent  of  all  families  in  citie*  over  1,000.000      {Vide  infra.) 
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It  is  difficult  to  establish  an  unambiguous  relationship 
between  the  degree  to  which  a  city  is  industrialized  and 
the  extent  of  home  ownership  in  that  city,  even  though 
home  buying  witlain  a  given  city  is  to  a  certain  degree 
the  prerogative  of  the  higher  income  classes.^  (Cf. 
table  2.)  Certain  of  the  very  slightly  industriahzed 
cities  are  either  residential  suburbs  outside  of  great 
metropolitan  centers  having  relatively  large  numbers  of 
multifamUy  dwellings  and  accordingly  a  lower  propor- 
tion of  home  ownership,  or  in  several  cases,  mining 
cities  with  quite  poorly  paid  working  populations  to 
which  home  ownership  would  not  be  easily  accessible. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
cities  over  25,000.  In  the  two  top  groups  of  the  indus- 
triaUzation  scale  there  is  a  decided  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  while  there  is  a  relatively  higher  proportion  in 
the  moderately  industrialized  cities  as  compared  with 
the  proportion  at  either  extreme.  It  is  possible  that 
the  cities  in  the  middle  categories  are  predominantly 
moderate-sized  cities,  many  of  which  are  in  the  East 
and  West  North  Central  States  and  which  tend  to 
cancel  out  the  influence  of  the  very  large  cities,  the 
occupational  composition  of  which  is  more  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  many  moderate-sized  cities  than 
to  that  of  the  smaller  mmiber  of  residential  suburbs  and 
small  highly  industriahzed  cities.  In  any  case,  since 
income  determines  the  limits  of  home  ownership  but 
does  not  decide  whether  those  who  have  adequate 
incomes  will  take  advantage  of  their  possibilities,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  explain  the  extent  of  home  ownership 
by  occupational  (and,  consequently,  income)  composition 
of  the  population  without  taking  into  account  at  the 
same  time  city  size,  regional  location,  and  other  factors. 

Nonetheless,  the  fact  that  such  a  relationship  be- 
tween economic-social  status  and  home  ownership  does 

Table  2. — Median  ■percent  of  families  owning  their  own  homes,  by 
degree  of  industrialization  and  geographic  division:  1930 


Table  3. —  Number  and  percent  of  home  doners  and  tenants  in 
dwellings  of  equated  values  and  rentals:  1930  ' 
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Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  and  Occupations,  vol.  IV,  Fiftcentli 
Census  of  the  United  States:  13S0  (Washington:  Qovemment  Printing  Office.  1933). 

'  See  also  table  3,  which  equates  the  value  of  owned  homes  with  monthly  rental 
of  rented  homes  at  a  ratio  of  100;1  and  shows  a  much  greater  concentration  of  the 
owned  homes  in  the  upper  value  groups  as  contrasted  with  a  concentration  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  parallel  scale  for  the  rented  homes.  Cf.  also  Frank  Watson,  The 
Housing  Problem  in  the  United  Stales  (Xew  York,  1935). 


Owned  nonfarm 
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1  Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States:  1930.    (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933),  p,  6. 

exist  is  borne  out  by  table  4.  Here  the  economic 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  income  tax  returns  per  10,000  persons  gain- 
fully occupied.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  index  it  is  found 
that  on  the  whole  the  larger  the  number  of  income  tax 
returns  (i.  e.,  the  larger  the  number  of  single  persons 
earning  more  than  $1,000  per  annum  and  of  married 
ones  earning  $2,500  or  more  per  annum)  the  larger  is 
the  percentage  of  home  ownership.  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  a  suburb  of  Boston  and  which  has 
the  highest  wealth  index  of  any  city  in  the  country,  has 
also  a  quite  small  percentage  of  its  families  residing  in 
one-family  dwellmgs  (38.1  percent).  Aside  from  this 
one  city  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  class  reporting  $2,600 
to  $3,099  income-tax  returns  per  10,000  gainfully 
occupied,  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  home 
ownership  and  ratio  of  income-tax  returns  to  popula- 
tion gainfully  occupied. 

Other  factors  which  seem  to  have  some  relevance  are 
the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  decade  1920  to 
1930,  and  the  age  of  the  city.  An  increasing  population 
(cf.  table  5)  is  with  some  qualifications  more  closely 
related  to  high  home-ownership  rates  than  a  decreasing 
one.  Such  a  relationship  may  obtain  from  a  variety  of 
causes  of  which  the  following  may  be  the  most  signif- 
icant. A  rapidly  increasing  population  places  a  strain 
on  the  existing  supply  of  available  shelter  facilities, 
consequently  sending  rentals  upward  and  creating  a 
shortage.  Out  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  secu- 
rity of  shelter  and  to  avert  the  threat  of  increasing  rents 
which  always  accompanies  a  shortage,  it  is  usually  most 
practicable  to  attempt  to  buy  a  home  which  offers  some 
protection  against  increases  in  charges  which  seem  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  the  impending  future.^    However,  very 

» In  the  explanation  of  lower  ownership  rates  at  the  highest  increase  rates,  we 
should  mention  in  addition  that  the  cities  which  grew  most  rapidly  during  the  decade 
of  the  twenties  were  the  cities  surrounding  great  metropolitan  centers,  where  multi- 
family  dwellings  have  attained  especial  prominence.    In  middle-sized  cities  outside 
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Table  4. — Median  ■percentage   0}  families   owning   dwellings,  by 
wealth  level  of  city  and  geographic  division:  1930 

[Cities  over  25,000) 
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Compiled  from  Population-  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  ofltie  United  States 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933),  and  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Statistics  of  Income  for  19S0  {Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1932). 

large  increases  in  population  tend  to  place  such  a  pre- 
mium on  shelter  facihties  and  give  such  a  stimulus  to 
real-estate  speculation  that  the  consequent  rise  in  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  home  owTiership  renders  it 
almost  prohibitive.  Conversely,  cities  which  are  losing 
in  population  are  usually  losing  in  attractiveness  for  one 
reason  or  another,  most  frequently  because  of  decreasing 
economic  opportunities  or  because  greater  opportunities 
exist  in  some  nearby  place.  For  these  reasons  mobility 
may  seem  desirable,  and  since  home  o^vnership,  tlirough 
the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  homes,  interferes  with 
mobility,  it  is  a  privilege  which  is  hkely  to  be  foregone. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  a  city  if  age  is 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  length  of  the  period 
when  the  city  began  to  approximate  its  present  form, 
either  in  population  size  or  economic  characteristics. 
Age  as  determined  by  the  date  when  the  city  first 
appeared  in  the  census  does  not  seem  to  pro^^de  an 
adequate  basis  for  generalization.  It  is  nonetheless 
interesting  to  note  that  cities  which  appeared  in  the 
census  of  population  later  than  1900  have  a  higher  home 
ownership  rate  than  cities  which  were  reported  for  the 
first  time  during  earlier  periods  (cf.  table  6).  Tliis 
articulates  in  a  crude  way  with  what  w^as  said  concerning 
population  increase  and  home  ownersliip,  namely,  that 
recencj'  of  relatively  rapid  growth  in  population  is 
conducive  to  home  ownership.  This  corroborates  also 
the  generalization  concerning  the  negative  influence  of 
the  size  of  a  city  on  home  ownership,  since  it  is  primarily 

metropolitan  regions,  which  grew  at  a  much  slighter  rate,  single-family  dwellings 
predominate  and  with  them  there  is  an  increase  in  the  likelihood  of  home  ownership 
(cf.  table  3).  Note  particularly  that  home  ownership  in  cities  between  250,000  and 
500,000  does  not  decrease  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency.  Cf.  also  Coleman 
Woodbury, /iparf  mm/  House  Increases  and  Attitudes  towards  Home  Ownership  (Chi- 
cago, 1931),  p.  7  and  R.  D.  McKenzie,  The  Metropolitan  Community  (New  York, 
1933),  pp.  48  and  218. 


T.\BLE  5. — Median  percent  of  families  owning  homes  (1930)  by 
rate  of  growth  {1920-30) 

[Cities  over  25,0001 


Percent  increase 
1920-30 

■a 

S 

a 

< 

«'^ 
—  a 

s 

3.2 

|2 

ll 

a 

a 

3 
0 

1 

50  percent  and  over . 

30  to  50  percent 

15  to  30  percent 

5  to  15  percent 

5  too  percent 

Oto  -5  percent 

—5  to  —15  percent., 
—  15  to  -30  percent. 

45.00 
47.50 
49.23 
45.83 
42.77 
37.50 
32.50 
32.50 

51.88 
56.25 
41.25 
35.00 
35.00 
40  00 
35.00 

47.50 
40  00 
46.88 
44-58 
45.83 
27.50 
■12.50 

52.92 
54.17 
53.44 
53.50 
'50.00 
1  67.  50 
'50.00 

'50.00 
50.00 
53.75 
51.88 

M5.00 

36.67 
33.75 
33.75 
36.25 
30.00 
37.50 
'25.00 
137.50 

37.50 
38.33 

38.75 
142.50 

38.21 
39.17 
32.50 
42.50 

37.50 

50.00 
'45.00 

47.50 
50.00 
51.25 
57.50 

'37.50 



1 1  city.  •  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  ofihe  United  States: 
1950  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Table  6. — Percent  of  families  owning  their  own  homes  by  age  of 
city  and  geographical  division:  1930 

[Cities  over  25,000] 


Date  of  first  appear- 
ance in  the  United 
States  census 


Appeared  in  census  of 
1850 

Appeared  in  census  of 
1900,  not  1850 

.Appeared  later  than 
1900 , 


-2 

—  d 
□  03 


46.06 
43.64 
51.00 


z 


42.16 
34.64 
'45.00 


44.00 
46.25 
'62.50 


Z& 


54.50 
52.50 


Z5 


52.00 
51.88 


55. 00  >  52. 50 


36.25 
35.36 


m 


37.50 
39.00 


39.64 
36.67 
47.50 


50.42 


'50.00 


1 1  city.  '  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
18S0  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

the  smaller  satellite  cities  which  grew  at  the  higher 
rates  during  the  1920-30  period  and  which  have  also 
appeared  most  recenth-  in  the  census. 

The  extent  of  home  owTiership  depends  not  only  on 
the  price  of  land,  materials,  and  labor,  but  also  on  the 
possibilities  of  financing  the  purchase  of  a  home.  The 
person  who  buj-s  a  home  can  only  in  extremelj"  rare 
cases  pay  in  full  for  his  purchase.  What  usually 
occurs,  although  no  precise  figures  are  available,  is  that 
the  purchaser  applies  no  more  than  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  home  out  of  his  own  funds.  In 
order  to  make  up  the  difference  he  must  borrow  the 
remainder  either  from  an  individual  who  has  a  surplus 
or  from  agencies  which  speciaUze  in  supplying  funds 
for    tliis    purpose. 

The  Real  Propert}''  Inventory  found  that  54.03  per- 
cent of  all  owner-occupied  single-family  homes  in  the 
cities  studied  were  mortgaged,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
16.24  percent  in  Frederick,  Md.,  17.46  percent  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  18.03  percent  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  to 
71.95  percent  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  74.64  percent  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  76.08  percent  in  Waterburj-, 
Conn. 
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Table  7. —  Mediati  value  of  rental  of  nonfann  homes  for   United 
States:  1930 


Median  value  of  owned  noniarm  homes.. 
Median  rental  of  rented  nonfann  homes- 


Total 


$4, 778. 00 
27.15 


Urban 


$5, 743. 00 
32.06 


Rural 

nonfarm 


$2, 661. 00 
12.01 


Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  FifUtnth  Censui  of  tin  United  htates: 
19S0.    (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933),  p.  18. 

Further  data  as  to  the  extent  to  which  dwelUngs  are 
mortgaged  may  be  derived  from  table  8.  In  1934, 
when  the  Financial  Survey  of  Urban  Housing  was  made, 
mortgages  constituted  between  50  and  60  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  dwellings,  the  percentage  being 
on  the  whole  larger  for  higher  priced  homes.  Inter- 
esting differences  are  revealed  when  the  data  are  broken 
down  by  size  of  city.  We  then  find  that  the  larger  the 
city  the  larger  is  the  percent  of  the  total  value  which  is 
covered  by  mortgage,  indicating  again  the  greater 
difficulty  of  home  ownership  in  the  large  cities.  \Vlien 
viewed  with  reference  to  its  relationship  to  the  occupa- 
tional composition  of  a  city,  we  find  that  the  larger 
the  percent  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  i.  e.,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
industrial  wage  earners,  the  larger  is  the  mortgage 
burden  (table  8). 

Table  8. — Percent  of  total  mortgaged  dwellings,  by  specified  city 
size  group,  geographic  division,  and  degree  of  industralization 


City  size  group: 

10,000  to  25,000 

25,000  to  50,000 

50,000  to  100,000- - - 

100,000  to  250,000 

250,000  to  500,000 --- 

500,000  and  over 

Geographic  division: 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic,.- 

East  and  West  North  Central.,- - 

South  Atlantic  and  East  and  West  South  Central 

Motmtain  and  Pacific--- — 

Percent  gainfully  occupied  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries: 

15.00  to  24.9 

25.00  to  34.9 

35.00  to  44.9-- 

45.00  to  54.9 

55.00  to  64.9 


$2,000  to 
$2,999  > 


Percent 
"51.00 
51.00 
47.33 
50.33 
51.50 
»  53.  00 

58.00 
50.67 
49.00 
51.00 


45.62 
46.25 
58.76 
50.00 
65.00 


$3,000  to 
$7,499  1 


Percent 

■  45.  00 
50.00 
62,00 
57.00 
64.50 

'73.00 

68.00 
60.00 
60.50 
58.00 


50.60 
54.16 
69.16 
65.00 
75.00 


1  No  data  for  Reno,  Nev.;  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Burlington,  Vt.;  Decatur,  Ul. ; 
Albuquerque,  N.  Me.t.;  and  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

'  2  cities. 

'  1  city. 

Compiled  from  Financial  Survey  of  Urban  Housing  (mimeographed  advanced 
sheets).  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  mortgaged 
homes  is  greatest  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 


Atlantic  States  which  are  the  most  industralizcd  and 
most  urbanized  in  the  country,  and  which  are  among 
the  largest  home  ownership  areas.  Such  a  relationship 
might  be  used  to  pohit  out  the  situations  under  which 
home  ownership  is  realized.  The  obstacles  presented 
by  urbanization  and  its  accompanying  situations  place 
the  urban  home  owner  under  a  relatively  heavy  burden. 

Another  index  to  the  large  measure  in  which  home 
ownersliip  depends  on  borrowed  money  is  to  be  found 
in  table  9,  which  shows  that  approximately  one-sixth 
of  the  owner-occupied  dwellings  covered  in  the  Finan- 
cial Survey  are  in  debt  to  at  least  85  percent  of  their 
value,  and  only  a  small  proportion  is  relatively  free 
from  debt.  The  heavy  burden  under  which  the  big 
city  home  owner  labors  is  expressed  also  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  two  categories  showing  the  highest  indebted- 
ness there  is  a  tendency  for  the  incidence  of  heavy 
indebtedness  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  city, 
while  among  those  homes  which  are  indebted  only  20 
to  29  percent  of  the  total  value,  the  big  cities  have  a 
lower  representation  than  the  small  ones  (cf.  tables  9 
and  10). 

Similar  conclusions  are  to  be  derived  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  and  the 
occupational  composition  of  cities  (cf.  tables  9  and 
10).  The  slightly  industrialized  cities  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  low  indebtedness  than  the  more  heavily 
industrialized  ones.  In  the  case  of  heaviest  indebted- 
ness the  least  and  the  most  industrialized  cities  have  a 
smaller  representation  than  the  moderately  indus- 
trialized cities  which  are  in  most  cases  also  the  larger 
cities.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  heavily 
industrialized  cities  (those  with  larger  working-class 
populations)  have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  home 
owners  in  the  large  debt  class  (85  percent  and  more) 
than  do  the  slightly  industrialized  ones.* 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  an  analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  various  types  of 
cities  favor  home  ownership  is  the  price  which  the 
purchaser  must  pay.  There  are,  of  course,  very  great 
variations  within  any  single  community,  but  our  con- 
cern here  will  be  to  point  out  the  differences  existing 
among  cities  of  various  types  in  respect  to  the  median 
value  of  homes  owned  by  their  occupants,  and  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  probable  causes  for  the  differences. 

It  is  in  accord  with  what  has  been  said  previously 
about  the  greater  difficulty  of  ownmg  a  home  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  that,  despite  certain  irregu- 
larities both  for  individual  regions  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  median  value  of  owner-occupied  homes 
is  greater  m  large  cities  than  in  small  ones.  The  reason 
for  the  irregidarity  m  the  increase  by  city  size  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  inordi- 


•  What  has  been  said  so  far  concerning  the  indebtedness  situation  of  owner-occu- 
pied homes  applies  also  to  rented  dwellings. 
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Table  9. — Percent  owner-occupied  mortgaged  properties  by  ratio 
of  debt  to  value,  by  specified  city  size  groups,  geographic  division, 
and  degree  of  industralization 


City  size  group: 

10,000  to  25.000 

25,000  to  50,000 --- 

50,000  to  100,000... 

100.000  to  250.000 

250.000  to  500.000 

500.000  and  over 

Geographic  division: 

New  England  and  Middle  .\tlantic 

East  and  West  Xorth  Central. _._ 

South  .Atlantic,  and  East  and  "West  South  Central. . 

Mountain  and  Pacific _.. 

Percent  gainfully  occupied  in  manufacturing  and  mechani' 
cal  industries: 

15.00  to  24.9 

25.00  to  34.9 

35.00  to  44.9.... 

45.00  to  54.9 

55.00  to  64.9... 


Ratio  of  debt  to  value 
(percent  of  owner-oc- 
cupied properties) 


20  to 
291 


"11.50 
11.00 
11.00 
8.17 
8.25 
>8.50 

8.00 
10.50 
8.  SO 
8.67 


10.80 
10.80 

8.50 
10.00 

7.60 


50  to 
59  1 


'  12.  50 
13.00 
14.75 
15.13 
15.17 

>13  50 

15.00 
15.20 
13.50 
15.00 


14.50 
15.80 
13.10 
16.00 
16.00 


85-i-i 


>  13.  00 
14.00 
13.50 
16.25 
15.67 

>  19.  00 

15.00 
13  00 
16.50 
16.67 


12.80 
15.00 
19.00 
16.00 
16.00 


1  Xo  data  for  Reno,  N'ev.;  'Williainsport,  Pa.:  Burlington,  Vt.;  Decatur.  111.; 
.Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  and  Knoxville,  Term. 

'  2  cities. 

» 1  city. 

Compiled  from  Financiat  Surrey  of  Vrban  Housing  (mimeographed  advance 
sheets).  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
■Washington,  D.  C. 

T.ABLE  10. — Ratio  of  average  debt  to  average  value  (percent)  in 
owner  occupied  homes,  by  specified  city  size  groups,  geographic 
division,  and  degree  of  industralization 

City  size  group:  Percent 

'  10,000  to  2.5,000 50.  0 

2.5,000  to  .50,000 54.0 

.50,000  to  100,000 , 57.0 

100,000  to  2.50,000 57.  3 

250,000  to  500,000 56.  5 

500,000  and  over '  59.  0 

Geographic  division: 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 54.  0 

East  and  West  Xorth  Central 53.  8 

South  Atlantic,  and  East  and  West  South  Central.  _     58.  0 
Mountain  and  Pacific 56.  0 

Percent     gainfully     occupied     in     manufacturing     and 
mechanical  industries: 

1.5.00  to  24.9 55.  0 

25.00  to  34.9 55.  5 

35.00  to  44.9 59.  3 

45.00  to  54.9 59.  7 

.5.5.00  to  64.9 '  58.  0 


1  1  city. 

>  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Financial  Survey  of  Vrban  Housing  (mimeographed  advance  sheets). 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


nately  large  proportion  of  the  cities  between  .50,000  aiul 
100,000    are    located    in    tlio    New    EnfilancI,    Middle 


Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  States,  where  the 
median  value  of  owned  homes  is  definitely  higher  than 
it  is  in  other  regions  (city  size  being  held  constant). 

Another  irregularity  difficult  to  account  for  is  the 
fact  that  m  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  the  median 
value  in  cities  from  2.50.000  to  500,000  is  greater  than  it 
is  in  cities  over  500,000.  This  may  very  well  be  con- 
nected with  the  higher  ownership  rates  of  three  of 
four  Middle  Atlantic  cities  of  500,000  and  over  (Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia)  where,  due  to  peculiar- 
ities of  topography  and  original  design,  the  city  area  is 
relatively  extensive  and  land  values  are  probably 
lower  than  in  other  cities  of  the  same  size,  and  home 
ownership  is  accordingly  more  easily  attained.  In 
any  case  the  general  tendency  offers  support  for  the 
hypothesis  that  urban  life  in  its  extreme  form  dis- 
courages home  ownership. 

Due  to  the  less  democratized  character  of  home 
ownership  in  the  large  cities,  i.  e.,  the  disproportionate 
concentration  of  home  ownership  in  the  wealthier 
classes,  the  owner-occupied  homes  are  verj^  likely  to  be 
predominantly  in  the  upper  price  brackets.  In  the 
smaller  cities,  where  home  ownership  is  more  accessible 
to  the  lower  economic  strata,  there  would  be  a  more 
even  distribution.  Hence,  the  median  value  of  owner- 
occupied  homes  in  the  large  cities  receives  an  increment 
which  is  not  to  be  deduced  merely  from  higher  land 
values,  real  estate  taxes,  and  associated  factors. 

In  table  11  we  see  that,  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  the  less  industrialized  communities  (those  with 
between  5.0  and  24.00  percent  of  the  gainfulh'  em- 
ployed working  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries), which  are  almost  always  residential  suburbs, 
have  the  highest  median  value  for  the  owner-occupied 
homes  while  the  highly  industrialized  cities  (those  from 
55.00  to  74.99  percent)  are  among  the  next  highest, 
with  the  moderately  industrialized  cities  having  the 
lowest  median  values.  The  variations  are  rather  slight, 
and  for  certain  regions  indicate  an  opposite  tendency 
from  that  which  holds  for  the  national  total. 

Practically  all  of  the  highly  industrialized  cities  are 
located  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East 
North  Central,  and  West  North  Central  regions,  which 
have  very  much  higher  median  values  than  any  of  the 
other  regions,  while  the  less  mdustrialized  cities  are 
from  both  low  and  high  value  regions.  If  this  is  dis- 
counted we  then  see  that,  after  the  slight^  mdustrialized 
suburbs  in  which  the  wealthier  classes  reside,  the  ne.xt 
highest  from  the  point  of  view  of  value  are  the 
moderately  uidustrialized  cities.  Since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  larger  a  city,  the  greater  is  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  trade,  clerical,  and  profes- 
sional occupations,  it  seems  evident  that  the  cities  in 
the  middle  categories  are  the  larger  cities.  It  is 
therefore  in  agreement  with  our  previous  thesis. 
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Table   11. — Median  value  of  homes  owned,  by  degree  of  indus- 
trializalion  and  geographic  division:  1930 


Percent  gainfully 
occupied  in  man- 
ufacturing and 
mechanical  indus- 
tries 

United 
States 

New 
England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

East 
North 
Central 

West 
North 
Central 

5  00  to  14  99 

1  $17, 750 
5,325 
4,882 
5,813 
5,824 
6,107 
6,750 

'$17,750 
6,000 
7,250 
7,250 
6,083 
6,500 
'  7,  750 

15.00  to  24.99 

25.00  to  34.99 

35.00  to  44.99 

1  $13,  250 
7,500 
7,750 
6,583 
6,333 
'6,000 

'  $13, 750 
5,250 
5,250 
5,125 
5,500 
'6,500 

1  $6,  250 
4,333 
4,250 

Rt  00  to  74  99 

Percent  gainfully 
occupied  in  man- 
ufacturing and 
mechanical  in- 
dustries 

United 
States 

South 
Atlantic 

East 
South 
Central 

West 
South 
Central 

Moun- 
tain 

Pacific 

S  00  to  14  99 

'$17,750 
5,325 
4,882 
5,813 
5,824 
6,107 
6,750 

15.00  to  24.99 

25.00  to  34.99— 

^t;  no  tn  44  99 

'  $5, 375 

4.750 

5,000 

'4,500 

1  4,  250 

'  $4, 625 
3,875 
4,667 

'$4,000 
42,500 

'  $4, 250 
4,500 
2,750 

'  $5, 250 
5,583 
3,375 

'  3, 750 

55.00  to  64.99 

Rt  00  to  74  99 

'  1  city. 


'  2  cities. 


Compiled  from  Population:  Occupations,  vol.  IV,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United 
States:  1930  (Washington:  Government  Printing  OfDce,  1933). 

As  to  whether  the  industrial  character  of  a  city  has 
a  causal  relationship  to  the  median  value  of  owner- 
occupied  homes  is  difficult  to  state.  It  seems  to  be  true 
that,  given  the  same  land  values,  labor  costs,  and  cost 
of  materials,  the  median  value  of  the  owner-occupied 
homes  in  two  communities  will  be  dependent  on  the 
wealth  level  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
This  much  is  clear  from  the  extremely  high  median 
value  of  the  suburban  homes.  Middle  class  persons 
are  likely  to  pay  a  larger  amount  for  a  home  than  in- 
dustrial workers  with  approximately  the  same  income, 
and  for  tliis  reason  we  could  expect  owned  homes  in 
highly  industrialized  cities  to  have  a  lower  median  value. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  residential  land  costs  are  prob- 
ably less  per  unit  in  such  cities.)  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  possible  that  incomes  in  cities  of  this  type  are  so 
low  that  home  ownership  is  a  privilege  inaccessible  to 
the  lower  economic  strata.  Hence  only  those  in  the 
upper  mcome  groups  are  likely  to  own  their  own  homes, 
which  results  in  a  high  median  value. 

Just  as  rapid  population  growth  with  the  accom- 
panying threat  of  a  housing  shortage  promotes  home 
ownership,  so  it  is  responsible  for  high  median  value. 
Table  12  shows  in  general  an  increasing  median  value 
with  an  increase  in  rate  of  growth  during  the  decade 
1920-30.  Irregularities  in  this  tendency  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  larger  cities  which  have  on  the 
whole  the  highest  median  values  are  not  the  cities  which 
grew  most  rapidly  during  the  aforementioned  period. 
Nonetheless  the  reality  of  such  a  relationship  is  at- 


T.\.BLE  12. — Median  value  of  owned  homes  by  rate  of  groivth  and 
geographic  division 


50  percent  and  over 

30  to  50  percent 

15  to  30  percent 

5  to  15  percent 

0  to  5  percent 

0  to  —5  percent 

—5  to  —15  percent- 
—  15  to  —30  percent. 


United 

States 


$5, 773 
5,313 
5,724 
5,600 
5,688 
5,500 
5,250 

'  2,  750 


New 
England 


$7,  750 
7,250 
7,063 
7,084 
6.685 
5,500 
5,750 


Middle 
Atlantic 


.$8,  875 
11,714 
6,875 
7,125 
5,875 

10,  750 

11,  750 


East 
North 
Central 


$6,417 
5,750 
5,625 
4,625 
4,500 
I  2,  750 
'  3,  750 


West 
North 
Central 


'  $4, 500 

5,000 

4.000 

4,417 

'4,000 


50  percent  and  over. 

30  to  50  percent 

15  to  30  percent 

5  to  15  percent 

0  to  5  percent. 

0  to  —5  percent 

—5  to  —15  percent.. 
—  15  to  —30  percent. 


United 
States 


$5, 773 
5,313 
5,724 
5,600 
5,688 
5,500 
5,250 

'  2,  750 


South 
Atlan- 
tic 


$5, 250 
5,125 
5,750 
5,625 
4,000 
3,375 
'3,000 
'  2,  750 


East 
South 
Central 


$4,500 
3,750 


4,750 
'  5,  750 


West 
South 
Central 


$4, 542 
4,063 
5,250 
3,750 


Moui; 
tain 


$5,  250 


4,000 
4,000 


'  2,  750 


Pacific 


$6, 750 
5,000 
4,625 
3,375 


'  1  city. 


'  2  cities. 


Compiled  from  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States:  1930  (Wash- 
ington: Goverimient  Printing  Office,  1933). 

tested  by  its  existence  in  every  region  but  the  Middle 
Atlantic. 

A  concrete  exemplification  of  what  has  been  presented 
here  in  tabular  and  schematic  form  is  contained  in  the 
lists  of  the  50  cities  with  the  highest  and  the  50  cities 
with  the  lowest  median  rentals  (cf.  tables  13  and  14). 
Among  those  with  the  highest  are  the  residential  suburbs 
near  major  metropolitan  centers,  university  cities, 
State  capitals,  as  well  as  the  large  and  congested 
metropolitan  centers  themselves,  such  as  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Most  of  the  cities  on  this  list  are  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  with  a  few 
from  the  East  North  Central.  The  second  list  is  made 
up  largely  of  cities  from  the  less  urbanized  areas  of  the 
country,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Middle  Western 
industrial  cities. 

Table  13. — Fifty  highest  cities  in  median  value  of  homes  owned: 

1930 

[Cities  over  25,000] 


City 

State 

Value 

Over  $20,000 

New  Jersev           .  

18, 202 

17, 695 

New  York 

17,467 

do 

16,927 

16,217 

New  York.   .  

15,431 

15,379 

Ohio    - 

14,  493 

13,920 

New  Jersey      

13, 474 

Oak  Park. 

Illinois 

13,008 
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Table  13. — Fifty  highest  cities  in  median  value  of  homes  owned: 
1930— Continued 


Table  14. — Fifty  lowest  cities  in  median  value  of  homes  owned: 
1930 — Continued 


City 


Hartford 

Atlantic  City 

Kewton 

West  Xew  York 

Hoboken - 

Lakewood 

Union  City 

Highland  Park. 

Passaic 

East  Cleveland 

Stamford 

Orange 

Watertown 

New  York -- 

North  Bergen  Township. 

Irvington 

Upper  Darby  Township.. 

Newark 

Arlington  Town 

Plainfleld 

Bloomficld 

Berwyn 

Holyoke. 

Washington 

Albany. 

New  Haven 

May  wood 

Elizabeth 

Syracuse 

Ann  .Vrbor 

Wilfcensburg 

Kearney 

Poughkeepsie 

New  Britain 

Belleville 

Cicero 

Norwood 

Chicago 


Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

....do 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

do 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Massachuset  ts 

District  of  Columbia. 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Illinois - 

New  Jersey 

New  York ... 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Illinois - 


Value 


$12,965 
12, 504 
12,168 
11,  703 
11,507 
11,447 
11,  347 
11,282 
10,868 
10,613 
10,  524 
10,468 
10, 304 
10,264 
10,080 
10,027 
9,795 
9,767 
9,626 
9,593 
9,559 
9,366 
9.255 
9,246 
9,232 
9,190 
9,114 
9,078 
9,043 
9,019 
9,012 
8,919 
8,809 
8,798 
8,616 
8,420 
8,291 
8,228 


Compiled  from  PopuJation:  Families,  vol.  \^.  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
19)0  {Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Table  14. — Fifty  lowest  cities  in  median  value  of  homes  owned: 

1930 

[Cities  over  25.000) 


City 


Laredo Te.xas 

Pueblo Colorado — 

Paduoah Kentucky... 

Joplin Missouri 

Butte.. Montana — 

Portsmouth. Virginia 

Ottumwa Iowa 

Petersburg Virginia 

Bay  City Michigan... 

Kansas  City Kansas    

Meridan Mississippi. 


Texarkana 

Bellingham 

Pensacola 

Kokomo 

Muskogee 

Spokane 

Newport  News  . 

Wilmington 

Tacoma 

Augusta 

Tampa 

Corpus  Christi.. 
New  .\lbany 


.\rkansas 

Washington 

Florida 

Indiana 

Oklahoma 

Washington 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 

Washington 

Georgia 

Florida 

Teias 

Indiana 


Value 


$1, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
3. 
3 
3, 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3, 
3. 
3. 
3. 


341 
535 
581 
598 
605 
620 
704 
717 
761 
813 
000 
003 
0.59 
127 
223 
225 
229 
244 
250 
267 
3tS 
371 
444 
495 


City 


Fort  Smith .Arkansas 

San  .^ngelo Texas 

Montgomery .\labama 

Lebanon Pennsylvania. 

Everett Washington... 

Springfield Missouri 

Hutchinson Kansas 

Superior Wisconsin 

Macon Georgia 

San  .Vntonio.. Texas 

Knoxville Teimessee 

Mobile.. Alabama 

St.  Joseph Missouri 

Colorado  Springs Colorado 

.\ustin Texas 

Fort  Worth do 

Clinton Iowa 

Lynchburg Virginia 

Nashville Tennessee 

Johnson  City do. 

Council  Bluffs Iowa 

Ogden Utah 

Saginaw Michigan 


State 


Value 


Terre  Haute.. 

Newark 

Evansville... 


Indiana.. 

Ohio 

Indiana,, 


$3.  run 

3,  .t08 
3.530 
3.536 
3.5.50 
3.646 
a.  646 
3.6.57 
3,6.i9 
3.687 
3.707 
3,707 
3,709 
3.767 
3.810 
3.811 
3.812 
3.842 
3.861 
3.869 
3.888 
3.897 
3.903 
3.919 
3.943 
3.948 


Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
19S0  (Washington:  Government  Printing  0£Bce,  1933). 

The  situation  with  regard  to  rental  levels  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  obtains  for  the  value  of  owned 
homes.  With  but  few  and  not  very  significant  e.xcep- 
tions  rents  rise  with  the  size  of  the  city  (table  15). 
The  reasons  for  this  have  already  been  touched  in 
connection  with  home  ownership  and  the  value  of 
owner-occupied  homes.  Higher  land  costs,  higher 
labor  costs,  higher  tax  rates — all  of  these  make  necessary 
a  higher  rental  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  an 
adequate  return  on  investment. 

Table  15. — Median  rental  by  month  by  size  of  city:  1930 
[Cities  over  25,000] 


■a 

^ 

sa 

. 

_ 

„ 

o 

a 

Size  of  city 

•^ 

° 

a>._ 

^S 

^^ 

'^.S 

""S 

"S 

t> 

3 

2 
'5 

c 

1 

.-2 

d 

3 
o 

«!0 

03 

1 

5 

25,000  to  50.000... 

$27.  49 

$28.86 

$32.80 

$28.35 

$24.80 

$18.00 

$21.00 

$22.50 

$28 

$28 

50.000  to  100.000.. 

29.14 

29.00 

33.00 

35.50 

27.00 

19.33 

16.00 

22.67 

124 

32 

100.000  to  250,000. 

29.17 

29.00 

32.00 

35.00 

28.00 

24.00 

20.00 

24.00 

'28 

28 

250.000  to  500.000. 

30.50 

'30.00 

40.00 

35.00 

33.00 

'22.00 

17.00 

27.00 

>28 

31 

500.000  and  over.. 

37. 60  ■  .16  no 

36.67 

42.00 

132.00 

128.00 

>40 

1  1  city.  '  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI.  Fifteenth  Ccnttuofike  United  Stales: 

ISSO  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Likewise  the  relationslup  of  degree  of  industrializa- 
tion with  median  rental  is  the  same  as  that  with  median 
value — the  least  industrialized  (wealthy  residential 
suburbs)    are    highest,    followed    by    the    moderately 
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industrialized  (metropolitan  centers),  with  the  most 
industriahzed  having  the  lowest  rentals  (table  16). 
The  significance  of  rate  of  growth  for  median  rental  is 
more  or  less  the  same  that  it  was  for  median  value  of 
owner-occupied  homes,  i.  e.,  the  greater  the  rate  of 
population  increase  for  1920-30,  the  higher  the  rentals. 
The  deviations  from  this  pattern  are  largely  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  from  the  median  value  pattern 
(table  17). 

T.4BLE  16. — Median  monthly  rental  by  month  by  degree  of  indus- 
trialization and  geographic  division:  1930 

[Cities  over  25,000] 


Median  monthly  rental  in  dollars 

Percentage  pain- 
fully occupied 
persons  employed 
in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical 
industries 

1 

o3 
CO 

1 

a 

1 
o 

o 

□ 

h 

-a 

O    GJ 

t6 

1 

< 

1 

02 

x: 
Ig 

P 
A 

n 

3_ 
O   C3 

a 

IS 

1 

B 
S 

a 

§ 

175.00 
26.00 
28.40 
29.30 
29.30 
28.00 
27.33 

175.00 
30.00 
38.00 
36.00 
27.00 
25.60 

2  24.00 

15.00  to  24.99 

25.00  to  34.99 

35.00  to  44.99 

45.00  to  54.99 

56.00 
38.00 
36.00 
30.40 
28.67 
!30.00 

'74.  00 
33.33 
29.40 
34.00 
32.00 
28.00 

'40.00 
2S.00 
24.67 

22.86 
18.00 
22.00 
'18.00 
120.00 

20 
16 
22 

18.80 
22.60 

128.00 

28 

28 

1  24 

29.33 
32.00 
24.00 
■20.00 

f  5  00  to  74  99 

1 1  city.  '  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  and  Occupations,  vol.  IV,  Fifteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States:  1930  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Table  17.- — ISIedian  rental  by  month  by  rate  of  growth  of  city  and 
geographic  division 


Rate  of  growth 

S 

S 
a 

^3 

1 
be 
Q 

■a 

i 

1 

a 

s 

s 

2 
a 

oi 

O 

o 
Z 

1 

3 
o 
CO 

s 

a 

U 

3 
C 

m 

s 

15 
a 

U 

i 

c 

3 

a 
c 

s 

o 
■3 

SI 

Hi 

Over  50  percent 

30  to  50  percent 

15  to  30  percent 

5  to  15  percent 

0  to  5  percent -.. 

0  to  —5  percent 

—5  to  —15  percent... 
-15  to  -30  percent.. 
—30  to  —50  percent 

$30.80 
29.56 
29.85 
27.33 
27.82 
22.00 
24.00 

'16.00 

$40.  67 
32.00 
34.40 
26.67 
32.67 
20.67 
26.00 

$43.00 

58.00 
32.50 
35.00 
28.00 
32.00 
'32.00 

$42.60 
34.00 
29.82 
26.50 
26.00 
■20.00 
'22.00 

i$30 
34 
26 
27 

126 

$22.00 
16.00 
13.00 
25.33 
16.00 
16.00 
12.00 

'16.00 

$19. 33 
18.00 

24.00 
224.00 

$26.  40 
19.00 
24.00 
23.00 

$31 

28 
25 

$34.  50 
32.00 
28.67 
24.00 

'24 

1  2  cities.  '  1  city. 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fiftee7itti  Census  of  the  United  States: 
I9S0  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Within  any  constant  class,  be  it  rate  of  growth,  size, 
or  degree  of  industrialization,  very  pronounced  regional 
variations  are  ^'isible.  The  most  industrialized  and 
urbanized  areas,  namely,  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States,  have  higher  median  reotals  than  the 
Southern  States.  The  Pacific  Coast  States,  however, 
are  almost  on  a  par  with  the  ?sliddle  Western  States, 


National  Resources  Committee 

although  they  do  not  attain  the  high  median  rentals 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  region. 

This  areal  distribution  emerges  even  more  clearly 
from  table  18  where  we  see  that  of  the  50  cities  with 
the  highest  median  rental,  the  majority  are  wealthy 
residential  suburbs  close  to  eastern  and  middle  western 
metropolitan  centers,  such  as  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  or  the 
central  cities  themselves,  such  as  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Only  three  cities  on  the  list  are  from  outside 
the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central  regions.  These  are  (1)  University  City,  Mo., 
which  is  both  a  university  town  and  a  wealthy  suburb, 

Table  18. — Fifty  highest  cities  in  median  rental:  1930 
[Cities  over  25,000] 


City 


Brookline 

Evanston 

Cleveland  Heights. 

University  City 

Oak  Park 

White  Plains 

East  Orange _ 

New  Rochelle _ 

Mount  Vernon 

Montclair 

Lakewood 

Berwyn 

Lower  Marion  Township.. 

Highland  Park 

East  Cleveland _.. 

Upper  Darby  Township.. 

Wilkinsburg 

Bloomfleld- 

May  wood  Village 

Arlington. 

.\nn  .A.rbor 

Irvington 

Chicago -- 

Atlantic  City 

Newton 

Detroit- 

Yonkers _ 

New  York 

North  Bergen  Township.. 

Dearborn 

Madison 

Watertown 

Plainfield 

Washington 

Waukegan 

Kearny 

Pontiac 

West  New  York 

Orange _ 

Belleville 

Cicero 

Medford 

Norwood 

San  Francisco 

Fargo 

Rochester — 

Jersey  City... 

Newark 

Quincy 

Stamford _ 


State 


Massachusetts. _. 

niinois --- 

Ohio 

Missouri 

Illinois 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

do— 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

nUnois 

Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

do- 

New  Jersey 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan -. 

New  Jersey-- 

nUnois 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Michigan --. 

New  York 

do..- 

New  Jersey --. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin- 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

do 

do 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Ohio 

California.- 

North  Dakota 

New  York - 

New  Jersey 

do 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 


Dollars 


S5.55 

79.44 

78.19 

72.17 

70.72 

67.86 

64.90 

63.02 

61.62 

59.76 

58.23 

57.28 

56.47 

55.84 

54.52 

53.46 

53.46 

52.79 

51.64 

51.44 

51.43 

61.10 

49.67 

49.10 

48  62 

47.91 

46.47 

46.45 

46.96 

46.83 

45.39 

45.06 

44.  55 

44.28 

42.78 

42.72 

42.56 

41.90 

41.23 

41.03 

40.90 

40.82 

40.52 

40.14 

40.03 

39.82 

39.76 

39.76 

39.74 

39.46 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States 
19S0  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 
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(2)  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
metropoHtan  centers  of  the  country,  and  (3)  Fargo, 
X.  Dak.  The  last  case  is  a  difficult  one  to  account 
ior.  The  Real  Property  Inventory  reported  a  greater 
than  average  overcrowding  in  Fargo  in  1934  (23.2 
percent  as  contrasted  with  an  average  of  16.8  percent), 
which  may  have  been  due  to  a  supply  of  dwelling  units 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  However,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  housing  shortage  alone  could  cause 
such  an  increase  over  the  average  level  for  the  West 
North  Central  region. 

The  50  cities  with  the  lowest  median  rentals  are 
almost  identical  \\Ai\\  the  50  ^\■ith  the  lowest  median 
values.     They  are  in  the  main  from  the  South  Atlantic 

T.4BLE  19. — Fifty  lowest  cities  in  median  rental:  1930 
[Cities  over  25,000) 


City 


Laredo 

Maoon 

Meridan 

Augusta 

Charle.ston 

Montgomery — 

Petersburg 

Columbus -- 

Spartanburg 

El  Paso 

Wilmington 

Greenville 

Savannah 

Columbia 

Pensacola 

Winston-Salem. 

Texarkana 

Paducah 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Birmingham 

Newport  Xews. 

Memphis.- 

Lynchburg 

Portsmouth 

Corpus  Christi-. 

JopUn 

N'ashville 

Springfield 

Kokomo 

Ottumwa 

Kew  .\lbany 

Chattanooga 

Durham 

Lebanon 

High  Point 

Terre  Haute 

Fort  Smith 

Jackson 

Waco 

Johnson  City 

.\tlanta 

Bay  City 

Kansas  City 

Austin 

Manchester 

Knoxville 

Fall  River 

Belleville 

Tampa 


State 


Te.vas 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

South  Carolina... 

Alabama 

Virginia. -. 

Georgia. 

South  Carolina... 

Texas - 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. .- 

Georgia 

South  Carolina... 

Florida 

North  Carolina.. 

.\rkansas -. 

Kentucky 

Alabama. 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Tennessee... 

Virginia 

do 

Texas 

Missouri 

Tennessee. 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina.. 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina.. 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Texas 

New  Hampshire. 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts... 

Illinois 

Florida 


Dollars 


Less  than  10. 00 
n.24 
11.68 
n.88 
12.41 
12.51 
13. 3S 
13.67 
13.75 
13.77 
13.77 
13.84 
14  26 
14.38 
14.48 
IS.  23 
15.37 
15.46 
15.81 
16.13 
16.63 
16.85 
16.90 
17.09 
17.16 
17.45 
17.64 
18.38 
18.48 
18.66 
18.69 
18.71 
18.80 
18.81 
18.91 
19.13 
10.13 
19.15 
19.17 
19.36 
19.49 
19.66 
19.77 
19.78 
19.79 
19.93 
20.22 
20.26 
20.29 
20.35 


and  East  South  Central  States,  with  a  moderate  number 
from  the  West  South  Central  and  a  sprinkling  of  highly 
industrialized  cities  from  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
States  (table  19). 

The  value  or  the  rental  of  a  dwelling  unit  is  in  the 
last  analysis  significant  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  in- 
come of  the  person  oi-  family  purchasing  or  renting  the 
dwelling  unit.  High  rentals  may  create  hardships  since 
they  take  up  a  larger  percentage  of  the  famih*  income 
and  deprive  other  types  of  expenditure  of  the  promi- 
nence and  attention  which  their  importance  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  demands. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  rents  rise  with  in- 
creased urbanization  at  a  given  point  in  time  (1930). 
The  percentage  of  income  spent  for  rent  also  in  general 
increases  with  increasing  urbanization  viewed  histori- 
cally. 

A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  results  of  urban  budg- 
etary studies  made  in  the  past  60  years  does  not,  how- 
ever, point  to  an  imambiguous  trend  (table  20).  Here 
again  the  figures  for  the  various  years  are  not  always 
comparable  with  one  another,  since  what  's  paid  for 

Table  20. — Proportion  of  family  budget  expended  for  rent  in  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  various  cost-of-living  studies,  1874- 
1930  ' 


Year 


1874 
1873 
1883 
1884 
1887 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1907 
1908 
1911 
1915 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1923 

1923 

1923-30 

1924 

192« 

1929 

1929 

1930 

1930 

1933 

1934-35 

1934-35 


.\gency 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


.do.. 


Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor.  _ , 

Missouri  Bureau  of  Labor 


.do.. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.. 
do 

United  States  Senate  report. 


.do.. 


Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics -.. 

Mrs.  L.  B,  ^^oo^e 

R.  C.  Chapin 

John  R.  Howard 

British  Board  of  Trade 

U.  S  Railroad  Commission 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Dallas  Wage  Commission 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

New  York  State  Commission  on  Housing  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning  


.do.. 


National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

Leila  Houghteling 

Heller  commission  of  University  of  California. 

Standard  Statistics  Co 

East  Side  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Standard  Statistics  Co 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Boston) 

tJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Detroit) 


Percent 
age 


19.18 
17.00 
19.74 
17.42 
18.30 
15.38 
16.63 
15.06 
15.60 
22.04 
19.99 
17.27 
18.12 
19.40 
20.70 
15.00 
16.66 
20.00 
12.91 
14.10 
12.04 
14.51 
13.40 

laso 

20.20 
20.00 
15.30 
20.70 
19.00 
19.00 
19.50 
22.60 
23.70 
14.  3-15. 8 
19.4-21.0 


Compiled  from  Population:  Famine!,  vol.  VI,  filtnnlh  Ctntut  of  the  Unittd  Statu: 
1930  fWashington:  Government  Printing  OfBce,  1933). 


'Source  primarily  from  .\.  F.  Bemi.'i.  Tht  Ecoliing  Houst.  II  (Cambridge,  1924). 
p.  109. 
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shelter  alone  is  not  always  separated  from  what  is  paid 
for  fuel  and  light,  nor  are  the  incomes  or  famUy  size  of 
the  persons  whose  budgets  are  studied  held  constant. 
But  if  they  do  not  point  to  a  definite  historical  trend, 
they  do  show  that  the  percentage  of  family  expendi- 
tures spent  for  rent  has  fluctuated  largely  within  the 
limits  of  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total,  occasionally  going 
higher  or  lower. 

Table  21  offers  a  corroboration  of  the  statement  that 
as  the  Nation  became  more  urbanized  there  was  a  trend 
toward  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  income  spent 
for  rent.  Income  being  held  constant,  there  is,  with 
only  minor  irregidarities,  a  definite  increase  of  percent- 
age of  annual  income  spent  on  rent  with  the  uicrease  in 
the  size  of  city.  Exactly  the  same  type  of  phenomenon 
is  represented  in  table  22,  where  we  see  that  the  ratio  of 
the  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings  to  mcome  in- 
creases with  an  increase  in  city  size.  Where  the  ratio  is 
larger,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  burden 
from  which  the  home  owner  suffers  is  larger,  since  the 
ratio  of  carrying  charges  to  total  value  is  usually  more 
or  less  the  same  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  total 
value.  Additional  confirmation  is  to  be  seen  in  tables 
21  and  22,  where  the  renters  and  owners  of  dwelling 
units  in  the  most  urbanized  parts  of  the  country  (New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic)  are  shown  to  be  paying 
a  larger  share  of  their  incomes  for  housing  expenses 
than  those  in  other  regions. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  believe  that  degree  of 
urbanization  is  the  only  determinant  of  the  percentage 
of  income   spent  for  shelter.     Although   one   of   the 

INCOME,  HOME  OWNERSHIP    AND    RENT  -  1930 


AVERAGE    ANNUAL    PER    CAPiTA 
PERSONAL    INCOME.    1929 


PERCENT    OF    FAMILIES    OWNING 
OWN    HOMES 


1 

EOCH    DISC    EQUftLS     lOO   DOLLARS 


tQifi  ifi  [QiQ  Q 


EACH    HOUSE    REPRESENTS    lO    PERCENT 


MEDIAN    VALUE    OF    HOMES   OWNED 


MEDIAN    MONTHLt    RENTAL    OF 
RENTED   HOMES 


EiCM    DISC    eOUALS     lOO    OOLLAPS 


EACH    OiSC    EQUALS     lO    DOLLARS 


National  Resources  Com?)}  if  tee 

Table  21. — Percejit  annual  rent  is  of  tenant's  annual  income,  by 

specified   city   size   groups^   geographic   division,   and    degree   of 
industrialization 


$500  to 
$749  1 

$1,500  to 
$1,999  ■ 

$3,000  to 
$4,499  I 

City  size  group: 

10,000  to  25,000                - 

Percent 
"33.00 
33.00 
30.00 
35.50 
35.50 
>39.00 

46.00 
35.00 

29.00 
34.00 

32.0 
33.3 
35.0 
40.0 
2  37.0 

Percent 
2  18.00 
19.33 
17.60 
19.50 
20.33 
>23.00 

21.33 
20.00 

18.60 
19.00 

20.8 
19.8 
19.5 
20.0 
2  19.0 

Percent 
2 14.00 

25  000  to  50  000 

14.33 

60,000  to  100,000  .            

16.  75 

100.000  to  250,000 

15.63 

250  000  to  500,000                      .                      

15.43 

'18.00 

Geographic  division: 

IS.  85 

East  and  West  North  Central 

IS.  00 

South  Atlantic,  and  East  and  West  South  Cen- 
tral  

13.88 

MouQtaiii  and  Pacific               - .  -  . 

14.50 

Percent  gainfully  occupied  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries: 
1500  to  24.9.                   

14.4 

25.00  to  34.9 - - 

14.3 

35  00  to  44  9                                           

IS.  5 

45.00  to  54.9  -            

16.0 

55  00  to  64  9                                                         .  -.. 

•13.5 

1  No  data  for  Reno,  Nev.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Decatur,  111.,  .Albu- 
querque, N.  Me.^.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2  2  cities. 
'  1  city. 

Compiled  from  Financial  Surrtti  of  Urban  Housing  (mimeographed  advance 
sheets),  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Table  22. — Ratio  of  value  of  dwellings  to  1933  income,  by  specified 
city  size  groups,  geographic  division,  and  degree  of  industrializa- 
tion 


Annual  income 


City  size  group: 

10,000  to  25,000... 

25,000  to  50,000. 

50,000  to  100,000 

100,000  to  250,000 

250,000  to  500,000 

600,000  and  over 

Geographic  division: 

New  England  and  Middle  -Atlantic 

East  and  West  North  Central -. 

South  Atlantic  and  East  and  West  South  Cen- 
tral  

Mountain  and  Pacific 

Percent  gainfully  occupied  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries* 

15.00  to  24.9 

25.00  to  34.9 

35.00  to  44.9 

46.00  to  54.9 

55.00  to  64.9 


$500  to 
$749  1 

$1,500  to 
$1,999  ' 

Percent 

Percent 

2  4.70 

2  1,80 

5.30 

2.20 

4.70 

2.40 

5.30 

2.53 

5.30 

2.45 

2  9.00 

2  3.70 

8.80 

3.60 

5.60 

2.47 

4.65 

2.50 

4.80 

2.20 

5.8 

2.0 

4.4 

2.3 

5.2 

2.6 

8.0 

3.3 

'9.5 

2  3.8 

$3,000  to 
$4,499  1 


Percent 
•1.90 
1.80 
1.95 
1.95 
1.93 
■2.70 

2.32 
1.93 

1.94 
1.72 


1.9 
1.6 
2.0 
2.3 
2  2.9 


Figure  3S 


'  No  data  for  Reno,  Nev.;  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Burlington,  Vt.;  Decatur,  111.;  -Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.;  and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

2  2  cities. 

'  1  city. 

Compiled  from  Financial  Survey  of  Urban  Housing  (mimeographed  advance  sheets), 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

greatest  of  budget  analysts,  Ernst  Engel,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  percentage  of  expenditures  for  shelter 
does  not  vary  with  increase  in  income,  there  seems  now 
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to  be  quite  convincing  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
percentage  expended  for  housing  decreases  with  an 
increasing  income,"  although  certain  quahfications 
must  be  made  for  differentiations  in  social  status  and 
the  "social  standard  of  living."  "In  other  words  for 
each  level  of  income  there  is  a  definite  level  of  expendi- 
ture for  housing.  And  that  level  of  expenditures  in  all 
but  a  narrow  income  range  is  far  wide  of  the  old  rule- 
of-thumb  figure  of  20  to  25  percent."' 

In  every  size  class,  in  every  region,  and  in  every 
degree  of  industrialization  (table  21)  there  is  a  sharp 
and  regular  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  income  spent 
for  rent  as  we  pass  from  the  $500-$749  through  the 
$1,500-$1,999  to  the  $3,000-$4,499  per  annum  income 
classes.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  the 
amount  spent  for  rent  by  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $500  per  annum  and  not  on  rehef  was  72.2  percent 
of  net  current  income.  Those  with  incomes  from  $500 
to  $750  per  annum  spent  43.6  percent,  those  with  $750 
to  $1,000  per  annum  spent  31.4  percent,  those  vdth 
$1,000  to  $2,000  spent  22.6  percent,  and  at  the  $10,000 
level  11.2  percent  was  spent  for  rent.'  Practically  the 
same  relationship  obtains  M-ith  respect  to  the  ratio  of 
the  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings  to  annual 
income.'" 


'  Factually  this  was  demonstrated  in  the  t'nited  States  as  early  as  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  by  L.  B.  More  and  R.  C.  Chapin.  In  principle,  however,  it  had  been 
worked  out  by  Heiruich  Sehwabe  as  early  as  186S.  In  1930  Friedrich  Liitge  worked 
out  the  whole  problem  in  a  more  rel5ned  way  by  takinp  into  account  not  merely  differ- 
ences in  income  but  diflerences  in  social  status.  Cf.  Carl  Zimmerman,  Consumpiion 
and  Standards  of  Licing  (New  York.  1936),  ch.  VII. 

'"What  Can  Families  Pay  for  Housing?"  Insured  Mortgage  Port/olio,  I  (.August 
1936),  p.  10. 

*  From  Urban  Consumption  Study  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Works 
Progress  Administration,  reported  in  Chkarjo  Tribune,  February  21,  1937. 

'1  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  attention  that  the  range  of  differentiation  among  cities  of 
different  sizes,  geographic  divisions,  and  degrees  of  industrialization  Ls  greater  in  the 
lower  income  groups  than  in  the  higher  ones,  and  raises  the  following  hypothesis: 
Within  the  same  income  ranges,  the  conditions  of  urban  life  accentuate  class  differ- 
ences in  standards  of  living.  In  another  formulation:  As  compared  with  the  "rich- 
poor"  relationship  inlessintenselyurbanizedcommunities,  the  wealthier  strata  of  the 
great  metropolitan  centers  are  "better  off"  than  the  poorer  ones  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  mere  income  figures  woiild  seem  to  indicate. 


Figures  39  and  40  illustrate  giaphically  the  differen- 
tiation in  percentage  of  income  expended  for  rent,  with 
reference  to  income  differentiations,  within  single 
communities. 
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PART    II— SECTION  2 
PHYSICAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    URBAN    DWELLING 


Type  of  Structure 

The  often-made  cuntrast  between  rural  "individual- 
ism" and  urban  "collectivism"  '  as  distinct  ways  of 
life  nowhere  has  a  more  striking  clear-cut  objective 
cxj^ression  than  in  the  differences  between  the  rural  and 
urban  dwelling  structure.  Rural  families,  because  both 
of  the  persistence  of  older  traditions  and  of  a  more 
favorable  spatial  situation,  dwelt  almost  exclusively  in 
single-family  dwellings  in  1930,  while  the  percentage 
occupying  multifamily  structures  is  almost  negligible. 
In  urban  conununities,  we  find  a  strikingly  different 
picture.  Here  less  than  two-thirds  lived  in  single- 
family  houses  in  1930,  while  a  fifth  lived  in  buildings 
holding  at  least  three  famihes  (cf.  table  23). 

Table   23. — Percentage   distribution   of  families   in   the    United 
States    by   type   of  dwelling,    by   type   of  community,    1930 ' 


6  cities  over  1,000,000. 

All  other  urban 

Rural  and  farm 


Single- 
family 


Percent 
36.2 
"0.8 
94.4 


Two- 
family 


Percent 
17.6 
16.2 
4.7 


Multi- 
family 


Percent 
46.3 
13.0 


1  Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
19S0  (Wastiington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

That  the  multifamily  dwelling  is  specifically  character- 
istic of  large  urban  agglomerations  and  increases  in 
number  directly  with  the  size  of  the  community  may 
be  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  five  largest 
cities  with  all  other  urban  places  in  this  respect.  In 
the  former,  46.3  percent  of  all  families  occupy  multi- 
fam.ily  dwellings,  while  in  the  latter,  only  13  percent 
do  so  (cf.  table  24).  In  greater  detail,  and  with  certain 
slight  qualifications,  the  same  relationship  is  to  be 
observed  in  an  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  families 
livmg  ill  one-family  houses  in  cities  with  over  25,000 
inhabitants  (cf.  table  2.5).  For  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  size  of  city  and 
percentage  of  families  livmg  in  one-family  houses.  Ap- 
parent exceptions  are  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
States,  where  the  cities  over  500,000  have  a  higher 
percentage  than  those  below.  These  exceptional  cases 
are  due  to  Philadelphia  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Baltimore  m  the  South  Atlantic,  both  of  which,  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  they  were  originally  planned 

I  Neither  "individualism"  nor  "collectivism"  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  two 
contrasting  systems  of  economic  enterprise. 
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and  because  of  a  firmly  rooted  tradition  of  domestic 
architectm'e  which  arose  in  response  to  early  nineteenth 
century  needs,  have  extremely  high  proportions  of 
single-family  houses. - 

Table   21. — Number   and   percent   of  dwellings   and  families   by 
class   of  dwelling  for    United  States:  1930 


Dwellings 

Families 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  --- - 

25,  204,  976 

100.0 

29,  904,  663 

100.0 

22,833,110 

1,  728,  087 

643,  779 

90.6 
6.9 
2.6 

22,833,110 
3,  466,  174 
3.615,379 

76.4 

2-family  dwellings 

11.6 

12.1 

Urban                                                    

13.  046.  699 

100.0 

17,  372,  524 

100.0 

1-family  dwellings    . 

11,001,861 

1,  430,  570 

614,  268 

84.3 
11.0 
4.7 

11,001,861 

2,  861, 140 

3,  509,  523 

63.3 

2-famUv  dwellings .  .. 

16.5 

20.2 

Rural.                     , 

12, 158.  277 

lOO.O 

12.  532. 139 

100.0 

l-familv  dwellings...                   .  _  .. 

11,831.249 

297,  517 

29,511 

97.3 

2.4 

.2 

11,831,249 
695,  034 
105,856 

94.4 

4.7 

.8 

Compiled  from  Population:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  ol  the  Untied  States: 
19S0  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

Table  25. — Percent  families  living  in  1-family  houses  by  size  of 
city  and  geographic  region 


^^ 
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CQ 
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.a 
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"a 
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02 
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CO 

a 
'5 
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en 

'3 

■3 

^ 

S 
W 

1 

o 

25,000  to  50,000... 

80.3 

52.50 

64.17 

82.50 

85.83 

82.27 

77.  CO 

82.50 

81.25 

87.19 

50,000  to  100,000.. 

75.16 

43.33 

•M.  00 

71.88 

84.17 

76.88 

72.50 

79.17 

182.50 

82.50 

100,000  to  250,000. 

74.00 

33.75 

65.00 

SO.  DO 

80.83 

80.00 

77.50 

75.83 

■77.50 

82.60 

250,000  to  500,000. 

66.83 

132.50 

22.50 

77.60 

63.75 

2  60.00 

76.25 

78.75 

■72.50 

80.00 

Over  500,000 

47.60 

122.50 

45.00 

46.00 

142.50 

■72.50 

60.00 

■  1  city.  '  2  cities. 

Compiled  from  Pop'ilalion:  Families,  vol.  VI,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States: 
1930  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 


'  Mr.  Bernard  Newman,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  .\ssociation,  says: 
"The  city  assessor's  list  for  1928  credits  Philadelphia  with  415.045  buildings  of  all 
kinds — used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  human  habitation.  The  Division  of  Housing  and 
Sanitation  has  a  record  of  9.654  multiple-houses  listed.  This  figure  is  probably 
incomplete,  but  there  are  still  over  400,000  one-family  dwellings  in  Philadelphia.  The 
converted  dwelling  type  of  tenement  is  rarely  over  three  stories  high  and  does  not 
average  over  five  families  per  building,  so  that  even  in  such  type  of  occupancy  Phila- 
delphia has  not  accepted  the  barracklike  structure  so  common  in  tenement  cities." 
("What  the  Rest  of  the  Country  Can  Learn  from  Philadelphia,"  Housing  Problems 
in  America,  vol,  X  (New  York:  1930),  p.  39), 
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A  high  frequency  of  miiltifamily  dwellings  seems  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  States,  i.  e.,  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  regions.  In  the 
Middle  West,  with  its  larger  component  of  old  American 
stock  and  its  more  typically  American  way  of  life,  the 
single-family  dwelling  still  persists  to  a  very  great 
degree.  The  Pacific  coast  is  high  in  single-family 
dwellings,  nor  are  the  Southern  States  far  behind.  The 
extent  to  which  single-family  dwellings  are  character- 
istic of  the  Middle  Western  city,  which  is  predominantly 
industrial,  is  shown  in  table  26,  in  which  27  out  of  the 
50  cities  with  highest  percentages  of  single-family 
dwellings  are  in  those  States,  while  the  remainder  rep- 
resent a  scattering  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  South, 

Table  26. — Fiftn  cities  with  higliesl  percent  of  families  residing  in 
l-famili/  dwellings  ' 


City 

State 

Percent 

92.1 

Bay  Citv ..    

92.0 

N'ewark                   _         _ 

Ohio             

91.6 

91.6 

91.6 

Lebanon 

Pennsylvania           .  

91.4 

91.4 

do 

91.1 

Elkhart 

do     ..                          

91.1 

91.1 

Kokomo 

Indiana 

90.8 

MassilloD          ,,        . 

Ohio                                

90.7 

do 

90.5 

90.5 

Port  Huron 

Michigan                                  ,.  .. 

90.4 

Ottumwa     .- 

Iowa        

90.3 

90.0 

Burlington 

Iowa                                            

89.9 

89.7 

89.7 

Bellingham 

Washington  .                        ... 

89.5 

Riverside  , 

California         .. .  

89.4 

89.3 

Fresno 

California 

89.1 

I'pper  Darby  Township 

Pennsylvania     .                   . 

88.9 

88.7 

Joplin 

Missouri 

88.7 

Saginaw 

Michigan .  _  . 

88.0 

St.  Petersburg 

87.8 

87.7 

Ohio 

87.5 

Indiana 

87.5 

87.4 

87.4 

Bakersfield 

87.4 

Texarkana  .... 

Arkansas 

87.  2 

Zanesville ___ 

Ohio 

87.2 

87.2 

Cedar  Rapids 

Iowa 

87.2 

Wisconsin .      _ 

87.  I 

Evansville 

Indiana 

87.1 

do 

86.9 

86.8 

Trenton 

New  Jersey 

86.7 

Columbus _ 

Ohio 

86.7 

do 

86.5 

San  Dieeo 

California 

*^6.  5 

do 

86.4 

Ohio 

86.3 

New  Albany 

Indiana 

Rfi.2 

and  a  few  residential  suburbs  and  heavily  industrialized 
cities  in  the  East,  notably  Pennsylvania,  wliere  the 
single-family  dwelling  seems  to  have  a  high  position 
among  the  cultural  values  of  the  population.  Table  27 
shows  the  extent  to  which  non-single-family  dwellings 
(either  two-or  multifamily  structures)  have  their  con- 
centration in  the  industrial  and  urbanized  East  (of  the 
45  cities  wdth  the  lowest  percentage  of  families  residing 
in  one-family  dwellings,  only  two,  Ohio  cities,  are  from 
outside  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions, 
while  none  at  all  are  from  Pennsylvania). 

Even  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  urban  families 
lix'ing  at  present  in  multifamily  structures  does  not 
reflect  the  tendency  of  recent  years  adequately.  Multi- 
family  dwellings  are  being  constructed  at  a  rate  which 
is  disproportionately  high  when  compared  with  their 
present  representation.     All  through  the  twenties,  and 

Table  27. — Forty-five  cities  with  lowest  percent  of  families  resid- 
ing in  1-familtj  dwellings  ' 


City 

State 

Percent 

14.2 

do 

14.2 

West  New  York 

do   .                      

16.9 

New  York                                  . 

New  York 

17. 1 

18  4 

Hartford 

Connecticut  .                             

21.2 

Newark                                        

New  Jersey __ 

21.4 

do 

23.3 

do                                  

23.  S 

Somerville                             - 

Massachusetts 

24.0 

.      .do 

24.4 

Connecticut. .  . 

24.4 

Boston                             .           

Massachusetts _.. 

24.  S 

25.0 

Fall  River 

Massachusetts      .  .           

25.1 

Central  Falls 

Rhode  Island 

26.0 

27.2 

Massachusetts  ..           ..      

27.4 

do 

27.9 

New  York 

28.2 

28.7 

Massachusetts 

28.8 

31.3 

Garfield 

do     

32.1 

Rhode  Island. _.. 

32.2 

33.2 

Massachusetts  -  - 

33.4 

New  York 

34.3 

35.9 

New  Bedford 

Massachusetts 

35.9 

New  York... 

36.5 

do - -- 

36.5 

Everett                     

36.7 

New  York 

36.3 

37.4 

Ma.ssachu-setts.   

37.7 

33.3 

33.4 

do 

38.4 

38.4 

38.7 

Salem 

Massachusetts.. 

39.0 

New  Jersey ... 

39.4 

Fa.st  Cleveland 

Ohio            

39.5 

T'tica 

New  York 

39.6 

'  Data  compiled  from-  Population:  Fnmiliri,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
Tol.  VI  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  1933) 


I  Compiled  from:  l.'ith  Census  of  the  United  States.  Population:  FamUiti.  vol.  \'l. 
(Washington:  Government  Printine  Ofllce.  1933). 
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especially  in  the  latter  half,  almost  as  many  if  not  more 
families  were  being  provided  wath  dwellings  in  mnlti- 
family  structures  as  in  single-family  ones.  Beginning 
with  the  depression  the  percentage  of  multiple  dwelling 
units  fell,  but  with  1933  it  again  began  to  rise,  until  in 
1935  it  approximated  once  more  the  high  level  of  the 
last  half  of  the  preceding  decade  (cf.  table  28).  It 
seems  Ukely  that  this  tendency  for  multiple  dwelling 
structures  to  displace  single-family  units  in  new  con- 
struction will  continue. 

Not  only  has  there  been  an  mcreasuig  tendency  to 
concentrate  families  in  multifaniDy  structures,  but  the 
structures  themselves  have  been  becoming  larger  and 
accommodate  more  families.  Here,  too,  the  data  are 
fragmentary,  but  trends  for  New  York  City,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  held  as  typical,  but  which  are  probably 
reflected  in  a  somewhat  milder  form  in  all  other  metro- 
politan centers,  reveal  that 

*  *  *  in  Manhattan,  the  average  of  new  construction  rose 
from  36.1  suites  per  house  in  1913  to  52.4  in  1924  and  61.5  in  1928. 
In  the  Bronx,  the  number  changed  from  22.4  in  1913  to  40.2  in 
1923,  then  held  steady  around  25.6  for  1925,  1926,  and  1927,  and 
rose  to  29.7  in  1928.  In  Brooklyn,  the  average  of  new  construc- 
tion rose  from  11.2  in  1913  to  15.3  in  1915  and  1918,  fell  off  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  came  back  to  14.0  in  1928.  In  Queens,  the 
figures  were  *  *  *  6.6  in  1913  (and)  *  *  *  16.3  in 
1928. 

Except  in  Brooklyn  where  the  trend  was  definitely  toward  the 
six-family  house  rather  than  the  larger  type  up  to  1924,  the 
tendency  has  been  toward  larger  buildings,  although  between 
1921  and  1925  there  was  a  decided  swing  back  to  the  smaller 
structure.  Since  1915,  however,  the  tendency  in  all  boroughs 
has  been  toward  the  larger  building,  and  the  general  size  of 
structure  in  this  period  is  much  larger  than  those  erected  before 
the  war.' 

A  less  precise  confirmation  of  this  trend  on  a  nation-wide 
scale  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  table  (table  29). 
It  should  be  added  that  its  interpretation  in  this  context 
assumes  either  stability  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  each 
family  unit  within  the  apartment  structure. 

Such  a  development  is  to  be  expected  as  long  as  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  multifamily  dwelling  based  on 
the  necessity  of  overcoming  high  land  costs  and  of  being 
within  easy  reach  of  certain  points,  such  as  place  of 
work,  recreation,  and  shopping,  when  these  are  already 
concentrated.  As  long  as  these  functions  remain  con- 
centrated in  the  city  pattern,  as  long  as  transportation 
fails  appreciably  to  reduce  the  time  loss  connected  with 
suburban  commutation,  and  as  long  as  the  cost  of  main- 
taining skyscraper  or  near  skyscraper  apartment  houses 
does  not  go  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  a  negligible  few, 
the  mammoth  apartment  building  close  to  the  central 
busmess  district  will  continue  to  flourish.  Naturally 
there  are  certain  definite  limits  to  this  tendency  since 
not  everyone  in  the  city  works  in  the  central  business 

3  Thomas  Adams  and  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  "Housing  Conditions  in  the  New 
York  Region,"  Buildings:  Their  Uses  and  the  Spaces  abovt  Them,  Regional  Surrey 
of  Xeu-  York  and  Its  Environs  (New  York,  1931),  vol.  VI,  pp.  230-240. 


Table  28.- — Kuttiber  and  percent  of  families  provided  for  in  different 
kinds  of  dwellings  in  257  identical  cities,  1921-35  ' 


Number  of  families  provided  for  in— 

Percent  of  families  pro- 
vided for  in — 

Year 

1-famiiy 
dwellings 

2-family 
dwellings 

Multiple- 
family 
dwellings 

All 
classes  of 
dwellings 

1-fam- 
i!y 

dwell- 
ings 

2-fam- 

ily 
dwell- 
ings 

Mul- 
tiple- 
family 
dwell- 
ings 

1921 

130,873 

179,364 

207,632 

210,818 

226, 169 

188,074 

156,612 

136,907 

98, 164 

57, 318 

48,330 

19, 526 

14,437 

13,397 

31,030 

38,858 

80,262 

96,344 

95,019 

36, 146 

64,298 

64,  320 

43,096 

27,813 

15, 145 

11,310 

3,400 

2,124 

1,467 

3,023 

68,814 
117,689 
149,  697 
137,082 
178,918 
209,842 
196,263 
208,673 
118,417 

52,859 

38,638 
4,453 
9,318 
7,209 

21,767 

224,545 

377, 305 

453,673 

442, 919 

491,  222 

462,214 

406, 095 

388,  678 

244,394 

125,322 

98, 178 

27,381 

25,879 

22,063 

55,810 

68.3 
47.5 
45.8 
47.6 
46.0 
40.7 
38.3 
35.2 
40.2 
46.7 
49.2 
71.3 
55.8 
60.7 
55.6 

17.3 
21.3 
21.2 
21.5 
17.5 
13.9 
13.4 
11.1 
11.4 
12.1 
11.5 
12.4 
8.2 
6.6 
5.4 

24.4 

1922, 

31.2 

1923 

33.0 

1924 

30.9 

1925.... 

1926- 

36.4 
45.4 

1927 

48.3 

1928 

63.7 

1929  . 

48.5 

1930 

42.2 

1931 

39.3 

1932.. 

16.3 

1933 

36.0 

1934 

32.7 

1935 

39.0 

>  Taken  from  Handbook  of  Labor  Statistics.  1936  edition  (Washington:  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics),  p.  213. 


Table.   29.— Floor 


space    for    apartment    building,    hij   regions, 
19S0-S9  ' 


[Figures  represent  the  average  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  apartment 
house  of  the  new  construction  for  each  year,  as  indicated  by  contracts  awarded  in 
37  states.] 


Year 

New 
Eng- 
land 

New 
Y'ork 
and 

north- 
ern 
New 

Jersey 

Mid- 
dle 

Atlan- 
tic 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Cen- 
tral 
West 

North- 
west 

South- 
east 

Texas 

.Aver- 
age for 

all 
regions 

1920     . 

4,797 
3,428 
3,848 
4,410 
4,  ,509 
4,699 
4,138 
4,093 
7,869 
9,431 

10, 670 
12,690 
13,313 
14,556 
13,826 
17,  021 
18,429 
16,  361 
20,248 
22, 107 

6,623 
6,747 
8,866 
6,084 
6,962 
7,203 
7,908 
8,902 
14,  207 
16,370 

7,773 
5,953 
5,602 
4,883 
4,336 
4,206 
4,319 
5,137 
8,991 
7,696 

7,897 
7,924 
6,998 
6,417 
6,716 
7,579 
8,657 
9,142 
11,911 
10,  478 

n4,711 
7,909 
4,729 
6,661 
3,949 
3,978 
4,600 
4,176 
6,877 
4,953 

« 

(=) 

(=) 
7,898 
4,319 
5,875 
6,147 
4,192 
6,265 
6,765 

(') 

(») 

(=) 

(s) 

(>) 
4,648 
3,434 
2,904 
4,877 
5,008 

7  671 

1921       

8,326 

1922 

7,605 

1923.- 

8,021 

1924 

1925 

7,067 
8,327 

1926       .  ... 

9,436 

1927 

9,045 

1928     

13, 843 

1929 

13,199 

1  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  special  compilation.  (The  territory  included  in  each 
district  is  roughly  as  follows:  (1)  The  six  New  England  States;  (2)  New  York  State 
and  northern  New  Jersey;  (3)  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  rest  of  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia;  (4)  western  half  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio;  (5)  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Ilhnois,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  most 
of  Wisconsin,  parts  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi;  (6)  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  western  Wisconsin,  and  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan; 
(7)  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
parts  of  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas;  (8)  State  of  Texas.) 

»  Due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  apartments  constructed  in  the  Northwest 
district,  only  71  m  1920,  the  average  is  unduly  influenced  by  a  few  large  buildings. 

3  No  data. 

Source:  R.  D.  McKenzie,  The  Metropolitan  Community  (New  York,  1933),  p.  219. 

district.  But  even  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  it  seems 
probable  that  structures  will  become  larger  than  they 
have  been  heretofore  because  of  the  economies  they 
allow  in  construction  and  operation  (a  marginal  situa- 
tion is  reached  at  the  transition  point  from  the  walk-up 
to  the  elevator  apartment)  and  because  of  the  large 
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amount  of  open  space  which  they  leave  for  recreational 
and  decorative  purposes.  Just  how  far  the  attitude  of 
the  occupants  towards  living  under  such  conditions  will 
impose  certain  restrictions  on  their  development  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  At  anj'  rate,  the  diminishing 
possibilities  and  desirability  of  ownership  of  one's  own 
home,  together  with  the  cultural  changes  favorable  to 
apartment  house  dwellmg  in  general,  seem  to  open  the 
way  within  the  coming  years  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  the.  size  of  the  average  structure. 

The  construction  of  a  larger  number  of  family  units 
instead  of  one  on  the  land  area  represents  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  chances  for  a  profitable  investment, 
and  leads  consequently  to  a  great  proliferation  of  multi- 
family  structures.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that 
the  modern  multifamily  building  is  "the  only  form  of 
housing  that  has  been  developed  which  effects  any 
reasonable  economies  by  wholesale  production."''  To 
this  should  be  added  a  large  number  of  other  aspects  of 
modem  city  life  which  tend  to  place  serious  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  single-family  dwelling. 

Among  these  are  the  increasuig  concentration  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  in  central  bushiess  districts 
of  large  metropolitan  centers  which  necessitates  a  very 
large  personnel,  part  of  whose  efficiency  depends  on 
punctual,  easy  transportation.  Smce  the  urban  trans- 
portation system  can  be  extended  only  at  great  cost, 
and,  even  if  extended  of  necessity,  involves  long  periods 
of  travel  each  day,  there  has  been  in  the  post-war 
period  a  tendency  called  the  "refiow"  which  has  brought 
many  white  collar  workers  to  seek  residence  near  their 
place  of  employment.  It  is  tliis  tendency  which  is 
expressed  in  the  skyscraper  apartment  houses  around 
Washington  Square  in  New  York,  Rittenhouse  Square 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Near  North  Side  in  Chicago. 
The  increased  demand  for  dwellings  in  an  area  quite 
limited  in  extent  has  also  led  to  the  remodellmg  of 
large  old-style  single-family  residences  already  in 
existence  to  fit  them  for  multifamily  uses. 

Another  complex  of  factors  which  is  conducive  to  the 
progress  of  the  multifamih^  dwelling  is  the  change  which 
the  family  has  undergone  m  recent  j'ears.  The  transfer 
to  agencies  outside  the  home  of  a  large  number  of 
activities  which  were  formerly  carried  on  by  the  family 
within  the  home  has  decreased  the  amount  of  space 
required.  Whereas  formerly  the  functions  connected 
with  the  family  meals — such  as  cooking,  baking,  and 
preserving,  etc. — required  a  kitchen  spacious  enough  to 
contain  a  large  stove,  equipment  cabinets,  and  closets, 
with  ample  room  for  work  and  storage,  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  commerciallj-  prepared  foods  has  rendered 
much  of  the  storage  and  work  space  unnecessary.  The 
transfer  of  certain  functions  from  the  household  to  other 


agencies  has  also  decreased  the  need  for  servants  living 
on  the  premises  where  thej"  are  employed.  Thus,  in 
1900,  33.2  percent  of  servants  employed  lived  in  their 
own  homes,  while  in  1920,  49.6  percent  were  doing  so. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increased  cost  of  housing  space 
has  probably  acted  in  the  same  direction.  In  anj-  case, 
the  decreased  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  unit  has 
undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  the  decreasing  demand  for 
space  (cf.  table  30).^ 

T.\BLE  30. — X umber  o/  persons  per  suite  in  Xew  York  City 


Year 

Number 

Year 

Number 

1913 

4.18 

4.4 

4.25 

1925 

3.65 

1915 

1929 

3.12 

1920    .                   

•  Thomas  S.  Holden,  Building  and  Loan  Annalt,  (Chicago,  1930),  p.  36. 


Albert  F.  Bemis,  The  Evolving  Houit.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934,  vol.  II.  p.  54. 

The  removal  of  recreation  from  the  home,  changing 
attitudes  towards  the  honorific  value  of  a  large  front 
yard  with  well-groomed  hedges,  etc.,  the  probable  de- 
crease in  extensive  interfamilial  ^-isiting,  thus  rendering 
superfluous  the  spare  room  (cf.  R.  S.  and  H.  Lynd, 
Middletown  (New  York:  1929),  p.  275),  the  decrease  in 
family  size;  the  diminution  of  the  problems  connected 
with  heating — these  are  among  the  many  social  factors 
which  are  creating  attitudes  hospitable  to  the  replace- 
ment of  the  spacious  single-family  house  by  the  usually 
less  spacious  apartment. 

Size  of  Dwelling  Unit 

Another  aspect  of  contemporary  housing  closely 
bound  up  with  the  multiple  dwellmg  unit  problem, 
which  is  a  decisive  force  in  moulding  the  plu'sical  face 
of  the  city  and  the  changes  which  reflect  some  of  the 
deeper  changes  in  family  life  of  recent  times,  is  the  size 
of  the  dwelling  unit.  The  increase  in  multifamily 
structures  is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  tendency 
towards  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  family  dwelling 

•  .\ccording  to  William  F.  Ogburn  and  Clark  Tibbitts  (Recent  Social  Trends,  New 
York,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1933)  I,  p.  664),  about  nine-tenths  of  city  homes 
use  baker's  bread  only. 

Canning  is  leaving  the  home  (100  percent  increase  in  per  capita  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  soups  canned  outside  the  home  during  the  decade  from  1919  to  1929) . 
Another  index  of  the  removal  of  economic  functions  from  the  home  is  the  19.4  percent 
decrease  from  1910-20  of  female  cooks  (of  the  home  type)  as  contrasted  with  the  11 
percent  increase  in  male  cooks  (of  the  chef  type). 

Laundering  also  is  leaving  the  home,  though  not  in  the  same  measure.  One  study 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  indicated  that  in  1930  only 
33  percent  had  no  laundering  done  outside  the  home,  while  only  3  percent  sent  all 
their  laundry  out.  Data  concerning  the  increase  in  power  utilized  in  laundry  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  indicate  a  great  increase  from  1919  to  1929.  However,  the  increased 
use  of  home  washing  machines,  as  well  as  the  joint  laundering  facilities  with  which 
most  apartment  houses  are  now  equipped,  also  tend  to  diminish  the  space  needs 
even  of  those  families  which  do  not  send  their  laundry  out. 

Another  factor  in  the  decreased  demand  for  space  is  the  substitution  of  the  gas 
stove  for  the  wood  stove  for  cooking.  .\s  long  as  the  wood  stove  was  used  it  was 
necessary  to  have  storage  space  for  the  woodpile,  but  with  the  inception  of  the  gas 
stove,  this  space  Iwcame  superfluous  The  growth  in  gas  stove  production  from  1S99 
to  1927  has  been  more  than  nine  times  the  growth  in  the  number  of  families  (cf.  John 
Dollard,  The  Changing  Functions  of  tlie  Amnican  Family.  University  of  Chicago, 
Ph.  D.,  thesis:  Mss.  (1931\  p.  60). 
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unit.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  taking  place  cannot 
be  determined  in  comprehensive  Nation-mde  terms,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  make  a  systematic  comparison  of  very 
large-  and  middle-sized  communities  in  this  regard. 
Evidence  does  exist,  however,  which  allows  us  to  draw 
certain  conclusions.  According  to  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor)  in  1901,  wage-earniug  families 
owning  their  own  homes  had  an  average  of  5.92  rooms, 
while  those  renting  had  4.73  rooms.  The  1918  report 
on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States,  which  did 
not  distinguish  between  those  renting  and  those  owning 
their  own  homes,  gave  5  rooms  as  the  average  for  fam- 
ilies in  one-family  houses  and  4.5  for  those  in  apart- 
ments.* 

The  tendency  towards  a  smaller  family  dwelling  unit 
is  corroborated  by  A.  G.  Hiimian,  who  points  out  that 
the  apartment  houses  built  from  1913  to  1919  averaged 
4.6  rooms  per  family  unit  while  those  built  from  1924  to 
1930  averaged  3.5  rooms  per  unit.^  A  similar  tendency 
is  indicated  for  New  York  City  in  the  Regional  Survey  oj 
New  York  and  Environs,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  1913: 

*  *  *  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  apartment  in  new 
construction  was  4.19;  in  1925,  it  was  3.63;  in  1926,  3.49;  in  1927, 
3.39;  and  in  1928,  3.34.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is  of  course 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  three-room  apartments  as  against 
decreases  in  all  larger  types,  taking  the  period  as  a  whole.  In 
1913  there  were  constructed  5,338  apartments  of  3  rooms,  as 
against  20,903  constructed  in  1925;  33,071  in  1926;  43,141  in 
1927;  and  39,849  in  1928.8 

From  1912  to  1918  only  0.5  percent  of  new  apartments 
were  of  one  room,  while  in  1931,  9.3  percent  of  new 
apartment  units  were  of  one  room.  During  the  same 
period  the  proportion  of  apartments  with  more  than 
three  rooms  fell  from  SO  percent  to  25  percent.'  Simi- 
lar evidence  is  available  in  table  31,  compiled  by  A.  F. 
Bemis  from  data  furnished  by  the  Tenement  House 
Department  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  which  indi- 

Table  31. — Average  number  of  rooms  per  new  apartment  in  New 
York  City  and  boroughs 


Man- 
hattan 

Bron.^ 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Rich- 
mond 

New 
York 
City 

1902 

4.71 
4.42 
3.79 
2.90 
2  54 

4.  63           '  4.  66 
3. 91             3. 9fi 

3.33 
4.48 
3.08 
2.86 
2.83 

6.33 
1  4.31 
3.03 
3.06 
2.71 

4.69 

1915 

4.09 

1930 

3.27 
3.23 
3.33 

3.20 
3.14 
3.08 

3.39 

1931 

3.05 

1932-                

3.01 

1  1910. 

Albert  F.  Bemis,  The  EvoU'ing  House,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  vol.  II,  p.  53. 


•  Bureau  o(  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United 
Stales  (Washington,  1924),  p.  333. 

'  K.  G.  Hinman,  An  Inventory  of  Housing  in  a  Suburban  City,  Journat  of  Land 
and  Public  Vtility  Economics,  VII  (1931),  p.  174,  cited  by  McKenzie,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 

8  .\dams  and  Heydecker,  op.  cit.,  p.  238. 

'  A.  F.  Bemis.  Tlie  EvolitinQ  House  (Cambridge.  1934).  pp.  53,  54. 
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T.4.BLE    32. — Percentage    distribution    of    number    of    rooms    per 
apartment  constructed  in  1912  and  1924-,  New  York  City  ' 


Number  of  rooms 

Percent  distribu- 
tion 

1912 

1924 

3 

20 

44 

24 

5 

7 

42 

4 - 

38 

5                                   

12 

6 

4 

All  others                               

4 

'  Cited  from  Sanderson  and  Dom,  Relation  of  Density  of  Population  to  Family, 
p.  72,  by  John  DcUard,  Ctianging  Functions  of  the  American  Family,  Ph.  D.  Thesis, 
Univercity  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  1931). 

cates  that  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  new  apart- 
ment fell  from  4.69  in  1902  to  3.01  in  1932."'  Similar 
conclusions  are  derivable  from  table  32.  Bemis  also 
asserts  that  the  average  size  of  rooms  likewise  seems  to 
have  lessened,  but  provides  no  supporting  evidence. 

Since  apartments  are,  as  we  have  indicated  above, 
usually  smaller  than  single-family  units  and  since  apart- 
ment houses  have  tended  to  grow  up  primarily  in  central 
metropolitan  cities  "  and  their  satellites  rather  than  in 
cities  outside  metropolitan  areas  (even  of  the  larger 
size),  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  dwelling  units  in  major 
metropolitan  centers  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  those 
in  other  types  of  urban  settlements.  This  seems  to  be 
consistent  (1)  with  the  general  proposition  that  changes 
in  mode  of  life,  etc.,  are  usually  initiated  in  metropolitan 
centers  and  are  then  diffused  outward;  and  (2)  with  the 
observation  made  by  Prof.  Paul  Nystrom  regarding  the 
persistence  of  the  large  single-family  dwelling  unit  as  an 
outward  "badge  of  the  standard  of  living"  in  smaller 
cities.'^  It  is,  moreover,  in  accord  with  the  correlation 
between  the  concentration  of  personnel  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  economic  functions  of  the  metropolitan 
center  and  the  trend  toward  multifamily  dwelling  con- 
struction which  was  already  referred  to  above. 

Until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  was  probabh^ 
a  quite  direct  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  dwell- 
ing unit  and  the  social-economic  status  of  the  occupants. 

l»  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

'■  From  1921  to  1929,  the  permits  for  multifamily  buildings  in  the  14  largest  cities 
with  populations  of  500.000  or  more  increased  from  34.0  to  64.4  percent  of  the  total. 
Changes  for  other  types  or  urban  communities  were  as  follows: 


Number,  type,  and  population  of  cities 

1921 

1929 

30.3 
25.3 
11.2 

8.8 
10.1 

58.4 

57  surburban  cities  (population  75,000  or  more) 

47.5 

19.9 

65  independent  cities  (population  50,000  to  100,000)     . . 

15.9 

10.4 

From  an  unpublished  appendix  prepared  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Family  Types  and  Community  Relations  as  Determining  Housing  Needs,  by  Robert 
^Vhitten.  Cited  by  R.  D.  McKenzie,  The  Metropolitan  Community  (New  York; 
1933).  p.  218. 

13  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Economic  Principles  of  Consumption  (New  York,  1929),  p.  351, 
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In  more  recent  years,  despite  a  decreasing  emphasis  on 
the  practical  and  honorific  vahie  of  the  large  house  with 
its  spacious  and  imposing  j^ard,  etc.,  and  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  dwelling  unit  which  affects  all 
strata,  this  relationship  is  shown  still  to  obtain  on  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  Real  Property  Inventory. 
Mr.  David  Wickens  says : 

The  principal  factor  in  determining  the  difference  in  size  of 
dwelling  units  is  the  family  income  of  the  occupants.  Both 
owner  and  tenant  families,  when  classified  on  the  basis  of  their 
annual  incomes,  show  an  increasing  average  of  rooms  as  the  size 
of  family  income  increases.  Tenants  show  consistently  fewer 
rooms  per  family  than  do  owner  occupiers  even  when  within  the 
same  income  group.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  city  of 
Peoria,  111.,  where  the  owner  families  with  incomes  between 
SI, 000  and  $1,500  averaged  5.6  rooms  and  tenant  families  in  the 
same  income  group  averaged  4.8  rooms." 

The  factors  cited  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  growth 
of  apartment-house  dwellings  are  all  relevant  here  since 
in  general  the  increase  in  apartment-house  dwellings  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  trend  towards  a  smaller 
dwelling  unit.  The  decline  in  the  size  of  the  family,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  family  functions  carried  on 
in  the  household,  the  economic  necessity  of  a  greater 
population  density  to  meet  land  costs,  etc.,  are  valid 
also  as  reasons  for  the  changes  in  residential  forms. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  need  for  compact- 
ness, as  well  as  because  of  changing  tastes  and  customs, 
it  is  in  pomt  to  mention,  as  supplementary  to  the 
changes  indicated  above  (e.  g.,  the  disappearance  of 
the  guest  room),  such  changes  as  the  merging  into  one 
room  of  the  living  and  dining  room,  and  of  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  into  the  kitchenette ;  the  disappearance 
of  the  old-fashioned  parlor;  the  use  of  furniture  which  is 
convertible  from  one  use  to  another,  such  as  beds  which 
serve  also  in  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  sofa,  and 
tables  and  beds  wliich  can  be  folded  into  the  wall;  the 
supplanting  of  the  breakfast  room  by  the  breakfast 
nook ;  the  decline  in  the  custom  of  providing  a  home  for 
the  servants  in  favor  of  having  them  come  to  work  every 
day  from  their  own  homes;  the  increase  in  restaurant 
use;  and  the  growth  of  apartment  hotels  which  sup- 
plement all  the  conveniences  of  the  apartment  with 
maid-service,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing domestic  help  directly. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  probable  size 
of  dwelling  units  in  the  future  and  the  influence  which 
this  will  manifest  on  the  life  of  the  family.  Regarding 
the  former,  it  seems  very  likely  that  a  certain  stabiliza- 
tion will  take  place.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  to  expect  a  reversal  of  the  recent  trend,  due 
primarily  to  the  likelihood  of  the  continuation,  for 
reasons  cited  above,  of  the  upward   trend  in  midti- 


"  D.  L.  Wickens.  Further  Results  of  the  Financial  Survey  o(  Urban  Housing, 
Journal  of  Land  and  Public  t,'(i(i(iM,  XII  (February  1936),  p.  61. 


family  dwellings  which  cannot  of  necessity  allow  for  the 
great  "wastage"  of  space  which  characterized  the  older 
one-famil}'  house;  nor  is  it  easy  to  envisage  any  develop- 
ment in  family  life  in  the  near  future  wluch  will  set  up 
a  demand  for  larger  quarters;  the  family  is  hardly  likely 
to  increase  in  size,  and  indeed  the  decreasing  number  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age  may  even  lead  to  an  in- 
creased use  of  smaller  units  by  families  which  formerly 
occupied  larger  ones.  The  increasing  number  of  mar- 
ried couples  with  only  one  cliild  or  without  children 
will  probably  contribute  to  this  tendency. 

Furthermore,  present  developments  give  no  reason 
to  look  forward  to  a  restoration  to  the  family  of 
those  functions  which  it  has  lost  in  the  past  few  genera- 
tions. It  has  now  become  impossible  for  the  person 
cooking  for  a  single  famUj  to  compete  with  the  com- 
mercial manufacture  and  preparation  of  foods — es- 
pecially when  the  time  and  effort  involved  in  cooking 
are  contrasted  with  the  easy  availability  of  prepared 
foods  and  the  consequent  addition  which  they  make  to 
the  woman's  leisure  tinte  or  opportunity  to  pursue  an 
independent  career.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the 
restriction  of  opportunities  on  the  labor  market  in  the 
coming  years  will  place  women  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  they  will  seek  once  more  to  exercise  the  household 
arts  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  practiced  by  the 
older  generation  of  housewives.  But  even  if  the  former 
condition  is  realized,  the  latter  still  remains  a  remote 
possibility,  especially  remote  if  one  thinks  of  the  vast 
variety  of  domestic  activities  which  now  seem  almost 
irretrievably  lost  to  the  factory. 

Concerning  the  space  needs  of  the  family  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  conclusive  and  comprehensive  data 
are  lacking.  For  that  reason  the  analysis  cannot  go 
beyond  random  observations.  In  the  first  place,  it 
woidd  seem  as  though  the  radio  acts  as  a  counterpend- 
ent  to  the  moving  picture  and  the  automobile  as  a 
factor  which  holds  family  recreation  in  the  home.  At 
the  same  time  radio  ownership  is  so  widespread  and 
tends  to  such  an  extent  to  focus  attention  on  "outside" 
objects  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  family  in 
the  home,  that  it  probably  decreases  interfamilial 
visiting  and  thus  operates,  at  least  in,  this  regard,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  automobile  and  the  movmg 
picture.  Since  interfamilial  visiting  is  one  of  the  family 
recreational  functions  which  create  a  demand  for 
additional  room,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  trends  in 
this  sphere  of  technological  development  will  lead  to 
standards  requiring  greater  spaciousness.  Another 
impulse  in  the  same  direction  comes  from  the  "com- 
munity planning"  of  recreation  and  leisure  time  ac- 
tivity, with  emphasis  on  joint  participation  in  projects 
carried  on  in  settlement  houses,  clubs,  and  community 
centers. 
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Materials  of  Construction 

Until  quite  recent  years,  the  materials  entering  into 
the  construction  of  the  American  home  have  remained 
relatively  the  same  over  a  period  of  about  a  himdred 
years — wood,  brick,  stone,  cement,  and  plaster  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  staple  materials  of  resi- 
dential construction.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1923-25  found  that  80 
percent  of  all  dwellings  in  communities  with  over  2,500 
inhabitants  and  90  percent  in  communities  of  less  than 
2,500  were  made  of  wood.  Only  three  States  had 
fewer  than  55  percent  of  their  dwellings  of  wood.  More 
recently,  the  Renl  Property  Inventory,  surveying  64 
cities,  59  of  which  were  over  25,000,  found  that  82  per- 
cent of  the  residential  buildings  surveyed  were  of  wood, 
the  larger  cities  tending  to  have  a  larger  proportion 
of  wooden  dwellings  than  the  smaller  ones. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  our  homes  date  from  the 
pre- World  "\^'ar  period  when  lumber  was  the  cheapest 
building  material  and  was  easily  accessible. 

Since  that  period,  however,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment away  from  wood  towards  a  variety  of  other  ma- 
terials, especially  brick,  cement,  stucco,  steel-reinforced 
concrete,  and  terra  cotta.  Although  frame  construction 
still  occupies  an  important  position,  it  seems  to  be 
losing  ground  steadUy.  Thus,  for  example,  in  20 
cities  surveyed  from  1920  to  1930  by  the  Continental 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.  of  New  York,  the  number  of 
frame  buildings  increased  26.5  percent  while  the  non- 
frame  ones  increased  by  73.4  percent."  Although  it 
might  be  said  that  the  same  general  types  of  materials  '^ 
are  still  being  used,  their  proportions  and  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  fabricated  (e.  g.,  plyboard  and  proc- 
essed wood  shavings)  are  changing.  Copper,  brass, 
aluminum,  gypsum,  and  asbestos  are  also  being  used  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  but  it  is  probably 
true  that  wood  still  remains  the  major  construction 
material. 

Table  33.  compiled  by  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  shows  the  trends  in  the  produc- 
tion of  various  types  of  building  materials  utilized  in  the 
United  States  from  1923  to  1929. 

Shifts  in  type  of  material  are  also  occurring  in  the 
specific  imits  of  residential  construction.  Thus,  steel 
and  aluminum  window  frames  and  sashes  are  beginning, 
especially  in  multifamily  dwellings  of  the  more  expen- 
sive type,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old-style  wooden 
ones;  wallboard  is  tending  to  replace  plaster  as  a  base 
for  wallpaper,  and  in  many  cases  painted  wallboard 
even  does  away  with  wallpaper  entirely;  metal  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  wooden  lath  as  a  base  for  plaster; 
brass  pipes  replace  iron  and  lead;  to  a  very  limited 
extent  concrete  floor  beams  are  replacing  wood  and 


Table  33. —  Trends  in  the  production  of  various  types  of  building 
materials  utilized:  1923-29  ' 

[1919= 100  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Softwood  lumber 

Hardwood  lumber 

Oak  flooring 

Maple  flooring 

Wood  shingles 

Roofing — tile 

Prepared  roofing 

Building  stone 

Common  brick 

Face  brick 

Sand  lime  brick 

Hollow  building  tile 

Architectural  terra  cotta 

Floor  and  wall  tile 

Portland  cement 

Wood  lath 

Metal  lath,.. 

Wall  plaster,  wall  board,  and  floor 

composition 

Gypsum 

Gypsum  plasterboard... 

Gypsum  wallboard 

Gypsum  partition  tile... 

Fiber  board  (Celotex) 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
'100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

'100 

'100 

'  100 

3  100 


113 


117 
82 
246 
122 
207 
153 
244 
145 
162 
215 
184 
170 
193 
270 

275 
196 
219 
266 
206 
281 


116 
93 
453 
88 
80 
318 
131 
240 
159 
313 
215 
181 
267 
176 
200 
183 
422 

338 
235 
354 
570 
377 
1,125 


1926 


HI 
91 
475 
96 
65 
434 
128 
262 
158 
308 
225 
176 
254 
212 
204 
179 
450 


233 
403 
653 
355 
1,833 


104 
85 
434 
95 
70 
391 
138 
249 
149 
305 
218 
177 
233 
205 
214 
138 


312 
221 
796 
559 
354 
2,917 


103 
81 
438 
78 
61 
373 
146 
246 
135 
305 
213 
171 
236 
228 
218 
110 


330 
65 


211 
807 
619 
335 


393 
160 
265 
119 


178 
187 
217 
211 


259 
207 
756 
706 
340 


»  Bemis,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

"  Although,  as  in  the  case  of  wood,  they  too  are  undergoing  certain  internal  changes. 


'  Reproduced  in  .Albert  F.  Bemis,  Tlie  Evolving  House  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934), 
II.  p.  53. 

'  1921  =  100. 

'  1922=100. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  refer  to  the  production  of  materials  and  not 
to  their  use  for  residential  buildings. 

steel  ones,  although  this  trend  is  probably  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  trend  toward  steel  beams  in  place  of 
wooden  ones.  With  respect  to  the  major  units  of  the 
dwelling  structure,  composition  flooring  is  making  slight 
inroads  on  the  various  types  of  wooden  flooring;  pre- 
cast concrete  cinder  blocks  are  also  being  used  in  place 
of  stone,  brick,  or  wood;  there  has  even  been  experi- 
mentation with  poured  concrete  structures,  although 
this  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

Changes  in  the  type  of  material  are  being  accom- 
panied by  changes  in  the  technique  of  assembly  and  in 
the  form  in  which  the  materials  themselves  are  fabri- 
cated. The  trend  from  fabrication  on  the  site  of 
assembly  to  fabrication  at  a  central  plant  has  not  yet 
gone  very  far,  although  there  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  attempts  and  much  discussion  concerning 
its  possibilities.  Prefabrication,  by  which  is  meant  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  parts  of  the  residential  unit 
into  a  more  or  less  finished  form  requiring  only  to  be 
set  up  and  installed  on  the  site  of  the  dwelling,  does  not 
as  such  necessarily  involve  departure  from  the  use  of 
wood  as  the  chief  material  of  construction,  but  it  does 
favor  to  a  certain  extent  the  use  of  such  materials  as 
can  quite  easily  be  fashioned  in  larger  units,  thus 
simphfying  the  problems  of  assembly. 

Up  to  the  present,  prefabricated  residences  are  still 
quite  rare,  although  they  are  being  commercially  pro- 
duced.    One  such  company  ofi'ers  a  prefabricated  house 
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having  a  floor  space  under  the  roof  of  900  square 
feet,  including  two  bedrooms,  bath.  Uving  room, 
kitchen,  and  utility  room  (but  without  basement)  for 
$4,200,  including  installation,  as  well  as  a  complete 
automatic  oil  heating  system,  winter  air-conditioning, 
forced  draft  ventilation,  kitchen  cabinets,  and  insula- 
tion, etc.'"  In  1936  one  manufacturer  of  prefabricated 
houses  offered  to  supply  a  five-room  house,  including 
two  bedrooms  and  a  utility  room,  insulation,  automatic 
oil-burning  furnace,  conditioned  hot  air,  forced  ventila- 
tion, and  kitchen  cabinets,  etc.,  already  erected  for 
83,300,  exclusive  of  land  costs. 

How  far  prefabricated  houses  will  succeed  in  attain- 
ing general  acceptance  is  dependent  on  many  factors 
among  which  should  be  mentioned:  (1)  Experts  are  bj- 
no  means  agreed  that  prefabricated  houses  can  be  built 
any  more  cheaply  than  houses  assembled  in  the  more 
traditional  way  unless,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce them  on  a  mass-production  scale  which  will  allow 
economies  characteristic  of  that  mode  of  production; 
(2)  present-day  building  codes  constitute  a  certain 
obstacle  since  they  usually  require  inspection  of  the 
work  on  the  site  of  erection;  (3)  building-trades  unions 
are  not  likely  to  be  sympathetic  with  any  innovations 
which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  work  they  might  do, 
and  since  many  of  the  prefabrication  schemes  include 
the  installation  of  electrical,  plumbing,  heating,  and 
ventilation  fixtures  in  the  factory  rather  than  on  the 
site  of  erection,  it  would  seem  as  though  employment 
possibilities  are  being  taken  away  from  building-trades 
workers;  (4)  purchasers  of  homes  may  be  reluctant  to 
forego  individuality  in  external  appearance  for  the  sake 
of  decreased  expenditures,  although  the  great  body  of 
the  population  has  never  had  much  opportunity  to 
exercise  a  free  choice  regarding  the  form  of  the  houses 
which  they  have  occupied. 

The  possible  future  popularity  of  prefabricated  houses 
will  probably  not  change  the  trend  away  from  the  use  of 
wood  in  those  aspects  of  residential  construction  in 
which  it  was  formerly  used  almost  exclusively.  In- 
creasing attention  to  and  higher  standards  of  fireproof- 
ing  in  city  building  codes  and  in  municipal  housing  laws, 
as  well  as  the  upward  trend  of  multifamily  construction 
in  which  wood  is  used  much  less  than  in  the  single- 
family  house,  will  probably  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  near  future. 

Conveniences 

In  the  sphere  of  material  conveniences,  the  American 
household  is  second  to  none  in  the  world.  European 
visitors  during  the  twenties  often  pointed  to  America's 
great  advances  in  material  well-being,  as  evidenced  by 
the  plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  facilities  in  the 

'•  N'ational  Resources  Committee  report,  Technological  Trend)  and  Xalional  Policy: 
Van  m.  Section  IX,  "The  Construction  Imiustrics."  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Lowell  J.  Chawner  (Washington:  Government  Printing  OlTice,   1937),  p.  372. 


home.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  observers 
were  in  the  main  correct,  although  they  often  over- 
looked the  tremendous  gap  e.xisting  between  the  level 
attained  in  the  cities  and  that  in  rural  areas.  Thus, 
whereas  76.7  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  in  64  cities 
surveyed  by  the  Real  Property  Inventory  had  either 
bathtub  or  shower  (cf.  table  34),  there  was  only  1  State 
in  the  United  States  where  as  many  as  68  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  had  bathtubs,  while  in  only  9  other  States 
did  25  percent  of  the  farm  buildings  have  such  a  con- 
venience. Even  in  urban  areas,  however,  the  present 
favorable  condition  has  been  a  relatively  late  develop- 
ment as  is  shown  by  table  35.  Because  of  this  steadj' 
increase,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  practically 

T.\BLE  34. — Percentage  of  dwellings  having  certain  household 
conveniences  ' 

|64  cities,  Real  Property  Inventory,  19341 


Total 

d^SilSng^s      <i-»»-^' 

Mechanical  refrigeration 

17.0 

.2 
90.6 

69.4 

3.9 

82.9 

76.7 

21.0 

95.4 

72.7 
5.3 

86.  S 

14  4 

Lighting  by— 
Oas 

2 

87  5 

Cooking  by— 
Oas  .  . 

67  3 

Electricity ,_.          _      .  , 

3  0 

80  I 

Bath 

83  S  '              72  1 

I  Real  Property  Inventory,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Washington,  D.  C,  1934J. 

T.\BLE  35. — Xumber  of  stationary  bathtubs  compared  with  total 
nonfarm  population  1913-28  ' 


Year  (January) 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921, 
1922 
1923 
1924. 
1925 
1926. 
1927, 
1923 


Estimated 

nonfarm 

papulation 

(in  1,000's) ' 


Homes  equipped  with 
stationary  bathtubs  ■ 


Total 

number 

(in  1,000's) 


7,066 

7,520 

8,004 

8.540 

9,123 

9.501 

9,722 

10, 116 

10.  702 

11,175 

12,028 

13, 059 

14.150 

15,410 

16.545 

17,591 


Number  per 

1,000 

nonfarm 

population 


109.  S 
113.0 
117.7 
123.1 
128.6 
131.  S 
133.4 
136.5 
141. 1 
144.0 
151.8 
160.6 
170.4 
181.  > 
191.7 
200.1 


'  Adapted  from  Leo  Wolman,  "Consumption  and  Standard  of  Living."  Recent 
Economic  Changes  in  the  United  Stales  (Sew  York,  1929),  p.  67. 

•  Based  on  W.  I.  King's  estimates  of  total  papulation  and  census  figures  of  farm 
population  (1920  and  1925). 

'  Estimated  on  percentage  of  homes  having  stationary  tubs  as  determined  by 
Vrban  Home  Equipment  Survey  of  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  ship- 
ments of  enameled  baths. 
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every  new  urban  dwelling  unit  built  in  the  past  decade 
has  had  either  a  bathtub  or  shower  installed  at  the  time 
of  erection,  only  the  older  structures  are  still  without 
them.  Due  in  part  to  the  American  housing  custom  of 
"moving  up"  and  leaving  the  older  houses  to  the  lower 
economic  strata  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  such  houses  in  the  large  cities  were  built  to 
accommodate  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  these 
tubless  and  showerless  houses  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  lower  income  groups.  This  is  revealed 
most  clearl}-  by  table  36,  based  on  Real  Property 
Inventory  data. 

The    demonstration    of    this    relationship    may    be 
assumed  to  hold  equally  for  other  cities  as  well,  witliin 

Table  36. — Percentage  distribution  of  bathtubs  or  showers  by 
income  classes  in  selected  cities:  1933 


Total 
family 


No 
in- 
come 


$1 

to 

$499 


$500 

to 

$999 


$1,000 

to 
$1,499 


$1,500 

to 
$1,999 


$2,000 
to 


$3,000 

to 
$4,999 


$5,000 

to 
$6,999 


$7,000 
+ 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Total    families 
reporting- 3.707 


None, 

2 

3  or  more. 


4S4 

3,191 

28 

4 


8.0 
19.8 
6.3 
0 
0 


19.7 
34.7 
17.5 

3.6 

0 


27.5 
27.1 
27.8 

7.1 

0 


20.6 
14.3 

21.7 
17.9 
0 


10.7 
3.1 

11.9 
7.1 

25.0 


9.0 

.6 

10.2 

21.5 

0 


3.3 
.4 
3.5 
25.0 
0 


0.9 

0 
.9 
10  7 
25.7 


0.3 

0 

.2 

7.1 

50.0 


SALT  L.VKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Total   families 

reporting 

None. 

1 

2 

3  or  more 


6.528 

3.6 

22.2 

23.0 

20.0 

13.9 

10.7 

5.0 

0.9 

584 

10.3 

52.9 

24.0 

9.7 

2.7 

o 

.2 

0 

5.767 

3.0 

19.7 

23.3 

21.3 

15.2 

11.4 

5.0 

.7 

166 

2.4 

4.8 

10.9 

9.6 

9.0 

20.5 

24.1 

8.4 

11 

0 

0 

9.1 

0 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

18.2 

0.7 
0 
.4 

10.3 
45.4 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Total   families 

reporting 

None 

2..... 

3  or  more 


1,697 

2.6 

38.1 

20  5 

10.5 

9.7 

9.5 

7.0 

1.3 

686 

3.9 

72.3 

20.7 

2.6 

.3 

.2 

0 

0 

892 

1.8 

16.4 

22.5 

16.3 

16.7 

14.9 

10.0 

.9 

103 

0 

2.9 

4.9 

14.6 

11.6 

24.3 

25.2 

8.7 

16 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

0 

6.2 

18.7 

25.0 

25.0 

0.8 
0 

.5 
7.8 
6.2 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Total     families 

reporting 

None 

1 .__ 

2 

3  or  more 


3,097 

2.2 

12.1 

20.4 

23.7 

17.2 

14.3 

6.9 

1.5 

387 

5.2 

32.8 

30.5 

19.1 

8.0 

3.1 

1.3 

0 

2,627 

1.9 

9.3 

19.4 

24.9 

18.8 

16,5 

7.1 

1.5 

54 

0 

1.8 

5.6 

3.7 

14.8 

18.5 

29.6 

9.3 

29 

0 

6.9 

0 

13.8 

0 

6.9 

24.1 

6.9 

1.2 

0 

.6 
16.7 
41.4 


FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


Total     families 

reporting 

None _ 

1 

2 

3  or  more 


1.403 

172 

1,202 

25 

4 


3.6 
4.7 
3.5 
4.0 
0 


12.1 
33.1 

9.3 

0 

0 


18.7 
34.3 
16.5 
20.0 
0 


21.5 
22.1 
21.6 
12.0 
25.0 


17.1 
4.1 
19.0 
20.0 
0 


16.8 
1.7 
18.9 
24.0 
0 


8.1 

0 

9.1 
12.0 
25.0 


1.6 
0 

1.7 
4.0 
25.0 


0.5 
0 
.4 

4.0 
25.0 


T.\BLE  36. — Percentage  distribution  of  bathtubs  or  shoivers  by 
income  classes  in  selected  cities:  1933 — Continued 


Total 
family 

No- 

$1 

$500 

$1,000 

$1,500 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$5,000! 

in- 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to      ' 

come 

$499 

$999 

$1,499 

$1,999 

$2,999 

$4,999 

$6,999 

$7,000 


AUSTIN,  TEX. 


Total     families 

reporting 

None 

1 

2 

3  or  more 


1,697 

2.7 

22.3 

23.2 

17.7 

12. 1 

11.2 

7.8 

2.1 

371 

2.7 

59.0 

31.5 

4.3 

1.4 

.6 

.3 

0 

1,221 

2.5 

12.6 

22.0 

22.3 

15.8 

14.0 

8.7 

1.6 

90 

4.4 

7.8 

5.6 

13.3 

7.8 

16.7 

22.2 

15.5 

15 

0 

0 

20.0 

0 

0 

6.7 

40.0 

13.3 

0.9 

0 

.5 

6.7 

20.0 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Total     families 

reporting 

None 

1 

2 

3  or  more 


9,119 

5.1 

36.7 

20.4 

14.8 

10.6 

7.9 

3.3 

0.9 

2.S87 

8.0 

71.9 

15.7 

2.7 

1.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

5,891 

3.8 

21.1 

23.0 

20.7 

15.0 

10.9 

4.4 

.8 

294 

1.7 

6.5 

15.3 

17.7 

13.6 

22.1 

12.2 

9.5 

47 

6.4 

4.3 

8.5 

10.6 

14.9 

12.8 

19.1 

19.1 

0.3 
0 
.3 
1.4 
4.3 


From  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Consumer  Use  of  Selected  Goods  and  Services  by  Income  Classes  (Washington,  D.  C, 
1935-36),  Market  Research  Series  No.  5;  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. 

Table  37. — Nu7nber  and  percent  of  owner-occupied  and  rented 
dwelling  units  without  baths,   by  geographic  divisions:  1934  ' 


Owner  occupied 

Rental 

Geographic  division 

Number 

without 

baths 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

without 

baths 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

167.964 

16.21 

445,013 

27  86 

New  England  -  .. 

16,290 
9,153 
29,684 
31,994 
26,  740 
15,882 
15,206 
9,155 
13,860 

14.81 
11.01 
13.20 
18.06 
23.78 
34.55 
19.97 
18.58 
8.83 

44,229 
17,492 
76,  531 
55,347 
98,  582 
62,913 
45,550 
17,  203 
27, 166 

22  78 

Middle  Atlantic 

17  05 

East  North  Central 

22.6* 

West  North  Central. 

24  65 

42.68 

East  South  Central 

58  00 

West  South  Central 

32  61 

26.23 

Pacific    . . 

14  00 

1  Taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Real  Properiy  Inventory  (Washington,  D.  C,  1934). 

the  limits,  however,  of  certain  independent  variables 
such  as  region  and  size  of  city.  A  glance  at  table  37 
shows  that  the  cities  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  in  general  superior  in  this 
respect  to  those  in  the  East  North  Central,  and  the 
New  England  States  follow  close  behind.  These  areas 
are  the  most  industrialized  and  have  shown  the  great- 
est population  growth  during  the  post-war  period  as 
compared  with  other  regions.  Since  the  rate  of  new 
construction  bears  some  relationship  to  population 
growth,  it  is  hkely  that  in  these  regions  more  new 
dwelling  units  were  constructed  during  a  period  when 
it  had  already  become  customary  to  install  a  bathtub 
in  each  residential  unit.  It  should  furthermore  be 
pointed  out  that  standards  of  living  and  income  (even 
for  the  lower  economic  strata)  are  higher  in  areas  of 
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greater  urban  agglomeration,  and  accordingly  it  seems 
likely  that  the  purchasers  making  up  the  market  for 
dwelling  units  in  the  four  regions  mentioned  above 
were  better  able  to  afford  dwellings  with  bathtubs 
among  other  conveniences  than  persons  living  in  less 
urbanized  areas.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that 
there  still  remain  even  in  the  region  with  the  best 
showing  (the  Pacific)  at  least  10  percent  which  do  not 
have  bathtubs  or  showers  (8.83  percent  of  owner-occu- 
pied units;  14  percent  of  rental  units).  This  serious 
margin  makes  it  possible  to  insist  that,  although  largely 
urbanized  areas  are  better  equipped  than  less  urbanized 
areas  as  regards  housing  conveniences,  a  large  section 
of  their  population  still  remains  without  these  necessary 
conveniences. 

The  relationship  between  urbanization  and  housing 
conveniences  can  be  seen  more  precisely  in  column  3  of 
table  38  from  which  it  becomes  clear  that  the  larger  the 
city  the  greater  the  percentage  of  dwelling  units 
supplied  with  tubs  or  showers.  Table  38  (column  3) 
indicates  a  direct  relationship  between  degree  of  indus- 
trialization and  proportion  having  tubs  or  showers. 
The  following  data  enable  us  to  see  how  large  a  part  of 
the  population  of  a  number  of  leading  cities  in  the 
section  of  the  country  having  the  highest  standards  are 
still  without  these  conveniences  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  "American 
standard  of  living."  " 

Penent 

New  York  City 11.  4 

Boston,  Mass 16.  2 

Newark,  N.  J 19.  7 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 19.4 

Paterson,  N.  J 20.  4 

Trenton,  N.  J 16.  8 

Camden,  N.  J 18.  7 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 17.  5 

Passaic,  N.  J 25.  9 

Pertli  Amboy,  N.  J 25.  6 

Even  more  fundamental  to  satisfactory  living,  ac- 
cording to  modern  standards  and  under  modern  condi- 
tions, is  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  readily 
available  within  each  dwelling  unit.  It  is  here  too 
that  we  can  see  how  much  closer  life  in  the  urban  com- 
munity measures  up  to  modern  standards  than  does 
that  of  the  rural  areas.  In  the  mere  availability  of 
ruiming  water  only  about  15.8  percent  of  the  rural 
houses  were  so  supplied  in  1930  as  contrasted  with 
about  95  percent  of  the  urban  dwelling  units.  It 
seems,  furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  the  Real  Property 
Inventory  sample,  as  if  in  general  the  greater  the  degree 
of  urbanization  of  a  community  from  the  point  of  view 
of  size,  the  greater  are  the  chances  that  (cf.  table  38, 

"  Real  Property  Incentoru  of  Xea  York,  l9Si,  Beat  Properfi/  Iwintory  for  the  City  0/ 
Bo»ton,  19Si;  Real  Property  Inventory  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Housing  Authority 
(adapted  from  E.  E.  Wood,  "Slums  and  Blighted  Ateas,"  Bull.  No.  1  of  the  Housing 
Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  (Washington, 
1935). 


Table  38. — Distribution  of  plumbing  facilities  in  dwelling  units, 
by  city  size  groups  and  by  degree  of  industrialization 


Size  of  city 

Percent 
dwelling 

units 
without 

water 

Percent 
dwelling 
units 
baring 
neither 
tub  nor 
shower 

Percent 

dwelling 

units 

having 

hot  and 

cold 

water 

Percent 
dwelling 

units 
having  no 
indoor 
water 
closets 

10,000  to  25,000 

4.00 
7.00 
8.33 
4.00 
3.00 
'1,00 

•29.00 
6.00 
6.80 
4.00 
1.00 
11.00 

28.0 
25.0 
25.6 
18.0 
18.0 
UO.O 

■  49.50 
28.50 
25.50 
22.60 
14.25 

'10.50 

70.0 
68.13 
65.0 
79.2 
78.75 
'87.5 

'27.50 
61.25 
70.00 
67.50 
82.50 

'77.50 

24  0 

25,000  to  50,000    

19.0 

50,000  to  100.000 

18.0 

100,000  to  2,10,000 

19  0 

2,W,0C0  to  500,000 

4.5 

500  000  and  over 

'  2  0 

Percent  employed  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  indu.s- 
tries: 
5  to  14.99 

1  43.50 

15  to  24.99-.- -- 

18.75 

25  to  34. 

17.25 

35  to  44. 

18.75 

44  to  54 .._ 

4.50 

55  to  64... 

'  1.50 

'  1  city. 

Source;  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce.  Real  Property  Inventory  193i  (Washington,,  D.  C,  1935). 

column  2)  it  will  be  supplied  with  running  water. 
There  seems  similarly  to  be  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  degree  of  industrialization  of  a  city  and 
the  percentage  of  its  dwelling  units  which  have  running 
water.  It  is  rather  difhcult  to  account  for  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  dwelling  units  without  running  water 
are  in  almost  all  cases  those  occupied  by  the  lower 
economic  strata,  which  are  usually  more  highly  repre- 
sented in  industrial  than  in  nonindustrial  cities.  A 
larger  sample  would  be  necessaiy  to  establish  more 
definitely  the  existence  or  the  degree  of  generality  of 
this  relationship. 

A  more  difi'erentiated  and  advanced  type  of  conveni- 
ence is  one  in  which  hot  water  as  well  as  cold  water  is 
supplied.  Here,  naturally,  the  proportion  of  homes 
lacking  this  convenience  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
homes  which  have  no  running  water  at  all.  In  the  64 
cities  covered  by  the  Real  Property  Inventory,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  homes  supplied  with  water  had 
only  cold  water,  67  percent  of  the  total  having  both  hot 
and  cold.  While  no  precise  data  are  available  which 
would  allow  a  comparison  between  rural  and  urban 
homes  in  this  respect,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  per- 
centage of  rural  homes  supplied  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water  is  verj-  small  (if  we  can  assume  that  the  ratio  of 
homes  having  hot  and  cold  water  to  all  those  having 
water  is  no  greater  for  rural  than  it  is  for  urban  areas) 
(cf.  table  38).  How  great  the  proportion  of  homes 
without  these  elementary  conveniences  is,  even  in  the 
largest  cities  which  are  most  advanced  in  these  respects, 
may  be  grasped  from  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City 
11.8  percent,  in  Boston  12.8  percent,  in  Cleveland  11.9 
percent,  in  Indianapolis  24.9  percent,  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
47.2   percent   of   all   dwelling   units   are  without    hot 
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water.'^     (This  does  not  include  those  having  no  water 
at  all.) 

Approximately  the  same  condition  obtains  with 
reference  to  another  fundamental  sanitary  conveni- 
ence, i.  e.,  the  indoor  flush  toilet.  A  private  indoor 
flush  toilet  for  each  family  unit  is  coming  to  be  widely 
accepted  as  a  part  of  a  reasonable  minimum  housing 
standard.  A  large  number  of  municipal  dwelling  laws 
have  incorporated  this  standard  in  a  legal  form.  None- 
theless, in  64  cities  (Real  Property  Inventory)  17.1 
percent  were  lacking  this  convenience.  As  usual,  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
and  Pacific  States  are  considerably  better  off  than  the 
rest,  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  East  South 
Central  States  being  worst  off  (cf.  table  39).  Like- 
wise in  accord  with  the  positive  relatiooship  between 
home  ownership  and  income,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
lower  income  groups  which  are  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated, since  in  every  region  except  New  England  owner- 
occupied  units  are  better  equipped  than  rented  ones. 

Table  39. — Number  and  percent  of  dwelling  units  having  indoor 
water  closets  in  owner-occupied  and  in  rented  dwellings,  by 
geographic  divisions,  1934  ' 


Owner  occupied 

Rental 

Geographic  division 

Number 

without 
indoor 
water 
closet 

Percent 
of  total 

Number 

without 

indoor 

water 

closet 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

137,016 

13.23 

312.611 

19.37 

9,829 
6,583 
21,042 
26,  517 
24.  596 
12,358 
15,514 
8,287 
12,290 

8  94 

7.92 

9.36 

14.97 

21.87 

28.89 

20.87 

16.82 

7.83 

15. 538 
8,841 
45, 902 
42, 351 
77,  548 
44.308 
40.399 
14,950 
22,  774 

8.00 

Middle  Atlantic 

8.62 

13.57 

West  North  Central    

18.87 

33.57 

East  South  Central 

40.84 

28.92 

22.80 

Pacific            

11.73 

'  Taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Real  Property  Inventory  (Washington,  D.  C,  1934). 

Rural-urban  differences  are  of  course  great.  Only  in 
12  States  do  more  than  20  percent  of  the  farm  homes 
covered  by  the  Farm  Housing  Survey  have  indoor  flush 
toilets,  while  in  the  64  Real  Property  Inventory  cities 
which  contain  14.2  percent  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  United  States,  82.9  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  are 
so  equipped. 

In  this  category  too  there  are  significant  differences 
among  cities.  Thus  there  is  a  definite  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  homes  lacking  indoor  toilets  as  we  pass 
from  smaller  to  larger  cities.  Likewise  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  this  convenience  with  in- 

19  Department  of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory,  193i;  Real  Property  Inventory 
of  Xew  i'ork,  I93i:  Real  Property  Inventory  of  the  City  of  Boston,  WSi. 


crease  in  degree  of  industrialization  (cf.  table  38,  col- 
umn 5). 

Lighting  Facilities 

Turning  now  to  the  status  of  American  housing  with 
regard  to  lighting  facilities,  we  find  that  the  use  of 
electricity  has  gained  steadilj'  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  until,  for  the  urban  population  at  least,  it  has 
become  the  chief  source  of  illumination.  Its  great 
growth  from  1913  to  1928  in  nonfarm  areas  may  be 
seen  in  table  40.  By  1932  the  number  of  nonfarm 
homes  supplied  with  electricity  was  approximately 
19,750,000,"  or  about  85  percent  of  the  total.  In  1934 
almost  91  percent  of  the  dwelhng  units  in  the  64  Real 
Property  Inventory  cities  were  lighted  by  electricity  (of 
the  owner-occupied  homes  95.4  percent  and  of  the 
rented  ones  87.5  percent  were  wired).  Pronounced 
regional  differences  are  evident.  The  East  North  Cen- 
tral, New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  which 
are  the  most  urbanized,  lead  all  the  others,  the  West 
North  Central  and  the  Southern  States  following  in  the 
order  named  (table  41).  Among  the  owner-occupied 
homes,  the  leading  regions  are  only  slightly  short  of 
100  percent.  The  rented  dweUmgs,  however,  are  not 
very  far  behind  in  those  regions.  The  gap  between 
owned  and  rented  homes  is  greatest  in  those  regions 

Table  40. — Number  of  wired  homes  compared  with  total  nonfarm 
population,  1913-28  ' 


Estimated  2 

nonfarm 
population 

Wired     homes     (domestic 
electric  light  and  power 
customers) 

Year  (Jan.  1) 

Total 
number ' 

Number  per 

thousand 

nonfarm 

population 

1913                              

Thousands 
64,  545 
66,  534 
68,021 
69, 376 
70, 941 
72,223 
72,905 
74,097 
75,832 
77,  615 
79,238 
81.316 
83, 055 
84,704 
86,  297 
87.910 

Thousands 
3,101 

48.0 

1914  -.- - 

1915                                   

1916                   

1917 --- 

4,260 
5,800 
6,900 
8,010 
8,700 
9,430 
10,211 
11,819 
13,567 
14,  965 

16,  359 

17,  596 

74.1 

1918                                   

80.3 

1919 

94.6 

1920                                                     .--  . 

108.1 

1921                         

114.7 

1922 

121.5 

1923                                

128.9 

1924           - - 

145.3 

1925                                                  .       ... 

163.3 

1926                       

176.7 

1927 

189.6 

I92S                        

200.2 

1  Adapted  from  Recent  Economic  Changes  in  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Recent  Economic  Changes  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, vol.  I  (New  York,  1929),  p.  67. 

•  Based  on  W.  I.  King's  estimates  of  total  population  and  census  figures  of  farm 
population  (1920  and  1925). 

'  Compiled  and  estimated  by  G.  F.  Wittig,  statistical  editor.  Electrical  n'orld 
(Jan.  7, 1928),  p.  32. 


1'  Adapted  from  Bemis,  op.  cit.,  p.  64,  data  supplied  by  National  Electric  Light 
Association. 
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Table  41. — Number  and  percent  of  owner-occupied  and  of  rented 
dwellings  having  lighting  facilities  in  64  cities,  by  geographic 
divisions,  1934  ' 


Geographic  division 


Total 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

P.icific- 


Lighting 


Owner  occupied 


Gas 


Xum 
ber 


2,185 


175 
210 
334 
314 
592 

62 
232 

22 
244 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


0.21 


Electricity 


Num- 
ber 


988,  S14 


107,  696 
81, 340 
220,598 
171,415 
100.517 
38.229 
67, 262 
47,644 
153,  813 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


95.42 


97.91 
97.82 
98.11 
96.78 
89.18 
83.18 
88.33 
96.69 
97.97 


Rented 


Gas 


Num- 
ber 


3,825 


624 
408 
815 
549 
772 

51 
319 

28 
259 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


0.24 


.32 
.40 
.24 
.24 
.33 
.05 
.23 
.04 
.13 


Electricity 


Number 


186, 513 
97,505 
319.  963 
211.589 
158.414 
64. 977 
108,316 
60.  926 
189, 159 


Per- 
cent 
of 
total 


87.49 

96.08 
95.07 
94.60 
94.26 
68.  .59 
59.90 
77.55 
92.91 
97.46 


'  Taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, R<al  Property  Inventory  (Washington,  D.  C,  1934). 

which  are  in  general  most  backward.  Thus,  among 
owaier-occupied  homes  the  range  is  from  98.11  percent 
to  83.18  percent,  while  among  rented  ones  it  is  from 
97.46  percent  to  59.90  percent.  The  Tirban  communi- 
ties are  of  course  not  all  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect, 
and  as  usual  the  largest  and  the  more  industrialized 
cities  are  superior  to  the  others. 

The  lighting  facilities  of  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  population  are,  as  is  to  be  expected,  considerably 
inferior  to  those  obtaining  in  the  cities.  Thus  in  1930 
only  13.4  percent  of  all  farms  reported  dwellings  lighted 
by  electricity;  and  although  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  is  doing  much  to  overcome  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  rural  popidation  of  the  United  States  is 
as  well  supplied  with  electricity  as  is  the  urban  popu- 
lation. It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  twenties 
the  number  of  farm  and  nonfarm  dwellings  wired  for 
electricity  increased  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
In  the  coming  years  the  rural  rate  of  increase  will  un- 
doubtedly be  considerably  greater  than  the  urban  rate, 
which  will  necessarily  be  low  because  in  many  urban 
areas  the  saturation  point  has  almost  been  reached 
(excluiling,  of  course,  the  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  East  South  Central  States  which  in  some  cases 
are  scarcely  better  equipped  than  the  best  farming 
areas,  e.  g.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  49.8  percent;  Columbia, 
S.  C,  64.7  percent;  Jackson,  Miss.,  64  percent;  as  com- 
pared with  62.5  percent  for  Massachusetts  farm  house- 
holds, 58.1  percent  for  Utah,  53  percent  for  New  Jersey, 
and  57  percent  for  Rhode  Island).  It  shoukl  of  course 
be  recognized  that  these  farm  rates  are  far  superior  to 
the  average  farm  rate.     On  the  other  hand,  the  foUow- 
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ing  high  rates  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
many  cities:  Boise,  Idaho,  96.7;  Burlington,  Vt.,  97.7; 
Butte,  Mont.,  97.3;  Decatur,  Ilk,  92.4;  Fargo,  X.  Dak., 
97.5;  Lanshig,  Mich.,  98.3 ;  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  97;  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  93.1;  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  97.9;  Cleveland, 
97.4;  Erie,  Pa.,  98.3;  Kenosha,  Wis.,  98.4;  Miimeapolis, 
98.2;  Portland,  Oreg.,  98.2.  The  dwelUngs  without 
electricity  in  cities  such  as  these  are  in  most  cases  very 
old  ones  whose  demolition  in  the  next  decade  can  be  ex- 
jiected.  When  these  are  elimuiiitcd,  it  is  likely  that 
certain  cities  will  be  able  to  boast  of  almost  100  percent 
electrical  illumination. 

Those  homes  which  arc  not  supplied  with  electricity 
usually  use  gas,  wliich  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
general  use  of  electricity  was  the  chief  source  of  light 
in  urban  America.  There  are,  howe\er,  still  a  consid- 
erable number  of  homes  which  have  neither  gas  nor 
electricity  (9.2  percent  in  64  cities  in  1934).  This 
situation  is  most  widespread  in  the  Southern  States 
where,  for  example,  19.3  percent  of  the  dwelling  units 
in  Asheville,  N.  C;  21.2  percent  in  Austm,  Tex.;  27.9 
percent  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  50  percent  in  Charleston, 
S.  C;  33.6  percent  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  35.7  percent  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  are  without  both  gas  and  electricity,  as 
contrasted  with  the  northern  and  western  cities  where 
the  figure  is  rarely  as  high  as  10  percent,  most  fre- 

Table  42. — Percentage  distribution  by  income  classes  of  fuels  for 
lighting  in  owned  and  rented  dwellings  of  while  and  Xegro  families 
in  selected  cities  ' 


BIRMINGHAM, 

ALA 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Other 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Owner 
occu- 
pied 

Ten- 
ant 

Owner 
occu- 
pied 

Ten- 
ant 

Owner 
occu- 
pied 

Ten- 
ant 

$1  to  $499  income  class: 
Total  families  reporting, 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

3,344 

1,922 

1 

1,421 

1,859 

1,627 

0 

232 

14.1 
23.5 
0 

1.5 

26.7 
30.4 

23.6 
35.4 

0 

7.7 

48.0 
52.7 

11.1 

12.9 

100.0 

8.7 

6.8 
6.1 

61.2 

28.2 

0 

82.1 

18.5 
10.8 

Electricity 

Gas 

Other 

$500  to  $999  income  class: 
Total  families  report  ing. 

Electricity 

Gas 

other 

1.3 

15.1 

11.6 

72.0 

AUSTIN,  TEX. 


$1  to  $499  income  class: 
Total  families  reporting. 
Electricity 

100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 
100 
100 
100 

379 

186 

0 

193 

394 

321 
0 
73 

21.6 
36.6 

25.9 
34.9 

15.8 
12.9 

24.0 

las 

5.0 
4.3 

7.7 
5 

Gas 

Other 

7.2 

30.9 
3«.l 

17.1 

36.3 
38.0 

18.7 

1Z9 
13.1 

36.8 

11.2 
6.8 

S.7 

4.1 
4.4 

14  S 

$.i00  to  $999  income  class: 
Total  families  reporting. 
Electricity 

4.6 
1  6 

Gas 

Other  

8.2 

28.8 

12.3 

30.1 

2.8 

17  8 

'  From  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
ConsumeT  Vse  of  StUcted  Goods  and  Services  by  Income  Classes  {Washington,  D.  C, 
1935-3fi).  Market  Research  Series  No.  5;  1,  2,  3,  4.  5.  6.  9. 
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qiieiitl}-  about  5  percent,  and  quite  often,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities,  cnly  about  1  percent.  In  New  York 
City  only  0.34  percent  of  tlie  (hvelling  units  are  without 
gas  or  electricity,  and  in  Boston  1.5  percent  are  in  the 
same  category.  Dwelling  units  without  either  gas  or 
electric  light  are  usually  the  residences  of  the  im- 
poverished Negro  population  of  any  city,  and  in  cities 
where  there  is  a  relatively  large  Negro  population  the 
percentage  of  such  ill-oquippcd  dwellings  is  likely  to  be 
large.  In  view  of  the  very  low  efi'ective  demand  which 
such  elements  of  the  population  are  able  to  make  for 
better  housing,  it  does  not  seem  as  though  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  a  prospect  to  be  realized  very 
shortly.-" 

Cooking  Facilities 

Although  electricity,  despite  certain  serious  lags,  is 
the  chief  source  of  illumination,  its  use  in  cooking  has 
advanced  slowly.  Whereas  only  3.9  percent  of  all 
dwellings  in  the  Real  Property  Inventoiy  cities  used 
electricity  for  cooking,  69.4  percent  were  supplied  with 
gas.  Accordmg  to  Ogburn  and  Tibbitts,^'  the  "number 
of  domestic  consumers  of  manufactured  ard  natural 
gas  increased  41  percent  from  1920  to  1930,  while  the 
number  of  families  increased  23  percent.^^  They  con- 
trast this  with  the  increase  m  domestic  usei's  of  elec- 
tricity which  amounted  to  135  percent  during  the  same 
period,  but  fail  to  mention  that  the  use  of  gas  for  cook- 
ing had  already  reached  quite  a  high  poijit  by  the 
beginning  of  the  twenties  when  the  widespread  use  of 
electricity  for  lightmg  was  just  begin.ning.  The  iiistal- 
lation  of  the  new  service  m  previously  miequipped 
dwellings  went  on  at  a  much  greater  rate  for  electricity 
than  for  gas,  since  in  many  cases  the  kitchen  stove  was 
used  for  both  cooking  and  heating,  and  to  change  to  gas 
would  have  required  the  installation  of  a  new  heating 
system,  in.asmuch  as  the  cost  of  heating  by  means  of 
gas  would  be  prohibitive.  Consequently,  somewhat 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  dwelling  units  in  a  large 
sample  of  cities  still  use  the  n^ore  old-fashioned  and  less- 
differentiated  means  of  cookmg,  i.  e.,  either  the  coal  or 
wood  stove  or  kerosene  cookers. 

However  retarded  our  urban  communities  may  ap- 
pear to  be  from  this  point  of  view,  they  are  still  very 
much  ahead  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  country.  Thus 
there  were  only  22  States  in  which  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  farm  dwellings  were  supplied  with  either  gas  or 

^f'  Evidence  ihat  Ihe  southern  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  large  Negro 
population  mty  be  derived  from  table  42  which  shows  the  differentials  in  type  of 
lighting  fuel  u^ed  by  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  same  income  classes. 

"  "The  Fair.ily."  Recent  Social  Trends  (New  York,  1933).  p.  668. 

"  In  January  1929.  li',970.0OO  families  cocked  w  ith  gas.  8,290,0C0  with  coal  and  wood, 
e.CfO.COO  with  cil.  and  560.CC0  with  electricity.  The  .American  Gas  Association  esti- 
mated that  in  1929,  14,500,C00  homes  were  served  with  gas,  of  »-hich  10,800,000  were 
pircd  for  manufactured  gas  and  3,700.000  for  natural  gas.  In  1P31  the  number  of  do- 
mestic gas  consumers  had  ri.sen  to  15,C0O,0CO,  with  natural  gas  now  representing  one- 
third  of  the  total.  (Cf.  Paul  H.  Nystrom.  Economic  Principles  of  Consumption 
(Nfw  York:  lt29),  pp.  402-03,  and  -Mlerl  F.  Bemis,  The  Evolring  House  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1C34),  ]  p.  63-64. 


electricity.  Ten  of  these  were  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  States,  which 
are  the  most  urbanized  and  industrialized.  In  areas 
where  the  agencies  of  generation  or  manufacture  al- 
ready exist  in  urban  centers  wliich  are  quite  close  to 
one  another,  the  rural  areas  which  separate  them  seem 
to  have  proportionately  greater  chances  of  sharing  in 
the  advantages  which  the  cities  are  able  to  offer  their 
inhabitants. 

Cities  are  sharply  dilferentiated  regionally  also.  In 
the  Western  States  (Mountain  and  Pacific)  almost  a 
sixth  of  the  chvellings  use  electricity  for  cooking,  a  figure 
which  is  not  even  approximated  by  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Furthennore,  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  percent  of  tenants  using  electricity  for  cook- 
ing is  almost  negligible  (table  43),  nor  is  it  veiy  much 
larger  for  owner-occupied  dwellings  in  the  same  areas. 
As  regards  the  use  of  gas,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  W^est 
and  East  North  Central  cities  have  the  highest  rates, 
while  the  West  South  Central  cities,  where  natural  gas 
is  quite  inexpensive,  are  not  far  behind.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  New  England  States  are  quite  back- 
ward m  this  respect,  although  rather  better  provided 
than  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  cities. 
Furthermore,  despite  their  superiority  m  electrical  cook- 
ing facilities,  the  Pacific  and  Moimtahi  cities,  w'hen 
viewed  with  reference  to  equipment  with  either  gas  or 
electricity,  are  definitely  inferior  to  the  cities  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Middle  Western  States.  This  sug- 
gests the  superiority  of  urbanized  areas  m  respect  to  the 
technological  prerequisites  for  satisfactory  housing. 
(The  New  England  case  is  somewhat  iii  contradiction 
with  this  imless  we  take  into  accoimt  that  the  sample  of 
cities  for  New  England  is  taken  largely  from  the  smaller 

T.\BLE  43. — Number  and  percent  of  owner-occupied  and  of  rented 
dwellings,  in  64  cities,  having  gas  or  electricity  for  cooking,  hy 
geographic  divisions,  1934  ' 


0 

wner-occupied 

Rented 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

ber 

Num- 

ber 

Geographic  division 

ber 

Per- 

having 

Per- 

ber 

Per- 

having 

Per- 

having 

cent 

elec- 

cent 

having 

cent 

elec- 

cent 

gas  for 

of 

tricity 

of 

gas  for 

of 

tricity 

of 

cook- 

total 

for 

total 

cook- 

total 

for 

total 

ing 

cook- 
ing 

ing 

cook- 
ing 

United  States 

752.902 

72.68 

54.782 

5.29 

1,  075,  561 

67.34 

47, 172 

2  95 

New  England 

30,314 

73.02 

2,149 

1.95 

140,961 

72.61 

1,190 

.61 

Middle  Atlantic. ._ 

73,590 

88.50 

493 

.59 

S8.420 

86.21 

298 

.29 

East  North  Central 

200.940 

89.37 

1,455 

.65 

7Sr,.  482 

84.70 

1,368 

.40 

West  North  Central.... 

146, 165 

82.53 

3,262 

1.84 

182, 149 

81.14 

1,785 

.80 

South  -Atlantic 

71.  398 

63.49 

6.6M 

5.92 

99,997 

43  30 

4,301 

1.86 

East  South  Central 

20,946 

45.57 

1,037 

2.26 

29,332 

27.04 

595 

.55 

West  South  Central 

63,555 

83.46 

431 

.57 

106,280 

76.09          144 

.10 

Mountain 

17.666 
78.328 

35,85 
49.89 

9,045 
30.256 

18.36 
19.27 

29.063 
112,877 

44. 32      6, 751 
58.16   30.740 

10.30 

Pacific            .  

15.  R4 

1  Taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Real  Property  Imentory  (Washington,  D.  C,  1934). 
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cities  of  that  region — since  certain  of  the  States  have 
no  large  cities — in  wliicli  the  houses  are  Ukely  to  be 
quite  old.) 

As  is  the  case  with  regard  to  other  facilities,  the 
laigcr  cities  and  the  more  industrialized  ones  are  better 
l)r()\ideil  with  cither  gas  or  electric  cooking  facilities 
than  t)tlier  cities.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  laiger  cities,  because  of  the  higher  economic  status 
of  their  population,  are  better  able  to  afford  these 
conveniences,  that  the  cost  of  tliesc  utilities  may  be 
less  in  larger  centers,  or  that  the  larger  and  the  more 
industrialized  cities  are  not  located  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  the  population,  because  of  its 
lojig  iin])oveiishm.ent,  has  become  accustomed  to  such  a 
low  staiulard  of  living  (e.  g.,  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
East  South  Central  States  [of.  table  44]).  Instances  of 
the  degree  to  which  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  those 
in  the  Southern  States  are  without  gas  or  electric  cook- 
ing facilities  can  be  seen  in  the  following: 

PtTcent 

Ashevillo,  N.  C 75.  5 

Baton  Rouge,  La 42.  0 

Boise,  Idaho 48.  9 

Charleston,  S.  C 63.  7 

Cohimbia,  S.  C 58.  8 

Grecn.sboro,  N.  C 64.  1 

Paducah,  Ky 68.  6 

-Atlanta,  Ga 45.  6 

Birmingham,  Ala 54.  6 

w hich  might  be  contrasted  with 

Percent 

Cleveland 4.  3 

New  York  City 1.  3 

T-\BLE  44. — Distribution  of  facilities  for  lighting  and  cooking  by 
city  size  groups  and  by  degree  of  industrialization  ' 


City  size 

Percent 
dwellings 

having 
neither  gas 
nor  elec- 
tricity for 
cooking 

Percent 

dwelling 

units  having 

neither  gas 

nor  electric 

light 

10.000-25.000 

47.5 
32.5 
22.5 
15.0 
16.6 
2.6 

6.0 

25,000-60.000 

7  5 

50.000-100.000 

8.5 

ll'(I.O(X>-2,W.000 

4.5 

250.(X>0-oOO,000  .. 

.3 

oOO.OOOand  over 

1.5 

Percent  employed  in  n:anufacturing  and  indu.strial 
industries 

Percent 
dwelling 
units  having 
electric 
lighting 

Percent 

dwelling 
units  having 
neither  gas 

nor  elec- 
tricity fnr 

conking 

5.0-14.99 

69.00 
81.00 
94.50 
94.00 
97.00 
99.00 

67  50 

15.0-24.99 

32  50 

25.0-34.0 

22.50 

35.0-44.0 

15  00 

45.0-.'i4.0 

55.CMH.0 

11.25 
7  60 

Erie,  Pa 

Minneapolis,  Minn_ 

Racine,  Wis 

Sacramento,  Calif.. 
Bostoii,  Ma.ss 


Percent 
3.9 
3.6 
7.5 
3.5 
4.3 


1  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Heal  Properly  Inrentorn,  l9Si  (Washington,  D.  C,  1935). 


The  role  that  distance  from  the  centers  of  generation 
and  manufacture  plays  in  the  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  jiojiulation  of  a  given  community 
enjoys  the  various  utilities  wliich  the  city  offers  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  31 
metropolitan  centers  and  districts  surveyed  by  the 
Real  Property  Inventory,  the  percentage  of  dwelling 
units  without  gas  or  electricity  for  cooking  is  definitely 
larger  for  the  metropolitan  districts  as  a  wliole  than  it 
is  for  the  cities  proper.  The  discrepancy  is  even  greater 
if  we  compare  the  city  proper  with  the  environs.  In 
table  45  the  differences  between  the  city  and  tiic  entire 
district  are  listed  for  a  number  of  significant  household 
conveniences.  The  significance  of  income  status  as  a 
determinant  of  the  chances  of  obtaining  some  of  tlie 
conveniences  discussed  above  is  revealed  in  table  4fj. 
Similar  relationships  undoubtedly  obtain  for  other 
utilities  and  other  cities. 

Heating  Facilities 

It  is  difficult  to  delineate  precisely  the  ti'ends  in  the 
use  of  the  various  types  of  heating  units,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  steady  movement 
aw-ay  from  the  older  forms  such  as  fireplace,  base 
burner,  kitchen  stove,  and  kerosene  stove.  Fireplaces 
have  become  practically  ornaments  in  those  homes 
where  they  still  are  to  be  found  and  in  only  a  negligible 
number  of  cases  do  they  provide  the  chief  source  of 
heat.  The  fact  that  almost  all  single  or  row  houses 
have  been  constructed  with  basements  or  cellars  in  the 
past  few  decades  offers  something  of  an  index  to  the 
extent  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  installation 
of  furnaces. 

The  methods  useil  in  heating  the  homes  in  which 
the  American  peojile  live  also  reveal  the  differentiations 
within  the  social  structure  and  the  var^dng  degrees  to 
which  the  different  sections  of  the  population  enjoy 
the  comforts  made  possible  by  modern  technclogical 
development.  In  the  more  urbanized  parts  of  the 
country,  central  heating,  i.  e.,  a  single  heating  unit 
which  supplies  heat  for  at  least  all  the  rooms  of  the 
dwelling  unit,  is  likely  to  be  taken  for  granted,  espe- 
cially by  those  whose  experience  does  not  extend  l)e- 
yond  the  radius  of  middle  class  existence.  Further- 
more, central  [jhint  heat  has  been  introduced  in  a  num- 
ber of  communities,  esfiecially  in  well-to-do  suburbs. 
Practically  every  mullifaniily  dwelling  constructed  in 
recent  years  is  heated  by  a  single  unit.  During  the 
twenties  the  use  of  the  oil-burning  furnsice  and  tlie 
introduction  of  the  gas  furnace  for  home  heating  also 
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Table  45. — Significant  household  conveniences  ' 


City 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Birininsrham,  Ala 

Clevelaod,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Erie.  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla, 

Kenosha,  AVis.  _ 

Knoxville.  Tenn_ 

Little  Rock,  Ark_ 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Peoria,  111-. 

Portland,  Oreg.. 

Providence,  R.  I 

Racine,  Wis 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  CalU 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash. --- 

St.  Paul,  Minn ._. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wichita,  Kans 

Wilmington.  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Percent  with  neither 
hot  nor  cold  water 


C.i 

M.  D.» 

8.1 

13.9 

.4 

2.3 

7.4 

15.0, 

.3 

1.2 

7.9 

12.5 

13.3 

16.3 

1.0 

3.3 

13.2 

18.8 

7.1 

11.5 

1.7 

7.8 

5.3 

19.1 

15.9 

2.43 

1.5 

5.6 

12.2 

17.1 

5.9 

11.1 

1.1 

2.0 

.1 

2.8 

1.1 

6.7 

6.4 

13.4 

1.2 

4.9 

2.0 

5.8 

.5 

.6 

1.6 

3.8 

2,1 

7.1 

.2 

2.5 

.2 

3.3 

.8 

2.7 

2.1 

26.1 

11.4 

15.5 

.8 

8.1 

.4 

2.4 

Percent  with  neither 
gas  nor  electricity  for 
lighting 


M.  C.  C.!       M.  D.> 


29.4 
1.8 

30.5 
2.1 

10.9 
4.8 
1.4 
6.5 

31.2 
1.4 

25.4 

21.5 
1.4 
8.5 
5.2 
1.3 
2.3 
1.2 

17  9 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 
1.0 
2.1 
1.3 
5.2 
1.7 
4.5 
4.4 
8.0 


29.4 
2.1 

33.5 
1.8 

15.0 
4.9 
1.9 
7.2 

33.0 
3.0 

31.0 

27.5 
2.6 

12.3 
6.0 
2.3 
3.1 
3.5 

20.2 
3.1 
2.1 
2.2 
1.4 
3.3 
2.0 
5.9 
2.6 

14.9 
6.2 

10.1 
1.3 


Percent  with  neither 
gas  nor  electricity  for 
cooking 


M.  C.  C.< 


M.  D.s 


4o.6 
12.9 
54.6 

4.3 
15.8 
18.3 

3.1 
19.1 
66.7 

8.2 
77.4 
25.9 

3.6 

9.2 
13.0 
24.1 
11.1 

7.5 
37.1 

3.5 
40.7 

3.5 
33.4 

5.6 

3.7 
10.1 
11.5 

5.1 
15.5 
12.4 
19.9 


47.2 
17.6 
63.7 

5.4 
20.6 
20.4 

6.2 
26.5 
69.2 
14.7 
81.0 
34.6 

9.1 
13.0 
20.9 
29.8 
23.0 
13.9 
44.1 
15.1 
60.0 

6.0 
40.3 
14.6 

8.6 
14.7 
17.4 
27.1 
19.8 
20.6 
34.4 


Percent  without  indoor 
flush  toilet 


Percent  without  either 
tub  or  shower 


M.  C.  C.!       M.  D.'       M.  C.  C       M.  D.» 


20.6 

2.0 

24.7 

3.7 

17.7 

23.8 

2.6 

19.7 

19.7 

2.5 

16.8 

23.7 

7.1 

25.0 

22.2 

6.4 

3.1 

4.5 

31.5 

7.0 

8.7 

4.7 

6.6 

7.2 

4.9 

10.0 

3.2 

19.2 

18.3 

18.6 

2.3 


26.2 

4.1 
38.2 

4.4 
22.5 
26.8 

6.2 
25.1 
24.1 

9.3 
29.6 
32.2 
U.3 
29.9 
27.7 

9.9 

9.2 
10.8 
35.1 
15.7 
17.1 

6.1 
10.3 
13.6 

7.6 
14.9 

6.2 
40.9 
22.5 
24.0 

7.3 


31.9 

7.8 
43.8 

9.9 
19.4 
29.4 
14.5 
32,2 
31,2 
11,1 
40,9 
27,4 
12,3 
22.0 
31.5 

8.4 
20.3 
19.0 
30.6 

8.0 
11.0 

7.6 

8.8 
12.5 
10.1 
14.1 

9.9 
27.0 
20.8 
15.8 

7.3 


35.3 
9.2 
52.4 
9.2 
23.8 
32.1 
15.9 
36.1 
34.3 
16.9 
48.9 
36.2 
16.1 
27.2 
36.9 
11.6 
22.9 
24.0 
34.6 
14.5 
18.2 
8.6 
12.6 
19.0 
13.4 
16.7 
13.0 
48.5 
24.6 
22,3 
15,3 


1  Compiled  from  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Eeal  Property  Inventory,  1934,  Summary  and  Sixty-Four  Cities  Combined  (Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  1935),  '  Metropolitan  central  city,  ^  Metropolitan  district. 


Table  46. — Percentage  distribution  according  to  income  groups 
of  families  without  gas,  electricity,  and  other  fuels  for  cooking  ' 
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w 

«9- 

«■ 
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AUSTIN,  TEX. 


Total    families    re- 
porting  

Having  gas. -_ 

Having  electricity 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 
cilities  - 


1,195 
1 

501 


22,3 


2.3 
0 

3.4 


9.4 
0 


55.3 


23.2 


19.8 
0 


17.7 


21.9 
0 


7.8 


15.8 
0 


3.2 


16.5 
100.0 


11.1 
0 


2.1 


2.9 
0 


1.3 

0 


FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


Total    families    re- 
porting..  -. 

Having  gas__ — . 

Having  electricity _ 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 
cilities  


1,403 


1,210 
2 


3.6 


3.2 
0 

6.3 


8.8 
0 


32.5 


16.4 
0 


34.0 


22.2 
60.0 


17.3 


18.9 
0 


16.8 


18.8 
60.0 


8.1 


9.3 
0 


1.8 
0 


1  Taken  from  Consumer  Use  of  Selected  Goods  and  Services  by  IncomC'Classes,  Market 
Research  Series  No,  5:  1:2:3:4;5:6;9.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  (Washington,  D,  C,  193,5-36), 


Table  46, — Percentage  distribution  according  to  income  groups 
of  families  icithout  gas,  electricity,  and  other  fuels  for  cooking^ — 
Continued 


o> 

s 

a 

o> 

>) 

^ 

g 
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s 

g 

«o 

1 

s 

4^ 

S 

a 

g 

o 

o 

9 

o 

° 

S 

s 

f 

•z 

«© 
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^■ 

«© 

^ 

s 

K 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Total    families    re- 

3.097 

2,2 

12,1 

20.4 

23.7 

17.2 

14.8 

6.9 

1.6 

1.2 

Having  gas           . 

2,305 

47 

745 

1,8 
0 

3,0 

8.7 
6.4 

22.9 

18.4 
8.5 

27.1 

23.2 
14.9 

25.8 

18.8 
17.0 

12.1 

17.5 
31.9 

5.4 

8.2 
19.2 

2.4 

2.0 
0 

.4 

1.4 

2  1 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 

3 

COLUMBIA,  S.  G. 


Total    families    re- 

1,697 

2.6 

38.1 

20.5 

10.6 

9.7 

9.5 

7.0 

1.3 

0.8 

Havine  gas 

682 
0 

1,015 

1.7 

5.7 

14.1 

15.4 

20.8 

21.3 

16.6 

2.6 

1.9 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 
cilities           

3.1 

69.8 

24.9 

7.2 

2.2 

1.7 

.6 

.6 

0 
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Table  46. —  Percentage  distribution  according  to  income  groii) 
of  families  u-ithout  gas,  electricity,  and  other  fuels  for  cooking^- 
Continued 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Total    families    re- 
porting.—  


Having  gas 

Having  electricity.. 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 
cilities  


6,528 

3.6 

22.2 

23.0 

20.0 

13.9 

10.7 

5.0 

0.9 

2,133 

1,443 

2,952 

2.1 

2.2 

5.5 

13.7 
6.5 

36.0 

22.9 
11.9 

28.5 

23.4 
18.2 

18.4 

17.5 
21.0 

7.7 

13.1 
23.1 

2.8 

5.3 
13.0 

.9 

1.2 
2.2 

.1 

0.7 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Total    families    re- 
porting   ..  

3,707 

8.0 

19.7 

27.5 

20.6 

10.7 

9.0 

3.3 

0.9 

0.3 

Having  gas 

3,409 
1 

297 

7.1 
0 

18.5 

17.7 
0 

42.4 

27.4 
0 

29.7 

21.9 
100.0 

5.4 

11.4 
0 

3.0 

9.8 
0 

.3 

3.5 
0 

.  7 

.9 
0 

0 

.3 

0 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 
cilities      ..    .. 

0 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 


Total    families    re- 

9,119 

5.1 

36.7 

20.4 

14.8 

10.6 

7.9 

3.3 

0.9 

0.3 

Having  gas 

5,175 
93 

3,851 

3.2 
3.2 

7.6 

15.  S 
3.2 

66.0 

21.3 
9.7 

19.4 

22.4 
28.0 

4.3 

16.7 
25.8 

2.0 

13.2 
19.4 

.6 

5.7 
7.5 

.1 

1.5 
3.2 

0 

.5 

Having  electricity 

Having  other  cooking  fa- 

0 
0 

See  footnote  on  page  190. 

began.  (Oil-burning  equipment  found  such  widespread 
adoption  that  it  resulted  m  reducing  the  demand  for 
anthracite  coal.)  But,  according  to  the  Lynds,  "most 
of  the  working  class  still  lives  in  the  base-burner  and 
unhealed  bedroom  era."'-^  According  to  the  Real 
Property  Inventory,  42.4  percent  of  the  dwelling  units 
in  64  representative  cities  reported  the  heating  stove 
as  their  sole  source  of  heat.  Onlj^  0.3  percent  were 
found  to  be  entirely  without  any  provision  for  heat. 
The  farm  population  is  very  much  more  poorly  situated. 
In  only  3  States  out  of  46  (no  data  were  available  for 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania)  did  as  many  as  40  percent 
of  the  farmhouses  surveyed  have  some  form  of  central 
heat. 

The  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central, 
and  Mountain  States  have  by  far  the  largest  j)roportion 
of  dwellings  equipped  with  heatmg  stoves,  for  example: 

Ptrcrnl 

Asheville,  N.  C 50.  8 

Austin,  Tex 95.  1 

Baton  Rouge,  La 49.  8 

Boise   Idaho 55.9 

Butte,  Mont .  70.5 

»  H.  H.  and  R.  S.  Lyml,  Middietaun:  A  Study  of  Conlemporaru  American  Culture 
(New  York,  1929),  p.  96. 


Percent 

Caspar,  Wyo 63.  8 

Charleston,  S.  C 75.  5 

Greensboro,  N.  C 55.  5 

Paducah,  Ky 74.2 

Phoeni.\,  Ariz 82.  9 

Dallas,  Tex 96.  9 

Little  Rock,  Ark 95.  8 

Oklahoma  Citj-,  Okla 88.  3 

Richmond,  Va 61.3 

as  contrasted  with 

Percent 

Lansing,  Mich 13.0 

Lincoln,  Nebr 18.6 

Williamsport,  Pa 28.  0 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 22.  3 

Minneapohs,  Minn 20.9 

Peoria,  111 22.  7 

Racine,  Wis 18.  7 

In  New  York  City  itself  appro.ximately  1.5  percent  of 
all  dwelling  units  (387,000)  are  without  central  heat. 
(Cf.  table  47  for  the  status  of  some  of  the  important 
industrial  cities  in  New  Jersey  in  this  respect.) 

Table  47. —  Conveniences  in  dwellings  in  40  selected  municipalities 
of  Xew  Jersey  • 


Geographic  division 


Newark 

Jersey  City 

Paterson ■. 

Trenton 

Camden 

Elizabeth... 

Atlantic  City 

Passaic 

Perth  .\mboy 

40  New  Jersey  municipalities 


Percent 
StiU 

using 
heating 

stoves 

Percent 
having 

cold 
water 

only 

Percent 
having 

no 
indoor 
toilets 

44.8 

19.0 

5.0 

48.3 

14.4 

.8 

47.0 

35.4 

4.2 

23.4 

15.0 

14.9 

21.0 

18.0 

19.3 

36.8 

15.1 

1.4 

17.7 

7.5 

4.0 

47.1 

24.7 

.4 

51.5 

39.0 

2.8 

36.4 

4.1 

Percent 
having 
no  tubs 

or 
showers 


19.7 
19.4 
20.4 
16.8 
ia7 
17.5 
6.2 
25.9 
25.6 
16.7 


'  Data  compiled  from  Real  Properly  Inventory  of  tite  New  Jersey  State  Housing 
Autltority.  .\daptedfrom  E.  E.  Wood,  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  tlie  United  States, 
Housing  Division  Bulletin,  No.  1,  Federal  Emergency  .\dminislration  of  Public 
Works  (Washington.  1935). 

It  may  of  course  be  possible  to  explain  in  part  the 
differences  in  northern  and  southern  cities  by  reference 
to  chmatic  differences  which  make  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive heating  apparatus  undesirable  where  the 
winters  are  usually  not  very  rigorous.  But  a  break- 
down of  the  homes  within  a  given  community  indicates 
that  the  same  type  of  difference  exists  between  upper 
and  lower  income  groups  as  e.xists  in  general  between 
North  and  South.  It  seems  then  that  the  position  of 
the  Southern  States  m  respect  to  lieatbig  facilities  is 
due  not  only  or  even  prunarily  to  the  mildness  of  the 
southern  winter,  but  rather  to  the  economically  de- 
pressed condition  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  popula- 
tion (even  as  compared  with  the  North  where  the  same 
phenomenon  is  also  rjuite  prominent).  The  fact  that 
those  whose  homes  are  heatetl  by  furnaces  or  central 
heatmg  plants  are  concentrated  m  the  relatively  higher 
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Table  48. — Percentage  distribution,  according  to  income  level,  of 
families  reporting  specified  heating  facilities,  in  selected  cities: 

1933  ■ 

AUSTIN,  TEX. 


1 

i 

o 

0) 

B 

O 

u 
c 

o 

I 

o 

o 

1 

o 

1 

2 

2 

s 

o 

i 

g 

c 

Total    families    re- 

1,697 

2.7 

22.3 

23.2 

17.7 

12.1 

11.2 

7.8 

2.1 

0.9 

1,612 
46 
39 

2.7 
2.2 
0 

23.0 
0 
23.1 

23.8 
2.2 
25.6 

18.1 
4.3 
17.9 

12.2 
4.3 
15.4 

11.0 
19.6 
7.7 

6.9 
37.0 
10.3 

1.7 
17.4 
0 

.8 

Central  heating  plant 

Other  heating  facilities 

13.0 
0 

FAHGO,  N.  DAK. 


Total    families    re- 
potting  

Heating  stove — 

Warm-air  furnace. 

Steam  or  vapor 

Hot  water 

Other  heating  facilities 


1.403 


128 
845 
46 
383 
1 


4.7 
3.5 
4.4 
3.4 
0 


12.1 


18.7 


32.8   37.5 
10.3    17.1 
23.9 


•* 


9.4 
0 


15.4 
0 


17.1 


5.5 
19.3 
17.4 
16.2 

0 


16.8 


.8 
18.2 

4.3 
20.6 

0 


8.1 


8.3 

4.3 

10.2 

100.  0 


0 

1.1 

0 

3.4 

0 


0 

.4 
2.2 

.8 
0 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Total    families    re- 
porting,.  

Heating  stove.. 

Warm-air  furnace 

Steam  or  vapor 

Hot  water. 

Other  heating  facilities 


3.097;    2.2 


730 
322 


425 

26 


5.2 
.9 
1.3 
l.fi 
0 


12.1 


25.6 
9.9 
7.9 
6.8 


20.4 


30.6 
19.3 
17.2 
15.8 
19.2 


23. 


24.4 
29.5 
21.4 
26.6 
23.1 


17.2 


10 

20, 

19.8 

16.0 

11.5 


14.8 


2.6 
13.7 
19.9 
17.9 
11, 


6.9 


12.0 
15.4 


2.1 
2.1 


0 

.6 
1.7 
1.2 


COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Total    families 
porting 

Heating  stove 

Warm-air  furnace 

Steam  or  vapor 

Hot  water 

Other  heating  facilities 


683 
194 
40 
93 
TS7 


2.6 


1.7 

1.0 

0 

2.2 

3.8 


38.1 


26.6 
3.1 
0 

29.0 
58.2 


20.5 


26.9 
6.2 
10.0 
11.8 
21.0 


10  5 


16.6 
8.8 

15.0 
4.3 
6.9 


9.7 


14.1 
19.1 
10.0 
9.7 
4.1 


9.5 


8.6 
25.8 
15.0 
21.5 

4.5 


7.0 


4.5 
28.3 
35.0 
15.1 

1.3 


1.3 


.7 
5.1 
7.5 
3.2 


0.8 


.3 
2.6 
7.5 
3.2 
0 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Total    families   re- 
porting  — 

Heating  stove 

Warm-air  furnace 

Steam  or  vapor 

Hot  water... 

Other  heating  facilities — 


3,707 

1.070 

1,318 

626 

681 

12 

8.0 

19.7 

27.5 

20.6 

10.7 

9.0 

3.3 

0.9 

13.7 

6.8 
2.7 
6.0 
16.8 

31.0 
19.5 
9.3 
11.4 
33.3 

32.2 
31.3 
18.2 
21.6 
33.3 

18.9 
20.4 
26.5 
18.8 
8.3 

2.6 
12.1 
15.0 
16.9 

8.3 

1.2 
8.1 
18.9 
14.1 
0 

.4 

1.4 
7.8 
7.2 
0 

0 
.2 
1.3 
3.1 
0 

0.3 


.2 
.3 

.9 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


9,119 


Total    families 

porting 

Heating  stove 2,402     5.7 

Warm-air  furnace 1,402     3.1 

Steam  or  vapor [      7*4,    2.0 


36.7 


32.3 
8.1 


20.4 


Hot  water. 


251      4.0;     6.0    17.1    22.3 


Other  heating  facilities....;  4,  320|    5.91  55.4 


24.8 
16.4 
11.3 


14  8    10.6     7 


3.3     0.9 


21.0 


19. 1  10  9  6.1  .9  .2 
20.41  19.0  18.8  10. 6i  2.6 
20.8   22.6   20.01  11.2     4.7 


9.2 


21.5    20.7 


5.0 


2.5 


8.0 
.8 


0 
1.0 

1.5 
0 
.1 


*  Taken  from  Consumer  Use  of  Selected  Goods  and  Serrices  by  Income  Classes,  Market 
Research  Series  No.  5;  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  (Washington.  D.  C,  1935-301. 
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income  groups  indicates  that  such  equipment  is  useful 
but  that  it  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  lower  income 
groups  (of.  table  48). 

Other  Conveniences 

The  conveniences  with  which  we  have  dealt  thus  far 
have  been  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
dwelling  unit  itself.  Those  which  are  to  be  considered 
ne.xt  are  of  a  secondary  or  derivative  kind,  since  their 
presence  or  absence  does  not  in  most  cases  affect  the 
structure  of  the  unit  and  they  in  their  turn  are  usually 
dependent  on  the  prior  existence  of  one  of  the  primary 
conveniences,  as,  for  instance,  electricity.  Most  of 
them  are  labor-saving  devices  used  in  housekeeping 
tasks  such  as  electric  irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  toasters, 
grills,  and  washing  machines.  Their  significance  lies 
primarily  in  the  fact  that  even  though  they  prevent 
certain  household  functions  from  being  transferred 
from  home  to  factory,  laundry  or  restaurant,  they  do 
nevertheless  operate  in  somewhat  the  same  direction 
in  that  they  liberate  the  housekeeper  from  the  per- 
formance of  certain  phj^sically  onerous  and  time-con- 
suming duties  and  make  it  possible  for  her  to  use  the 
time  and  energy  saved  for  other  purposes — either 
familial  or  nonfamilial.  To  the  extent  that  the  house- 
keeper is  made  free  for  nonfamilial  activities,  it  renders 
possible  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  use  made  of  the 
home  and  accordingly  decreases  the  demand  for  differ- 
entiated spatial  arrangements.  In  other  words,  the 
less  use  people  make  of  their  homes,  the  easier  it  is  for 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  smaller  quarters. 

These  accessories  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the 
population  nor  are  they  equally  common.     The  differ- 


Table  49. 


-Number  of  homes  in  the  United  States  having  certain 
electrical  appliances  on  Jan.  1,  1932  ' 
[Total  percent  of  wired  homes  20.441.050] 


Appliance 

Number  of 
homes 

Percent 
wired 
houses 

Percent 
of  all 
houses 

19.772.325 

9,281.750 

8,  356,  250 

8,  245, 950 

5,894,000 

3, 498,  750 

3,350,000 

3,3.50,000 

3,339.080 

3,735.000 

2,238.000 

2.236.000 

2.242.000 

1.095.000 

735.990 

306.400 

293.000 

114.000 

96.7 

45.4 

40.8 

40.3 

28.8 

17.1 

16.4 

16.4 

16.3 

13.4 

10.9 

10.9 

6.1 

5.3 

3.5 

1.5 

1.4 

■6 

64.8 

30.4 

27.4 

27.0 

19.3 

11.5 

11.0 

Clocks                            

II.O 

n.o 

9.0 

7.3 

7.3 

4.1 

Ranges                           .  

3.6 

2.4 

1.0 

.9 

.4 

I  Electrical  Merchandisim  (January  1932),  p.  29. 

Source:  X.  F.  Bemis,  The  Etolving  House,  II  (Cambridge,  1924).  p  67 


I'rhfiii  Planning  (nut  LaiitJ  Policies 
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enccs  in  degree  of  di(Yiisii)ii  is  illiistnitcil  by  t;it)l('  49. 
The  witlening  ditt'usioii  of  the  use  of  such  devices  as 
those  listed  in  table  49  represents  a  democratization  of 
the  products  of  modern  invention  and  technique,  and 
even  though  those  available  tn  the  lower  income  groups 
are  less  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality. 
they  indicate  a  gradual  improvement  at  least  in  certain 
respects  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

The  electric  iron  has  now  supplanted  the  old-fashioned 
flat  or  gas  iron  in  practically  every  household  in  which 
electrical  power  is  available.  The  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  made  ready  for  use  constitutes  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  physical  labor  involved  in  domestic  work. 
The  electric  iron  is  probably  one  of  the  factors  which  has 
served  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  outward  flow  of  the 
traditional  family  functions.  Together  with  stationary 
laundry  tubs  (28.3  percent  of  almost  2,000,000  dwellings 
in  more  than  1,000  urban  communities  were  equipped 
with  these  in  192-3-26),-*  electrical  washing  machines,^' 
electrical  wringers,  driers,  etc.  The  electric  iron  has 
kept  laundering  in  the  home  to  a  much  greater  extent 
tiian  would  have  been  the  case  had  these  technological 
improvements  not  been  made. 

Refrigeration,  both  mechanical  and  nonmechanical, 
is  still  something  of  a  luxury.  Although  it  has  become 
more  democratized  in  the  past  two  decades,  in  1929. 
40  percent  of  American  homes  were  still  without 
refrigeration  of  any  kind.-"'  Among  the  families  without 
refrigeration  facilities,  perishable  food  eitiier  was  stored 
unsafely  or  else  it  was  not  stored  at  ail.  Nevertheless, 
even  if  it  be  granted  that  there  is  still  a  large  section  of 
the  population  which  is  without  some  sort  of  refriger- 
ation, it  also  must  be  recognized  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  commercial  production  of  ice  points  to  a  certain 
increase  in  its  domestic  use. 

A  more  recent  development — which  in  one  way 
represents  a  countertrend  and  in  another  a  continuation 
of  the  one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph — is 
the  increasing  use  of  mechanical  refrigeration  in  the 
home.  In  1917  only  1 ,200  iceless  refrigerators  were  sold, 
while  in  1927,  635,000  were  sold.  In  1932  there  were 
3,498,750  electrical  refrigerators  in  use  (table  63)  in 
11.5  percent  of  all  homes  in  the  United  States.  The 
Real  Property  Inventory  shows  tiiat  17  percent  of  all 

"  General  Federation  of  Women'ii  Clubs  under  U)e  direction  n(  the  Iniu^lriul 
Survey  and  Research  Service.  Urban  Ilome  Eq'ppm'ni  Snrrev,  191'i-SS  (Wa-shinuton, 
O.  C),  cited  by  Leo  Wolmim,  Con.'iuinption  and  Standards  of  f^ivinir.  Rxent  Snriil 
Tr'tiit,  p.  66 

J'  The  extension  of  the  u=e  of  electrical  washin?  machines  ma.v  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
in',;  flgure-s  of  washing  michlne  sales: 

1916 $7,000,000     1920 $8.'.. 000. 000 

1919 - 50.000,000     192:j 82.000.000 

(Cf.  R.  S.  and  H.  M.  Lynd,  MMMown  (Xew  York:  1929),  p.  172,  footnote  26.)  The 
total  value  of  electric il  washing  and  ir3ning  machines  produced  increased  65  percent 
from  1919  to  1929,  while  that  of  electrical  flalirons  increased  -tO  percent  durine  that 
period.  (Cf.  W.  F.  Ojburn  and  C.  Tibbitts.  The  Family  and  Its  Functions.  HennI 
Social  Trtnis  (New  York:  193.3),  ii  668;  also  J.  Dollard,  The  Changing  Functions  nj 
the  American  Family,  Tniversity  of  Chicago.  Ph.  D  dissertation,  oh.  II). 

»  Paul  Nystrom,  iCcononiJc  Principlrs  of  Consumplion  (Xew  York,  lii.lJi.  p   ins. 


dwelling  units  in  64  cities  were  equipped  with  mechan- 
ical refrigerators. 

The  regional  distribution  shows  some  rather  witle 
divergences  both  between  rented  and  owner-occupied 
dwellings  and  between  the  extent  of  provision  with 
these  household  conveniences  and  others.  Of  the 
owner-occupied  dwellings,  those  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  AVest  South  Central  States  are  the  best  eciuijipod; 
but  the  Pacific  States,  which  were  among  the  highest 
in  all  other  respects,  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  East 
South  Central  States,  which  are  near  the  bottom  in 
most  other  respects  (cf.  table  50).  Of  the  rented 
dwellings,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  Pacific  States 
are  best  etiuippcd,  followed  by  those  in  the  ^^'est  Xorth 
Central  and  Mountain  regions.  The  Middle  Atlantic 
and  New'  England  regions  especially  show  u])  poorly  in 
the  rented  category. 

T.iBLE  ,50. — Xumber  and  percent  owner-occupied  and  of  rented 
dwelling  units  equipped  with  mechanical  refrigeration  in  61 
cities,  by  geographic  divisions:  1934  ' 


Total 

owner 

occupied 

dwelling 

units 

Owner 
occupied 

Total 
rental 
units 

Rental 

Geographic  division 

Num- 
ber 
with 

Percent 
of  total 

Num- 
ber 
with 

Percent 
of  total 

Total 

1,035,927 

217,  102 

20.96 

1,597.208 

230,033 

14.40 

New  England 

Middle  -\tl:intic 

109,995 
33, 151 
224,  833 
177,  120 
112,  447 
45,962 
76,  149 
49,274 
156,996 

21,369 
15,  798 
45, 049 
36,928 
32,031 
8,123 
18,872 
10,813 
28,119 

19.43 
19.00 
20.04 
20.85 
28.49 
17.67 
24.78 
21.94 
17.91 

194, 131 
102.  563 
338.  235 
223.490 
230. 970 
108, 485 
139,  678 
65,573 
194.083 

15,649 
11,482 
51,  493 
42,548 
28.904 
8,335 
18,245 
11,0.57 
42,320 

8.06 
11.20 

15.22 

West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic .- 

18.95 
12.51 
7.68 

West  South  Central 

Mountain                  ..    

13.06 
16.86 

Pacific -- 

21.81 

'  Source;  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dome-siic  Commerce.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory,  19^^  (Washington,  193.5;. 

It  is  diflicult  to  supply  any  clear-cut  explanation  for 
these  variations,  assmnmg  that  the  sample  is  an  ade- 
quate one.  One  possible  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  ice  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  since  no  information  is  available  con- 
cerning it,  we  are  unable  to  decide  about  its  po.ssible 
signiiicance.  Differences  in  electricity  rates  might  be 
another  explanation.  Degree  of  urbanization  migiit 
be  a  significant  factor,  although  tjihle  51  shows  that 
cities  between  10,000  and  25,000  and  those  between 
250,000  and  500,000  have  the  same  rate.  If  we  exclude 
those  in  the  smaller  category  in  which  there  are  only 
six  cities  and  the  one  city  in  the  500,000  and  over  cate- 
gory, we  notice  an  irregular  positive  relationship.  Tiie 
distribution  by  dt^gree  of  iiuUistrialization  seems  to  be 
too  irregular  to  warrant  any  conclusion  concerning  the 
relationship  between  these  series  (table  52). 

One  relationshi|>  which  seems  to  be  significant  is  that 
with  homo  ownership,  although  it   has  no  connection 
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with  the  peculiar  regional  distribution.  The  definitely 
positive  relationship  between  income  and  mechanical 
refrigeration  is  clearly  illustrated  in  table  53,  which 
presents  data  for  a  limited  number  of  cities. 

Table    51. — Percentage    of    dwelling    units    having    mechanical 
refrigeration,  by  city  size  groups:  19S4  ' 


Size  of  city 

Percentage 
o(  dwelling 

units  having 
mechanical 

refrigeration 

Size  of  city 

Percentage 
of  dwelling 

units  having 
mechanical 

refrigeration 

18.00 
13.25 
16.93 

lOO.OOO  to  250.000... 

16.50 

25  000  to  50  000 

250.000  to  500.000 - 

18.00 

50,000  to  100,000 

500,000  and  over 

10.50 

>  Source;  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  ani  Domestic  Commerce.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Rent  Property  Inrenlory,  I93i  (Washington,  1935). 

T.\BLE    52. — Percentage    of    dwelling    units    having    mechanical 
refrigeration,  by  degree  of  industrialization:  1934  ' 


Percent  employed   in 
manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage 
of  dwelling 

units  having 
mechanical 

refrigeration 

Percent  employed   in 
manufacturing   and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage 
of  dwelling 

units  having 
mechanical 

refrigeration 

5  0  to  14  99                     

7.00 
14.00 
18.80 

35.0  to  44.0...     --- 

17.00 

15  0  to  24  99 

44  0  to  54.0             

13.50 

55.0  to  64.0 

13.00 

1  Source;  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory,  1934  (Washington,  1935). 

T.\BLE  53. — Percentage  distribution,  according  to  income  level,  of 
families  with  and  without  mechanical  refrigeration,  in  selected 
cities,  1933' 

.\rSTIX,  TEX. 


OS 

OS 

CD 

a 

g 

P 

-f 

§ 

i 

1 

C 

^. 

r-' 

ee- 

«©■ 

«» 

«» 

Total    families    re- 

porting..  

1,697 

2.7 

22.3 

23.2 

17.7 

12.1 

11.2 

7.8 

2.1 

0.9 

With                    

273 
1,424 

2.6 
2.7 

2.2 

26.2 

5.1 
26.7 

13.6 

18.4 

16.8 
11.2 

23.1 

8.9 

25.3 
4.5 

8.4 
.9 

?9 

Without 

.5 

FARGO,  N.  DAK. 


Total    families    re- 

1,403 

3.6 

12.1 

18.7 

21.5 

17.1 

16.8 

8.1 

1.6 

n  5 

With 

395 
1,008 

2.0 
4.2 

2.0 
16.0 

7.6 
23.1 

15.2 
24.0 

19.5 
16.2 

28.1 
12.4 

20.0 
3.4 

4.1 
.6 

1.5 

Without 

.  1 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Total    families    re- 

3,097 

2.2 

12.1 

20.4 

23.7 

17.2 

14.8 

6.9 

1.5 

1.2 

With 

521 
2,576 

1.0 
2.5 

4.6 
13.6 

9.2 
22.7 

16.5 
25.1 

16.9 
17.2 

22.4 
13.3 

18.4 
4.6 

5.6 
.7 

5.4 

Without 

.3 
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Table  o3. — Percentage  distribution,  according  to  income  level,  of 

families   ivith  and  without  mechanical  refrigeration,  in  selected 
cities,  1933 — Continued 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


Total    families    re- 
porting—  - 


With 

Without. 


1,697 


310 
1,387 


2.6 


2.9 
45.9 


5.2 
24.0 


9.0 
10.8 


20.6 
7.2 


28.7 
5.3 


23.9 
3.2 


1.3 


4.5 


0.8 


4.2 
0 


3ALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Total    families    re- 

6,528 

3.6 

22.2 

23.0 

20.0 

13.9 

10.7 

5.0 

0.9 

0  7 

With 

1,732 
4,796 

1.5 
4.4 

4.6 
28.6 

10.3 
27.6 

19.4 
20.2 

2L2 
11.3 

23.9 
5.8 

14.2 
1.7 

2.7 
.3 

2,2 

Without - 

.1 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Total    families   re- 
porting..   

3,707 

ao 

19.7 

27.5 

20.6 

10.7 

9.0 

3.3 

0.9 

03 

With 

344 
3,363 

2.6 

8.5 

3.2 
21.3 

13.4 
29.0 

18.3 
20.9 

17.2 
10.1 

22.1 

7.  7 

14  5 
2.1 

6.7 
.3 

20 

.1 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Total    families    re- 
porting . 

9,119 

6.1 

36.7 

20.4 

Its 

10.6 

7.9 

3.3 

0.9 

0  3 

With 

1,620 
7,499 

1.5 
5.8 

4.2 
43.7 

9.9 
22.6 

20.3 
13.6 

22.4 
8.1 

22.8 
4.7 

13.7 

1  1 

3.8 
3 

14 

Without 

.1 

I  From  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Consumer  Use  of  Selected  Goods  and  Serrices  by  Income  Classes  (Washington,  D.  C, 
1935-36),  Market  Research  Series  Xo.  5: 1. 2. 3. 4, 5, 6, 9. 


Physical  Condition  of  Structure 


Age 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


In  estunatiiig  either  the  present  condition  or  the 
future  need  for  housing,  the  age  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures is  an  important  consideration,  not  only  because  it 
is  an  index  to  adequacy  of  the  structure  according  to 
modern  standards,  but  since  each  type  of  structure  has 
a  more  or  less  fixed  life  span,  it  enables  us  to  predict 
approximately  how  many  of  the  structures  standing  at 
present  will  have  outlived  their  usefulness  by  a  given 
time  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that 
age  is  not  an  unambiguous  index  to  condition;  first, 
because  the  durability  of  a  structure  varies  with  the 
material  of  which  it  is  constructed;  and  second,  because 
certain  older  buildings  may  be  in  better  condition  than 
newer  ones,  due  to  better  care  and  necessary  repairs. 
However,  as  Dr.  E.  E.  Wood  points  out,-'  this  qualifi- 

2'  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  the  United  Stales,  Bulletin  No.  1,  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  Housing  Division  (Washington,  D.  C.  193.1),  p.  79. 
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cation  probably  applies  largely  to  the  homes  of  the 
upper  income  groups,  while  the  reverse  holds  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  lower  mcome  groups;  i.  e.,  the  older  the 
buildings  the  less  likely  they  are  to  get  the  necessary 
repairs  and  modernization.  It  is  worth  while  then  to 
analyze  the  age  of  our  present  residential  structures 
with  reference  to  the  measuring  rod  set  forth  in  table 
54,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  United  States  Treasury  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  for  purposes  of 
determining  proper  depreciation  and  obsolescence 
charge-off  on  income-tax  returns. 

Table  54. — Average  length  of  life  by  type  of  structure  and  materials 
of  construction  ' 


T.\BLE  55. — Age  of  residential  structures  in  cities  with  a  metro- 
politan district  of  200,000  of  population  and  over,  covered  in  the 
Real  Property  Inventory:  1934  ' 


Type  of  building 

steel 

frame 

fireproof 

Rein- 
forced 
concrete 

Masonry 

slow 

burning 

without 

steel 

frame 

Masonry 

with 

frame 

interior 

Frame 

1-family  dwelling—         .... 

Years 
50 
42 
45 

40 
35 

Years 
50 

42 
45 

40 

35 

Years 
50 
38 
40 

35 
28 

Years 
50 
33H 
35 

30 
25 

Years 
33  H 

2 ,  3-,  and  4-  family  dwellings.  . 

30 
30 

Apartments  and  flats  without 

25 

Hotels  and  elevator  apartments 

22 

1  Taken  from  Dr.  E.  E.  Wood,  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  Ihe  United  Stales,  Hous- 
ing Division  Bulletin  Xo.  1,  Federal  Emergency  .Administration  of  Public  Works 
(Washington.  1935).  p.  79. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  point  out  that  79.6  per- 
cent of  all  the  houses  surveyed  were  single-family 
houses,  the  structural  type  which  for  each  type  of 
construction  material  has  the  longest  life.  At  the 
same  tune  it  should  be  remembered  that  82  percent  of 
all  dwelling  units  are  of  wood,  for  which  the  longest 
life  expectation  is  33'^  years. 

For  all  of  the  cities  survej^ed,  7.8  percent  of  the 
dwelling  units  are  over  50  years  old  and  22.1  percent 
are  between  30  and  50,  making  a  total  of  29.9  percent 
over  30  years  of  age  (cf.  table  55).  If  we  assume  that  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  these  are  single- 
family  and  frame,  since  thej^  were  built  at  a  time  before 
multifamily  structures  had  attaijied  their  present 
prominence,  then  it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  about 
20  percent  of  our  dwellings  are  single-familj*,  wood,  and 
over  30  years  old,  which  means  that  they  are  very 
likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  advanced  obsolescence. 

The  average  age  of  the  various  types  of  dwelling 
structures  in  a  community  probably  depends  more  on 
the  age  of  the  city  itself  and  on  its  rate  of  growth  in  the 
])ast  four  or  five  decades  than  on  anything  else  (in 
addition,  of  course,  to  the  economic  status  of  the 
majority  of  the  population).  According  to  table  56 
there  seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  size  as 
such  and  the  percentage  of  residential  units  over  40 
years  of  age,  while  the  relationship  between  the  percent- 


Total 
num- 

Less than 
10  years 

10  through 
19  years 

20  through 
35  years 

35  years 
and  over 

Cities 

ber  of 
struc- 
tures 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Worcester,  Mass 

38,548 

7,549 

19.6 

6,460 

16.8 

7,697 

20.0 

16.725 

43.4 

Providence.  R.  I 

99,707 

21,625 

21.7 

15,539 

15.6 

23.132 

23.2 

39.045 

39.2 

S>Tacuse.  N.  Y. 

43,509 

10, 950 

25.2 

7,653 

17.6 

10,284 

23.6 

14,471 

33.3 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

94,807 

21,  715 

22.9 

21,537 

22.7 

27,375 

28.9 

24.076 

25.4 

Minneapolis,  Minn — 

95,859 

24,333 

25.4 

26,759 

27.9 

25,541 

26.6 

19,025 

19.8 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

6.=i,  174 

12,  761 

19.6 

17.019 

28.1 

17,016 

26.1 

18,294 

28.1 

Richmond,  Va 

41,201 

8,791 

21.3 

8.401 

20.4 

11,366 

27.6 

12.620 

30.6 

.Atlanta,  Ga 

69,267 

19,  020 

27.5 

18.248 

26.3 

23,292 

33.6 

8,604 

12.4 

Birmingham,  .\la 

82,704 

25.970 

31.4 

22.94! 

27.7 

27,  707 

33.5 

6.060 

7.3 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

40,093 

18.962 

47.3 

11,916 

29.7 

3,620 

21.5 

444 

1.1 

Dallas,  Tex 

66, 813 

23.352 

35.0 

24, 100 

36.1 

15,  738 

23.6 

3,472 

5.2 

Portland,  Oreg 

93,528 

27.  751 

29.7 

27,626 

29.5 

30,254 

32.3 

7,793 

8.3 

Seattle,  Wash 

102,017 
594, 437 
136.  557 
86.391 

32.  702 

188.  437 

20.691 

9,630 

32.1 
31.7 
15.1 
11.1 

30,  730 

125,586 

34,225 

7,905 

30.  1 
21.1 
25.1 
9.2 

33,  612 
90.294 
41,244 
18,268 

32.8 
1.').2 
30.2 
21.1 

4.983 
190.120 
40,  397 
50.237 

4.9 

New  York      .           .  . 

.32  0 

Cleveland 

29,6 

.W.2 

1  Source:  U.  S.  Deiurtment  of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Imentory  of  Si  Cities,  WSi: 
City  Planning  Board,  Real  Property  Inrentory  for  the  City  of  Boston,  l9Si:  E.  E.  Wood, 
Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  in  Ihe  United  States,  Housing  Division  Bulletin  No.  1, 
Federal  Emergency  .Administration  of  Public  Works  CWashington,  1935). 

Table  56. — Percentage  of  dwellings  over  40  years  old  by  city  size 
groups:  1934  ' 


Size  of  city 

Percentage  of 

dwellings 

over  40  years 

old 

Size  of  city 

Percentage  of 

dwellings 

over  40  years 

old 

10.000  to  25.000 

15.00 
12.50 
19.17 

100.000  to  250.000. 

22.60 

25  000  to  50  000 

250.000  to  500,000 

10.50 

50,000  to  100,000 

500,000  and  over 

22.50 

I  Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory  1934  (Washington,  1935). 

age  over  40  years  antl  the  degree  of  industrialization  is 
a  positive  one,  if  we  eliminate  the  two  extreme  cate- 
gories in  each  of  which  there  is  only  one  case.  Since 
the  communities  in  each  degree  of  industralization  axe 
not  broken  down  for  age  and  rate  of  growth,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  the  interconnection 
referred  to  above  is  related  to  the  econonric  status  of  the 
population  of  the  various  conmiunities.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  quite  plausible  that  the  lower  the  income 
of  a  family  the  greater  are  the  chances  that  it  will  be 
compelled  to  live  in  an  older  structure;  and  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  families  in  the  lower  income  groups, 
the  less  the  likelihood  that  new  residential  structures 
will  be  proviiled.  Of  course,  the  possible  validity  of 
this  hypothesis  would  by  no  means  be  impaired  by  a 
situation  in  which  many  workmg  class  families  occupied 
new  homes  which  were  built  during  a  housing  shortage  ^ 


"  The  housing  shortage  nmy  be  due  either  to  an  unusu:>l  increa.se  in  population  or 
to  a  failure  of  building  construction  activity  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  increase  in 
demand  for  homes. 
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when,  due  to  scarcity,  faiuilics  will  agree  lo  place  ex- 
traordinary burdens  on  their  budgets  for  shelter.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  such  cases  age  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  good  index  of  tlurability  or  quality. 

State  of  Repair 

Although  the  age  of  tlie  structure  is  one  index  of  its 
physical  condition,*  it  is  less  difl'erentiated  than  the 
graduated  indices  applied  in  the  Real  Property  Inven- 
tory under  the  rubrics  "good,"  "needed  minor  repairs," 
or  "needed  major  repairs,''  and  "unfit  for  use." 

The  term  "minor  repairs"  means  tliat  such  repairs  are  needed 
as  painting,  papering,  plastering,  small  repairs  to  porches,  steps, 
or  other  parts  of  the  woodwork,  refinishing  floors,  redecorating, 
glazing  jobs,  patchwork  jobs  of  all  kinds,  etc.  The  term  "major 
repairs"  means  repairs  to  the  roof,  the  foundation,  or  to  the  walls, 
renewal  of  the  woodwork  in  case  of  joists,  window  frames,  door- 
jambs  or  floors,  plumbing  or  electrical  replacements,  the  repair 
of  bulging  or  sagging  walls,  or  of  chimnej's  in  dilapidated 
condition,  pointing  brick  walls,  reshingling,  in  general  any 
repairs  that,  if  neglected  much  longer  would  seriously  impair 
the  value  of  the  property.  The  term  "unfit  for  use"  applies  to 
obsolete  buildings,  buildings  in  apparently  dangerous  condition, 
or  those  that  cannot  be  repaired  except  at  a  cost  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  building.'" 

In  these  terms,  2.4  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  in  the 
cities  surveyed  were  unfit  for  use,  while  15.4  percent 
more  needed  structural  repairs,  constituting  a  total  of 
17.<S  percent  which  can  be  lived  in  only  with  serious 
inconvenience  ^'  (ef.  table  57).  Only  37  percent  of  all 
the  residences  surveyed  were  in  good  condition  and  44.9 
percent  required  minor  repairs.     The  Real  Property 


"  That  age  does  not  necessarily  mean  disrepair  is  roughly  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  for  the  cities  with  the  highest  percentage  over  40  years  of  age: 


Cities 

Percent  over 
40  years  old 

Percent  need- 
ing structural 

repairs    or 
unfit  for 

habitation 

Providence,  R.  I 

41.7 
47  4 
43.8 
49.8 
47.5 
48.1 

5  2 
10.7 

3.3 

.4 

51.3 

58.7 

9.6 

13.0 

Portland,  Maine 

Nashua.  X.  H._. 

11.0 
13.4 

9.6 

Frederick,  Md        

9.8 

28.1 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Caspar,  Wyo  . 

29.2 
21.4 
25.8 

23  7 

36  Department  of  Commerce;  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commeice,  Real 
Properly  Inventory,  193/t,  Summary  and  Sixty-Four  Cities  Combined  (Washington. 
D.  C),  p.  11. 

>'  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  is  almost  icientical  with  the  proportion  of  dwell- 
ing units  without  indoor  water  closets  (17.1  percent);  between  the  percentage  of 
those  having  only  cold  running  water  (2.'»  percent)  and  that  of  those  without  any 
running  water  at  all  (8  percent);  somewhat  less  than  that  of  those  without  either  tub 
or  showers  (23.3  percent)  etc..  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  most  of  these 
negative  characteristics  are  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same  buildings. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  residential  units  which  with  respect  to  their  structtire  are 
neither  unfit  for  habitation  nor  in  need  of  major  repairs  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
lacking  in  such  conveniences  as  hot  and  cold  running  water,  gis  or  electricity  for 
cooking,  etc. 


Nation  a?  Resources  Coinmittee 
T.\BLE  .")7. — Condition  of  occupied  dwelling  units  ' 


Condition 


Occupied  units: 

Good  condition 

N'eed  minor  repairs 
Xeed  major  repairs. 

I'nfit  for  use 

Not  reported 

Vacant  units: 

Good  condition 

Need  minor  repairs 
Need  major  repairs. 

T-'nfit  for  use 

Not  reported 


All  dwelling  units 


946, 553 

1.081.385 

357, 005 

41.891 

2,073 

51,558 
86,565 
48. 842 
16.856 
407 


Per- 
cent 


38.97 

44.52 

14.70 

1.72 

.09 

25.25 
42.39 
23.91 
8.25 
.20 


Single  family  units 


Number 


579, 533 
633.055 
213,586 
23,928 
1.137 

20.127 
33.  771 
21,  684 
9,723 
262 


Per- 
cent 


39.93 

43.62 

14.72 

1.6S 

.08 

23.52 
39.47 
25.34 
11.36 
.31 


1  Data  compiled  from  NathanielEngle,  "Housing  Conditions  in  America,"  yowrnaf 

of  the  American  Stajistical  Association:  19S-5.  pp.  288-294. 

Inventory  gives  no  indication  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
centration of  the  various  tj-pes  of  deficiencies  subsumed 
under  the  need  for  minor  repairs;  for  instance  it  does 
not  tell  what  jiroportion  had  only  two  deficiencies  and 
which  seven,  etc. 

Southern  cities,  especially  those  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Xegro  inhabitants,  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
theu"  dwelling  miits  in  the  two  lowest  categories  than 
those  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  e.  g.: 

Percent 

Providence,  R.  I , 9.6 

Racine,  Wis 17.  9 

Sacramento,  Calif 15.  8 

San  Diego,  Calif 13.  1 

St.  Paul,  Minn 15.8 

Asheville,  N.  C 26.  6 

Charleston,  S.  C 26.  4 

Columbia,  S.  C 20.  8 

Jackson,  Miss 23.8 

Portland,  Maine 12.0 

The  factors  necessary  to  explain  the  differences  among 
various  cities  seem  to  be  connected  with  neither  size  nor 
degree  of  industrialization  (cf.  tables  58  and  59). 
Here  again  it  seems  probable  that  variations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  in  addition  to  differences  in  cultural 
standards  are  of  primary  importance.  The  dwellings 
occupied  by  the  groups  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
are  those  whose  occupants  are  least  capable  of  making 
effective  demands  for  repairs.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  they  tilready  occupy  the  buildings  which  are 
potentially  most  in  need  of  repair,  tends  to  aggravate 
the  situation. 

Many  of  the  buildings  which  cither  need  very  ex- 
tensive repairs  or  are  already-  bevond  the  stage  of  re- 
pair have  been  occupied  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  by 
persons  dependent  on  relief.  Inasmuch  as  most  relief 
agencies  pursued  rather  fluctuating  policies  with  regard 
to  rent  payments  and  often  paid  rents  only  when  the 
recipients  of  relief  were  either  on  the  verge  of  eviction 


Vihiiii   PhiidiitKj  (tlid  Land  Pdliiiis 
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Table    58. — Physical   amdilion   of   dicdliiig    unila    bij    dly   size 
groups:  WSJt  ' 


Size  of  city 


10,000-25,000 

25.000-50.000 

50.000-100.000-.- 
100,000-250,000.. 
250,000-500.0(K1.., 
SOI'.OOO  and  over 


Percentage 

of  dwelling 

units  iu  good 

condition 


43.50 
30.38 
38.10 
39.00 
41.50 
:il.50 


Percentage 

of  dwelling 

units  unfit  for 

habitation 


1.33 
2.75 
2.92 
2.00 
2.75 
3.50 


I  Source:  Compile;!  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory,  1934  (Washington,l935). 

Table   59. — Physical  condition   of  dwelling   units  by  degree  of 
industrialization:  1934  ' 


Percent  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries 


5.0  to  14.99. 
15.0  to  24.99 
25.0  to  34.0. 
35.0  to  44.0- 
45.0  to  54.0- 
.■iS.O  to  64.0. 


Percentage 

of  dwelling 

units  in  good 

condition 

Percentage 

of  dwelling 

units  unfit  for 

habitation 

21.00 

8.25 

37.50 

2.13 

36.00 

2.2 

32.00 

2.00 

39.00 

.88 

39.00 

1.25 

>  Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Feat  Property  Inrentory.  193i  (Washington.  1935). 

or  liad  already  been  evicted  and  were  nnable  to  obtain 
new  ((uartei-s  without  an  initial  pavinent,  gradually  a 
considerable  number  of  buildings  in  almost  every  city 
were  simply  dropped  by  their  owners  because  the 
serious  decrease  in  income  from  them  had  made  tax 
and  other  payments  impracticable.  In  many  cases 
these  buildings,  even  before  the  depressioii,  had  proved 
to  be  rather  unprofitable  uivestments  and  the  ow^aers 
had  showii  themselves  to  be  mnvilling  to  make  a  further 
investment  for  necessary  repairs.  Once  they  were 
given  up  by  their  owners,  they  deteriorated  more  and 
more. 

Alongside  of  such  situations,  the  factor  of  indifference 
to  conditions  of  delapidation  would  seem  to  be  of  dis- 
tinctly minor  significance  insofar  as  we  understand  by 
"indifference"  the  lack  of  interest  in  obtaining  better 
iiousing  conditions,  given  the  objective  chance.  But 
if  it  is  understood  to  mean  a  certain  type  of  demoraliza- 
tion and  dissolution  of  standards,  carelessness  in  main- 
taining order  in  the  household,  even  wanton  disregard 
for  the  future  usefulness  of  a  certain  part  or  accessory 
of  the  dwelling,  then  it  seems  to  be  quite  plausible  to 
suppose  that  such  an  attitude  can  contribute  to  the 
development  and  accentuation  of  serious  conditions  of 
disrepair.  Just  how  significant  such  a  factor  is  cannot 
he  determined  at  this  time.  Such  an  attitude  is  prob- 
ably most  frequently  found  among  the  strata  of  poorly 
paid  workers  who  already  live  in  such  buildings  as  will 
fall  most  easily  into  a  state  of  disrepair. 


Occupancy  and  Density 

Another  index  of  tiic  Iiousing  standards  of  a  family 
or  a  community  is  to  be  sought  in  the  amount  of  space 
and  possibilities  of  privacy  which  each  dwelling  unit 
offers  to  its  occupants.  The  Real  Property  Inventory 
presents  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  ilensity 
which  has  yet  been  made,  and  although  it  does  not 
supply  such  information  as  the  amount  of  floor  space 
per  person,  it  does  offer  some  information  on  the  number 
of  persons  per  room.  It  classifies  the  various  dwelling 
units  as  follows: 

"Very  spacious"  refers  to  dwelling  units  having  one-half 
person  or  less  per  room,  which  means  that  two  or  more  rooms 
are  available  for  each  person  living  in  the  unit.  The  term 
"spacious"  is  applied  to  cases  where  there  is  from  one-half  to 
three-quarter  persons  per  room;  that  is,  dwelUng  units  which 
liave  the  equivalent  of  less  than  two  rooms  per  person,  yet  where 
one  and  one-half  rooms  are  available  for  each  person.  Residen- 
tial units  are  characterized  as  having  "adequate"  spacing 
when  they  are  listed  with  from  three-quarters  to  one  person  per 
room,  or  when  they  contain  one  room  or  more  for  each  occupant, 
though  less  than  one  and  one-half  rooms.  The  term  "crowded" 
is  used  for  units  where  there  are  two  or  less  persons  yet  more 
than  one  person  per  room.  A  unit  is  designated  as  "over- 
crowded" when  there  are  three  or  less  persons,  but  more  than 
two  persons  per  room.  The  term  "greatly  overcrowded"  refers 
to  units  having  more  than  three  persons  per  room.'- 

In  the  terms  of  this  classification,  16.8  percent  of  the 
homes  surveyed  were  crowded  or  worse.  When 
broken  down  by  city  size  and  if  the  first  and  last 
categories  are  omitted,  the  percentage  of  crowded 
dwelling  units  decreases  with  size  of  city.  Similarly, 
when  broken  down  by  degree  of  industrialization 
(tables  60  and  61)  and  dropping  off  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  classes  which  contain  only  one  case  each,  there 
is  a  decrease  in  crowding  with  an  increase  in  industrial- 
ization. If  those  relationships  are  at  all  significant, 
the  results  are  contrary  to  what  would  be  expected  if 
one  regards  crowding  as  correlated  with  low  economic 
status.  Crowding  might  be  expected  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  larger  cities  where  rents  are  higher,  and 
the  cities  with  the  largest  proportion  of  mdustrial  work- 
ers might  be  thought  of  as  having  a  larger  proportion 
of  persons  in  the  low-income  categories.  Des])ite  these 
objections  to  such  a  correlation,  some  support  for  it 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  of  the  24  cities  in  which 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are  crowded  or 
worse,  18  are  ui  the  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Cen- 
tral, and  West  South  Central  regions,  most  of  which 
have  large  impoverished  \egro  or  Mexican  pojiula- 
tions.   The  cities  with  more  than  30  percent  crowded  are ; 

PercntI 

Atlanta,  Ga. 30.3 

Charleston,  S.  C -.- - 40.  4 

Colmnbia,  S.  C -- 32.4 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex... 35.  4 

>•■  Op.  cit..  p.  12. 
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T.4BLE    60. — Percentage    o/   dwelling    units    with    density    grctiler 
than  1  person  per  room  by  city  size  groups:  1934  ' 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  dwelling 

of  dwelling 

units  with 

units  with 

Size  of  city 

density 

Size  of  city 

density 

greater  than 

greater  than 

1  person  per 

1  person  per 

room 

room 

10,000  to  25,000 

16.50 

100.000  to  250.000... 

17.25 

25,000  to  50.000 

21.00 

250,000  to  500,000 

12.50 

50,000  to  100,000 

16.50 

500,000  and  over 

16.  50 

■  Source:  CompUed  from  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inventory,  193^  (Washington,  1935). 


Table    61. — Percentage    divelling    units    which    are    crowded 
degree  of  industrialization:  1934  ^ 


by 


Percent     employed     in 
manufacturing    and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage 

dwelling 

units  which 

are  crowded 

Percent     employed     in 
manufacturing    and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage 

dwelling 

units  which 

are  crowded 

5.0  to  14.99 

29.00 
22.35 
17.00 

35.0  to  44.0 

13  20 

15.0  to  24.99 

45.0  to  54.  0 

13.00 

25.0  to  34.0 

55.0  to  64.0 

15.00 

1  Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Incenlorn,  193i  (Washington,  1935). 

Table  62. — Number  and  percent  of  dwelling  units  with  ]i  person 
per  room  by  geographic  divisions:  1934  ' 


Area 

Number    and    percent    of 
dwelling    imits    with    H 
person  per  room 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

703, 635 

28  07 

New  England 

90,074 
63,407 
158, 918 
106,  597 
76,  219 
27,096 
45,633 
25,311 
111.166 

32  10 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central  . 

30  78 

West  North  Central... .  . 

28  .58 

South  .Atlantic 

23  91 

East  South  Central     

19  12 

West  South  Central 

Pacific 

34  97 

'  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Real  Properly  Inrentory,  l9Si  (Washington.  1935). 

The  situation  in  these  regions  is  further  revealed  in 
table  62,  which  gives  the  percentage  of  dwelling  units 
with  not  more  than  one-half  person  per  room  by  region. 
The  East  South  Central  is  lowest,  followed  by  the  West 
South  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  Mountain  regions. 
The  Mountain  States  include  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
both  of  which  have  large  nonwhite  populations  which 
are  on  a  very  low  level  economically. 

Another  aspect  of  the  density  problem  which  was 
covered  by  the  Real  Property  Inventoiy  is  that  involv- 
ing "extra  families."  By  this  term  is  meant  those 
"families  who  do  not  support  a  domestic  establish- 
ment of  their  own  but  who  share  dwelling  units  with 


other  families."  No  distinction  is  made  between  those 
families  doubled  up  by  preference  and  those  forced  by 
necessity  so  to  live.^^  For  this  reason  extra  families 
cannot  be  taken  either  as  an  index  of  crowding,  of 
deprivations  caused  by  the  depression,  or  of  general 
inconvenience  with  respect  to  lack  of  privacy,  etc. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  more 
important  motives  for  doubling  up  lies  in  the  reduction 
in  income  as  a  result  of  which  many  families  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  own  homes  and  to  live  with  the 
families  of  friends  or  relatives  who  were  willing  to 
shelter  them  until  they  would  again  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves.^* 

At  any  rate,  of  all  the  families  covered  in  the  survey, 
7.01  percent  were  living  with  other  families.  The  cities 
in  the  East  South  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  West 
South  Central  regions  had  the  largest  percentages, 
while  New  England  had  the  smallest  (cf.  table  6.3). 
There  is  a  small  but  irregular  increase  of  doubling  up 
with  increase  in  city  size  and  a  broken  decrease  with 
increase  in  degree  of  industrialization. 

Table  63. — Xumber  and  percent  of  extra  families  in  dwelling  units 
by  geographic  divisions:  1934  ' 


Geographic  division 

Total  num- 
ber of  fami- 
lies. Real 
Property 
Inventory 

Estra  families 

Number 

Percent 

Total.  . 

2, 612, 107 

183.200 

7  01 

294,  752 
183,274 
5.57,648 
399,530 
351,004 
1.56.850 
222.746 
111,138 
335, 165 

14,  124 
10, 156 
41,355 
26,510 
32,307 
15,122 
20,090 
6,218 
17.318 

4.79 

Middle  Atlantic 

5  54 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

6  64 

South  Atlantic 

9  20 

East  South  Central  . 

9  64 

West  South  Central 

9  02 

5.59 

Pacific 

5  17 

1  Source:  Taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inrentory  (Washington,  D.  C,  1935). 

What  seems  to  be  significant  factors  here,  in  addition 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  up  a  household  which  has 
already  been  established,  are  (a)  newly  married  couples 
who  have  never  had  a  household  of  their  own  and  who 
have  lived  with  the  parents-in-law  from  the  verA-  begin- 
nhig  of  their  married  life,  and  (6)  the  existence  of  a 
"large  family  system"  which  is  probably  much  more 
common  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  In  the  Southern 
States,  where  urbanization  is  a  much  more  recent  phe- 
nomenon than  it  is  in  the  North,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
a  persistence  of  rural  traits,  among  them  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  the  "large  family  system,"  is  conducive  to 
"doubling  up"  as  a  response  to  economic  deprivation. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

2'  L.  N  .  Bloomberg,  "Cndoubling  of  Families  and  the  Demand  for  Housing  Units" 
Journal  0/  Land  and  Public  Vlility  Economics,  XII  (February  1936),  pp.  80  fl. 
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Vacancies 

The  percentage  of  existing  residential  units  which 
are  unoccupied  is  an  important  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  state  of  housing  accomodations  at  a  given 
time.  The  number  or  percentage  of  vacancies  calls 
attention  to  facts  which  are  significant  not  in  showing 
bow  people  actually  live  but  in  revealing  something  of 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  houses  are  available;  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  within  certain  income  groups  persons 
have  a  certain  range  of  choice  as  to  the  exact  location 
and  type  of  house  they  will  live  in;  and  (3)  the  distance 
which  a  community  is  from  a  housing  shortage  at  any 
given  time. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  housing  experts  that  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  dwellings  of  a  community  should  be  vacant 
at  any  time  to  allow  a  margin  for  population  increase 
and  a  range  of  choice  for  those  who  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  their  present  quarters,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  a  crisis  which  would  cause  rents  to  shoot 
upward.  The  actual  causes  for  an  excess  of  vacancies 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons:  Overbuildmg,  a 
declining  population,  doubling  up  due  to  a  depression,  or 
such  serious  and  widespread  dilapidation  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  houses  are  I'endered  uninhabitable. 

According  to  the  Real  Property  Inventory,  204,228 
dwelling  units,  or  approximately  8  percent,  were  vacant 
in  1934.  Of  these  8.25  percent  were  unfit  for  use  '' 
and  23.91  percent  were  in  need  of  major  repairs.  Thus 
almost  one-third  of  the  vacant  imits  were  in  serious 
<lisrepair  as  conipared  with  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
occupied  ones.  The  percentage  which  needed  minor 
repairs  was  42.39  percent  or  only  slightly  less  than  the 
occupied  dwellings  in  the  same  category  (44.52  per- 
cent). On  the  other  hand,  only  25.25  percent  of  the 
vacancies  were  in  good  condition  as  compared  with 
38.97  percent  among  those  which  were  occupied.  This 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  unoccupied  residences 
were  not  all  habitable  and  wholesome  homes  which 
were  merely  somewhat  less  desirable  than  those  which 
were  occupied,  but  rather  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  simply  not  fit  for  Inmian  occupancy. 

If  any  validity  is  to  be  attributed  to  table  64  it 
seems  plausible  to  say  that  the  more  industrialized  a  city 
(and  therefore  the  larger  the  ratio  of  the  economicalh' 
less  privileged),  the  less  will  be  the  percentage  of  vacan- 
cies, since  persons  with  low  incomes  are  unable  to  com- 
mand new  homes  and  can  pay  only  for  those  for  which 
rents  are  lowest.  As  long  as  delapidated  houses  brmg 
some  return  and  as  long  as  local  officials  are  lax  in 
enforcing  sanitary  and  other  housing  laws,  such  build- 
ings instead  of  being  vacated  are  occupied. 

Similarly,  the  larger  ratio  of  vacancies  in  more  well-to- 
do  communities  (which  we  may  suppose  some  of  the 

"  The  occupied  units  were  unfit  for  use  only  to  the  extent  of  1.T2  jtercent. 


Table   64.- 


-Percentage    of   dwelling    unils   vacant,    by   degree   of 
industrialization:   1934  ' 


Percent     employed     in 
manufacturing      and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage  of 

dwelling 
units  vacant 

Percent     employed     in 
manufacturing      and 
mechanical  industries 

Percentage  of 

dwelling 
units  vacant 

S.Oto  14.99 

5.50 
7.38 
7.50 

35.0  to  44.0 

6.0O 

15.0  to  24.99 

45.0  to  54.0 

6.50 

25.0  to  34.0 

55.0  to  64.0 

3.50 

'  Source:  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Con'merce,  Deparlmtnt 
of  Commerce,  Real  Property  Inrenloru,  lUSi  (Washington.  1935). 

less  industrialized  ones  to  be)  may  be  due  to  relative  over- 
building in  response  to  the  promise  of  a  market  for  new 
homes. 

The  same  type  of  relationship  might  of  course  hold 
within  a  single  community  since  the  determining  factor 
is  the  economic  status  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
community.  Thus  there  may  be  a  large  ratio  of 
vacancies  among  dwelling  units  available  to  the  higher 
economic  strata  while  tlie  lower  ones  may  be  sufferijig 
from  a  shortage.  The  following  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia illustrates  such  a  possibility : 

III  his  report  (Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 
for  1926,  p.  33\  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Newman  has  a  table  showing 
that  74  percent  of  the  new  houses  priced  at  $.5,000  and  under 
were  sold  and  occupied  at  the  end  of  the  year,  against  .54  i)ercent 
of  those  priced  between  $5,000  and  .$6,000,  48  percent  of  those 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000,  and  so  on  to  the  $10,000  and  $11,000 
class  where  only  20  percent  had  been  disposed  of.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  demand  at  the  higher  income  levels  was  evidently 
nearly  satisfied  while  the  demand  further  down  had  hardly  been 
tapped.'* 

According  to  table  65  the  percentage  of  vacancies 
shows  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  to  increase  with  size  of 
city.  Such  a  situation  may  be  due  to  overbuilding  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rapid  growth  during  the  twenties,  or 
agaui  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  possibility  discussed 
above  that  the  higher  the  economic  level  of  a  potentitil 
market,  the  more  inclined  will  builders  be  to  begin 
operations;  and  since  large  cities  have  a  higher  middle- 
class  component  than  smaller  ones,  it  seems  possible 
that  builders  were  more  attracted  by  the  large  cities, 
while  they  neglected  those  which  offered  less  profitable 
investments. 

T.\Bi.E  65. — Percentage  of  direlling  units  vacant,  by  city  size  groups: 

1934  ' 


Size  of  city 

Percentage  of 

dwelling 
units  vacant 

Siie  of  city 

Percentage  of 

dwelling 
units  vacant 

10  000  to  25  000 

7.00 
6.25 
6.25 

100.000  to  250,000 

7.00 

2.5,000  to  50,000 

250.000  to  .WO.OOO 

500.01K>  and  over 

8.50 

SO  000  to  100  000 

9.50 

I  Source:  Compiled  fron 
of  Commerce,  Heal  Propt 

1  Bureau  of  Fore 
ty  Inrenlory,  19 

ign  and  Domestic  Commero 
i  (Washington,  1935). 

e,  Dei>artnient 

»  E.  E.  Wood,  Recent  Trends  in  .Inifriciin  Housing  (New  York,  1931),  p.  44. 


PARTI  I— S  E  C  T  I  O  N  3 
HOUSING    AND    THE    COMMUNITY 


Definition  of  a  Slum 

Tlie  foregoing  section  lias  served  to  give  a  quantita- 
tive view  of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  Such  a  mode  of  presen- 
tation fails,  however,  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
the  various  characteristics  are  associated  with  one  an- 
other, or  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  various  sec- 
tions of  the  population.  It  is  in  the  socially  and  spa- 
tially disproportionate  distribution  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  we  find  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
immediately  tangible  evils  of  modern  lU'ban  life.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  as  if  the  even  distribution  of  certain 
deprivations  throughout  all  social  strata  would  not  also 
be  a  problem,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  an  extremely 
high  concentration  of  most  of  them  within  a  single  one 
means  that  this  section  of  the  community  in  particular 
must  labor  under  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  desirable  goods  of  modern  civilization. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  slum. 
Older  writings  on  the  subject  did  not,  on  the  whole,  go 
beyond  dictionary  definitions  such  as  "a  foul  back 
street  of  a  city,  especially  one  with  a  squalid  and  even 
vicious  population,"  "a  low  or  squalid  neighborhood," 
"a  dirty  back  street,  court  or  alley  in  the  city."  These 
definitions  touch  only  on  incidental  features  of  the  shun. 
More  recently  definitions  of  the  slum  have  stressed 
density  of  population,  congestion,  and  overcrowding. 
One  of  the  better  definitions  is  that  used  in  the  British 
Housing  Act  of  1930,  which  characterizes  slums  as  areas 
where  the  "dwelling  houses  are  by  reason  of  disrepair 
or  sanitary  defects  unfit  for  human  habitation — or  by 
narrowness  or  bad  arrangement  of  streets  are  dangerous 
or  mjurious  to  health  of  inhabitants."  Concerning  this 
definition  one  of  the  authorities  on  the  slum  problem 
says,  "This  definition  reflects  recognition  of  land 
crowding,  lack  of  light  and  air,  inadequate  sanitation, 
and  bad  management  as  factors  in  addition  to  filth, 
which  was  the  dominating  conception  of  earlier  defi- 
nitions." ' 

A  more  dynamic  conception  of  the  slum  is  the  one 
which  has  been  offered  by  sociologists  which,  while  it 
does  not  go  into  detail  about  the  specific  housing 
features  of  the  slum  by  linking  up  the  emergence  and 
perpetuation  of  the  slum  with  city  growth,  makes  the 
slum  housing  conditions  more  intelligible.  This  defi- 
nition is  based  on  a  general  theory  of  city  growth  and 

I  James  Ford,  Slums  and  Housing  (Cambridge,  1936),  p.  4. 
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of  the  spatial  distribution  of  social  functions  in  the  city, 
which  is  best  summarized  by  E.  W.  Burgess  as  follows: 

Studies  of  urban  growth  reveal  that  the  city  grows  outward 
from  the  central  business  district  in  a  series  of  expanding  zones. 
There  is  a  "zone  of  transition"  encircling  the  downtown  area. 
This  is  the  area  of  deterioration,  the  so-called  slinii,  created  in 
large  part  by  the  invasion  of  business  and  light  manufacture. 
A  third  area  is  inhabited  by  workers  in  industry  who  have 
escaped  from  the  area  of  deterioration  and  who  desire  to  live 
within  easy  access  of  their  work.  Beyond  this  zone  is  the 
residential  area  of  high-class  apartment  buildings  or  of  exclusive 
restricted  districts  of  single-family  dwellings.  Still  farther  out 
beyond  the  city  limits  is  the  commuters'  zone  or  suburban  areas 
or  satellite  cities  within  a  60-minute  ride  of  the  central  business 
district.- 

While  various  topographical  factors  may  distort  this  pattern, 
the  principles  which  underlie  it  continue  to  operate  even  though 
certain  additional  factors  enter  into  the  situation.  Taking  this 
approach  as  a  basis,  the  slums  has  been  further  described  as 
follows: 

The  slum  is  a  distinctive  area  of  disintegration  and  disorganiza- 
tion. It  is  an  area  in  which  encroaching  business  lends  a  specu- 
lative value  to  the  land.  But  the  rents  are  low;  for  while  little 
business  has  actually  come  into  the  area  it  is  no  longer  desirable 
for  residential  purposes.  It  is  an  area  of  dilapidated  dwellings, 
many  of  which  the  owners,  waiting  to  sell  the  land  for  commercial 
purposes,  allow  to  deteriorate,  asking  just  enough  in  rent  to  carry 
the  taxes.  Except  for  the  sporadic  building  of  factories  and 
business  blocks,  no  building  goes  on  in  the  slum,  and  most  of  its 
structures  have  stood  for  a  generation  or  more. 

Aside  from  a  few  marooned  families,  a  large  part  of  the  native 
population  is  transient;  prostitutes,  criminals,  outlaws,  hobos, 
foreigners  who  come  to  make  a  fortune  as  we  used  to  go  West, 
and  expect  to  return  to  the  old  country  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
"stake,"  who  are  not  really  a  part  of  American  life  and  who  wish 
to  live  in  the  city  as  cheaply  as  possible,  live  in  the  lodging  houses 
of  the  slum.  Here,  too,  are  the  areas  of  immigrant  first  settle- 
ment    *     *     *. 

The  slvmi  gradually  acquires  a  character  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  other  areas  of  the  city  through  a  cumulative  process 
of  natural  selection  that  is  continually  going  on  as  the  more 
ambitious  and  energetic  keep  moving  out  and  the  unadjusted, 
the  dregs  and  the  outlaws  accumulate.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  more  static  European  cities.  In  America 
where  competition  is  uncontrolled  this  selective  process  lends 
the  slum  a  submerged  aspect.  The  city,  as  it  grows,  creates 
about  its  central  business  district  a  belt  of  bleak,  barren,  soot- 
begrimed,  physically  deteriorated  neighborhoods.  And  in  these 
neighborhoods,  the  undesirable  and  those  of  low  economic  status 
are  segregaled  by  the  unremitting  competition  of  the  economic 
process  in  which  land  values  and  rentals  and  wages  are  fixed.^ 

Tliis  definition,  valuable  though  it  is,  has  certain 
limitations  in  that  it  refers  only  to  a  specific  type  of 

'  E.  W.  Burgess,  "Can  Neighborhood  Work  Have  a  Scientific  Basis?"  in  R.  E. 
Park,  E.  W.  Burgess,  and  R,  D.  McKenzie.  The  City  (Chicago.  1925),  p.  148. 

'  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  The  Gold  Coast  and  the  Slum:  A  Sociological  Study  of 
Chicago's  Near  Njrth  Side  (Chicago,  1929),  pp.  128-129. 
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slum,  namely,  the  one  which  surrounds  the  central 
business  district  in  almost  every  American  city.  That 
there  are  large  areas  in  American  cities  where  housing 
oonditions  are  poor  and  which  are  lacking  in  some  of 
the  other  characteristics  enumerated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Residential  districts  hi  outljdng  industrial 
sections  of  the  city  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  in 
what  is  called  the  zone  of  transition  as  understood  in 
terms  of  the  concentric-circle  scheme.  When  the  "zone 
of  transition"  is  thought  of  simply  as  the  area  in  which 
a  specific  process — invasion — is  taking  place,  instead  of 
as  a  deiinite  point  in  space,  the  concept  remains  a  highly 
useful  one  in  the  analysis  of  slum  formation.  From  the 
j)oint  of  view  of  housing,  the  slum  which  develops  in  an 
area  of  transition  is  only  one  type.  There  are  also  the 
slums  which  are  built  as  slums. ^  notably  in  New  York 
rity,  and  those  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by 
invasion,  sink  to  the  slum  level. 

These  attempts  at  definition  are  not,  however,  fully 
satisfactory  as  regards  an  analysis  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion, since  in  their  formulation  housing  conditions  play 
only  a  secondary  role,  the  chief  focus  of  attention  being 
either  a  certain  area  in  the  city  (the  area  surrounding 
the  central  business  district)  and  disregarding  poor 
housing  conditions  in  other  areas,  or  on  certain  types  of 
social  conduct,  such  as  unconventionality,  criminal  m- 
fringement  on  moral  and  legal  norms,  and  personal 
disorganization,  etc.  But  the  chief  reason  such  an 
approach  is  unsatisfactory  is  that  although  it  analyzes 
how  certahi  types  of  individuals  and  groups  come  to 
have  certain  types  of  housing,  it  paj's  no  attention  to 
the  possible  influence  of  housing  on  the  indi\aduals  or 
groups  in  question.  On  the  other  hand  such  an  ap- 
proach has  the  merit  of  discriminating  between  the 
factors  that  operate  through  housing  and  those  that 
operate  independently  of  housing  in  brhiging  about 
certain  types  of  behavior.  An  approximation  to  such 
a  view  is  the  following: 

An  adequate  definition  of  the  slum  must  indicate 
the  typical  sets  of  factors  that  have  brought  it  about  in 
its  various  manifestations,  which  processes  have  selected 
its  present  inhabitants,  and  what  are  the  influences  which 
it  exercises  on  those  who  live  in  it. 
James  Ford  says: 

*  The  late  Henry  Wright  was  of  the  opinion  that  "most  usually  '  "  '  our 
worst  slum  conditions  arise  from  altered  or  transitional  neighborhood  uses.  Dilapi- 
dation arising  from  neglect  is  as  common  as  any  bad  characteristic  of  tlie  buildings 
themselves."    He  adds,  however: 

"There  are.  nevertheless,  other  instances  in  which  stagnant  areas  have  developed 
out  o(  the  underlying  street  pattern  or  the  city  plan.  In  such  instances  as  the  one  at 
Evansville  •  •  •  and  in  the  more  widely  sprea<]  Dallas  slums,  tlie  infection  has 
arisen  at  bad  spots  in  the  city  pattern.  In  New  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  areas 
have  a  neglected  slurnmy  character  arising  from  a  faulty  subclivision  of  land  that  is 
also  common  to  other  cities  of  the  South.  Salt  Lake  City  sulTers  from  an  even  larger 
siuare  block  of  somewhat  different  character."  (Henry  Wright.  Rthousing  L'rban 
America  (New  York,  1935),  p.  8.) 


The  fiimiaiiieiital  difticiilty  with  all  the  above  definitions 
(i.  e.,  those  of  an  ecological-sociological  character)  is  that  they 
say  too  much.  There  is  moreover  too  much  emphasis,  often  mis- 
taken, upon  local  peculiarities  and  upon  factors  social  rather  than 
physical.  The  slum  tends  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  more  or  less 
accurately  oliscrvcd  consequences.  To  conform  with  contem- 
porary usage,  the  enipha.sis  in.stead  should  be  upon  conditions  of 
structure,  age,  and  upkeep.  We  may  therefore  better  define  a 
blighted  district  as  any  area  in  which  the  large  majority  of  build- 
ings, whether  commercial,  industrial,  or  residential,  arc  old,  and 
on  which  fundamental  rejiairs  are  no  longer  being  made. 

Any  area  of  deteriorated  housing  in  which  there  is  a  poor 
upkeep  of  houses  and  premises  is  a  blighted  district  and  a  poten- 
tial slum.  Any  area  of  old,  neglected,  and  deteriorated  housing 
or  of  new  markedly  substandard  housing  is  a  slum  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  unsanitary  or  otherwise  injurious  to  its  occupants.  The 
slum  is  thus  characterized  by  age,  neglect,  and  low  sfandard.9 
or  practices  in  sanitation.  The  area  may  be  a  city  block  or  less 
in  size  or  a  large  district  covering  scores  or  hundreds  of  blocks. 
The  slum  is  not  necessarily  an  area  in  which  land  values  are 
declining,  but  it  is  rather  an  area  in  which  there  is  so  little  new 
construction  of  residences  that  the  tone  of  the  area  is  little 
afTected. 

Characteristic  of  slum  areas  are  types  of  house  design  and  con- 
struction of  earlier  periods — now  outmoded — inadequate  provi- 
sions for  sanitation,  lighting,  and  heating,  obsolescent  fixtures, 
dilapidated  and  poor  upkeep.  Ordinarily  but  not  necessarily 
there  would  also  be  an  overcrowding  of  rooms  and  poor  mainte- 
nance of  apartments,  premises,  and  streets  as  well  as  of  buildings. 
Often  also  there  are  present  neighborhood  nui.sanees  such  as 
factory  smoke  and  fumes,  elevated  railroads  (especially  in  Xew 
York  and  Boston),  railroad  tracks,  canals,  dumps,  swamps  (usu- 
ally in  the  smaller  cities),  crowded  streets,  small  stores  and  work- 
shops with  poor  standards  and  poor  upkeep,  etc.     *     *     * 

(Summarizing)  The  slum  is  a  residential  area  (comprising  one 
or  more  lots,  city  blocks  *  *  *)  in  which  the  housing  is  de- 
teriorated (through  poor  upkeep  ordinarily  combined  with 
obsolescence,  age,  depreciation,  or  change  in  consumer  demand), 
substandard  (owing  to  builders'  or  owners'  ignorance  of  principles 
of  construction,  planning,  equipment,  and  hygiene,  or  to  the 
deliberate  ignoring  of  such  principles),  or  unwholesome  (owing 
to  narrowness  of  streets,  crowding  of  buildings  upon  the  land 
or  proximity  of  nuisances  such  as  noxious  factories,  elevated 
highways,  overshadowing  warehouses,  railroads,  dumps,  swamps, 
foul  rivers  or  canals).     *     *     *  * 

Poor  Housing  and  Health 

Inadequate  housing  is  a  problem  to  persons  interested 
in  social  welfare  not  merely  because  it  is  unsightly  and 
uncomfortable  but  because  it  is  believed  to  be  related 
in  a  prejudicial  way  to  the  health  of  the  occu])ants. 
An  immense  amount  of  data  has  been  collected  wliich 
shows  a  high  correlation  between  poor  housing  and 
inferior  health.  A  few  re]uesentative  figures  from 
various  cities  may  be  of  value  in  indicating  the  relation- 
ship between  housing  and  health. 

The  following  indices  of  health  are  reported  for  poor 
housing  areas  in  Xew  York:  * 


>  Ford.  op.  cit..  pp.  11-13. 

>  "Heallh  and  Housing  in  Harlem,"  State  of  Affairs  (Xcvember  193fi),  pp.  10-11. 
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National  Resources  Committee 


Death  rate... 

Infant  mortality  rate  (live  births) 

Maternal  mortality __ 

Pneumonia  mortality 

Tuberculosis  mortality 


Rate  per  1,000  population 


East 
Harlem 


12.37 

77.00 

6.80 

1  174.  00 

1  131.00 


Central 
Harlem 


14.66 

94.00 

11.50 

I  180.  00 

1  247. 00 


Entire 
city 


10.70 

55.00 

5.80 

>  119.00 

169.00 


1  Per  100,000  population. 

Data  showing  the  same  type  of  coincidence  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Langdon  Post  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Wagner  bill  in  1936.    He  said  at  that  time: 

We  have  the  records  on  the  old  law  tenement  as  against  the 
new  tenements.  *  *  *  Death  from  tuberculosis  in  the  old 
law  tenements  is  220  percent  higher  than  from  death  in  the  new; 
at  the  same  time  death  from  spinal  meningitis  is  247  percent 
higher  in  the  old  law  tenements  than  in  the  new;  deaths  from  all 
causes  are  87  percent  higher  in  the  old  law  tenements  than  in  the 
new. 

From  these  figures  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  not  just 
poverty  which  causes  this,  but  it  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
people  live,  in  my  opinion." 

Health  Commissioner  John  L.  Rice,  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity, stated  concerning  tuberculosis  that  in  the  last  25 
years  there  has  been  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the 
disease  over  the  city  as  a  whole  but  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  reducing  it  in  the  slums.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  hearings,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vladeck,  a 
member  of  the  Authority,  presented  the  following  data 
bearing  on  the  difference  in  incidence  of  disease  in  old 
law  (slum)  and  new  law  tenements:  * 


Tuberculosis 

Diphtheria.- 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 


Old  law 
tenements 


60.8 
68.7 


New  law 
tenements 


30.4 
39.2 
31.3 


Similar  situations  were  reported  for  other  cities, 
including  Philadelphia  (table  66),  Detroit  (table  67), 
Cleveland  (table  68),  Boston  (table  69),  and  other 
cities. 

A  more  restricted  area  of  Detroit  which  was  chosen 
for  clearance  showed  even  more  serious  deviations  from 
the  city-wide  rate.  For  this  area  the  pneumonia  rate 
was  217  per  100,000  as  over  against  74. .3  per  100,000; 
the  tuberculosis  rate  was  468  compared  with  75.6; 
and  the  infant  mortality  rate  83  as  compared  with  57.7. 

Crowding  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  a 
slum  has  been  shown  to  correlate  with  a  high  infant 


'  United  States  Housing  Act  of  19S6,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  U.  S.  Senate,  74th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  4424  (Washington,  1936),  p.  54. 
»  New  York  Times,  January  1, 1936. 


Table  66. — Areal   distribution    of   cases    nf   tuberculosis    and    of 
communicable   diseases  in   Philadelphia:   19SS  ' 


Area 

Popula- 
tion census 

Area  in 
acres 

Cases  of  tuber- 
culosis 

Cases  of  com- 
municable 
diseases 

Num- 
ber 

Rate 

Num- 
ber 

Rate 

Entire  City 

1,950,961 

83, 008. 0 

15.000 

7.68 

25,290 

Total  for  13  areas 

77,  140 

781.0 

933 

12.25 

1,246 

16.36 

.\rea: 

1 

1,535 

11,180 

6,700 

11,000 

1,845 

2,960 

2,  460 

3.860 

4.910 

1.890 

16.200 

4.650 

6.950 

12.9 
117.9 
66.7 
99.5 
32.7 
29.7 
30.7 
35.6 
52.5 
29.3 
150.5 
53.7 
70.0 

16 
114 
102 
210 
23 
63 
16 
30 
32 
29 
218 
27 
53 

10.42 
10.19 
15.22 
19.09 
12.41 
21.28 
6.50 
7.77 
6.51 
15.34 
13.38 
5.80 
7.62 

29 

134 
57 

104 
10 
69 
32 
78 
66 
56 

382 
68 

161 

18  89 

2 

11  98 

3.                    

4 

9.45 

6 

5  42 

6 

7 .. 

8 

23.31 
13.08 
20  20 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13.44 
29.62 
23.58 
14.68 

13 

23.16 

1  Source;  E.  E.  Wood.  Stums  and  Btigttted  Areas  in  ttie  Vnited  States,  Housing 
Division  Bulletin  No.  1,  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  (Wash- 
ington. 1935). 

Table  67. — Death  rates  from  specified  causes  in  Detroit:  1938  ' 


Average  number  of  persons 

Infant 

deaths 

(per  1,000 

births) 

Death  rates  per  100,000  popula- 
tion 

Deaths 

per  room 

Tubercu- 
losis 

Pneu- 
monia 

Diph- 
theria 

causes 
(per  1,000) 

86 

■      69 

62 

132 
79 
52 

113 

87 
77 

22 
17 
18 

10.9 

0.8 -.- 

9.5 

0.7  or  less 

9.5 

I  Source:  Cited  by  Rollo  H.  Britten,  "The  Relation  Between  Housing  and  Health," 
Public  Ilealtit  Reports,  vol.  49,  No.  44  (November  1934).  p.  1302,  from  City  Healtti. 
Report  of  Detroit  Health  Department  for  July-August  1929. 

Table    68. — Cleveland    infant    mortality    (19'2S)    excluding   first 
month  (per  1,000  births)  ' 


Equivalent  monthly  rental 
(average) 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Equivalent  monthly  rental 
(average) 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Under  $15 

65 
43 
45 
31 

$30  to  $35 

36 

$15  to  $20 

$35  to  $40 

18 

$20  to  $26... 

$40  to  $45 

17 

$25  to  $30 

1  Source:  cf.  Howard  Whipple  Green,  Poputation  Cfiaracteristics  by  Census  Tracts 
Ctevetand,  Oliio,  WSO  (Cleveland,  1931)  and  Infant  Mortality  and  Economic  Status 
(Cleveland,  19.32)  cited  by  Rollo  H.  Britten,  "The  Relation  Between  Housing  and 
Health,"  Public  Ilealtli  Reports,  vol.  49,  No.  44  (November  1934).  pp.  1303  and  1310. 

death  rate.  A  study  by  Robert  Morse  Woodbury 
covering  eight  cities  demonstrated  that  deaths  from 
gastric-intestinal  diseases  and  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases were  most  frequent  in  crowded  dwellings  (cf. 
table  70).  The  same  type  of  relationship  was  estab- 
lished in  a  study  in  which  the  influence  of  such  vari- 
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Table  69. — Infant  mortality  rates,  death  rates,  and  tuberculosis 
rates  in  areas  of  Boston:  1930-31 


Aiea 


Boston 

Charlestown  ' 

South  End  ' 

North  End  L 

South  Boston  "... 

East  Boston  • 

Back  Bay 

Eoxbury ' 

Dorchester,  North 

Brighton 

Dorchester,  South 

Hyde  Park 

West  Roxbury 

Jamaica  Plain 

West  End" 


Infant  mor- 
tality rates 
per  1,000 
live  births 


63.0 


98.7 
80.7 
80.5 
79.6 
74.3 
73.5 
62.3 
60.8 
53.6 
51.1 
46.2 
45.9 
45.1 
38,0 


Tuberculosis 

cases  per 
100,000  popu- 
lation 


191.1 
375.2 
158.1 
178.5 
147.7 
142.7 
173.9 
124.5 
103.8 
100.7 
120.4 
138.1 
111.1 
167.5 


Tuberculosis 
death  rates 
per  100.000 
population 


150.4 
62.9 
92.1 
49.8 
37.8 
69.4 
43.3 
34.6 
38.9 
38.7 
48.5 
58.3 
57.  1 


'  The  6  areas  with  median  rentals  below  $30  per  month. 

=  Roxbury  has  a  large  Negro  population,  amounting  to  13.7  percent  of  all  the  fami- 
lies living  there. 

'  West  End  has  the  highest  median  rental  of  the  6  poor  areas— $28.95  per  month— 
aod  has  within  it  a  section  with  quite  high  housing  standards. 

Source:  E.  E.  Wood,  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas,  Housing  Division  Bulletin  No.  1 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  (Washington,  1935),  pp.  57-58 

Table  70. — Infant  mortality  rate,  by  cause  of  death,  and  average 
number  of  persons  per  room:  Infants  in  7  cities  who  survived  2 
weeks:  192S  ' 


Infants 
surviv- 
ing 2 
weeks 

Infant 
deaths 

Infant  mortality  rates 

Average  number  of 
persons  per  room 

All 
causes 

Gastric 
and  in- 
testinal 

Res- 
pira- 
tory 

Early 

in- 
fancy 

Epi- 
demic 

and 
other 

com- 
muni- 
cable 

di- 
seases 

Other 
causes 

Total 

20,698 

1,566 

75.7 

31.8 

18.3 

9.1 

6.4 

10.1 

Less  than  1 . 

10,837 

8,558 

1,172 

131 

565 
812 
159 
30 

52.1 
94.9 
135.7 

18.5 
42.1 
70.8 

12.2 
23.6 
30.7 

7.6 
10.0 
15.4 

4.8 
7.6 
11.1 

9.0 

1  and  less  than  2 

2  and  over 

11.6 
7  7 

Not  reported 

1  Source;  from  Causal  Factors  in  Infant  MorlalUy,  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  142  (1928),  p.  125.  Cited  by  Housing  and  Child  Welfare,  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  Housing  Division  (Washington,  D.  C,  1936).  p.  7 

ables  as  maternal  nativity  and  father's  earnings  were 
held  constant  (cf.  table  71). 

The  general  consequences  of  bad  housing  for  health 
is  summarized  by  Dr.  R.  St.  John  MacDonald,  who 
states  that  it  leads  to — 

•  *  *  an  increased  mortality  rate,  a  lessened  expectation 
of  life,  an  increased  general  death  rate,  an  increased  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  death  rate,  an  increased  measles,  whooping-cough 
and  diphtheria  death  rate,  an  increased  incidence  of  and  death 
rate  from  rickets,  an  increased  infant-mortality  rate,  an  increased 
incidence  of  anemia  and  rheumatism,  an  increased  incidence  of 
all  the  common  communicable  diseases     *     *     *    an  increased 
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Table  71. — Excess  mortality  in  overcrowded  dwellings,  when  effect 
of  differences  in  father's  earnings  is  eliminated:  Infants  born  in 
1915  to  native  white  mothers  who  lived  at  least  3  weeks  in  dwellings 
with  specified  number  of  persons  per  room  ' 


Earnings  of  father 

Less  than 
1  person 
per  room 

1  but  less 
than  2  per- 
sons per 
room 

2  or  more 

persons  per 

room  (107 

cases) 

Total 

4.6 

8.6 

14.0 

Under  W50 

7.5 
7.1 
6.9 
4.0 
3.8 
2.7 

15.1 
9  6 
8.3 
7  8 
5.8 
3.4 

$150  to  .$549.-.. 

$550  to  $649 

$650  to  $849 

$850  to  $1,249 

$1,250  and  over „.  ,  _ 

'  Source:  From  Infant  Mortality,  Results  of  a  Field  Stujt/  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  Publication  No.  119  (1923),  p.  Ill,  cited  by  Housing  and  Child  Welfare, 
Federal  Emergency  .\dministratioa  of  Public  Works,  Housing  Division  (Washinij- 
ton,  D.  C,  1936),  p.  8. 

general  deterioration  in  the  health  of  the  people  leading  to  de- 
bility and  poor  physique." 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  fact  that 
persons  living  under  slum  conditions  suffer  from  poorer 
health  than  those  living  under  more  adequate  housing 
conditions,  some  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
and  to  what  degree  the  high  incidence  of  disease,  and 
physical  debility  in  the  slums  is  due  to  housing  con- 
ditions as  such. 

Certain  diseases,  the  spread  of  which  depends  on 
contact,  woidd  certainly  seem  to  be  influenced  by  over- 
crowdmg.  In  this  category  would  fall  common  colds, 
sore  throats,  bronchitis,  influenza,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  mumps,  chickenpo.x,  whooping  cough,  cerebral 
spinal  fever,  measles,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 
Even  here,  of  course,  crowding  alone  cannot  be  blamed 
for  initiating  the  disease,  but  it  undoubtedly  plays  a 
significant  role  in  facilitating  its  spread. 

Tuberculosis,  for  example,  has  often  been — • 

*  *  *  spoken  of  as  a  "house  disease."  It  is  in  fact  a 
family  affair  because  it  is  caught  bj'  contact  with  an  open  ease. 
One  who  lives  in  close  contact  with  an  open  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  without  proper  precaution,  runs  a  great  hazard  of 
becoming  infected  and  reinfected.  This  is  especially  disastrous 
with  young  children  and  the  danger  increases  if  the  house  is 
crowded  and  otherwise  unsanitary.  The  house  itself  need  not 
be  blamed  so  much  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  as  its  occupants. 
Tuberculosis  will  spread  from  person  to  person  in  a  palace  as 
well  as  in  a  tenement  or  hut.'" 

Although  respiratory  diseases,  especially  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  are  most  highly  concentrated  in  slum 
areas,  their  causal  dependency  on  housing  conditions 
as  such  is  not  definitely  established. 


•  National  Health  Review,  III  (October  1935),  p.  77. 

to  Housing  and  the  Community,  in  Housing  the  Community,  Home  Repair  and  Re- 
modeling, ed.  by  John  M.  Ories  and  James  Ford,  vol.  IV  of  The  President's  Confer 
ence  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  (Washington),  p.  6. 
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In  considering  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  in  its  relation  to 
housing,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  comparative 
poverty  of  the  slum  dweller  may  mean  imperfect  nutrition,  that 
the  noise  of  the  tenement  districts  may  mean  imperfect  sleep, 
that  the  sunlessness  of  lower  floors  of  tenement  houses  may  mean 
reduced  resistance.  Even  though  subsequent  studies  may  defi- 
nitely prove  that  the  house  is  not  a  means  of  transmission  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  there  will  stUl  remain  the  possibility  that  there 
is  a  relation  between  housing  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be- 
cause of  reduced  resistance  caused  by  inadequate  sleep  and  lack 
of  sunshine  and  clean  air." 

Parasitic  diseases  seem  to  be  more  closely  connected 
in  a  causal  manner  with  housing  conditions  than  most 
of  the  others.  One  of  the  major  types  of  parasitic  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  is  hookworm,  but  the  pre- 
conditions foi'  its  transmission  are  practically  entirely 
eliminated  Ln  cities  where  excrement  is  disposed  of 
through  either  flush  toilets  or  privies.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  disease  which  exists  most  easily  in  rural  areas 
where  the  sanitary  disposal  of  sewage  is  most  retarded. 

Malaria  is  largely  a  function  of  certain  comniimity 
conditions,  such  as  swamps  and  stagnant  water,  but  it 
is  connected  with  housing  conditions  in  the  sense  that 
houses  which  are  not  properly  screened  are  more  easily 
accessible  to  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes. 

Diseases  may  also  be  carried  by  rats  and  insects  and 
the  extent  to  which  houses  are  built  and  maintained  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  these  has  a 
possible  relationship  to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 
Many  old  tenement  houses  and  single-family  homes  in 
old  sections  of  the  city  are  infested  with  rats  which  not 
only  can  carry  plague  germs  but  may  also  go  so  far  as 
to  attack  sleeping  persons,  especially  infants.  Flies  are 
capable  of  carrying  various  types  of  virulent  bacteria, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  thrive  and  their  effect  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  function  of  the  screenlessness  of  the 
house.  They  are  attracted  and  their  effectiveness  is 
fostered  by  open  garbage  piles  and  accumulations  of 
filth,  both  in  the  house  and  outside  of  it,  and  these 
conditions  are  dependent  not  so  much  on  the  actual 
state  of  housing  (excluding  of  course  privy  vaults)  as 
on  the  sanitary  habits,  the  standard  and  modes  of  liv- 
ing, prevailing  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  transmission  of  parasites  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  existence  of  toilet  facilities  which  must  be  used  by 
more  than  one  family.  This  condition  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  the  transmission  of  syphUis  and  gonorrhea 
germs,  which  can  Hve  outside  the  body  for  several  hours 
in  a  dark  and  damp  environment.  Venereal  diseases 
are  also  easily  transmitted  under  conditions  of  crowd- 
ing when  several  persons  have  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  that  despite  the  spatial  coin- 
cidence of  poor  health  and  housing,  a  direct  causal 
relationship  between  them  is  not  definitely  estabUshed. 
In  many  cases  they  are  both  functions  of  a  more  fun- 

n  Ford,  op.  «■(.,  pp.  390-94. 


damental  factor,  namely,  social-economic  status.  Ill 
health  may  be  caused,  among  other  things,  by  malnu- 
trition, overwork,  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  easily 
practicable  hygienic  practices,  such  as  the  careful  dis- 
posal of  garbage,  cleanliness  m  the  preparation  of  food, 
and  frequent  ablutions,  and  in  some  of  them,  especially 
the  last  two,  an  adequate  and  easily  accessible  water 
supply  is  indispensable,  in  which  case  poor  housing 
with  its  insufiicient  provision  of  running  water  can 
play  a  considerable  role.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
in  the  first  three  mentioned  above,  nonhousing  factors 
seem  to  be  most  important.  Certainly  the  economic 
inaccessibility  of  suitable  medical  attention,  which  is 
the  common  lot  of  the  low-paid  workers  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  attributed  to  poor  housing,  nor  can 
culturally  derived  customs  which  are  unhygienic  and 
which  persist  even  where  hygienic  facilities  are  easily 
at  hand,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  poor  housing.  If  poor 
ventilation,  lack  of  sunhght,  and  inadequate  heat  con- 
tribute together  with  other  factors  to  iU  health,  then 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  housing  does  play  some 
part  in  health,  although  its  exact  extent  cannot  be 
determined.^' 

In  the  Ught  of  available  evidence  the  conclusion 
reached  by  James  Ford  appears  to  be  fairlj^  tenable: 

Good  housing  is  most  eflfective  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  in 
all  probability,  not  so  much  because  it  provides  means  of  reduc- 
ing contagion  or  destroying  germs  as  because  of  the  part  which 
it  may  play  in  the  building  up  of  resistance.  Human  beings 
vary  quite  considerably  in  their  relative  constitutional  immu- 
nity to  specific  diseases,  but  a  given  individual's  susceptibility  to 
many  diseases,  as  for  example,  tuberculosis,  may  be  consider- 
ably affected  by  his  mode  of  living.  Resistance  may  be  reduced 
by  overworic,  undernourishment,  abuse  of  alcohol  or  certain 
other  poisons,  and  apparently  also  by  inadequate  or  inappro- 
priate exercise.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  sunshine  plays  a 
quite  important  part  in  increasing  human  resistance.  The 
quality  of  the  blood  and  the  number  of  phagocytes,  or  white 
blood  corpuscles,  which  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
body's  defensive  agents  against  invading  disease  organisms,  may 
be  increased  rapidly  by  exposure  of  the  body  to  sunshine.     In- 


i^  One  study  which  supports  the  contention  that  housing  conditions  are  an  inde- 
pendent variable  in  health  was  made  in  Liverpool,  England,  where  the  death,  tuber- 
culosis, and  infant  mortality  rates  for  the  same  population  were  compared  before  and 
after  rehousing  in  municipally  constructed  dwellings.  The  rates  for  the  period  be- 
fore demolition  cover  a  span  of  3  years  and  those  after  demolition  also  cover  3  years 
(1916-18).  Deaths  from  all  causes  per  1,000  population  were  37  before  reconstruction 
and  26.6  after;  deaths  from  tuberculosis  per  1,000  population  were  4  before  and  1.9 
after;  infant  mortality  per  1,000  births,  259  before  and  162  after. 

This  study  has  certain  deficiencies  in  that  it  does  not  indicate  to  what  extent  the 
age,  sex,  and  economic  composition  of  the  population  after  reconstruction  was  the 
same  as  that  before.  (The  only  tenants  accepted  in  the  new  houses  were  those  who 
had  previously  been  living  on  the  same  site.  This  does  not  account,  however,  for 
those  who  were  not  accepted  and  who  moved  elsewhere.)  A  further  deficiency  is 
that  it  does  not  make  explicit  whether  real  wages,  etc.,  were  the  same  for  the  two 
periods  studied. 

If  those  who  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  new  buildings  wore  from  the  upper  eco- 
nomic stratum  of  the  previous  population — concerning  which  no  data  are  given— then 
the  improvement  in  health  rates  in  the  area  may  be  due  merely  to  an  exclusion  of 
those  who  formerly  pulled  them  down.  But  if  the  population  of  the  second  period 
is  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  first  period,  then  the  beneficial  effects  of 
rehousing  are  demonstrated  (RoUo  H.  Britten,  "The  Relation  Between  Housing  and 
Health,"  Pubtic  Health  Peporls,  vol.  49,  No.  44  (November  1934),  pp.  1303-1304). 
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sofar  as  improved  housing  tends  therefore  to  increase  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  of  sunshine  in  the  homes  of  all  classes, 
it  presumably  tends  to  increase  resistance  to  disease.  *  *  * 
It  should  be  understood  that  housing  conditions  are  never  the 
sole  cause  of  disease.  There  may  be  a  constitutional  predisposi- 
tion, hereditary  or  acquired.  In  the  case  of  infectious  diseases, 
the  germ  must  be  present  and  ingested  in  infective  quantities. 
Each  illness  is  a  result  of  the  interplay  of  many  factors  operat- 


ing within  the  individual  and  within  his  physical  and  social 
environment.  Medical  speciaUsts  disagree  as  to  the  mode  of 
infection  or  acquirement  of  many  diseases  *  *  *  (never- 
theless) *  *  *  bad  housing  conditions  of  various  sorts  are 
factors  in  the  reduction  of  health  and  in  the  spread  of  a  variety 
of  diseases.  Improvement  of  housing  conditions  will  serve  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  preventable  diseases  and  accidents." 

"  Ford,  op.  at.,  pp.  396-7. 


PART    II— SECTION    4 
HOUSING    AND    CONDUCT^ 


The  slum  population  almost  since  its  emergence  as  a 
problem  to  those  concerned  with  the  public  welfare  has 
been  regarded  as  "the  dangerous  classes."  -  In  the 
entire  Uterature  on  slums  and  poverty  one  rarely  finds 
a  treatise  which  fails  to  deal  with  the  demoraUzation  of 
the  slum  dwellers,  their  deviations  from  the  moral  norms 
of  conventional  society,  the  high  degree  of  criminaUty, 
and  moral  degeneracy  to  be  found  among  them,  etc. 
More  recent  studies  have  confirmed  the  impressions 
of  the  earlier  investigators,  and  there  now  exists  a  whole 
series  of  highly  reliable  studies  which  show  the  dis- 
proportionate concentration  of  delinquent  and  criminal 
behavior  in  those  areas  of  the  city  characterized  by  low 
median  rentals,  poor  housing  conditions,  and  low 
income.^  The  results  of  some  of  these  studies  are 
presented  below: 

The  Committee  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  its 
Report  to  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  says : 

Most  offender  concentrations  occur  in  Manhattan.  They 
coincide  with  population  congestion,  vary  in  degree  of  severity, 
and  are  mainly  in  Harlem  and  the  lower  East  Side.  Although 
largely  within,  they  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  substandard 
areas. 

The  slum  areas  coUectivel}'  have  higher  offender  ratios  to 
population  and  to  the  square  block  than  the  nonslum  sections  of 
Manhattan.  The  incidence  rates  of  juvenile  dehnquency  in  the 
slum  are  high  and  suggest  the  possibility  that  adult  patterns  of 
misconduct  are  emulated  freely. 

One-third  the  total  number  of  felons  convicted  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  during  1930  resided  in  the  substandard  areas  of 
the  first  named  borough. 

The  higher  incidence  rates  of  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency  indicate  that  the  substandard  ones  are  the 
major  delinquency  areas.^ 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  nonslum  areas  with 
respect  to  relative  freedom  from  transgressions  against 
the  law  is  revealed  by  table  7 la.  The  slum  areas  have 
higher  rates  per  thousand  population  for  each  of  the 
five  classes  of  convictions.  This  is  true  for  Brooklyn 
as  well  as  for  Manhattan,  and  if  we  exclude  as  relatively 
unimportant  the  possibility  that  persons  committing 
the  same  types  of  crimes  in  nonslum  areas  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  arrested  or  convicted,  then  there  can  be 

—  Committee. 


Table  71a. — Cojnparison  of  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in 
slum  areas  and  nonslum  areas  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 


'  Of.  Vol.  I.  Part  V,  of  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  — 

'  Ct.  Rigaudias- Weiss,  iM  Enqulies  Oumiires  en  France  entre  I8S0  et  18i8  (Paris, 
1936). 

'  CUflord  R.  Shaw,  et  al.  Delinquency  Areas:  A  Study  of  the  Geographic  Distribu- 
tion of  School  Truants,  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  Adult  Offenders  in  Chicago  (Chicago, 
1929). 

'  Adapted  from  I.  W.  Halpern,  J.  X.  Stanislaus,  and  Bernard  Botein,  Re-port  to  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority;  James  Ford,  The  Slums  and  Crime  (New  York, 
19S4),  pp.  400-8. 
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Offender  frequency  in  Manhat- 
tan slum  area 

Offenders 

Actual 
number 
studied 

Percent 
of  total 

Per 

1.000 
popu- 
lation 

Per 
square 
block 

34,375 

1,107 
1,177 
10, 770 
3,460 
596 

31.0 

30.0 
38.0 
27.0 
30.0 
33.0 

42.96 

8.04 
3.68 
16.25 
5.02 
.90 

31.86 

Convictions: 

1.02 

Female  offenders                              _         _  .  - 

1.09 

Petty  offenders    .          _  

10.00 

3  20 

Felons                                          .-  _      

.55 

Total                             .                      

17. 110 

Median  rate      

28.5 

21.38 

15.86 

Offender  frequency  in  Manhat- 
tan nonslum  area 

Vrrests  -                             ... -  

25,357 

470 

914 

9,618 

2,593 

452 

22.0 

13.0 
29.0 
24.0 
23.0 
25.0 

28.12 

4.59 
2.25 
12.03 
3.24 
.57 

15.79 

Convictions: 

Juvenile  delinquents           . 

.29 

.57 

Petty  offenders                          _  - 

5.99 

1.62 

.28 

14.047 

23.4 

15.58 

8.75 

Offender  frequency  in  Brooklyn 
slum  area 

Arrests     .                 -      .      

3,705 

226 

95 

1,286 

378 
57 

3.0 

6.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 

28.95 

7.62 
2.05 
13.08 
3.85 
.58 

7.50 

Convictions: 

Juvenile  delinquents       -  , 

.46 

.19 

Petty  offenders        _              -      -      .  . 

2.60 

.76 

.12 

Total                                                           .  . 

2,042 

3.4 

15.96 

3.59 

Offender  frequency  in  Brooklyn 
nonslum  area 

35,447 

1,857 

553 

12,224 

3,328 
489 

31.5 

49.5 
18.0 
30.5 
29.0 
26.5 

16.67 

4  75 
.64 
7.05 
1.92 
.28 

4.66 

Convictions: 

Juvenile  delinquents 

.24 

.07 

1.61 

.44 

.06 

18,451 

30.8 

8.68 

2.42 

Source:  Adapted  from  I.  W.  Halpern,  J.  N.  Stanislaus,  and  Bernard  Botein. 
Report  to  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority:  James  Ford,  The  Slums  and  Crtme 
(New  York,  1934),  pp.  400-408. 
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little  doubt  that  criminal  and  delinquent  behavior  are 
more  frequent  in  the  slum  than  in  other  areas. 

The  extent  of  the  concentration  of  deUnquency  in 
Chicago  is  shown  by  a  study  made  in  1926.  The  113 
square  miles  that  make  up  the  city  were  arranged  in 
a  series  going  from  the  area  with  the  lowest  delinquency 
rate  to  the  one  with  the  highest.  The  areas  were  then 
divided  into  four  equal  groups.  The  results  are  con- 
tained in  table  72. 

When  the  areas  are  arranged  in  four  sections  accord- 
ing to  rates,  each  containing  the  same  number  of 
delinquents,  the  high  degree  of  concentration  is  revealed 
from  another  angle  (table  73). 

Table  72. — Percentage  distribution  of  delinquents,  population 
and  city  area  in  each  one-fourth  of  the  113  square  mile  areas 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rates  in  the  19S6 
police  series  ' 


Quartile  grouping  of  areas 

Percentage 
of  delin- 
quencies 

Percentage 
of  popu- 
lation 

Percentage 

of  city 

area 

Fourth  or  upper  one-quarter  o(  the  113  areas.  . 

54.9 
30.4 
10.9 
3.8 

21.8 
27.1 
26.2 
24.9 

22.4 
26.6 

19.2 

First  or  lower  one-quarter  of  the  113  areas 

31.8 

Total.                                                 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

I  Source:  Taken  from  Clifford  R.  Shaw  et  al.,  Delinquency  Areas:  A  Studi/  of  the 
Geographic  Distribution  of  School  Ifuants,  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  Adult  Offenders 
in  Chicago  (Chicago,  1927),  p.  37. 

Table  73. — Percentage  distribution  of  population  and  city  area 
when  the  9,243  delinquents  are  divided  into  4  equal  groups  on 
the  basis  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rates  of  delinquents  in  the  1926 
police  series  ' 


Quartile  grouping  of  delinquents 

Percentage  of 
population 

Percentage  of 
city  area 

Fourth,  or  upper,  one-quarter  of  the  9,243  delinquents. 

7.0 

11.7 
18.1 
63.2 

5.8 
13  6 

17.4 

First,  or  lower,  one-quarter  of  the  9'243  delinquents 

80.6 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Source:  Taken  from  Clifford  Shaw  et  al.,  Delinquency  Areas:  A  Study  of  the 
Geographic  Distribution  of  School  Truants,  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  Adult  Offenders 
in  Chicago  (Chicago.  1927),  p.  38. 

Table  74. — Relationship    between  rates  of  delinquents  and  per- 
centage increase  and  decrease  of  population  ' 


Population  change 


Areas  decreasing— 
20  percent  and  over, 
0  to  20  percent 

Areas  increasing — 

0  to  20  percent 

20  to  40  percent 

40  percent  and  over. 


1916  police 
rates 

1917-23 

juvenile 

court  rates 

11.0 
10.6 

4.9 
4.7 
2.9 

9.7 
8.6 

8.3 
4.0 
3.6 

1917-23 
commit- 
ment rates 


3.3 
3.1 

1.6 
1.3 
1.0 


The  concentration  of  delinquency  in  slum  areas  is 
more  explicitly  demonstrated  in  table  74,  where  we 
take  decreasing  population  as  an  index  of  a  slum  sit- 
uation. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  from  comparable  studies 
in  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Cleveland,  Birmingham, 
Denver,  and  Seattle.  Other  studies  were  made  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington,  D.  C,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  and  certain  New  Jersey  cities.  The  results 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  Jersey  studies  are 
given  in  tables  94  and  95,  respectfully. 

Table     75. — Distribution    of    housing     complaints     per     1,000 
population  and  adidt  delinquency  in  IS  sites  in  Philadelphia 


Housing  com- 
plaints. 1932 

Adult  delinquency 
(includes  13  classi- 
fications of  crime, 
i.  e.  felons)— 1934 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Entire  city 

25,024 

12.82 

7,540 

Total  for  13  sites .,_ 

2.877 

37.78 

653 

8  58 

Site  1 .  . 

32 
525 
366 
654 

40 
236 

39 
114 
162 

36 
461 

53 
159 

20.84 
46.95 
84.62 
59.45 
21.68 
79.72 
15.88 
29.53 
32.99 
19.04 
28.45 
11.39 
22.87 

6 

90 
99 
1.33 
27 
63 
14 
29 
43 
17 
97 
11 

3  91 

Site  2 

Sites 

14.78 

Site  4... 

12  09 

Sites 

14  63 

Site  6 

21  28 

Site  7 

5  69 

Site  8 

7  51 

Site  9... 

Site  10  .  . 

9  00 

Site  11 

5  99 

Site  12 

•>  37 

Site  13  ,  . 

24             a  41 

Source:  Adapted  from  E.  E.  Wood,  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas,  Housing  Division 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Federal  Emergency  .\dministration  of  PubUc  Works  (Washington. 
D.  C.  1935),  p.  47. 

Table  76.- — Delinquency  rates  in  the  specified  age  groups  by  14 
health  and  welfare  areas  in  Boston:  19S0-S1 


Health  and  welfare  area 


West  End  > 

East  Boston ' 

Charlestown  ' 

North  End  ' 

South  End  ■ 

South  Boston '... 

Back  Bay 

Roxbury 

Dorchester  North 

Brighton 

Jamaica  Plain 

Hyde  Park 

Dorchester  South. 
West  Roxbury... 


'  Source:  Taken  from  Clifford  R.  Shaw  et  al..  Delinquency  Areas:  A  Study  of  the 
Geographic  Distribution  of  School  Truants,  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  AiuU  Offenders 
in  Chicago  (Chicago,  1927),  p.  71. 


>  Six  areas  with  median  rentals  under  $30  per  month. 

Source:  E.  E.  Wood,  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas,  Housing  Division  BoUetln  No.  1, 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  (Washington,  D.  C,  1935), 
pp.  57-58 
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Table  77. — Adequacy  of  household  space:  BSl  juvenile  probationers 
and  819  school  children,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Total 

Adequate 

Crowded 

Congested 

Group 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Wliite— Juvenile: 

Probationers.. 

School  children 

Colored — Juvenile; 

Probationers 

Schoolchildren 

161 
564 

360 

256 

45 
366 

99 
78 

28.0 
64.9 

27.5 
30.6 

73 
167 

158 
117 

45.3 
29.6 

43.9 

45.9 

43 
31 

103 
60 

26.7 
5.5 

28.6 
23.5 

Source:  From  The  Relation  Between  Houiiing  and  Delinquency,  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  Housing  Division  (Washington,  D.  C,  1936),  p.  61. 

Causal  Factors  Underlying 
Criminal  and  Delinquent  Activity 

The  facts  presented  above  with  reference  to  the 
spatial  relative  concentration  of  criminal  and  delinquent 
behavior  within  certain  restricted  areas  of  American 
cities  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  such  behavior  is  not 
equally  distributed  through  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  our  knowledge  of  the  particular 
points  and  areas  of  concentration  leaves  little  doubt  that 
the  slums  are  the  "breeding  places  of  crime."  The 
problem  to  be  discussed  then  is  whether  the  housing 
conditions  as  such  which  are  characteristic  of  the  slum 
exercise  a  causative  influence  in  the  development  of 
delinquency  and  criminality.  The  data  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages  do  not  lend  support  to  an  unqualified 
affirmative  answer,  although  they  do  not  by  any  means 
offer  support  to  a  negative  one. 

The  areas  where  poor  housing  conditions  predomi- 
nate are  also  the  concentration  points  of  a  large  number 
of  other  phenomena,  including  among  others,  low 
income,  irregular  employment,  extensive  unemploy- 
ment, illness,  family  disintegration,  and  strangeness  to 
the  urban  and  even  to  the  American  environment.  It 
is  as  part  of  a  larger  and  more  inclusive  process  that 
poorly  paid  and  unskilled  workers,  recent  immigrants, 
and  the  constantly  dependent  come  to  take  up  residence 
in  the  slums.  The  chief  reason  is  that  rents  there  are 
relatively  lower  and  access  to  place  of  work  is  easier. 
There  is  also  the  purely  historical  supplementary  factor 
that  immigrants  from  abroad  tend  to  settle  in  sections 
where  their  countrymen  have  already  established  them- 
selves and  set  up  once  more  the  institutions  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  communal  life. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  these  factors  in  view 
when  we  seek  to  reconstruct  the  causal  elements  under- 
lying criminal  and  delinquent  activity. 

Congestion  may  be  thought  to  have  a  certain  signifi- 
cance through  the  following  channels:  When  there  is 
little  space  indoors  for  children  to  play  and  in  which  to 
■entertain  their  friends,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  they 


will  seek  an  outlet  for  their  desire  to  play  outside  the 
home  in  the  streets,  alleys,  and  basement  clubs.  The 
adolescent  seeking  status  in  a  group  and  finding  himself 
presented  with  delinquent  patterns  of  conduct  as 
models  for  emulation  will  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
path  which  is  most  easily  accessible  and  whi^h  seems 
to  offer  possibilities  of  a  subjectively  satisfactory  social 
adjustment.  This  type  of  analysis  of  the  role  of  housing 
congestion  in  delinquency  assumes  however  (a)  the 
previous  existence  of  delinquent  patterns  of  conduct  on 
which  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  models  him  or  herself; 
and  (b)  that  there  is  no  constructive  organization  of 
recreation  facilities  and  possibilities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  other  words,  this  analysis  presupposes  an 
already  "disorganized"  neighborhood,  and  without 
these  conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  congestion  would 
lead  to  delinquency  by  this  path,  at  any  rate.  Thus  far 
no  investigations  of  the  causes  of  delinquency  have  been 
made  within  such  a  framework. 

The  type  of  disintegration  of  family  unity  which  is 
characteristic  of  many  famiHes  in  the  slum  areas,  with 
the  split  between  the  generations,  probably  has  as 
much  to  do  wath  having  the  children  spend  their  time 
in  the  streets  instead  of  in  the  home  as  any  other 
factor.  The  life  of  the  street,  the  schoolyard,  and  the 
gang  offers  many  possibilities,  and  only  within  very 
narrow  limits  can  the  existence  of  these  be  attributed 
to  congestion. 

Congestion  has  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause  of 
criminal  conduct  in  the  sense  that  constant  proximity, 
without  privacy,  among  persons  not  fully  assimilated 
to  one  another's  values,  might  often  lead  to  friction  and 
violent  outbursts.  Such  temperaments,  however,  are 
not  in  themselves  the  result  of  housing  conditions.  As 
long  as  the  social  order  is  conducive  to  such  types  of 
disorganization,  housing  itself  will  play  only  a  very 
slight  role  in  briiiging  about  or  preventing  delinquency. 

Table  78. — Adequacy  of  household  space  in  6  largest  cities  of 
Neiu  Jersey;  percentage  distribution  in  homes  of  delinquents 
compared  with  total  population ' 


Adequate 

Crowded 

Congested 

Cities 

Homes 

of 
delin- 
quents 

Total 
popu- 
lation 

Homes 

of 
delin- 
quents 

Total 
popu- 
lation 

Homes 

of 
delin- 
quents 

Total 
popu- 
lation 

39.8 
49.6 
43.0 
37.7 
51.0 
43.3 

79.7 
86.5 
79.2 
82.5 
87.0 
86.0 

40.4 
44.4 
41.1 
48.2 
41.7 
47.8 

19.0 
13.0 
20.0 
16.7 
12.7 
13.5 

19.7 
6.0 
15.9 
14.1 
7.2 
8.8 

1.3 

.5 

Jersey  City.    

.8 

.8 

Camden                     

.4 

.5 

1  Compiled  from  The  Relation  Between  Housing  and  Delinquency,  Federal  Emer- 
gency .administration  of  Public  Works,  Housing  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1936,  p.  72. 
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Another  of  the  charges  made  against  congested  and 
substandard  housing  is  that  the  frequent  presence  of 
lodgers  or  roomers  within  the  famih^  group  tends  to 
operate  in  a  disruptive  manner  on  the  maintenance  of 
family  morale.  There  are  at  present  no  extensive 
studies  which  corroborate  this  thesis,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  probability  that  the  continued  presence 
of  a  stranger  within  the  intimate  circle  of  the  family 
might  cause  cleavages  by  introducing  values  which  are 
contrary  to  those  of  the  dominant  members  of  the 
family.  But  despite  this  probabilitj^,  it  should  be 
insisted  that  the  existence  of  the  smgle  person  who  lives 
with  a  strange  family  is  a  result  only  in  part  of  housing 
conditions.  If  rooming  houses,  hotels,  and  other 
public  lodging  houses  were  more  attractive  and  more 
convenient,  the  single  men  would  not  want  to  live  with 
private  families.  A  family,  however,  takes  m  roomers 
not  because  its  housing  conditions  are  poor,  which  they 
very  well  might  be,  but  rather  in  order  to  supplement 
its  income  and  to  make  it  easier  to  pay  the  rent.  This 
is  a  question  of  wages,  emplonnent,  and  standard  of 
livmg,  which  find  partial  expression  in  housing  condi- 
tions but  not  vice  versa. 

The  slums  are  also  accused  of  being  the  points  of 
origin  of  radicalism,  social  unrest,  and  revolutionary 
attitudes.  The  meaning  of  this  proposition  is  am- 
biguous and  a  prehminarj'  clarification  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  discussed  further.  If  it  is  understood 
to  mean  that  radical  groups  use  the  existence  of  slums 
as  propaganda  against  the  present  social  order,  then 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.'  If,  how- 
ever, it  means  that  persons  living  under  slum  conditions 
are  most  likely  to  become  radical  or  revolutionary,  then 
the  answer  must  be  an  uncertain  one  because  of  the 
paucity  of  the  existing  data.  General  and  uncontrolled 
observation  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  occupants  of 
the  very  worst  slum  dwellings  who  become  radical;  and 
even  if  that  were  the  case,  housing  conditions  would  be 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  considerations  which 
would  lead  a  slum  dweller  to  adopt  a  radical  attitude 
to  the  existing  order.  Conditions  of  work,  income,  in- 
security in  ill  health,  and  old  age  may  provide  sufficient 
grounds  for  resentment  against  the  existing  order, 
although,  of  course,  squalid  living  conditions  may  also 
be   a   factor.     Furthermore,    such    clear-cut    material 

*  cf.,  e.  g.  Housing  Under  Capitalism,  by  Sidney  Hill,  International  Pamphlets 
(N'ew  York,  1935). 


calculations  are  not  the  only  grounds  on  which  persons 
in  the  lower  income  group  turn  towards  revolutionary 
methods  of  improving  their  lot.  Finally,  it  should  be 
added  that  if  poor  housing  conditions  do  give  rise  to 
radicalism,  the  response  is  a  conscious  one;  whereas  in 
the  role  of  poor  housing  in  delinquency,  the  response, 
where  it  does  exist,  is  most  frequently  a  sort  of  un- 
conscious and  often  indirect  type  of  accommodation  and 
for  that  reason  is  qualitatively  diflferent. 

In  short,  almost  every  social-pathological  phenomenon 
attributed  to  housing  conditions  may  be  shown  to  be 
in  the  main  a  concomitant,  along  with  housing,  of  other 
more  fundamental  factors.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  given  certain  conditions,  housing  situations 
may  exercise  an  autonomous  force  of  their  own. 

If  we  accept  the  slums  as  the  major  geographic  source  of 
crime,  it  is  still  possible  that  other  factors  of  the  slum  environ- 
ment play  a  larger  role  than  housing.  Inadequate  supervision 
of  child  activities — whether  due  to  broken  homes,  wage  earning 
by  both  parents,  or  the  necessity  of  having  child-play  activities 
proceed  in  the  unfavorable  environment  of  the  city  streets — is 
of  much  greater  significance  than  housing.  Such  slum  condi- 
tions, however,  might  be  eliminated  by  well-conceived  slum  re- 
building projects  which  would  provide  playgrounds  in  the  center 
of  the  block,  play  supervision,  nurseries  for  young  children,  and 
a  variety  of  other  features.  Slum  rebuilding  would  therefore 
mean  reduction  of  crime.' 

The  studies  which  we  cited  above  which  portray  the 
spatial  coincidence  of  high  delinquency  rates  and  poor 
housing  conditions  are  not  sufficient!}"  refined  to  show 
the  autonomous  operation  of  housing  as  a  specially 
causative  factor.  More  specifically  oriented,  statisti- 
cally controlled  studies  are  necessary.^ 

The  views  represented  by  popular  exponents  of  hous- 
ing reform,  i.e.,  those  who  hold  poor  housing  responsible 
for  all  social  evils,  as  well  as  the  views  of  those  who 
reject  in  toto  the  possibiUty  of  housing  as  a  causative 
factor  under  am'  conditions  are  equally  one-sided  and 
intellectually  unproductive.  The  more  moderate  theory 
seems  to  be  more  in  accord  with  general  sociological 
considerations  and  to  be  more  hospitable  to  the  type  of 
research  which  will  determine  more  exactly  than  at 
present  the  extent  and  the  conditions  under  which 
housing  exerts  a  sie^nificant  influence  on  conduct. 


•  Ford,  op.  ctt.,  p.  419. 

'  The  results  of  the  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia  studies  (jupro)  could 
have  been  improved  if  neighborhood  and  other  social  factors  bad  been  held  constant 
in  seeking  the  housing  ditlerentials  between  delinquents  and  n^nlelinqu^nts 
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PART    THREE 
FOREWORD 


Mankind  will  continue  to  live  and  to  work  and  to 
play  in  varying  degrees  of  proximity.  When  their  gre- 
garious needs  or  desires  bring  2,500  or  more  persons 
together  in  an  incorporated  municipality  (or  10,000  or 
more  persons  in  an  unincorporated  political  imit  with 
a  population  density  of  1,000  or  more  per  square  mile), 
there  has  been  created  an  urban  community  as  that 
term  is  defined  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  It  is  in  this  general  sense  that  the  word 
"urban"  is  used  in  the  present  report. 

To  enhance  the  satisfactions  and  decrease  the  dis- 
comforts— physical,  social,  economic,  and  esthetic — of 
urban  life  is  the  purpose  of  "rational  urban  develop- 
ment," as  that  term  is  employed  in  the  following  pages. 
The  philosophical  question  of  whether  urban  develop- 
ment ouglit  to  be  generally  discouraged  in  favor  of  a 
predominantly  rural  economy  is  not  discussed.  The 
continuance  of  urban  life  for  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  population — and,  indeed,  the  desirability  of  such 
continuance — is  assumed  as  one  of  the  premises  of  the 
present  report. 

The  term  "land"  is  defined  in  its  broad  sense  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  both  ground  and  water. 

Assuming,  then,  that  urban  life  is  to  be  the  fate  or 
the  fortune  of  40  or  60  or  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  in  anj-  predictable  period  of  years  and  assuming 
the  power  of  mankind  to  control  in  large  measure  its 
own  destiny,  the  adoption  of  land  policies  for  rational 
urban  development  becomes  a  challenge  of  major 
importance. 

In  what  size  of  city  can  the  fundamental  functions  of 
urban  life  be  best  performed?  The  authors  of  this 
study  may  have  their  personal  opinions  on  this  subject, 
but  they  are  not  germane  to  the  present  discussion.  It 
is  here  assumed  that  lu-ban  communities  of  all  sizes 
from  2,500  to  several  million  inhabitants  will  continue 
to  exist ;  that  some  or  all  of  the  major  functions  of 
urban  life  can  be  performed  with  success  in  every  size 
of  urban  unit ;  and  that  this  report  will  lie  worth  while 
to  the  extent  that  it  offei's  to  persons  concerned  with 
the  public  welfare,  in  all  urban  areas,  practical  sug- 
gestions for  land  policies  whereby  that  welfare  may 
most  effectively  be  enhanced. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  urban  communities 
may  grow  or  decay  under  the  pressure  of  forces  bej'ond 


the  control  of  their  inhabitants.  Our  National  Cap- 
ital, at  one  extreme,  and  deserted  lumbering  and  min- 
ing towns  at  the  other  extreme,  are  cases  in  point. 
The  invention  or  abandonment  of  a  manufacturing 
process  by  a  major  industry,  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  freight  rate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  the  substantial  cheapening  of  power  costs  may 
have  greater  influence  on  a  city's  destinj-  than  any  ac- 
tion of  its  planning  board  or  governing  body. 

Profound  changes  in  town  and  country  relationships 
and  in  urban  land  uses  may  result  from  current  ex- 
periments and  trends  in  agriculture  and  transportation. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  recent  experiments  in 
dirtless  farming,  producing  huge  yields  of  vegetables 
in  water  tanks  fed  by  fertilizing  chemicals,  suggest  the 
possibility  of  raising  in  "skyscraper  farms"  within  city 
limits  many  of  the  food  requirements  of  urban  dwell- 
ers. AVe  are  told  that  the  recently  developed  device  for 
dwelling  on  wheels,  the  automobile  trailer,  will  increas- 
ingly be  used  for  vacation  touring  by  persons  of  mod- 
el ate  means  and  by  those  of  greater  leisure  who  may 
wish  to  live  North  in  the  summer  and  South  in  the 
winter;  by  college  students,  as  a  substitute  for  dormi- 
tory or  boarding-house  life;  and  even  by  hordes  of 
migratory  workers,  who  will  thus  be  enabled  to  move 
with  the  seasons  or  with  fluctuations  in  emplo3-ment  op- 
portunities without  losing  their  homes.  With  possibil- 
ities such  as  these,  the  land-planner  must  concern 
himself  as  they  emerge  from  phantasy  to  fact;  but  his 
major  concern  must  be,  both  now  and  then,  with  the 
more  fundamental  and  persistent  problems  of  land 
ownership,  taxation,  and  control.  Of  such  problems 
many  are  all  too  visible  now ;  and,  as  someone  has  said, 
it  is  the  planner's  duty  to  look  ahead,  but  not  necessar- 
ily to  strain  his  eyes. 

For  many  municipalities,  the  contingency  exists  that 
I)<)litital  or  economic  forces,  or  a  physical  or  social 
eartluiuake,  may  bring  life  or  death  to  the  city  as  an 
urban  entity.  Such  faith  or  fear  is  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  urban  land  policies 
than  is  an  individual's  faith  in  or  fear  of  the  future 
any  justification  for  an  aimless  and  wasted  life.  In 
short,  the  fact  that  uncontrollable  forces  may  wreck 
a  city  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  the  controllable  forces 
Avhicli  may  save  the  city. 
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PART    III 
SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 


Urban  Land  Policies  in  the  National  Economy 

Since  land  is  both  literally  and  figuratively  the  foun- 
dation of  human  life  and  welfare,  the  formulation  of 
land  policies  for  rational  urban  development  becomes 
an  urgent  concern.  As  the  indivdual's  service  to  soci- 
ety is  dependent,  as  a  rule,  on  the  conservation  of  his 
own  physical,  mental,  and  moral  vigor,  so  the  urban 
community  may  serve  the  nation  well  by  the  adoption 
of  such  land  policies  as  will  best  conserve  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moi'al  health  of  its  present  and  future  in- 
habitants. From  such  competition  among  their  mu- 
nicipalities, the  states  and  the  nation  have  nothing  to 
fear  and  for  much  to  hope. 

Significant  Facts 

The  typical  American  city  today  presents  a  picture 
of  highly  irrational  and  wasteful  land  use,  misuse,  and 
nonuse.  In  the  central  part  of  the  city  are  found  areas 
of  former  commercial  and  industrial  activity  declining 
or  lying  idle,  residence  areas  of  extreme  dilapidation 
with  their  congested  and  insanitary  living  conditions, 
and  prosperous  commercial  areas  clogged  by  the  con- 
centration of  activity  in  the  small  number  of  squares 
considered  the  most  valuable.  In  the  other  areas  are 
found  great  stretches  of  subdivided  land  serviced  or 
partially  serviced  for  tenancy,  and  in  the  intervening 
areas  too  often  an  iniplanned  mixture  of  residential 
and  business  uses  and  vacant  lots. 

Urban  congestion,  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  accepted  tra- 
dition than  an  actual  need,  for  a  planned  distribution 
of  the  population  of  any  city  would  in  a  large  measure 
eliminate  the  existing  distress.  The  cost  of  irrational 
use  of  the  city's  land  areas  is  tremendous,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  be  sure  whether  the  congestion  or  the  nonuse 
is  the  more  expensive.  To  the  economic  cost  in  terms 
of  health  and  social  services  and  of  traffic  congestion 
and  tax  delinquencies  must  be  added  the  intangible 
human  costs  of  the  blighted  areas  and  slums. 

Underlying  Forces  and  Trends 

In  recent  years,  notably  since  1909,  when  the  first 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning  met,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  more  and  more  to  these 
problems  of  urban  land  use.  Though  they  have  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  unbridled  exploitation  of 
land  by  private  owners,  candid  analysis  must  place  the 
major  responsibility  on  our  lack  of  urban  land  policies 
and  on  the  consequent  failure  of  our  public  bodies  to 
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afford  to  private  owners  and  developers  adequate  pro- 
tection and  opportunities  for  wise  and  profitable  land 
uses. 

The  weaknesses  in  public  policy  will  be  here  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  the  shortcomings  in  application  of 
the  various  instruments  of  control :  Planning,  zoning, 
assessment,  taxation,  eminent  domain,  and  land  trans- 
fer procedures. 

Bitter  experience  is  demonstrating  that  the  great 
American  game,  land  gambling,  instead  of  being  an 
innocent  business  venture  or  a  speculation  of  concern 
only  to  private  individuals  who  play  the  game,  is  too 
often  a  public  tragedy,  with  most  of  the  losses  under- 
written by  the  taxpaying  public.  In  many  cities  and 
suburban  areas,  the  widespread  and  largely  uncon- 
trolled laying  out  of  premature  and  poorly  planned 
subdivisions  is  a  boom-time  phenomenon  which  al- 
readj'  shows  signs  of  recurrence.  How  best  to  regu- 
late land  speculation,  with  justice  to  legitimate  and 
socially  useful  business  interests,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  of  civic  problems. 

To  tlie  absence  of  sound,  long-term  city  planning 
and  of  enactment  or  enforcement  of  adequate  zoning 
ordinances  and  building  codes  must  be  ascribed  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  deplorable  housing  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  country  and  for  the  speed  with 
which  new  housing  accommodations  deteriorate. 

New  methods  of  transportation  have  made  unprece- 
dented urban  decentralization  possible.  Our  out- 
moded street  sj'stems  and  the  interior  planning  of  our 
cities  have  not,  however,  been  changed  to  conform 
with  the  new  mobility. 

Another  major  factor  in  urban  blight  has  been  the 
fact  that,  in  the  face  of  the  trend  in  recent  years 
towards  A'ertical  growth  of  office  and  loft  building 
and  apartment-house  developments,  wishful  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sjjreading  out  of  such  developments  over 
impossibly  wide  areas  has  kept  prices  of  building  sites 
at  a  level  too  high  to  permit  their  proper  use  for  housing 
purposes. 

Real-estate  taxation  is  in  confusion,  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  Disintegration  of  the  general  property 
tax,  resulting  in  differential  rates  of  taxation  and  in- 
creasing exemptions  of  property  both  by  type  and 
use;  inequitable  assessment  methods;  confusion  and 
inefficiency  of  collection  jiractices;  widespread  use  of 
special  assessments ;  and  the  spread  of  rigid  tax  limits 
are  probably  the  most  outstanding  practices  or  trends 
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in  taxation  which,  for  good  or  ill,  directly  affect  urban 
land  policies  and  uses. 

In  the  acquisition  of  addiiioual  land  by  nuuiicipali- 
ties,  the  chief  present  handicaps  are :  Narrow  interpre- 
tations of  what  constitutes  a  public  purpose,  opposition 
to  increased  activities  and  expenditures  by  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  the  tradition  that  municipalities 
should  not  act  as  real-estate  investors  or  speculators 
and  hence  must  not  acquire  land  until  it  is  actually 
needed.  As  usual,  even  though  these  attitudes  are 
being  slowly  liberalized,  statutory  provisions  and  pro- 
cedures thereunder  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this 
liberalization. 

The  eminent-domain  statutes  in  practically  every 
State  are  unsatisfactory.  The  procedures  are  usually 
highly  technical,  expensive,  long-drawn-out,  and  often 
result  in  excessive  awards.  There  is  also  no  well- 
established  practice  or  procedure  in  connection  with 
municipal  land  purchases.  Only  a  few  cities  have 
real-estate  offices  with  adequate  powei-s  and  personnel, 
and  efficient  procedures.  Acquisition  by  purchase  by 
municipalities  is  often  hindered  by  procedural  restric- 
tions in  the  charters.  The  exercise  of  the  too-seldom- 
used  power  of  excess  condemnation  for  public  purposes 
is  permitted  by  amendments  to  the  constitutions  of 
only  nine  States.  There  is  wide  variation  in  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  procedure  is  applicable,  the  amount 
of  land  that  may  be  taken,  the  requirements  for  execu- 
tory legislation,  and  the  financing  of  the  acquisition. 

Land  values  and  the  facility  with  which  land  may  be 
transferred  and  utilized  are  affected  by  the  laws  and 
practices  relating  to  title  registration,  title  insurance, 
mortgage  foreclosure  and  moratoria  thereon,  and  the 
sale  of  tax-delinquent  property.  Though  the  trend 
toward  adoption  of  the  Torrens  system  is  slowly  making 
headway  in  a  few  States,  the  expensive  device  of  title 
insurance  prevails  in  many  more.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  simplifying  and  unifying  the  legal  proce- 
dures relating  to  mortgage  foreclosures  and  sales  of  tax- 
delinquent  property. 

Problems 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  iniblic  at  large,  the  central 
problem  appears  to  be  that  of  developing  a  concept  of 
urban  land  as  fundamentally  different  from  other  com- 
modities and  as  having  vital  importance  to  community 
and  national  welfare  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  doUars- 
and-cents  valuation.  Such  an  attitude  especially  needs 
to  be  directed  toward  the  universal  practices  of  land 
gambling.  Without  such  an  attitude,  the  implementing 
of  efforts  at  control  through  such  instruments  as  are 
mentioned  below  will  be  impossible. 

The  urban  commmiity  is  interested  in  land :  first,  as  to 
the  control  of  its  private  use :  second,  as  to  its  public  use ; 
and  third,  as  to  its  value  as  a  source  of  revenue  through 


taxation.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  problems  are  those  of 
developing  power  to  enforce  more  effective  planning, 
zoning,  and  building  construction  laws;  in  the  second,  of 
getting  greater  freedom  from  the  courts  for  municipal 
land  purchases  and  leases,  of  developing  methods  for 
land  assembly,  especially  for  slum  clearance  and  hous- 
ing, and  of  perfecting  legal  techniques  for  title  clearance, 
mortgage  foreclosure,  and  the  handling  of  tax-delin- 
quent property;  in  the  third,  of  rationalizing  the  whole 
local  taxation  system,  including  assessments,  levy,  and 
collection,  especially  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  a 
greater  share  of  tax  revenue  from  the  community- 
created  values  in  land  itself. 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

1.  We  concur  in  the  recommendations  adopted  in  1935 
by  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  as  formulated 
by  its  Committee  on  Research  in  Urban  Land  Policies, 
that  every  nnniicipality,  county,  and  State  should  have 
an  official  planning  board;  that  all  such  boards  should 
be  competently  manned  and  adequately  financed;  and 
that  all  urban  territory  should  have  both  an  official  plan 
and  a  zoning  ordinance  to  control  its  future  develop- 
ment. 

2.  More  effective  limitation  of  the  height  and  bulk  of 
buildings  is  needed  and  better  regulations  affecting  set- 
backs, towers,  and  the  size  of  courts  and  yards.  In  the 
more  open  sections  of  our  municipalities,  and  particu- 
larly in  suburban  and  rural  areas,  legal  sanction  is 
needed  for  zoning  classifications  for  agriculture,  recrea- 
tion, flood  control,  forestry,  watershed  purposes,  and  the 
like.  Most  zoning  plans  should  be  restudied  and  re- 
vised so  that  the  area  of  land  allotted  for  various  uses 
corresponds  more  closely  to  the  area  likely  to  be  so  used. 

3.  The  building  and  maintaining  of  well-planned 
neighborhood  units  is  an  essential  of  rational  urban 
development.  The  basis  for  such  a  unit  and  the  space 
it  should  occupy  are  fixed  by  the  best  working  of  its  four 
major  functions :  Schools,  playgrounds,  retail  shops,  and 
residential  environment.  The  neighborhood  unit  should 
be  bounded  by  major  traffic  routes  or  other  physical  bar- 
riers, without  any  main  traffic  passing  through  it. 

4.  As  regards  the  control  of  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  subdivisions,  among  the  most  promising 
methods  appears  to  be  legislation  requiring  the  devel- 
oper, at  its  own  expense,  to  install  necessary  public  im- 
pi'ovements  such  as  sewers,  water  mains,  streets,  and 
sidewalks  as  conditions  precedent  to  the  approval  of  the 
plat,  and  to  set  aside  an  appropriate  percentage  of  the 
land  for  parks,  playgrounds,  schools,  and  other  public 
purposes.  We  endorse  legislation  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  land  by  metes  and  bounds  description,  at  least 
when  under  a  stipulated  minimum  size  (10  or  o  acres). 
We  also  recommend  refusal  of  building  permits  on  un- 
recorded sites  or  those  located  on  streets  not  approved  by 
the  planning  agency. 
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5.  Wherever  a  county  or  regional  planning  agency 
exists,  it  is  believed  better  than  such  agency  exercise 
control  of  the  planning  of  all  unincorporated  areas 
under  its  jurisdiction  than  that  the  municipality  seek 
the  power  to  pass  upon  subdivisions  beyond  its  own 
boundaries. 

6.  We  recommend  that  efforts  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  slums  and  blighted  areas  be  turned  from  debate  into 
action,  and  that  experiments  along  the  following  lines 
be  undertaken  promptly:  (a)  Action  by  official  agencies 
such  as  public-slum  reclamation  and  housing  authori- 
ties; ^  (b)  the  use  of  incidental  or  excess  condemnation 
as  a  tool  which  will  facilitate  rehabilitation;  and  (c) 
group  action  initiated  and  executed  primarily  by  the 
owners  and  others  interested  in  specific  areas. 

7.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  improve- 
ments, accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  tax  on  land  values,  would  tend  to  reduce 
speculation  in  idle  land  and  to  make  large-scale,  low- 
rent  housing  developments  more  practicable.  With  or 
without  such  change  in  the  base  of  the  real-estate  tax, 
it  is  believed  that  a  land-value  increment  tax  would  be 
desirable,  in  order  that  the  community  might  share 
moi'e  fully  and  more  equitably  in  the  values  resulting 
from  public  expenditures  and  community  growth. 
Such  an  increment  tax  might  be  levied  either  periodi- 
cally or  at  the  time  of  transfer  and  might  develop  into 
an  effective  substitute  for  the  present  practice  of  levy- 
ing special  assessments.  Taxpaying  ability,  other  than 
that  represented  by  land  ownership,  can  be  reached 
more  equitably  by  means  of  a  net  income  tax  than 
through  a  general  property  tax. 

8.  Foreclosure  methods  should  obviate  the  costly  and 
cumbersome  features  which  now  make  for  delay  and 
useless  expense;  avoid  possible  uncertainty  in  the  title; 
afford  the  mortgagee  an  efficient  remedy  against  the 
borrower  and  the  security ;  and  satisfy  the  mortgagor's 
need  for  reasonable  notice  of  sale  so  that  he  may  have 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  protect  his  equity  in  the 
property,  and  escape,  if  possible,  an  unwarranted  or 
excessive  deficiency  judgment. 

9.  The  provisions  of  city  charters  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  land  by  municipali- 
ties should  be  made  to  accord  with  the  broad  language 
contained  in  the  Model  City  Charter  advocated  by  the 
National  Municipal  League. 

10.  Studies  should  be  made  of  municipal  land  acqui- 
sition procedures  in  all  the   States,  followed  by  the 


'  Since  the  writing  of  this  report,  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority has  been  set  up  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  more  than  2."0  local 
housing  authorities  have  been  organized.  On  its  second  anniversary 
(November  1,  1939)  the  D.  S.  H.  A,  reported  that  loans  totalling 
$521,097,000,  representing  90  percent  ot  the  $579,125,000  estimated 
cost  of  296  low-rent  housing  projects,  had  been  approved  for  135 
communities.  Information  as  to  administrative  experience  in  con- 
nection with  U.  S.  H.  A.  projects  is  obtainable  from  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  OfBcials,  1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


adoption  of  charter  provisions  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  thereto,  varying  with  the  size,  needs, 
and  locations  of  municipalities,  which  will  enable  cities 
to  purchase  land  on  a  businesslike  basis  efficiently, 
quickly,  and  at  fair  prices. 

11.  State  constitutions  should  be  amended  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  excess  or  incidental  condemnation  pro- 
cedure, and  existing  amendments  which  now  iniduly 
limit  this  useful  procedure  should  be  revised. 

12.  Land  for  housing,  green  belts  or  wedges,  or  for 
other  municipal  purposes  should  be  acquired  gradually 
over  a  long  period.  A  municipal  real-estate  depart- 
ment, such  as  is  found  in  a  few  cities,  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  process. 

13.  Ways  and  means  should  be  devi.sed  for  bringing 
into  at  least  temporary  public  use  all  urban  land  which 
the  community  could  use  to  advantage  and  for  which 
private  initiative  cannot  promptly  find  desirable  uses. 
Under  such  public  ownership  or  control,  our  cities 
would  si^eedily  be  supplied,  more  adequately  than  ever 
before,  with  neighborhood  parks  and  playgrounds, 
public  golf  courses,  allotment  gardens,  parking  spaces, 
artificial  lakes,  town  forests,  and  other  opportunities 
for  recreation,  culture,  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

14.  Studies  should  be  made  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, among  others : 

(a)  Effects  on  land  values  and  land  prices  of:  (1) 
Various  types  of  public  improvements,  (2)  public  con- 
trol of  land  uses  through  zoning  ordinances  and  other- 
wise, (3)  increases  and  decreases  in  city  population, 
(4)  centralization  and  decentralization  of  business  and 
apartment  house  districts,  and  (5)  increased  efficiency 
in  industry  and  agriculture,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  produce 
greater  wealth  per  unit  of  land. 

{h)  Long-term  leaseholds  in  American  cities. 

(e)  The  interrelationship  of  different  lending  pol- 
icies on  the  use  of  land. 

{d)  Construction  problems,  such  as  the  place  of 
natural  illumination  in  different  types  of  buildings; 
scientific  housing  standards  for  regions  having  differ- 
ent climatic  conditions;  and  the  possible  effects  of 
recent  developments  in  building  materials  and  meth- 
ods, including  prefabricated,  rebuildable,  and  mobile 
houses. 

{e)  The  desirability  and  possible  effects  of  obso- 
lescence insurance,  or  "property-life  insurance,"  as  a 
device  for  minimizing  future  urban  blight. 

(/)  The  blighting  effects  of  major  traffic  routes, 
bridge  ajjproaches,  elevated  highways,  express  high- 
ways in  residential  districts,  etc.,  and  how  such  effects 
may  be  overcome. 

{§)  Experience  throughout  the  world  with  various 
methods  of  financing  public  improvements,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  added  site  values  or  ground  rents 
which  such  improvements  create. 


PART    III— SECTION     1 
LAND    POLICIES    AND    LAND    USES    WHICH    AFFECT    RATIONAL 

URBAN    DEVELOPMENT 


Wildcat  Speculation  and  Frenzied  City  Growth 

Since  tlie  days  of  William  Penn,  who  gave  a  bonus 
of  a  city  block  in  Philadelphia  to  every  purchaser  of 
1,000  acres  of  farm  land  outside  the  city,  land  gambling 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  development  and  exploi- 
tation of  many  American  cities.  Speculative  land 
booms,  however,  are  seldom  generated  by  the  indige- 
nous inhabitants  and  local  capital  of  a  city;  to  foment 
a  good-sized  boom  requires  the  invasion  of  both  men 
and  money  from  other  places. 

If  there  is  no  such  influx  of  cash  and  customers  into 
a  community,  land  prices  generally  follow  a  more 
nomial,  steady  course,  rising  or  falling  with  reasonable 
relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  and 
earning  power  of  the  population.  The  invasion  of  new 
thousands  seeking  permanent  homes  or  of  other  thou- 
sands seeking  speculative  profits  changes  all  this. 
Land  prices  then  begin  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  con- 
tinued rapid  growth ;  the  speculative  pendulum  swings 
entirely  too  far;  all  sight  is  lost  of  land  values  based 
on  nonspeculative  demand  and  reasonable  use.  The 
sky  is  the  limit;  until,  at  last,  the  props  are  knocked 
from  under  the  whole  dizzy  structure  of  fictitious 
prices  and  the  conununity  staggers  amidst  the  wreck- 
age of  debt,  unpaid  taxes,  defaults,  and  bankruptcies 
following  the  collapse.  Such  have  been  the  too  com- 
mon occurrences  which  have  made  real-estate  booms 
among  the  most  sordid  chapters  in  urban  history. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  community  that  has  escaped. 

Speculation  in  Outlying  Areas 

If  land  were  allowed  to  ripen  rationally  and  were 
taxed  equitably,  there  would  be  a  steady  or  orderly 
accretion  to  the  area  of  a  city.  It  would  grow,  inso- 
far as  natural  barriers  did  not  prevent,  with  few  gaps 
from  the  center  to  the  rim.  Such  growth  as  occurred 
would  be  mainly  circumferential,  distributed  in  suc- 
cessive rings  or  belts  on  the  periphery  of  the  city  and 
bearing  a  logical  relationship  to  the  city's  core. 

This  natural  process  is  upset  by  wildcat  speculation. 
Land  brought  into  the  market  bears  little  relationship 
to  the  normal  development  of  the  community.  To  the 
speculative  developer,  a  quick  profit  is  far  more  ui-gent 
than  a  big  profit ;  for  if  too  long  deferred,  even  an 
apparently  big  pi'ofit  is  actually  a  loss,  because  of 
accumulated  interest  and  taxes.  If  the  speculator  can 
buy  land  at  or  near  its  basic  agricultural  value  and 
then  through  a  high-pressure  sales  campaign  market 


his  lots  to  prospective  home  builders,  he  may  be  able 
to  "jump"  10,  20,  30,  or  more  years  in  the  natural 
ripening  of  the  land. 

Premature  Subdivisions 

No  one  who  has  travelled  to  any  extent  by  motorcar 
or  railroad  through  the  United  States  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  M-ith  the  widespread  occurrence  of  prema- 
ture subdivisions.  In  1915  and  1916,  and  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  during  the  1920's,  for  miles  outside  of  De- 
troit and  even  out  as  far  as  Pontiac  and  Flint,  there 
were  to  be  found  row  upon  row  of  alleged  building  lots 
on  street  after  street  that  had  no  other  reason  for  being 
than  that  they  intersected  some  main  line  highway  or 
interurban  electric  route  connecting  with  the  center  of 
Detroit.  These  lots  were  in  many  instances  only  staked 
out  on  the  land.  Street  improvements,  sidewalks,  and 
gutters  were  usually  missing  or  were  confined  to  con- 
crete gutters  and  curbs  with  a  strip  of  cinders  between 
them  to  represent  a  street.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  the  white  painted  posts  bearing  street  names 
sti'etched  out  in  all  directions,  a  band  sometimes  a  mile 
or  more  in  width  along  the  traffic  artery. 

The  experience  of  Detroit  has  by  no  means  been 
unique.  Of  Cleveland's  375,000  lots,  175,000  were  va- 
cant in  1929  "and  their  absorption,"  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  "will  be  measured  in  generations 
rather  than  in  years."  Chicago  was  said  to  have 
enough  platted  suburban  land  5  years  ago  to  house 
18,000,000  people.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  total 
platted  area  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  and  53  percent  of  the 
platted  land  through  Los  Angeles  County  have  been 
reported  as  vacant.  Fifty  percent  of  the  land  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  stands  empty,  66.6  percent  of  the  lot  area 
of  Duluth  and  30  percent  of  the  lot  area  of  El  Paso  are 
in  the  same  state.^  Outside  of  St.  Louis,  there  are  over 
100,000  vacant  lots.= 

In  the  twenties  in  Florida,  the  story  was  repeated 
with  added  embellishments.  Because  sand  was  so  plen- 
tiful and  the  gambling  fever  so  high,  the  confident 
Florida  si^eculators  formed  new  local  governments  or 
persuaded  the  existing  agencies  to  incur  debts  to  build 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters,  to  install  good  gravel  or 
even  concrete  roadways,  to  erect  ornamental  street 
lighting  standards,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  vast  pop- 


'  Housinn  America,  by  the  Editors  of  Fortune. 

» Regional  Planninn,  Part  II,  St.  Louis  Region,  National   Rpsoarces 
Committee.  1936,  page  22. 
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Illation  that  never  came.  Ten  years  later,  the  visitor  to 
these  needless  subdivisions  found  these  streets  weed- 
grown  and  dreary.  Broken  lights  or  overturned  stand- 
ards lay  hidden  in  the  brush.  Weeds  grew  waist  high 
or  water  stood  ankle  deep  on  manj'  a  lot  that  had  been 
bandied  about  in  the  local  real  estate  offices  for  ex- 
orbitant prices.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
laud  subdivided  during  the  Florida  boom  was  sufficient 
to  house  the  population  of  the  whole  United  States. 

In  the  great  metropolitan  area  about  the  port  of  New 
York,  similar  premature  subdivisions  tell  the  same 
storj'.  In  Bergen  County,  X.  J.,  a  boom  developed  as 
a  result  of  the  announcement  of  plans  for  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  For  miles  in  all  directions  from 
the  Jersey  bridgehead,  feverish  speculation  took  place. 
Farms  were  cut  up  into  ijajjer  streets,  lots  were  sold  by 
high  pressure  mail  campaigns  and  at  public  auction, 
and  the  whole  countrj-side  was  platted.  One  may  still 
see  today  row  upon  row  of  vacant  lots  on  nonexistent 
streets  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  clutter  up  the 
tax  books  with  arrearages. 

On  Long  Island,  there  are  enough  lots  staked  off  to 
make  suburbanites  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  bor- 


oughs of  New  York.  The  town  of  Islip  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  folly  of  such  practices.  Although 
there  were  in  1926  some  20,000  lots  hanging  in  the  mar- 
ket in  such  a  forlorn  condition  that  their  owners  had 
ceased  paying  taxes  upon  them,  some  9,000  new  lots 
were  platted  in  the  course  of  18  months.  As  a  result, 
the  real-estate  inarket  was  trying  to  move  about  four 
times  as  many  lots  as  there  were  then  families  in  the 
town.  In  spite  of  this,  in  the  15  months  ending  in 
March  1927,  some  fiftj-  estates  were  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  this  general  area  for  future  subdivision,  not- 
withstanding that  large  tracts  of  land'nearer  the  popu- 
lated areas  or  interspersed  between  them  were  already 
subdivided,  largely  served  by  paved  streets,  sewers,  and 
water  mains,  and  still  very  sparsely  occupied.  In  nine- 
teen developments  in  this  section  of  Long  Island  by 
July  1926,  40,587  out  of  86,349  lots  had  become  county 
lands  by  reason  of  unpaid  taxes,  but  still  the  process 
of  throwing  on  the  market  new  premature  subdivisions 
went  on.^ 


'Regional  Survey  of  Hew  York  and  Its  Environs.     Volume  II,  pages 
170-3. 
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From  Lawrence  M.  Orton  in  T?ie  American  City  for  June  1934 

FiGCRE  41.— This  map  and  the  two  charts  on  the  following  page  are  based  on  an  analysis  by  Harold  M.  Lewis,  engineer  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  of  New  York 
City,  showing  that  of  5,528  square  miles  in  the  region  mapped,  while  only  percent  is  now  devoted  to  close  residential  use,  an  additional  14  percent,  or  754  square  miles,  is 
available  and  suitable  for  such  use,  but  that  less  than  a  third  of  this  land  is  likely  ever  to  be  required  for  residence. 

Thus  even  In  the  densely  populated  New  York  region,  if  the  optimistic  estimate  of  a  total  population  of  16,000,000  should  ultimately  be  reached,  proper  planning  and  pro- 
tection could  provide  ample  room  for  agriculture,  forestry,  golf  and  country  clubs,  private  estates,  airports,  institutions  and  other  uses  that  require  little  if  any  buildins  develop- 
ment. 
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In  New  Jersey,  east  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  the  cas- 
ual stroller  who  leaves  the  main  highway  to  roam  the 
untilled  areas  just  to  the  north,  will  find  among  the 
underlirush  the  crumbling  remains  of  concrete  side- 
walks thinly  laid  over  once  fertile  farmland  regardless 
of  need  or  topography.*  In  Putnam  Countj-  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
along  the  Xew  Jersey  coast,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  20-  and  25-foot  lots  have  been  sold  by  newspapers  as 
part  of  their  subscription  campaigns.  Ten  and  twenty 
vears  later  the  scattered  dwellings  or  bun<ralows  in 


*  md.,  Volume  II,  page  232. 


these  orphaned  subdivisions  look  grimly  out  over  their 
neighbors'  weed-grown  lots  and  clamor  for  street  and 
maintenance  services  that  cannot  jjossibly  be  justified 
by  the  spares  population. 

These  random  illustrations  are  samples  of  the 
process  that  has  taken  place  in  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  fever  of  land  speculation,  of  try- 
ing to  sell  at  an  artificially  high  price  land  that  might 
at  some  remote  future  time  have  genuine  value  from 
the  outward  thrust  of  population,  has  permeated  the 
fibre  of  every  portion  of  the  country.  Few  have 
paused  to  estimate  the  rate  of  possible  future  growth. 
It  Mas  assumed  by  the  land  peddler  and  his  gullible 
purchasers  that  population  increase  was  inevitable, 
that  the  quick  way  to  riches  was  to  buy  land  and  await 
the  onward  march  of  development,  to  sell  at  a  high 
price  and  buy  again. 

Poorly  Planned  Subdivisions 

In  the  1932  report  of  the  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion of  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy 
wrote : 


O        5       10       15  "  20     25      30     35     40     Ab     50      55      60  &  OVER 
DISTANCE   IN    MILES    FROM    NEW    YORK,    CITY    HALL 

From  Lawrence  M.  Ortoo  in  The  Anunean  City  for  June  1934 

Figure  42 
106009 — tl 15 
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From  Lawrence  ^t.  Orton  in  The  American  CUu  tor  June  1034 
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A  subdivision  is  not  merely  a  means  of  marketing  land; 
it  is  far  more,  a  process  in  community  building.  All  the 
flurry  of  subdivision  sales,  all  the  financial  considerations 
involved  at  the  time,  all  the  huge  importance  of  immediate 
details — these  are  infinitesimal  factors  in  the  ultimate  result, 
which  is  the  addition  of  an  integral  part  of  the  community, 
a  part,  which,  once  established  in  the  comparative  flash  of 
time  involved,  is  fixed  as  to  its  physical  framework  and  per- 
manently marked  in  its  character.  The  fleeting  economic 
effect  of  the  act  of  subdividing  gives  way  to  the  permanent, 
inexorable  economic  and  social  effect  of  the  subdivision  as  a 
part  of  the  form  and  life  of  the  community. 

The  manner  in  which  an  area  is  subdivided  affects 
intimately  such  considerations  as  the  safety  and  mo- 
bility of  jjedestrian  traffic,  the  drainage  and  sewerage 
of  that  and  surrounding  areas,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  public  improvements,  the  density  and  sparsity  of 
population,  the  social  environment  of  the  future  in- 
habitants, and  even  the  solvency  of  the  prospective 
residents.  Concerning  the  results  of  ignoring  such 
considerations  as  these,  Kobert  Whitten,  in  Neighbor- 
hoods of  Small  HoTTves,  writes :  ° 

The  present  ordinary  street  and  block  pattern  for  residential 
neighborhoods  is  wasteful  in  its  street  and  utility  require- 
ments. From  15  to  40  percent  of  the  money  expended  for 
street  improvements  can  be  saved  by  careful  planning.  From 
15  to  30  percent  of  the  gross  land  area  now  inefliciently  used 
or  wasted  can  be  devoted  to  interior-block  and  neighborhood 
parks  without  any  additional  cost  of  land. 

The  saving  in  street  length  effected  by  careful  planning  will 
mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the  city  for  water  mains  and 
other  improvements  paid  for  directly  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
general  funds,  and  will  effect  a  very  much  greater  annual 
saving   in   expenditures  for  the   maintenance   of  streets   and 


utilities.  The  cleaning,  repairing,  and  reconstructing  of  25  to 
50  percent  more  paved  street  surface  than  is  necessary  with 
good  planning,  is  a  very  important  item  in  municipal  finance. 

Many  subdivisions,  furthermore,  have  been  laid  out 
without  any  relation  to  adjacent  subdivisions  or  to  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  city.  In  this  regard, 
Clarence  Arthur  Perry  writes :  * 

Most  of  the  existing  urban  neighborhoods  are  collections  of 
several  real-estate  developments.  Like  rolled  snowballs,  they 
have  grown  by  accretion.  Usually  each  parcel  of  acreage 
was  subdivided  by  a  different  individual,  who  followed  the 
street  pattern  laid  down  by  his  forefathers  and  gave  no 
thought  to  the  location  of  the  school  or  the  need  for  local 
shops.  .  .  .  Playgrounds  were  not  usually  thought  of  at  all 
until  the  section  was  completely  built  up  and  congestion  com- 
pelled a  consideration  of  the  children's  needs. 

In  some  subdivisions,  utter  disregard  of  topography 
in  the  lay-out  of  the  streets  requires  at  a  later  date, 
where  sewers  are  installed,  costly  booster  pumps  or 
tunneling  operations  to  make  effective  drainage  pos- 
sible. Moreover,  such  monotonous  gridiron  develop- 
ments in  rolling  country  make  for  costly  maintenance 
charges,  excessive  run-off,  erosion,  and  ,(wastage  of 
storm  waters.  They  entail  expensive  cuts  and  fills,  are 
wasteful  of  land,  and  promote  an  arbitrary  and  need- 
less congestion  of  population  wherever  population  does 
develop.  In  some  towns  subject  to  hazardous  winter 
conditions  of  snow  and  ice,  streets  with  grades  of  15 
to  30  percent  present  a  problem  that  frightens  away 
any  buyer  with  the  ability  to  imagine  the  conditions 
of  winter  driving  in  such  an  area. 


'  Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  III,  p.  80. 


'  Regional    Sitrvey   of  Netc    York    and  Its   Environs. 
28-29. 
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From  The  American  Citv  for  December  1933 

FIGVBE  a. — A  square  mile  of  urban  land  in  New  Jersey  and  how  it  might  have  been  plaimed 
This  study,  reported  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  in  its  First  Annual  Report  of  Progress  (Issued  in  November  1936)  shows  in  Plan  "A"  a  typical  square  mUe 
in  a  New  Jersey  city  and  in  Plan  "B"  the  same  area  redesigned.  If  there  had  been  foresight  enough  to  adopt  such  a  plan  prior  to  the  development  of  the  area,  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  more  than  26  percent  in  the  street  mUeage  without  appreciable  loss  of  saleable  area  or  frontage,  and  nearly  60  acres  of  park  and  playground  areas  would  have 
been  gained 
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Compared  with  well-planned  subdivisions  that  take 
advantage  of  topography,  minimize  costs  of  cuts  and 
fills,  provide  si^aciousness  with  economy  of  land  de- 
velopment, and  otherwise  preserve  the  amenities  of 
the  site,  subdivisions  of  the  gridiron  type  stand  little 
chance  in  competition  as  a  permanent  development. 
The  only  excuse  for  their  being  is  that  the  urban 
public  understands  a  rectangular  building  plot  or  lot 
and  believes  that  any  other  type  of  development  is 
exclusively  for  the  rich  or  well-to-do  and  therefore 
has  but  a  limited  market.  In  flat  areas,  the  gridiron 
patterns,  while  deadly  in  its  monotony,  does  not  suffer 
as  much  from  increased  costs  of  construction  and 
maintenance  as  it  does  when  superimposed  on  rolling 
or  rugged  topogi-aphy.  However,  even  on  these  flatter 
areas  its  dreary  lack  of  imagination  handicaps  it  per- 
manently in  compai'ison  with  better  planned  areas. 

Indeed,  many  areas  owe  their  present  blight  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  originally  platted.  For 
example,  inattention  to  the  important  matter  of  drain- 
age in  the  original  subdivision  has  cursed  thousands 
of  homes  with  wet  cellars.  A  miserly  allotment  of 
building  sites  has  forced  the  adoption  of  an  unwhole- 
some building  plan,  with  the  result  that  innumerable 
families  live  in  dark  and  dingy  rooms.  Traffic  con- 
gestion with  all  its  inexorable  toll  in  life,  limb,  and 
time  is  to  a  great  extent  traceable  to  the  bad  lay-out 
of  streets  in  the  original  subdivisions.  Nearly  every 
urban  problem  is  related  to  the  gi'ound  plan  of  the 
city;  subdivisions  lay  down  the  permanent  basis  of 
that  plan  and  therefore  permanently  affect  the  future 
well-being  of  the  community.  Not  to  control  the  lay- 
out of  the  vacant  tracts  which  will  sometime  become 
parts  of  the  built-up  area  is  abject  surrender  to  chaos 
and  anarchy  in  urban  development.^ 

Speculation  in  Improved  Lands 

Much  wildcat  speculation  in  land  values  has  been 
at  the  edges  of  cities.  Extensive  as  such  speculation 
has  been,  that  in  lands  previously  subdivided  has  often 
been  far  greater.  The  technique  of  this  speculation, 
however,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  new  lots. 
Tlie  game  here,  too,  contemplates  "rushing"  the  un- 
earned increment  by  anticipating  requirements  of  the 
urban  community  many  years  in  advance,  but  it  is 
played  a  little  more  subtly;  it  involves,  because  of  the 
bigger  stakes,  the  exploitation  of  a  somewhat  more 
sophisticated  gi'oup  in  the  social  scale  than  does  the 
wholesale  marketing  of  the  comparatively  cheap  sub- 
urban lot.  This  exploitation,  implemented  with  shoddy 
construction  and  racketeering  in  a  dozen  different 
ways,  almost  always  used  such  tools  as  the  too  high 


'  For  later  data  see  Premature  SubdivMon  and  Its  Conaequenccs,  by 
Philip  n.  Cornick,  published  1938  by  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Council,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


building,  the  building  occupying  most  or  all  of  the 
lot,  the  large  multifamily  house,  the  crowded  tene- 
ment, and,  in  unzoned  cities,  the  out-of-place  store, 
filling  station,  or  apartment  in  a  single-family  resi- 
dence district. 

Overdevelopment  paid  and  paid  handsomely,  as  long 
as  the  speculator  did  not  overstay  Ms  market.  Quick 
profits ;  a  new  development ;  another  quick  sale ;  repeat — 
this  was  the  standard  formula  for  the  most  lucrative 
practice.  When  entire  districts  stood  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  completely  ruined,  apologists  for  the  order  as- 
suaged the  few  inarticulate  protests  by  adducing  the 
high  land  prices — the  very  product  of  their  own  specu- 
lation— as  a  justification,  indeed,  as  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity, for  their  practice.  They  are  not  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  land  speculation,  because  of  the  fixed  quan- 
tity and  immobile  quality  of  land,  creates  evils  of  much 
longer  duration  than  arise  from  speculation  in  the 
replaceable  products  of  labor. 

Under-use  and  Over-use  of  Land 

The  culprits  among  land  speculatoi-s,  therefore,  are  not 
only  those  who  use  their  property  inadequately  but  also 
those  who  are  so  anxious  for  profits  that  they  over- 
develop their  land  and  put  it  to  an  undesirable,  if  not  an 
antisocial,  use.  The  vacant  land  which  should  be  built 
upon,  as  well  as  the  under-improved  land  which  should 
be  more  fully  develoi^ed,  are  both  in  part  the  results  of 
this  overdevelopment.  The  100-story  office  building, 
the  40-story  hotel,  the  20-story  loft,  and  the  15-story 
apartment  house  concentrate  so  many  of  the  activities  of 
the  community  in  a  small  area  that  they,  for  many  years, 
hold  in  abeyance  the  use  of  other  land  which,  except  for 
this  overdevelopment,  is  rotten  ripe  for  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  continued  financial  success  of  such  structures 
is  often  dependent  on  the  unimprovement  or  under- 
improvement  of  neighboring  properties.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  catastrophic  to  the  light  and  air  of  many  of 
these  buildings  when  an  adjoining  lot,  heretofore  either 
vacant  or  occupied  by  a  small  building,  is  "improved"  in 
the  same  intensive  manner  as  the  lots  already  so  devel- 
oped. In  deploring  the  vacant  city  lot  in  built-up  sec- 
tions, we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  vacant  through  no  fault  of  its  owner ;  and 
we  should  put  the  chief  blame  on  our  lack  of  an  adequate 
zoning  ordinance.  We  might  also  admit  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  such  a  vacant  or  under-improved  lot 
performs  a  fuller  measure  of  public  service  in  admitting 
adequate  light  and  air  to  a  neighboring  building  that 
"sweats"  the  ground  than  by  being  improved  with  a 
similar  building.  Were  it  so  improved,  there  would  be 
two,  possibly  three  or  more,  buildings  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  dark  and  semidark  rooms  where  today  there  is 
none. 
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Peripheral  Growth  and  Urban  Blight 

When  the  motor  car  and  the  motor  highway  made 
the  confining  of  urban  population  within  city  bound- 
aries increasingly  difficult,  the  resulting  centrifugal 
movement  brought  botli  benefit  and  blight  to  metro- 
politan regions. 

In  the  outl3ang  ai-eas,  better  housing  and  more  spa- 
cious surroundings  have  been  provided  for  thousands 
of  former  citj^  dwellers.  To  the  older  sections  has 
come  a  gradual  thinning  of  undesirable  population 
densities.  These  benefits,  however,  have  been  accom- 
panied, almost  invariably,  by  a  disintegration  in  the 
older  residential  areas  of  the  city  and  by  resulting 
economic  and  social  costs  of  serious  and  increasing 
magnitude. 

In  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  the  population  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  along  the  river  decreased  by  over 
50,000  between  1910  and  1930.  The  proportion  of  total 
city  area  losing  population  increased  from  13  percent 
for  1910-20  to  26  percent  for  1920-30.  In  the  older 
sections  of  the  city,  many  buildings  have  been  torn 
down,  and  vacancies  stand  at  22  percent  for  those 
buildings  still  standing.  An  incidental  benefit  has 
heen  the  virtual  disappearance  of  densities  in  excess 
of  80  laersons  per  gross  acre;  but  the  dilapidation  of 
the  remaining  buildings  and  the  blight  of  the  neigh- 
"borhood  are  such  that  one-third  of  the  people  now 
living  in  those  buildings  were  reported  as  wishing  to 
move  out  when  circumstances  permit.^ 

The  spreading  paralysis  of  blight  is  often  the  direct 
result  of  misdirected  effort  in  developing  a  city.  In- 
stead of  modernizing  old  buildings,  keeping  them  in 
good  repair,  and,  when  too  obsolete  for  this  treatment, 
supplanting  them  with  well-designed  structures  com- 
porting with  the  character  and  needs  of  the  district, 
builders  have  neglected  the  central  districts  in  favor 
of  the  suburbs,  thus  allowing  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  to  become  progressively  worse.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  intensified  by  the  hope  of  increased  land 
values  for  other  uses,  because  of  which  many  property 
owners  refrain  from  repairing  or  modernizing  exist- 
ing buildings.  Moreover,  because  of  the  greater  ease 
of  acquiring  land  in  outlying  sections  as  against  down- 
town sections,  such  areas  have  often  been  unduly 
favored  with  new  schoolhouses  and  new  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Failure  of  the  city  administration  to 
bring  about  the  provision  of  parking  spaces  for  auto- 
mobiles off  the  public  streets  has  also  been  accompanied 
\)\  incalculable  harm  to  the  residential  character  of 
neighborhoods  bordering  upon  the  downtown  business 
district.  That  the  best  elements  of  the  population 
should,  as  a  consequence,  desert  these  districts  is  not  at 


all  surprising.  The  results  of  this  neglect  are  quite 
sobering — falling  values,  wiped-out  equities,  foreclosed 
mortgages,  and  decadent  neighborhoods  with  a  steady 
deterioration  in  botli  their  physical  and  moral  atraos- 
l^heres. 

Rapitl  development  of  the  periphery  and  accompa- 
nying urban  blight  in  older  sections  make  for  a  two- 
fold cost  to  the  city — the  cost  of  maintaining  decaying 
areas  unable  to  bear  their  appropriate  share  of  the 
lax  burden,  and  the  cost  of  providing  new  facilities 
required  by  people  to  escape  from  decaying  areas. 
The  syphoning  out  of  population  often  leaves  behind 
unused  schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  utilities  that 
must  be  furnished  at  great  cost  to  the  new  suburbs. 
Witness  the  fact  that  New  York  City  has  more  school 
seats  than  children,  but  the  seats  are  not  properly 
distributed.*  Some  way  must  be  found  to  rehabilitate 
these  areas  and  thus  revive  their  economic  usefulness 
and  that  of  existing  public  utilities. 

Lack  of  Neighborhood  Planning 

Great  waste  of  human  life  and  money  is  chargeable 
to  unsolved  traffic  problems.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  traffic  congestion  in  Manhattan  costs  $500,000  per 
day.  This  waste  is  not  confined  to  the  lai'ge  cities. 
Through  careful  observation  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  congestion  costs  $35,000  per 
day;  in  Cincinnati,  $100,000  per  day."  The  loss  of  life 
from  traffic  accidents  has  been  brought  into  promi- 
nence, and  campaigns  for  amelioration  are  gaining. 
Few  realize  that  an  outmoded  sti'eet  system,  due  to 
inadequate  or  complete  absence  of  neighborhood  plan- 
ning, is  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  this  unnecessary 
waste. 

Lack  of  neighborhood  planning  and  control  has  per- 
mitted the  sporadic  intrusion  of  business  and  industry 
into  residence  districts.  In  nearly  every  large  city, 
such  invasion  has  cost  owners  immense  sums  in  depre- 
ciated proijerty  values;  and  all  too  frequently  a  con- 
comitant i-esult  has  been  the  infection  of  blight,  which 
has,  in  time,  plunged  what  was  once  an  attractive 
residence  locality  into  a  decaying  slum. 

Housing  misplaced  with  reference  to  industry  con- 
stitutes another  major  problem  in  nearly  every  city 
having  any  considerable  number  of  heavy  or  nuisance 
industries.  Dwellings  constructed  between  bleak  rail- 
way yards  or  in  the  midst  of  huge  factories  belching 
noxious  fumes  or  clouds  of  smoke  and  soot  are  destined 
to  become  future  slums.  Stray  dwellings  in  such  sec- 
tions are,  moreover,  not  only  out  of  place  as  homes; 
they  actually  prejudice  the  highest  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  community.     Lack  of  control  of  neighbor- 


'  t/r6on  Land  Policy,  St.  Louis,  Mo.      (Prelimiuary  Draft)    City  Plan 
Commission,  Harland  Bartliolomew,  Engineer,  September  1936. 


"  Report  of  Board  of  Education  of  yew  York.  N.  Y.,  for  1935. 
^"Regional  Survey  of  Netp  York  and  Its  Environs,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  60. 
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hood  environment  has  been  one  factor  causing 
■wholesale  migration  which  the  city  has  been  unable  to 
foresee  or  prevent. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  urban  area  in  a  condition  of  transition  and 
blight  is  highlj'  questionable.  Blight,  it  has  been 
said,  is  both  self-perpetuating  and  creative  of  more 
blight.  The  vicious  circle  of  increased  intensity 
of  use  causing  increased  land  prices,  followed  by 
further  intensity  of  use,  has  been  observed  by  many 
to  be  a  fundamental  phenomenon  of  blight.  The  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  may  be  envisioned  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  blighted  areas  of  the  average  large 
city  have  been  variously  estimated  as  covering  six  or 
more  times  as  much  land  as  slums.  These  blighted 
areas  are  recognized  as  the  reservoir  from  which  slums 
are  often  created.  Their  potential  power  for  rapid 
decay  is  admitted. 

The  slum  is  often  a  former  blighted  area  which  has 
waited  in  vain  for  deliverance  by  high  land  prices  for 
commercial  or  other  uses.  Others  are  simply  blighted 
areas  that  have  fallen  into  further  decay  because  of 
the  individual  owner's  inability  to  rescue  his  properties 
from  the  influence  of  surrounding  environment.  Both 
types  of  areas  looked  to  the  speculator  for  salvation; 
and  both  have  been  disappointed.^^ 

The  abundant  facilities  and  convenient  location  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas  often  make  them  particularly 
desirable  for  rehabilitation.  Neighborhood  decay, 
however,  makes  it  uneconomic  to  improve  on  a  small 
scale  because  of  the  effect  of  surrounding  conditions. 
In  discussing  the  futility  of  improvement  except 
through  large-scale  effort,  Tracy  B.  Augur  says :  ^- 

Unfortunately  the  forces  that  tend  to  depreciate  and  destroy 
residential  areas  are  inherent  in  the  present-day  composition 
of  cities.  They  are  embedded  in  the  physical  structure  and  in 
the  social  institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  it.  They  are  too 
deep-rooted  to  be  counteracted  by  small  measures.  Five  acres 
of  new  buildings  set  down  midst  five  square  miles  of  blight 
have  just  about  1  in  CAQ  chances  of  resisting  the  blight  them- 
selves. Unless  quickly  bolstered  by  reinforcements,  or  sup- 
ported by  most  unusual  ( onditions  of  site,  composition,  and  sus- 
tained good  management,  they  can  be  counted  on  for  only  a 
momentary  flash  before  starting  on  the  primrose  path  to 
slumdom. 

Slum  clearance  is  not  a  matter  of  tearing  down  buildings; 
it  is  a  matter  of  eradicating  an  environment  that  has  proven 
bad  for  those  who  live  in  it,  and  dangerous  to  the  community 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Tlie  minimum  in  site  planning  for  new 
housing  is  a  wholesome  urban  environment.  This  may  only  be 
insured  by  providing  a  unit  of  urban  life  that  is  capable  of 
maintaining  itself,  that  has  the  internal  strength  to  defend 
itself  against  whatever  adverse  pressure  its  surroundings  may 


exert :  a  residential  cell  capable  of  building  up  so  strong  a 
community  life  within  it.self  that  it  would  be  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  tendencies  to  depreciation  and  disintegration  that  might 
take  place  in  the  city  about  it. 

Difficulty  of  Assembly  of  Large  Urban  Land  Areas 

In  attempts  to  assemble  large  areas  of  urban  land 
for  low-rent  housing  developments,  recreation  areas, 
and  other  socially  useful  purposes,  the  significant  types 
of  obstacles  include  the  unwilling  seller,  exorbitant 
asking  prices  often  due  to  the  provisions  of  ziming 
ordinances,  curbstone  brokers,  defective  titles,  difficul- 
ties in  inaccurate  property-line  records  causing  lapping 
and  gaps,  ownerships  in  litigation,  going  business 
houses  requiring  compensation  for  good-will  in  addi- 
tion to  the  real  estate,  conscientious  objectors  (some- 
times referred  to  as  sentimental  attachments),  unex- 
pired long-term  leases,  organized  opposition,  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  many  different  nationalities,  and  un- 
favorable political  sentiment. 

Hold-outs,  those  who  refuse  to  sell  except  for  arbi- 
trary or  unreasonably  high  prices,  have  long  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  problem.  The  Housing 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  assem- 
bling sites  in  large  cities  found  that  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  owners  were  in  the  "hold-out"  class, 
often  due  to  the  activity  of  a  few  unscrupulous  law- 
yers. In  the  smaller  towns,  less  than  o  percent  were 
so  classified. 

Tyjjical  defects  in  titles  encountered  in  assembling 
land  are  breaks  in  the  chain  of  title,  outstanding  inter- 
ests in  one  or  more  heirs  of  a  former  owner  who  had 
failed  to  execute  a  deed  with  coheirs  divesting  them  of 
title,  unrelinquished  dower  rights,  and  mortgages,  taxes, 
judgments,  and  other  liens  totalling  in  excess  of  the 
amount  considered  reasonable  as  payment  for  the  prop- 
erty'. In  addition,  there  are  cases  where  title  is  in  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  i^erson  and  the  heirs  either  refuse 
or  are  fuiancially  unable  to  probate  the  estate,  or  where 
there  are  interests  in  the  property  outstanding  in 
minors,  or  where  deeds  in  the  chain  of  title  show  an 
erroneous  description  of  the  land  and  it  is  not  feasible 
to  cure  the  description.  There  are  also  frequent  cases 
of  irregularities  and  breaks  in  the  chain  of  title.  There 
are  cases  where  the  vendor's  title  is  based  on  a  tax  deed 
which  is  insufficient,  or  where  the  tax  title  proceedings 
are  invalid  for  want  of  proper  service  and  where  quit- 
claim deeds  cannot  be  obtained  from  persons  against 
whom  tlie  tax  sale  was  made." 

In  mail}'  cases  in  order  to  secure  good  title,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  quiet-title,  partition,  foreclosure,  or  con- 


1'  For  (leflnitions,  by  various  authorities,  of  the  distinction  between 
blightwl  arc;i.s  and  slums,  see  chapter  I.  Vrhan  Blight  and  Slums,  by 
Mabel  L.  Walker  and  ntlieis.  Harvard  Inivorsity  Press.  1938. 

'^  Piori  cilinfis,  Ji,int  .Vndonuf  Conference  on  Houaini/,  Washington, 
103,')   (pases  50-51). 


!=>  Title  to  1.'?  percent  of  lands  in  rennsylvania  are  defective  because 
of  their  failure  to  show  a  transfer  of  ownership  from  the  Coninion- 
wealth  to  the  first  individual  owner.  Monthln  llulhlin  o/  Dciiarlment 
of  Internal  Affairs,  Commonwealth  of  I'a.,  \iA,  1,  No.  4  (.Marcli  l'.)3C), 
p.  15  et  seq. 
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demnation  proceedings.  The  Housing  Division  of  tlie 
Public  Works  Administration  reported  that  in  its  expe- 
rience there  had  been  no  instance  encountered  in  which 
the  owner  of  a  parcel  of  land  was  not  ultimately  able,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  or  number  of  defects  in  the  title,  to 
convey  to  the  Federal  Government  a  title  satisfactory  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Slum  and  blighted  areas  are  in  numerous  ownerships, 
whereas  vacant  or  unimproved  districts  are  frequently 
owned  by  one  or  a  few  parties.  In  the  former  class, 
there  are  usually  numerous  conveyances  through  a  long 
period  of  years,  naturally  resulting  in  more  defects  than 
in  cases  of  vacant  areas  where  the  exchanges  have  been 
fewer. 

There  are  many  home  owners  who  have  acquired  their 
property  through  savings  over  a  long  period  of  years  or 
whose  property  has  been  in  the  same  family  for  several 
generations.  These  "conscientious  objectors"  desire  to 
I'emain  where  they  are,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  price.  As  a  practical  proposition,  these  con- 
siderations do  not  make  the  property  more  valuable 
to  the  purchasing  agency,  and  these  situations  require  a 
delicate  handling. 

The  difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  the  unwill- 
ing sellers,  curbstone  brokers,  organized  opposition, 
many  nationalities,  and  unfavorable  political  sentiment 
must  be  dealt  with  as  problems  requiring  the  utmost 
skill  in  the  technique  of  land  assembly.  If  the  exercise 
of  that  technique  fails  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  condem- 
nation proceedings. 

Adequate  Use  of  Land  in  Private  and 
Public  Ownership 

Every  plot  of  ground  not  put  to,  or  reserved  for,  its 
most  apjjropriate  use  constitutes  in  effect  so  much  of  a 
drag  upon  national  urban  development.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  no  city  can  afford  to  ignore  the  maimer  in 
which  privately-owned  land  within  its  borders  is  used 
and  the  restrictions  on  its  best  use.  This  means  that 
matters  relating  to  the  examination  of  title,  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  real  estate,  mortgage  loans  made  to  finance 
construction  of  new  buildings  or  transfers  of  property, 
the  lending  policies  of  financial  institutions,  the  fore- 
closure of  defaulted  mortgages  and  defaulted  taxes,  and 
the  limitation  of  long-term  leaseholds  become  problems 
vested  with  a  public  interest;  for  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  are  solved  may  have  the  most  jirofound  effect  upon 
the  development  of  the  community.  Under  our  system 
of  land  tenure,  the  value  of  land  depends  greatly  on  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  bought  and  sold  or  mortgaged. 
A  parcel  having  a  cloud  upon  its  title  is  quite  sterilized 
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as  to  marketability  and  as  to  development,  too,  for  no 
mortgage  loan  will  be  made  upon  an  unmarketable 
parcel. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  often  a  major  in- 
fluence upon  the  prosperity  of  different  sections  within 
a  city  and,  at  times,  even  of  the  community,  condition- 
ing the  mobility  and,  therefore,  the  availability  of  land 
for  different  uses.  This,  in  turn,  bears  directly  upon 
the  rational  development  of  the  city  along  desirable 
lines,  the  security  back  of  the  municipal  finances,  the 
cost  of  housing  and  building,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  acquisition  of  property  for  municipal  purposes 
and  the  use  and  disposal  of  that  property  are  hampered 
by  antiquated  provisions  of  substantive  and  procedural 
law  which  interpose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
proper  civic  development.  As  later  sections  of  this  re- 
port indicate  in  detail,  these  obstructions  are  present  in 
slow,  technical,  and  expensive  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, in  unbusinesslike  land  purchase  practices,  in 
inadequate  excess  condemnation  amendments,  and  in 
antiquated  laws  and  practices  relating  to  municipal 
acquisition  and  use  of  tax-delinquent  property. 

Nearly  every  city  owns  land  which  it  either  does 
not  use  at  all  or  puts  to  a  very  ineffective  use.  In  some 
instances,  such  land  was  acquired  in  anticipation  of 
future  needs,  as  sites  for  schools,  markets,  civic  centers, 
plazas,  parks,  playgrounds,  port  and  harbor  develop- 
ment, or  some  other  use;  and  yet  after  10,  20,  or  30 
years  the  land  still  lies  vacant  and  unused,  piling  up 
interest  charges  and  lost  taxes  to  swell  the  original  high 
cost  of  acquisition. 

There  are  other  instances  where  the  original  use  for 
which  property  was  acquired  has  been  abandoned,  and 
yet  after  many  years  the  property  has  not  been  put  to 
another  use.  Abandoned  schools,  forsaken  police  sta- 
tions, deserted  city  halls,  unused  markets,  obsolete 
stables,  rotting  wliarves,  superseded  reservoirs,  canals 
which  have  not  floated  a  tow  boat  for  50  years — such 
properties  as  these  frequently  represent  the  only  re- 
maining assets  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  large 
bond  issues  marketed  one  or  two  generations  ago. 
The  bonds  may  or  may  not  have  been  paid  off,  but 
nothing  is  being  done  to  salvage  the  present  value  of 
these  unused  properties. 

Short-sighted  economy,  parading  in  the  guise  of 
"thrift,"  "conservation,"  or  "practical  business  sense" 
and  taking  the  place  of  sound,  long-term  city  planning, 
has  usually  resulted  in  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  costs 
to  the  community.  In  too  many  cases  is  this  true  of 
property  acquired  for  public  use. 


PART    III  — SECTION    2 

REVIEW    OF    PREVAILING    URBAN    AND    SUBURBAN 

LAND    POLICIES 


Municipal  Ownership  of  Land 

Extent  of  Public  Ownership  of  Land  in  American  Cities 

Although,  even  excluding  areas  in  streets,  many 
cities  are  the  largest  single  holders  of  real  estate  within 
their  boundaries,  few  municipal  governments  know  the 
total  amoimt  of  land  they  own.  Figures  on  the 
amount  of  land  held  by  county,  State,  Federal,  and 
other  governmental  units  within  and  in  the  environs 
of  cities  are  even  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  order  to  get  information  on  this  subject  for  the 
present  study,  the  Urbanism  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  sent  questionnaires  to 
over  150  cities  throughout  the  country,  selected 
among  those  of  over  10,000  population  having  plan- 
ning bodies  which  it  was  thought  could  supply  the 
data  requested.  Eeturns  revealed  that  in  most  cities 
information  as  to  the  acreage  of  land  in  various  public 
uses  either  was  not  available  or  could  not  easily  be 
compiled.     In  other  cities,  only  part  of  the  figures 


requested  were  available.  Only  21  out  of  the  150 
cities  supplied  data  complete  and  reliable  enough  for 
consideration.^  Few  of  even  these  21  cities  were  able 
to  give  complete  data  on  land  owned  by  all  govern- 
mental units  outside  city  limits  but  within  the  met- 
ropolitan or  urbanized  areas.  Although  these  munici- 
palities admittedly  do  not  comprise  a  representative 
cross  section  of  urban  America,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  sufficiently  diverse,  both  in  size  and  geographical 
location,  to  reveal  significant  relationships.  A  table 
showing  the  amoimts  of  public  land  in  various  uses 
in  and  near  these  cities  is  included  as  an  appendix  to 
this  report. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  available  statistics,* 
until  such  time  as  more  cities  can  supply  the  neces- 


'  See  appendix. 

=  In  considering  these  findings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  great  variations  among  cities  and  that,  because  the  sampling  Is 
small,  some  special  cases  may  excessively  affect  the  computed  averages. 
Unrealistic  pictures   of  the  actual  situation   may  result,  furthermore. 
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sary  data,  we  believe  that  the  following  tentative  fintl- 
ings  are  of  significance: 

{a)  Excluding  streets  and  alleys,  most  cities  own 
from  5  to  15  percent  of  the  total  land  area  within 
their  limits.  Although  there  is  great  diversity  among 
cities,  even  of  nearly  the  same  size,  larger  cities  tend 
to  own  higher  pei'centages  of  their  areas  than  smaller 
cities.  Because  of  the  much  greater  density  of  popu- 
lation in  larger  cities,  however,  and  because  smaller 
cities  tend  to  have  more  undeveloped  territory  within 
their  limits,  smaller  cities  tend  to  own  more  land  in 
proportion  to  population  than  larger  cities.  This  pro- 
portion tends  to  drop  oft  for  cities  under  50,000 
population. 

{h)  Of  this  publicly-owned  land,  usually  well  over 
half  and  sometimes  as  high  as  three-fourths  is  used  for 


from  the  failure  of  some  of  the  cities  to  report  on  every  item,  and  the 
average  may  thus  represent  the  situation  in  only  a  very  few  cities. 
Because  of  the  highly  selective  process  by  which  these  figures  were 
obtained,  it  is  probable  that  the  21  cities  replying  are  those  in  which 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  public  land  holdings  and  in  which 
the  amounts  of  public  land  are  above  the  average.  It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  figures  here  given  represent  cities  more  plentifully 
supplied  with  public  land  than  most  American  municipalities.  Per- 
centages of  total  city  area  given  over  to  various  uses  are  hardly  com- 
parable, moreover,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  the  more  or  less 
extensive  undeveloped  areas  to  be  found  within  most  city  limits,  lu 
many  cases,  therefore,  the  adequacy  of  land  in  certain  uses  can  best 
be  judged  and  compared  between  cities  by  the  ratio  of  acreage  to 
population. 


parks  and  playgrounds.  Few  cities  have  park  and 
playground  areas  amounting  to  10  percent  of  their  total 
area,  the  proportion  frequently  considered  a  desirable 
minimum.  Larger  cities  tend  to  have  greater  propor- 
tions of  their  area  in  parks  than  smaller  cities,  although 
the  only  municipalities  listed  with  more  than  10  percent 
are  the  medium-sized  cities  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and 
Duluth,  Minn.  In  proportion  to  population,  cities  of 
medium  size  tend  to  be  most  adequately  supplied  with 
parks. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  many  cities,  park  lands  within  city 
limits  are  supplemented  by  large  tracts  of  municipal 
and  county  parks  in  the  environs.  Several  cities  own 
extensive  parks  outside  the  city  limits,  while  county 
park  systems  around  Milwaukee  and  Rochester  com- 
prise more  area  than  all  park  land  in  the  city  proper. 

{d)  Percentage  of  total  area  used  for  local  public 
education — including  schools,  libraries,  and  museums, 
but  excluding  State  universities — does  not  vary  among 
cities  as  markedly  as  park  areas,  although  the  range  is 
from  1.88  percent  for  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  0.28  percent  for 
Norwalk,  Conn.  In  general,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, the  smaller  cities  are  more  adequately  supplied 
with  school  sites. 

(f)  A  number  of  cities  own  extensive  areas  used  for 
public  enterprises  such  as  incinerators,  sewage-disposal 
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plants,  electric  liglit  and  power  plants,  waterworks, 
and  watersheds.  Although  some  cities  have  consider- 
able areas  used  for  these  purposes  within  tlieir  incorpo- 
rated limits,  the  larger  tracts  are  usually  outside. 
Providence,  E.  I.,  for  instance,  owns  outside  its  limits 
over  15,000  acres,  or  more  than  the  total  land  area 
within  its  boundaries. 

(/)  Areas  used  for  city  halls,  courthouses,  fire 
houses,  police  stations,  and  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  and  asylums  almost  uniformly  use  only 
small  percentages  of  the  city  ai-ea. 

{g)  Land  used  for  wharves,  docks,  and  miscellaneous 
uses  amounts  to  a  considerable  total  in  several  cities. 

{h)  Tlie  i^ercentage  of  city  areas  in  streets  varies 
from  12.5  percent  for  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  46.3  percent 
for  Tucson,  Ariz.,  with  an  average  of  23.6  percent.  In 
proportion  to  population,  larger  cities  have  much  less 
street  area  than  smaller  cities. 

{i)  State  governments  own  rather  large  portions  of 
a  few  cities.  The  average,  however,  is  1.31  percent. 
Federal  lands  are  almost  universallj^  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total. 

( /)  The  total  land  owned  by  all  units  of  government 
witliin  city  limits,  includhig  streets  and  alleys,  ranges 
from  ajiproximately  25  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
area  of  most  cities.  During  the  last  century,  this  pro- 
portion has  undergone  considerable  revision  as  munici- 
palities have  taken  on  more  and  more  responsibility  for 
supplying  public  services.  All  signs  point  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  toward  greater  acquisition  of 
land  by  municipalities. 

A  partial  check  on  these  figures  and  findings  has  been 
made  by  comparison  with  figures  on  park  and  street 
areas  in  22  cities  given  in  Urban  Land  Uses,  by  Har- 
land  Bartholomew.^    These  cities  include  fewer  large 

Table  1. — Ratio   of  street   and  park   area   to   population    and 

total  citif  area 

[Comparing  figures  from  the  Urbanism  Committee's  questionnaire  with  those  from 
"Urban  Land  Uses,"  by  Harland  Bartholomew] 


Population  group 


Urbanism  questionnaire: 

Over  1,000,000 

1,000,000-200,000 

200,000-50,000 

60,000-5,000 

.\U  urbanism  cities 

Bartholomew  study: 

1,000,000-200,000 

200,000-50,000 

60,000-5,000 

Self-contained  cities -. 

Satellite  cities,  50,000-1,000 


Num- 
ber of 
cities  in 
group 


Acres  in 
city 
area 
per 
1,000 

persons 


27.6 
65.9 
173.1 
195.3 
130.6 

89.5 
135.6 
21.5.  5 
150.0 
187.0 


Park  area 


Acres 

per 

1.000 

persons 


2.03 
4.40 
12  40 
2.08 
6.36 

5.11 
4.66 
4.94 

4.79 
1.09 


Percent 

of  total 
city 
area 


7.35 
6.75 
6.49 
1.34 
5.40 

6.96 
4.11 
2.68 
3.98 


Street  area 


Acres 
per 
1.000 

persons 


6.1 

15.0 
27.0 
49.8 
27.0 

18.1 
24.2 
43.3 
28.2 
30.1 


Percent 

of  total 

city 

area 


22.1 
23.3 
15.1 
36.2 
23.6 

20.3 
19.5 
21.7 
20.2 
16.8 
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and  more  small  cities  than  those  replj'ing  to  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Urbanism  Committee's  questionnaire. 
This  comparison  of  the  figures  from  the  Urbanism 
Committee's  questionnaire  with  those  from  Barthol- 
omew's study  shows  considerable  variations.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  200,000-50,000  population  gi'oup,  the 
Urbanism  Committee  cities  generally  have  denser  pop- 
ulations, as  is  to  be  expected  because  they  include 
more  large  cities.  In  respect  to  park  areas,  the 
Urbanism  Committee  cities  in  the  200,000-50,000 
group  are  much  more  adequately  supplied  and  the 
smaller  cities  less  adequately  supplied.  The  cities  in 
the  1,000,000-200,000  population  group  are  better  sup- 
plied in  relation  to  area,  but  not  as  well  supplied  in 
respect  to  population. 

Table  2. — Comparison  of  cities  and  population 


Urbanism  questionnaire 

Bartholomew  study 

City 

Popula- 
tion, 1930 

City 

Popula- 
tion at 
date  of 
survey 

Npw  York   N   Y 

6,930,446 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  1,000,000-200,000 

821,960 
578,249 
464,  356 
364, 161 
326, 132 
307,  745 
252,981 
200,982 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

307,808 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

231,542 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  200,000-50,000 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

185,389 
153,886 
134,  M6 
129,710 
101,  463 
76,086 
75,933 

Fort  Worth,  Tei. 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Tulsa,  Okla          

152,730 
143,560 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk    Vft 

141,281 

Peoria,  111 

105,155 

Enoxville,  Tenn... 

100,201 

Sacramento,  Calif 

90,352 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Springfield,  Mo 

77.607 

57.245 

55.731 

San  Jose.  Calif 

55,  C67 

CITIES  WITH  POPULATION  50,000-5,000 

48, 118 
36.019 
32,506 
26.735 
11.007 

San  Angelo,  Tex 

27,  711 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

17,  572 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

l.'J,  323 

Michigan  City,  Ind 

XTprUnrd   Orptr 

Troy  Ohio              

8,697 

1 

SATELLITE  CITIES 


'Harvard  City  Planning  Studies  IT,  Cambridge,  1932. 


University  City,  Mo.. 

Maplewood,  Mo 

Clayton,  Mo 

River  Forest,  III 

Ferguson,  Mo 

Shrewsbury,  Mo 


23,430 
12.133 
&902 
8,901 
3,807 
1,S2S 
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Because  the  Urbanism  Committee  cities  are  botli 
those  with  enough  interest  in  public  land  ownership 
to  have  available  figures,  they  probably  possess,  as 
already  suggested},  somewhat  larger  propoi'tions  of 
public  land  than  most  cities.  The  generally  larger 
park  areas  in  these  cities  may  be  partlj-  due  to  this 
factor,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Bartholomew  cities 
even  in  each  population  group  are  smaller. 

In  respect  to  street  area  per  1,000  persons,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Urbanism  Committee  and 
Bartholomew  figures  is  rather  close.  In  percentage  of 
area  covered  by  streets,  the  two  sets  of  figures  varj'. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  partly  due  to  the  large  areas  of 
undeveloped  territory  lying  within  the  city  limits  of 
some  cities.  This  comparison  of  Urbanism  Commit- 
tee and  Bartholomew  figures  reveals  inevitable  varia- 
tions of  statistics  based  on  limited  sampling.  Never- 
theless, the  broad  correspondence  between  the  two  sets 
of  figures  serves  to  confirm  the  general  validity  of 
the  findings  already  given. 

Municipal  Land  Ownership  in  Europe 

In  comparison  with  the  extent  of  municipal  land 
holdings  in  Scandinavian  and  Germanic  countries,  the 
amounts  of  land  owned  by  American  cities  are  rather 
meager.  Many  municipalities  in  Northern  Europe 
have  long  held  considerable  amoimts  of  land,  some  of 
these  handed  down  from  medieval  times.  In  some 
countries,  this  has  been  augmented  by  large  grants 
from  forests  and  estates  of  the  national  domain.  In 
Finland,  for  instance,  the  State,  up  until  the  nine- 
teenth century,  gave  land  for  founding  towns,  usually 
on  condition  that  the  full  property  rights  should  not 
be  given  to  private  individuals.  Although  this  pro- 
vision was  modified  late  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
towns  still  own  practically  all  the  land  within  their 
boundaries.  By  1926,  the  total  area  of  building  sites 
sold  by  all  Finnish  municipalities  amounted  to  only 
3.5  percent  of  the  combined  areas  of  all  towns.*  Hel- 
singfors,  with  an  area  of  6,300  acres,  owns  13,000 
acres  of  land,  much  of  it  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

From  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  municipal- 
ities in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  pursued  a 
systematic  policy  of  steadily  increasing  their  land 
holdings  both  within  and  outside  the  city  limits.  Since 
1904,  the  land  acquisitions  of  Stockholm,  mainly  for 
housing  purposes,  have  amounted  to  over  20,000  acres, 
or  five  times  the  area  of  the  original  city.=  The  five 
next  largest  Swedish  cities  own  from  47  percent  to  80 
percent  of   their   administrative   areas    (Gefle,   80% ; 


*  Harvia,  Municipal  Land  in  Finland,  Papers  and  General  Reports  of 
the  International  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Congress,  Vienna,  192G, 
p.  39. 

"  See  section  of  this  report  on  Public  Ownership  of  Land  for  Housing 
Purposes  for  further  details. 


Norrkoping,  75%  ;  Malmo,  49% ;  Helsinburg,'49% ;  and 
Gothenburg,  47%).  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  owns 
over  one-third  of  the  total  area  available  for  building 
within  its  limits.  Oslo,  Norway,  owns  a  suburb  that 
is  twice  the  area  of  the  city.  The  Hague,  Holland, 
possesses  4,408  acres,  or  45  percent  of  the  city  area. 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  ovms  5,621  acres,  half  of  which 
is  within  the  city.' 

Viemia  owns  more  than  15,000  acres,  exclusive  of 
streets,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  area.  Exclusive 
of  streets  and  railways,  Berlin  has  a  municipal  domain 
of  over  75,000  acres  within  its  limits,  embracing  more 
than  a  third  of  its  area,  and  owns  another  75,000  acres 
of  forest  and  agi-icultural  land  outside  the  city  proper. 
All  German  cities  over  50,000  in  population  own,  on 
an  average,  23.6  percent  of  their  municipal  territory,' 
exclusive  of  streets  and  land  used  for  sewage  disposal 
and  other  services,  as  compared  with  9.8  percent  for 
the  sixteen  American  cities  over  50,000  in  population 
replying  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  ques- 
tionnaire. In  addition,  most  German  cities  own  con- 
siderable tracts  outside  their  limits,  frequently  larger 
than  their  holdings  in  the  city  proper.  An  outstand- 
ing example  is  Goerlitz,  with  an  administrative  terri- 
tory of  7,546  acres  and  72,430  acres  of  forest  land.* 
In  addition  to  land  for  public  buildings,  parks,  and 
other  uses  common  in  American  cities,  German  mu- 
nicipalities own  extensive  forests  and  agricultural 
estates  managed  either  by  the  city  or  leased  to  private 
operators.  In  many  cities,  particularly  since  the  war, 
much  housing  has  been  built  on  land  leased  or  sold 
from  the  public  domain.^ 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  use  of  munici- 
pal land,  excluding  streets,  railways,  and  land  used  for 
sewage  disposal  and  similar  services. 

Table   3. — Percentage   distribution    hy   specifi-ed   uses   of    land 
mvned  by  German  cities  over  50,000  in  population,  1933S4 ' 

Use :  Percent 

Forests 39.  9 

Agriculture 39.  9 

Vacant  Property 9. 6 

Parks  and  Gardens 4.8 

Buildings 4.  6 

Miscellaneous 5.2 

Total 100. 0 

'  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  Deutscher  Oemeinden,  1935,  p.  31.  There 
are  variations  among  cities  of  different  size,  but  they  are  not  of  great 
significance  for  purposes  of  this  report. 

"  Stigler,  George  J.,  Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Municipal  Land  Poli- 
cies of  American  Cities.     1932. 

^  StatistiscJies  Jahrhuch  Deutscher  Oemeinden,  1935.  p.  31  and  p.  35. 

'  Report  on  Urban  Germany,  by  Fritz  Ermarth,  Urbanism  Committee 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee.  This  report  (unpublished)  gives 
further  details  on  amount,  use,  and  purposes  of  municipal  land  hold- 
ings in  Germany. 

"  For  further  discussion,  see  section  of  this  report  on  Public  Owner- 
ship of  Land. 
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This  summary  of  municipal  land  holdings  in  some  of 
the  most  progressive  European  countries  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  land  owned  by 
most  American  cities.  A  subsequent  section  deals  with 
the  "Desirability,  Pro  and  Con,  of  Increased  Public 
Ownership  of  Urban  Land." 

Methods  of  Acquiring  and  Disposing  of  Public  Land 

Purchase 

The  charters  of  municipal  corporations  or  the  general 
statutes  applicable  thereto  usually  give  cities  the  power 
to  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  such  real  and  personal 
property  as  their  purposes  may  require.  Cities  have  no 
general  power  to  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  as  such. 
The  acquisition  must  be  for  the  purposes  and  needs  of 
the  municipality. 

This  limitation  exists  by  virtue  of  the  provision, 
found  in  practically  every  State  constitution  in  one 
form  or  another,  that  no  city  shall  be  allowed  to  make 
any  expenditures  or  to  incur  indebtedness  except  for  a 
public  purpose.  Wliat  constitutes  a  public  purpose  is  a 
matter  for  the  legislature  to  determine,  subject  to  review 
by  the  courts.  Wliere  property  is  purchased  by  a  city, 
the  purpose  must  come  within  the  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  public  purpose  under  the  fore- 
going constitutional  provisions.  Where  property  is  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  proceedings,  the  same  test  is 
applied  by  virtue  of  an  additional  provision  found  in 
State  constitutions,  to  wit,  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  condemned  for  a  public  use  without  payment  of 
just  compensation.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  the 
same,  in  that  the  public-use  test  must  be  applied  in  order 
to  validate  either  purchase  or  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. The  conception  of  what  activities  are  properly 
within  the  governmental  or  proprietary  functions  of  a 
city  is  constantly  enlarging  and  varies  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is 
still  doubt  in  some  States  as  to  whether  or  not  our  cities 
may  purchase  or  condemn  propei'ty  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects,  to  clear  slums,  or  to  improve  blighted 
areas.^"  It  seems  to  be  firmly  imbedded  in  our  law, 
however,  that  a  municipality  may  not  engage  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  per  se ;  that  is,  it  cannot 
become  a  real-estate  dealer,  buy  real  estate  for  invest- 
ment or  mere  speculation  or  profit,  erect  a  building 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  renting  it  out,  or  take  a  lease 
of  property  merely  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  rent 
therefrom  by  subletting. 

Where  the  highest  court  of  a  State  finally  determines 
that  a  purjjose  for  which  the  legislature  has  authorized 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  not  in  fact  a  public  pur- 
pose, then  the  only  remedy  is  by  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution. 


A  general  grant  of  power  to  pui'chase  and  hold  prop- 
erty does  not  include  property  beyond  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  city,  but  the  legislature  may  grant  the 
power  to  acquire  such  property  to  the  city.  If  prop- 
erty is  required  for  a  municipal  purpose,  the  city  may 
purchase  it  even  though  it  has  no  inmiediate  need 
therefor. 

Although  the  provisions  of  many  municipal  charters 
are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the  purchase  of  land 
for  public  purposes  without  undue  restrictions  or  tech- 
nicalities, there  are  many  others  that  are  too  narrow. 
Thus,  where  the  statute  authorizes  a  municipal  cor- 
poration to  take  property  for  a  special  purpose,  it  can- 
not take  the  property  for  another  purpose,  not  specif- 
ically permitted,  even  though  it  be  a  public  one.  In 
the  absence  of  restriction  in  the  charter,  property  may 
be  acquired  by  a  municipality  by  any  ordinary  method, 
but  if  the  charter  or  applicable  statutes  describe  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  acquiring  property,  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed. An  example  of  this  is  the  requirement  in  some 
charters  that  there  be  ratification,  by  popular  vote,  of 
all  purchases  of  property  above  a  certain  value. 

Wliere  a  city  is  given  the  right  to  condemn  but  not 
to  purchase,  it  cannot  make  purchases.  However,  the 
fact  that  the  city  is  given  the  power  to  condemn  for  a 
specific  purpose  does  not  exclude  its  general  power  to 
purchase  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  city  should  have  the  power  to  purchase  property 
for  public  use  on  the  same  terms  that  are  available  to 
private  purchasers.  If,  for  mstance,  a  purchase  on  in- 
stallment payments  or  a  lease  containing  an  option  to 
purchase  is  deemed  desirable,  any  legal  restrictions  on 
the  city's  power  in  that  comiection  should  be  eliminated. 

It  would  seem  advisable  that  the  provisions  of  new 
and  existing  city  charters  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
broad  language  contained  in  the  Model  City  Charter  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Program  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  (Revised  Edition,  1933),"* 
which  gives  cities  the  power  "to  make  local  improve- 
ment and  to  acquire,  by  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
property  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits  neces- 
sary for  such  improvements.  *  *  *"  By  such  a  pro- 
vision, cumbersome  restrictions  on  pi-operty  acquisitions 
are  eliminated. 

There  is  no  well-established  practice  or  procedure  in 
connection  with  municipal  land  purchases.  A  study  of 
the  practices  in  New  York  State  (outside  of  New  York 
City)  indicated  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
property  other  than  the  grants  of  power  already  con- 
sidered do  little  more  than  designate  particular  officials 
to  carry  on  negotiations,  and  there  is  no  charter  wliich 


1°  Eminent  domain  is  hereinafter  discussed  in  a  separate  section.     For 
a  reference  to  decisions  on  these  questions  see  footnote  22. 


">•  A   further  revision  of  this  Model  City  Charter  Is  expected  to  be 
published  in  1940. 
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outlines  a  definite  and  businesslike  appraisal  and  pur- 
chase procedure. ^^ 

In  a  few  cities  throughout  the  country,  the  function  of 
land  purchase  has  been  assigned  to  real-estate  offices  or 
bureaus,  specially  set  up  to  handle  acquisition,  manage- 
ment, and  sale  of  land  for  all  municipal  departments. 
Excessive  land  prices  often  paid  by  cities,  whether  land 
is  taken  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  have  been  a  major 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  existing  real-estate 
offices.  Inefficiency,  clumsy  procedures,  legal  difficul- 
ties, conspicuous  extravagance,  and  graft  are  found  in 
the  land  acquisition  history  of  all  too  many  cities.  In 
Rochester,  for  instance,  when  the  city  manager  took 
office  on  January  1,  1928,  he  found  that,  under  old 
authoi-ization  purchase  ordinances,  some  of  them  dating 
back  10, 12,  and  15  years,  the  city  has  purchased  only  389 
of  the  required  658  parcels  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000,000 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  completing  these  purchases, 
so  as  to  stop  interest  charges  and  make  possible  the 
assessment  of  the  improvement  costs,  in  new  acquisitions, 
the  newly  established  real-estate  division  spent  between 
1928  and  1931  only  slightly  more  than  $2,000,000  for  342 
parcels.  The  Rochester  procedure  includes  the  follow- 
ing steps : 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  a  purchase  ordinance 
by  the  Council,  the  division  makes  an  appraisal  and 
secures  another  from  the  Rochester  Real  Estate  Board. 
Conferences  are  held  with  the  owners  to  secure  prices 
to  be  reported  to  the  council  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval. Through  successive  disapprovals  of  high 
prices  and  continued  negotiations  by  the  division, 
reasonable  prices  are  agreed  upon  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases.^- 

In  Milwaukee,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  city  real  estate  agent,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
city  paid  an  average  of  50  percent  more  than  it  should 
have  done  for  land  acquisitions.^'  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  1936,  however,  the  city  showed  a  net  saving 
in  16  transactions  of  $310,963,  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  actual  purchase  price  and  appraised  or 
assessed  values,  or  in  some  cases,  asking  prices  or 
funds  appropriated.  This  far  exceeded  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  real  estate  department  for  any  fiscal  year." 
Savings  are  largely  effected  because  the  city  real  estate 
agent  is  an  experienced  real  estate  buj^er,  thoroughly 
versed  in  real  estate  values  and  trained  to  make  the 


"Mariner,  Elwyn  E.,  CondemtiaUon  Procedure  and  Land  I'urchase 
Practices  in  Nem  York  State  Municipalities,  Publication  #21,  New 
York  state  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Otlier  Municipal  Officials,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  1933,  p.  11. 

i^.^lUn,  Warren  W.,  How  Rochester  Managis  its  Real  Estate,  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  August  1931.  Also  letter  from  Harold  W. 
Baker,  City  Manager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1936.     Also  Mariner   (supra,  note  1),  at  pages  11  e(  seq. 

"^Grieb,  Edward,  What  a  Realtor  Can  Do  for  His  City.  Milwaukee, 
1923,  p.  2. 

"  Report  of  the  City  Real  Estate  Agent  to  the  Board  of  Public  Land 
Commissioners.     Milwaukee,   September  8.  193G. 


most  of  all  psychological  factors  that  are  in  his  favor, 
.securing  far  more  advantageous  terms  than  a  relatively 
untrained  buyer,  however  intelligent,  might  secure. 

Appraisal 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  a  business- 
like purchase  or  condemnation  procedure  is  the  careful 
iippraisal  of  the  value  of  property  before  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  acquisition  is  made.  The  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  of  such  an  appraisal  largely  determined  the 
success  of  acquisition  negotiations.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  present  practices  of  cities,  ranging  from 
no  appraisal  at  all  to  the  most  careful  appraisal  by 
highlj'  trained  officials  supplemented  by  independent 
appraisers.  Sometimes,  this  important  function  is  en- 
trusted to  the  city  engineer,  the  assessor,  or  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council  and  sometimes,  to  the  local  real 
estate  board  or  one  or  more  independent  real  estate 
brokers. 

The  valuation  of  property  is  a  technical  process  which  requires 
the  services  of  trained  and  experienced  appraisers.  There  are 
so  many  variables  affecting  the  value  of  property  that  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  secure  several  independent  appraisals. 
Through  conference,  differences  of  opinion  among  several  inde- 
pendent appraisers  may  be  reconciled  and  a  final  agreement 
brought  about  which  is  more  accurate  and  more  reliable  than 
any  single  determination  can  possibly  be.  Such  independent 
appraisals  might  well  include  the  following :  A  determination  of 
land  and  building  values  by  the  municipal  oflicer  charged  with 
the  acquisition  of  real  estate ;  Independent  appraisals  by  two 
real-estate  brokers,  or  by  the  local  real-estate  board ;  and  a 
determination  of  the  building  value  by  a  contractor  or  builder.^' 

Much  of  the  information  required  for  the  appraisal  by  the 
municipal  oflicial  is  or  should  be  already  available  in  the  depart- 
ment of  assessment.  With  the  increasing  recognition  of  apprais- 
ing as  a  scientific  procedure  the  old  rule  of  thumb  methods  in 
these  departments  are  giving  way  to  methods  based  on  facts. 
The  principal  data  consist  of  sale  prices  of  properties  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  From  these  data  a  land-value  map  may  be 
set  up  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  land  in  question.  Municipal 
assessment  departments  should  have  a  record  of  the  considera- 
tion and  circumstances  involved  in  all  property  transfers.  At 
the  present  time  such  information  is  not  readily  available  to 
municipal  officials." 

In  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles,  the  municipal  real 
estate  offices  have  made  excellent  use  of  photographs  and 
motion  pictures  to  supplement  other  appraisal  data. 
These  pictures  are  used  in  both  land  and  improvement 
appraisals  and  have  been  found  to  constitute  very  con- 
vincing evidence. 

The  final  result  of  the  appraisal  procedure,  after  reconciling 
differences  of  opinion  existing  between  the  independent  agencies, 
should  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property.  Such  a  deter- 
mination does  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the 
owner  may  be  selling  at  an  unfavorable  time,  and  that  he  will  be 


"Bernard,  W.  C,  "Saving  Time  and  Money  for  the  City  in  Condem- 
nation Procedure"  ;  American   City.  Vol.  40,   January  1929,  pp.  89—91. 

1"  Mariner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13-16.  See  also  report  on  the  preparation  of 
a  land-value  map  for  Westchester  County.  N.  Y.,  by  Wayne  D.  Hey- 
deeker.  1933. 
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put  to  the  iueouvenience  of  moving,  or,  that  iu  the  case  of  a 
commercial  enterprise,  moving  may  result  in  a  decrease  of  goiug- 
eouceru  value.  These  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  price 
which  represents  just  compensation.  Not  until  such  a  price  is 
set  can  the  economic  advisability  of  an  acquisition  be  fairly 
determined.  Without  such  a  price  a  busiuess-lil£e  acquisition 
procedure  is  not  possible     *     *     * 

The  value  of  purchase  as  a  method  of  property  acquisition  lies 
in  its  simplicity  and  comparative  effectiveness.  Although  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  purchase  prices  are  liberal,  the  figures 
to  be  presented  in  subsequent  sections  will  show  that  condemna- 
tion awards  are  even  more  liberal. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  is,  however,  subject  to  one  grave 
objection.  There  seems  to  be  no  feasible  means  of  determining 
the  total  cost  before  the  city  commits  itself.  Under  existing 
conditions  when  an  improvement  is  considered  and  agreed  upon, 
that  action  is  based  upon  estimated  costs.  When  acquisition 
lias  been  agreed  upon,  agents  of  the  city  arrange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  those  parcels  which  can  be  purchased  at  once  at 
reasonable  prices.  After  these  are  purchased  negotiations  are 
continued  with  the  more  obstinate  owners  and  finally  condem- 
nation proceedings  are  instituted  to  acquire  those  parcels  ou 
which  agreement  is  not  po.ssible.  As  soon  as  the  city  has 
purchased  the  first  few  parcels  it  must  proceed  at  any  cost  or 
be  burdened  wltli  real  estate  for  which  it  has  no  use.  In  many 
cases  the  actual  cost  of  property  acquisitions  far  exceeds  the 
casual  or  careless  estimates  on  which  the  decision  to  improve 
is  based." 

Leonard  M.  Wallstein's  study  of  land  acquisition 
practices  in  New  York  City  recommended  the  follow- 
ing steps  in  chronological  order :  ^'^ 

(a)  That  the  comptroller  promulgate  a  rule  that 
negotiations  must  he  directly  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  except  under  special  conditions  regulating  the 
emplojTnent  of  brokers. 

(b)  That  in  order  to  make  sure  that  options  obtained 
by  the  department  are  binding,  a  statutory  provision 
be  enacted  providing  that  an  option  to  purchase  prop- 
erty granted  to  the  city  for  a  limited  tune  be 
irrevocable.^^ 

(c)  That  the  appraiser's  report  contain  facts  and 
not  the  usual  general  statements  that  the  appraiser  has 
"considered  relevant  sales  of  other  property,"  has 
"taken  opinions  of  real-estate  men,"  and  has  concluded 
that  a  given  price  is  "reasonable." 

{d)  That  the  seller  be  examined  under  oath  pursuant 
to  charter  provisions  as  to  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property,  the  price  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  property, 
the  interest  of  any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
as  broker  or  other  intermediary,  in  effecting  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  the  citj^,  and  the  fair  market  value 
thereof. 


"  Mariner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-19. 

■*  Wallstoin,  Leonard  M.,  Report  on  Law  and  Procedure  In  Condem- 
nation Applicable  to  Proceedings  Brought  hy  the  City  of  New  York, 
1932.  pp.  372-378. 

"  Sucli  a  provision  is  contained  in  Sec.  119  of  the  Public  Housing 
Law  of  Nt'W  Yorlt  State  in  connection  with  tlie  acquisition  of  property 
for  public  low-rent  liousing  projects. 


(e)  That  the  report  to  the  board  of  estimate  by  the 
department  of  finance  include  the  following: 

1.  The  history  of  the  title  to  the  property  and  the  assessed 
value  thereof. 

2.  In  the  ca.se  of  transfers  within  two  years,  the  considera- 
tion for  such  transfers,  this  Information  to  be  obtained  by  the 
examination  hereinbefore  described. 

3.  A  statement  of  relevant  sales  of  neighboring  property,  the 
names  of  the  sellers  and  purchasers,  and  the  prices  paid,  and 
a  statement  of  the  sources  from  which  the  information  is 
obtained. 

4.  Such  other  information  and  data  as  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  department  of  finance  in  arriving  at  the  value 
of  tlie  property. 

Condemnation 

Probably  no  procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  statutory 
law  of  all  States  in  this  coimtry  is  in  greater  need  of 
immediate  and  radical  revision  than  the  procedure  for 
the  condemnation  of  property  for  public  use.  There  is 
not  only  a  bewildering  variety  in  the  procedures  required 
by  different  States  but  also  an  imnecessary  and  complex 
variety  of  procedures  in  each  of  the  States  themselves. 
Only  six  States  jDrovide  for  a  single  uniform  system 
applicable  to  all  condemnation  procedures  in  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  has  thirty-six  different  administrative 
procedures.  In  the  States  requiring  or  permitting 
judicial  methods,  Arizona,  New  Hampshire,  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  ten,  Delaware  eleven,  Missouri  thirteen, 
Nebraska  fifteen,  and  Michigan  .seventeen  different  sys- 
tems.   A  single  sj'stem  is  feasible  and  desirable. 

The  present  systems  result  in  unnecessarily  technical 
and  expensive  proceedings,  in  long  delays  which  are 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  and  in  excessive 
awards.  Not  merely  the  statutory  provisions  but  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  administrative  practices  used  or 
ajjplicable  in  connection  therewith  require  reform. 

The  limitations  of  space  in  this  report  do  not  permit 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  laws  in  the  respective  States, 
nor  a  detailed  discussion  of  recommendations  for  a 
model  statute,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  provi- 
sions can  be  mentioned  briefly. 

Constitutional  limitations  and  requirements  of  many 
States  would  hamper  the  adoption  of  any  proposed  uni- 
form statute,  but  constitutional  amendments  are  not 
luiknown,  and  considerable  progress  could  be  made 
even  without  them.  The  chief  constitutional  provisions 
which  affect  condemnation  proceedings  include  the 
usual  provision  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  i)iiblic  use  without  just  compensation.  This  pro- 
vision is  found  in  all  but  two  of  our  State  constitutions 
and  will  be  discussed  hereinafter.  There  is  also  the 
general  provision  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Other  constitu- 
tional provisions  include  requirements  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  in  advance  of  the  taking  or  for  a  jury 
tiial.  ])rovisions  that  prohibit  the  setting  off  of  benefits 
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from  the  damages,  and  the  requirement  that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  taking  shall  be  determined  by  the  court  or 
in  some  cases  by  a  jury. 

No  proposed  uniform  statute  covering  condemnation 
of  property  for  all  public  uses  has  ever  been  foraiu- 
lated.  However,  there  are  two  suggestions  that  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  first  is  the  State 
statute  known  as  the  "Public  Works  Eminent  Domain 
Law"  formulated  by  Federal  officials  in  1934  to  assist 
States  to  obtain  property  expeditiously  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  works  program  contemplated  by  the 
Emergency  Belief  Administration  Act  of  1935.  That 
model  statute  has  been  adopted  in  the  five  States  listed 
in  the  footnote.^" 

The  other  suggestion  is  contained  in  "Condemnation 
Procedure,"'  a  study  of  the  history  and  present  status 
of  condemnation  procedure  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  i^repared  by  Koy  Robert  Ray  and  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  first  report  of  the  judicial  council 
of  Michigan  in  1931.  Although  we  may  at  times  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Ray's  conclusions  for  provisions  in  a 
model  condemnation  statute,  yet  no  student  of  this 
subject  can  afford  to  be  without  the  factual  material 
contained  in  his  report. 

The  difference  in  the  administrative  type  and  the 
judicial  type  of  condemnation  procedure  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Ray  as  follows : 

Sec.  43.  The  administrative  type. — Under  this  type  the  officers 
of  a  municipal  corporation  or  directors  of  a  public-service 
corporation,  having  authority  from  the  legislature  to  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  pass  a  vote  or  resolution  to  take 
certain  designated  land,  and  upon  the  filing  of  this  vote  or 
taking  in  the  registry  of  deeds  of  the  county,  the  title  to  the 
land  or  to  the  appropriate  easement  therein  immediately  vests 
in  the  body  politic  or  corporate  on  behalf  of  which  the  taking 
was  made.  An  award  of  compensation  to  the  owners  is  usually 
made  at  the  same  time.  But  the  taking  of  the  land  and  the 
award  of  compensation  are  administrative  ex  parte  acts  of 
which  the  owner  is  not  entitled  to  notice  in  advance  and  to 
which  he  is  not  a  party.  It  is  quite  usual,  however,  for  the 
officers  who  are  to  make  the  taking  to  hold  a  preliminary  public 
hearing.  After  the  taking  the  owners  of  the  land  taken  are 
notified  and  If  any  owner  is  dissatisfied  with  the  award  he  is 
allowed  to  institute  proceedings  in  court  for  a  new  award, 
and  the  amount  of  the  damages  is  finally  determined  by  a  jury 
or  other  impartial  tribunal.  He  is  usually  allowed  a  year  or 
more  in  which  to  bring  suit.  The  landowner  thus  becomes  the 
plaintiff  and  the  corporation  the  respondent,  a  personal  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  landowner  is  entered  for  the  amoimt 
awarded  and  he  will  eventually  get  his  money  with  interest 
from  the  day  of  the  taking,  although  it  may  be  some  time 
after  he  is  deprived  of  possession. 

Sec.  44.  The  judicial  type. — Under  this  type,  a  corporation, 
municipal  or  private,  a  political  subdivision,  or  any  other  party 
invested  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain  which  desires  to 
take  private  land,   first  complies   with   the  necessary  prelimi- 


^  Arizona  laws  of  1935,  Ch.  102 ;  Arkansas  act  approved  Apr.  2, 
1935;  Nevada  laws  of  1935,  Ch.  135;  North  Carolina  laws  of  1935, 
Ch.  470  ;  South  Carolina  act  approved  July  17,  1935. 


naries.  Then  it  files  a  petition  in  court  against  the  owners  of 
the  land  asking  the  court  to  determine  the  value  of  the  land 
and  authorize  the  condemnation  thereof,  upon  payment  of  the 
value  determined.  The  owners  after  having  been  served  with 
notice  come  in  and  defend.  A  hearing  is  had  upon  the  right  of 
the  party  which  instituted  the  proceeding  to  take  the  land  in 
question.  If  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  compensa- 
tion to  which  each  owner  is  entitled  is  fixed  by  commissioners 
or  by  a  jury,  or  such  other  tribimal  as  the  constitution  and 
statutes  provide.  A  decree  is  then  entered  that  the  land  may 
be  taken  upon  payment  of  the  amount  awarded.  But  no  definite 
judgment  for  the  award  is  entered  against  the  petitioner  or 
party  seeking  the  land.  Title  to  the  land  does  not  pass  until 
the  money  is  paid  and  at  any  time  before  payment  the  party 
which  instituted  the  proceedings  may  discontinue  or  abandon 
them  and  thus  escape  liability  for  the  award. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  administrative  type  is  its 
speed ;  while  its  weakness  is  that  the  cost  of  the  public 
improvement  cannot  be  known  in  advance  of  the  tak- 
ing, and  after  it  becomes  known,  the  petitioner  has  no 
opportunity  to  abandon  the  improvement.  This  dis- 
advantage is  not  present  in  the  judicial  type,  which  is, 
however,  subject  to  many,  and  often  long,  delays  in 
consummation.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  incor- 
porate the  abandonment  feature  in  the  administrative 
method,  wliile  it  may  be  possible  to  speed  up  the  judi- 
cial method,  the  latter  seems  preferable.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  statute  contains  a  provision  permit- 
ting the  petitioner  to  occupy  the  premises  pending  the 
action,  thus  permitting  prompt  commencement  of  the 
work  on  the  proposed  improvement. 

Few  States  have  a  "condemnation  law"  as  such. 
Most  of  them  have  provisions  relating  to  eminent 
domain  scattered  all  through  their  volumes  of  statutory 
law.  Hence,  the  first  step  in  formulating  any  single 
statute  would  be  to  provide  in  the  statute  a  classified 
list  of  all  corporations,  municipalities,  wards,  commis- 
sions, public  officers,  and  persons  authorized  to  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  with  a  specification  of 
the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  each  class  may  exercise 
the  power. 

In  many  States,  mimicipalities  are  in  a  special  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  taking  of  land,  in  that  they 
may  acquire  title  to  property  by  condemnation,  with- 
out first  making  payment  or  giving  security  that  com- 
pensation will  be  paid  to  the  owner.  However,  many 
municipalities,  and  particularly  subordmate  corporate 
instrumentalities,  such  as  bridge,  tunnel,  or  housing 
authorities,  are  required  to  make  payment  or  post 
security  before  entry  by  tlie  condemnor  is  permitted. 

The  primary  disiderata  of  any  scheme  for  compul- 
sory land  acquisition  are  clieapness  and  speed.  The 
latter  involves  a  number  of  essentially  different  prob- 
lems. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  condemnor,  the 
chief  i^roblem  is  that  of  speed  in  utilizing  the  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes,  and  hence  we  frequently  find 
provisions  for  possession  by  the  condemnor,  prior  to 
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the  final  decree  in  the  condemnation  proceedings.  An- 
other aspect  of  the  problem  of  speed  relates  to  the 
early  termination  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  Delay 
here  affects  the  condemnor  only  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  award,  but  it 
frequently  is  of  great  importance  to  the  property 
owner.  Interest  generally  runs  from  the  date  of  title 
vesting,  but  where  the  condemnor  enters  upon  the 
property  before  that  time,  interest  runs  from  the  date 
of  entry.  In  short,  interest  is  supposed  to  compensate 
the  owner  for  loss  of  rents  and  pi'ofits  from  the  time 
that  he  is  compelled  to  give  up  possession  or  title  to 
the  condemned  property;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
terest seldom  fully  compensates  the  owner  for  the 
delay  in  securing  compensation.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  taker  and  the  owner  that 
the  compensation  be  made  promptly.  Expediting  con- 
demnation proceedings  involves,  in  the  main,  proper 
judicial  administration,  expeditious  calendar  opera- 
tion, and  appropriate  statutory  condemnation  pro- 
cedure. 

There  are  numerous  technical  phases  of  the  subject 
that  shoidd  be  thoroughly  studied.  Included  in  these 
are  questions  involving  the  combination  of  proceed- 
ings where  more  than  one  official  agency  is  interested 
in  acquiring  adjacent  land,  the  condemnation  of  re- 
versionary rights,  and  the  possibility  of  condemning 
property  for  use  for  a  specified  period.^' 

The  investigation  of  condemnation  proceedings  in 
New  York  City  by  Leonard  M.  Wallstein  showed  that 
excessive  awards  were  in  a  large  part  due  to  the  rules 
of  valuation  and  particularly  to  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence as  to  valuation  data  emploj-ed  by  the  courts. 
The  Wallstein  report  concluded  that  the  presentation 
to  the  court  of  all  the  relevent  evidence  of  value  would 
enable  the  tribunal  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  condemned  property.  The  New  York  law 
as  set  forth  in  the  cases  even  ruled  out  evidence  of 
sales  of  similar  property  in  the  neighborhood  on  di- 
rect examination.  Such  evidence  is  now  admissible, 
under  amendments  to  the  charter  of  New  York  City, 
which  provide  elaborate  safeguards  for  the  accuracy 
of  testimony  on  this  point.  The  chief  safeguard  is 
the  provision  for  an  examination  before  trial  of 
grantors  and  grantees,  in  order  to  determine  the  sale 
prices  of  similar  property. 

Legislation  resulting  from  the  Wallstein  report  re- 
quires that  the  assessed  valuation  for  3  years  preceding 
the  date  of  institution  of  the  condemnation  proceedings 


should  be  set  forth  in  the  petition  to  condemn  the  prop- 
erty. In  this  way,  the  assessed  valuation  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time, 
technicalities  which  surround  the  admissibility  of  this 
evidence  are  avoided. 

What  Constitutes  a  Public  Use? 

The  constitutional  provision  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation has  generally  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
private  property  cannot  be  taken  for  a  private  use  but 
only  a  public  use.  Public  use  is  usually  not  defined 
in  the  constitutions.  The  courts  have  differed  widely 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  with  respect 
to  their  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a  public  use. 
Many  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  more  conservative 
States  are  based  upon  the  old  theory  that  any  property 
taken  in  condemnation  proceedings  must  be  open  to  use 
by  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of  parks,  playgroimds, 
streets,  museums,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
taking  of  property  for  many  other  purposes  where  the 
general  public  had  no  right  to  use  physically  the  prop- 
erty taken  has  been  upheld.  These  decisions  include 
cases  where  the  right  has  been  given  to  public-service 
corporations  to  erect  utility  plants  or  to  railroads,  or 
where  public  agencies  have  taken  property  for  poor- 
houses,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  and  the  like. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  schools  of  judicial 
thought  on  this  point;  the  conservative  one,  which 
tries  to  adhere  to  the  original  but  badly  warped 
doctrine  that  the  property  must  be  open  to  physical 
use  by  the  public;  and  the  liberal,  wliich  interprets 
public  use  according  to  what  is  construed  to  be  a 
public  purpose  and  for  the  public  welfare  at  the  time 
and  in  the  place  where  the  property  is  acquired. 

Of  primary  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the 
adoption  of  sound  land-use  policies  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  welfare  of  our  municipalities  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
may  be  invoked  by  public  and  semi-public  agencies 
to  erect  low-rent  housing  projects  or  to  clear  slums 
and  then  to  use  the  property  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  may  be  best  fitted.  The  highest  courts  in  six- 
teen States  '-  have  held  that  the  clearance  of  slum  areas 
and  the  erection  of  low-rent  housing  projects  were  pub- 
lic uses  and  purposes  for  which  a  municipal  housing 


'^  As  bearing  on  the  causes  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  eiisUng  stat- 
utes and  the  need  for  a  model  statute,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Cole- 
man Woodbury's  summary  of  two  of  the  major  problems — the  actual 
procedure  and  evidences  of  land  value — in  his  excellent  paper  on  "Land 
Assembly  for  Housing  Developments."  Late  and  Contemporary  Prohlems, 
Vol.  I,  No.  2,  March  1934,  at  pp.  215  et  seq. 


"For  a  list  of  these  decisions,  see  "An  Index  of  Major  Issues  in  State 
Decisions  on  Housing  Authorities'  Laws."  a  report  of  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Housing  Officials,  1939.  For  deci- 
sions that  the  reclamation  of  a  substandard  area  alone  (as  distinguished 
from  its  use  for  housing  purposes)  is  a  public  purpose,  see  two  decisions 
(without  opinions)  in  proceedings  brought  on  behalf  of  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  entitled  "In  the  Matter  of 
Condemnation  of  Tart  of  Lot  29"  etc..  Docliet  No.  2464  (Decision.  May 
18.  1937)  and  "United  States  of  America  i«.  Certain  Lands  in  Square 
3072."  etc.,  Docket  No.  2509  (November  1937). 
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authority  could  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
could  exercise  that  jjower  for  the  same  purposes  has 
never  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  although  in  one  case  the  lower  courts 
decided  the  question  adversely  to  the  Federal 
Government. =' 

The  cases  involving  the  right  of  municipalities  to 
condemn  property  in  order  to  eliminate  slums  and  to 
pi'ovide  low-rent  housing  projects  must  be  chosen 
and  litigated  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  In  the 
event  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  any 
States  are  adverse  to  the  municipalities,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  and  desirable  to  obtain  constitutional 
amendments  in  those  States,  granting  the  power  to  the 
municipalities.-* 

Advocates  of  increased  ownership  of  land  by  munici- 
palities are  often  concerned  with  the  amount  of  the 
awards  made  by  the  courts  in  eminent  domain  proceed- 
ings. In  many  cases,  the  awards  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  scandal.  In  others,  they  merely  have 
been  much  higher  than  the  amounts  that  would  have 
been  obtainable  by  the  owner  in  a  transaction  between 
two  private  parties.  The  suggestion  has  frequently 
been  made  that  legislatures  should  limit  the  amounts 
which  may  be  awarded  by  the  courts  and  set  up  some 
arbitrary  standard  for  fixing  the  "just  compensation" 
to  which  the  owner  is  entitled.  The  fixing  of  such  a 
standard,  as,  for  instance,  at  assessed  valuation,  is 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
the  determination  of  the  measure  of  compensation  is 
wholly  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question.  There- 
fore, no  legislature  can  set  an  absolute  standard  for  de- 
termining that  question.  Attempts  by  legislatures  to 
do  so  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  courts.  The 
amount  of  compensation  awarded  by  the  courts  becomes 
particularly  important  where  the  property  is  to  be  used 
for  low-rent  housing  projects.  Nevertheless,  any  effort 
to  cope  with  this  problem  by  way  of  legislative  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  awards  can  only  be  valid  after  the 
passage  of  amendments  to  State  (and  perhaps  also  to 
the  Federal)  constitutions.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
such  constitutional  amendments  have  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  any  legislature  for  consideration.-'* 

Needless  to  say,  we  recommend  a  thorough  reconsid- 
eration and  overhauling  of  constitutional  and  statutory 


provisions  in  jaractically  eveiy  State  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  and  we  urge  that 
insofar  as  it  is  constitutionally  practicable,  and  desir- 
able to  do  so,  the  procedures  be  made  uniform.^" 

Purchase  and  Condemnation  Compared 

A  discussion  of  these  two  methods  of  municipal  land 
acquisition  naturally  leads  to  certain  questions. 

Is  one  method  more  desirable  than  the  others?  If  so, 
should  it  be  the  sole  method  used?  Some  light  on  the 
answers  may  be  found  in  the  Wallstein  and  Mariner 
reports  heretofore  referred  to. 

Mr.  Mariner's  investigation  indicated  that  the  prices 
jjaid  for  projjerty  condemned  exceeded  estimated 
values  by  a  greater  precentage  than  did  the  prices  for 
properties  purchased.  In  the  condemnation  j^roceed- 
ings  considered,  the  awai'ds  averaged  43  percent 
greater  than  the  estimates  of  value  made  by  the  city; 
while  in  the  purchase  proceedings,  they  generally  ex- 
ceeded actual  value  by  about  10  percent.  Thus,  the 
conclusion  followed  that  so  long  as  present  conditions 
continue,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  purchase  neces- 
sary property  at  or  near  its  appraised  value.  After 
pointing  out  that  purchase  is  at  present  more  advan- 
tageous than  condemnation  not  only  because  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  but  also  because  of  its  relative  simplicity, 
Mr.  Mariner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if,  as,  and 
when  condemnation  procedure  is  improved  so  that  the 
total  cost  of  acquisition  by  that  method  shall  not  be 
appreciably  greater  than  the  cost  of  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase, then  condemnation  should  be  the  sole  method  of 
acquisition  adopted  by  municipalities. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  strongly  with  Mr.  Wallstein 
that  both  methods  have  and  will  continue  to  have  their 
appropriate  place  in  any  well-regulated  and  well-con- 
sidered municipal  land  acquisition  program.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  experience  of  many  states  has 
led  them  to  insert  a  requirement  in  their  condemnation 


^  United  States  of  America  v.  Certain  Lands  in  Louisville,  etc.,  9 
Fea.  Supp.  137;  affirmed  7S  Fed.  (2d)  684.  The  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  withdrawn  upon  request  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  Government. 

^  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  see  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Use  of  Eminent  Domain  for  Housing  Purposes"  by 
Ira  S.  Robbins  in  the  Housing  Officials'  Year  Book   (1936). 

'^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  legislative  attempts  to  limit  awards  in 
condemnation  proceedings,  see  Urban  Blight  and  ^lunis.  by  Mabel  L. 
Walker  and  others.  Harvard  University  Press.  1938,  pp.  184-190. 


-'■■References:  VaUiation  under  the  Laic  of  Eminent  Domain,  by  Lewis 
Orgel  (1936)  :  "Condemnation  Procedure  by  Roy  Robert  Ray,"  published 
in  the  First  Report  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  Michigan  (1931)  ;  The 
Condemnation  Procedure  of  Tu-enty-four  Ci7ie.s,  published  by  the  Detroit 
Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  Inc.  (1931)  ;  Condemnation  Pro- 
cedure in  Kansas  City,  published  by  the  Kansas  City  Public  Service 
Institute   (1931). 

Miscellaneous  articles  in  Kansas  Judicial  Council  Bulletin,  April 
1932  to  July  1933,  incl. ;  "An  Analysis  of  Condemnation  Procedure  in 
Portland,"  published  in  Portland  (Oregon)  City  Club  Bulletin.  Vol.  XI, 
No.  31,  December  19,  1930  ;  "Acquiring  Land  for  Public  Improvements," 
by  W.  C.  Bernard,  in  Proceedings  of  22nd  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  pp.  76-86  (1930)  ;  "The  Acquisition  of  Land  for  Public  Im- 
provements," by  C.  W.  Berry,  published  in  City  Problems  (1931),  pp. 
83-87 ;  Condemnation  Procedure  and  Land  Purchase  Practice  in  New 
York  State  Municipalities,  by  Elwyn  E.  Mariner,  being  Publication  Xo. 
21  of  the  New  Yorlj  State  Conference  of  Mayors  ct  al.  (1933)  ;  Report 
on  Laic  and  Procedure  in  Condemnation  Applicable  to  Proceedings 
Brought  by  the  City  of  Nctc  York  by  Leonard  M.  Wallstein  (1932). 
For  a  discussion  of  problems  involved  in  condemning  property  for  use; 
for  toll  bridges,  see  "Condemnation  of  IMivate  Property  for  Public  Use," 
by  Leonard  A.  Weakley,  published  in  Proceedings  of  American  Toll 
Bridge  Asxociation.  vol.  IV  (1936),  at  p.  36  et  seg.;  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  see  Recreation,  vol.  25.  pp.  38-48   (.\pril  1931). 
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statutes  that  the  proceedings  should  be  commenced  only 
after  an  attempt  to  purchase  has  been  misuccessful. 
Purchase  offers  another  advantage  in  that,  in  most 
cases,  a  city  may  use  the  proijerty  for  any  city  purpose 
after  it  has  been  acquired,  while  under  many  condem- 
nation statutes,  the  property  may  be  used  onlj'  for  the 
specific  pur^wse  recited  in  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  condemnation.  In  some  jurisdictions,  the  attempt 
to  use  the  condemned  property  for  other  city  piu'poses 
may  be  blocked  by  legal  technicalities. 

Our  studies  indicate  clearly  the  need  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  land  purchase  and  con- 
demnation laws  and  practices  in  practically  every  state 
of  the  union  and  the  formulation  of  proper  purchase 
and  condenmation  procedures  that  will  efficiently  and 
equitably  work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  property 
owners  and  of  the  public.-" 

Land  Assembly  Technique 

The  land  assembly  technique  commonly  used  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  recent  large  scale  Federal  housing 
operations  is  not  suited  to  the  speedy  and  economic 
development  of  such  projects.  Limitations  of  space  do 
not  permit  a  discussion  here  of  that  technique.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that,  in  order  to  avoid  specula- 
tion, excessive  prices  and  endless  delays,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  sound  appraisals,  a  factual  basis  for  land 
valuation,  and  a  cooperative  and  not  an  obstructionist 
attitude  on  the  part  of  land  owners,  modifications  of 
the  old  procedure  or  an  entirely  new  technique  are 
necessary.-' 

The  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  the 
Ti'easury  Department  are  the  chief  Federal  agencies 
which  have  had  considerable  experience  in  land  assem- 
bly in  metropolitan  areas.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  appraisal  prob- 
lem. There  are  many  other  agencies,  however,  such 
as  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  already  mentioned, 
which  have  acquired  land  not  for  housing  but  for  large 
public  projects.     In  addition,  there  have  been  notable 


"The  Port  of  New  York  .Viithority  and  the  Long  Island  State  Park- 
Commission  have  acquired  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  chiefly 
by  purchase,  though  occasionally  by  condemnation.  These  agencies 
perform  specialized  functions  and  are  not  municipal  agencies.  Their 
experience,  nevertheless,  is  of  interest  particularly  because  it  contrasts 
with  the  results  found  in  the  Mariner  and  Wallstein  investigations. 

In  this  connection,  see  appendix  f!,  entitled  "Experience  of  Other 
Agencies."  at  pp.  504-5!).-|  of  the  Wallstein  report,  and  eh.  10  of  The 
Port  of  Xeto  York  Authority — A  Monoijraph,  dated  .\pril  1.5.  193G. 

=•  For  a  discussion  of  former  practices  in  land  assembly  and  sugges- 
tion for  changes,  sec  the  article  by  Coleman  Woodbury.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  .\ssociation  of  Housing  Offlcials.  "Lind 
-•Vssembly  for  Housing  Development"  in  Law  and  Contemporary  Proh- 
Irms.  vol.  72.  March  1934.  at  pp.  214  rt  /trq.  For  a  discu.ssion  of 
various  techniiiues.  see  Vrhan  Bliiiht  and  SUinm.  by  Mabel  L.  Walker 
and  others,  chapter,  "Problems  of  Uind  .\ssembly, "  by  Ira  S.  Uobbins. 
pp.  172  et  seq..  Harvard  University  Press.  1938. 


instances  of  assemblage  by  private  enterprise,  such  as 
the  Tudor  City  and  Knickerbocker  Village  develop- 
ments in  New  York  City.  There  is  no  published  work 
which  describes  the  experiences  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
various  housing  projects,  the  techniques  adopted,  and 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  light  of  those  expe- 
riences and  techniques.  A  comprehensive  study  of  this 
subject  is  badly  needed.^** 

Excess  Condemnation 

Excess  condemnation  is  commonly  defined  as  rhe 
policy  of  taking,  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  more 
property  than  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  public 
improvement  but  for  a  purpose  incidental  thereto.  As 
Frank  B.  AVilliams  has  pointed  out,  it  "is  the  somewhat 
unfortunate  name  in  the  United  States  for  a  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  exercised  under 
various  names  in  most  European  countries.  There,  as 
hei"e,  private  land  can  be  condemned  only  for  a  public 
use.  It  follows  that  land  only  in  an  amount  sufficient 
for  that  use  can  be  so  taken.  The  advocates  of  excess 
condemnation,  so-called,  claim  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  land  just  outside  the  physical  limits  of 
the  principal  enterprise  should  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  incidental  and  thus  a  part  of  it.  To  call  this 
'excess"  condemnation  is  to  admit  that  the  claim  is  un- 
founded and  the  taking  illegal.  A  better  name  would 
be  'incidental'  condemnation;  but  it  is  probably  too  late 
to  make  the  change."  -■' 

As  we  have  heretofore  seen,  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  can  be  exercised  only  where  the  property  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  public  use.  Many  early  judicial  deci- 
sions in  this  country  confined  the  taking  to  cases  where 
the  property  was  actually  to  be  used  by  the  public  as 
distinguished  from  the  later  cases  permitting  a  taking 
where  it  was  for  the  general  welfare.  Because  of  their 
reluctance  to  adopt  a  broad  interpretation  of  public 
use,  the  courts  have  been  loathe  to  uphold  legislation 
permitting  the  taking  of  property  needed  incidentally 
to  public  improvements,  especially  if  the  incidental 
pi'operty  might  thereafter  be  sold.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  if  the  excess  property  taken  is  actually 
for  a  public  use,  its  taking  in  an  ordinary  condemna- 
tion proceeding  should  be  upheld.  Excess  condemna- 
tion is  in  reality  an  extension  of  condemnation  into  a 
field  in  which  it  has  not  previoiish'  been  employed. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  for  a  public  use,  it  should  be  upheld 
without  the  necessity  of  state  constitutional  amend- 
ments, which  are.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  "a  clumsy 
method  of  broadening  the  law  to  meet  city  jilanning 
needs  and  conceptions."    As  a  practical  proposition, 


^-^  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  numerous  local  bou.sing  authori- 
ties liave  assembled  large  sites  for  low-rent  projects  financed  with  the 
aid  of  the  I'nited  States  Housing  .\uthority.  No  study  of  their  experi- 
ence has  yet  been  published. 

"  The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning,  p.  59. 
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however,  a  long  series  of  adverse  decisions  appear  to 
make  constitutional  amendments  necessary. 

One  purpose  of  the  procedure  is  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  lot  remnants.  It  frequently  happens  that 
odd  fragments  of  land  remain  abutting  the  thorough- 
fare after  a  new  street  has  been  cut  through  or  an  old 
one  widened.  Irregularity  of  size  or  shape  may  render 
these  lots  useless.  Where  excess  condemnation  is  per- 
mitted, a  city  may  condemn  the  remnants  and  the 
land  adjacent  thereto  in  addition  to  the  land  actually 
necessary  for  the  improvement.  Upon  completion  of 
the  improvement,  the  city  may  replot  the  remainders 
and  sell  them  to  the  public,  or  it  may  sell  them  to 
adjoining  owners  who  are  thus  enabled  to  replot  their 
land  so  as  to  absorb  the  remnants  advantageously. 

A  second  purpose  is  to  protect  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  public  improvements.  Where  a  city  con- 
templates the  creation  of  a  boulevard  or  park,  the 
surrounding  area  should  be  a  factor  which  enhances 
rather  than  diminishes  the  desired  effect.  To  assure 
the  character  of  such  surroundings,  the  city  may  con- 
demn adjoining  land  in  excess  of  the  land  essential 
to  the  street  or  park.  This  land  may  then  be  replotted 
and  sold  with  restrictions  to  maintain  desirable  stand- 
ards. Early  application  of  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
planning  of  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.'* 

A  third  purpose  for  which  excess  condemnation  may 
be  used,  is  for  recovery  of  expenses  incurred  in  mak- 
ing an  improvement.  Land  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  street  or  park  may  be  very  expensive. 
Frequently,  as  a  result  of  the  improvement,  the  value 
of  surrounding  land  is  increased.  The  theory,  there- 
fore, is  to  condemn  as  mucli  of  the  territory  neigh- 
boring a  proposed  improvement  as  is  likely  to  be  bene- 
fitted thereby.  Theoretically,  again,  the  city  pays 
for  this  land  in  terms  of  its  original  value  and,  after 
replotting  it,  sells  it  at  its  enhanced  value.  Thus,  the 
city  may  not  only  defray  its  expenses  in  making  the 
improvement  but  may  also  realize  a  profit.^^ 


^Modern  Oovemment  in  a  Colonial  City,  by  Luther  Gulick. 
»"  B.issett,   Howard   M.,   "Some  Problems   in   Excess   Condemnation,' 
City  Planning,  vol.  9,  pp.  114  ff. 
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As  we  point  out  later,  the  use  of  excess  condemna- 
tion solely  for  recoupment  purposes  is  frowned  on  by 
legislatures,  the  courts,  and  students  of  the  subject. 
There  is  also  some  feeling  that,  due  to  the  weaknesses 
in  our  condemnation  statutes  and  their  administration, 
its  practical  usefulness  for  recoupment  purposes  is 
open  to  doubt,  although  a  thorough  study  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  to  date  is  needed.  In  our  opinion,  with 
improved  condemnation  statutes  and  the  administra- 
tion thereof,  it  would  be  an  important  factor  in  secur- 
ing to  the  city  the  full  fruits  of  its  improvement  opera- 
tions, in  lieu  of  the  present  system  of  presenting  an 
unearned  increment  to  some  fortunate  neighboring 
owners  or  speculatoi-s. 

A  collateral  but  important  result  of  incidental  or 
excess  condemnation  proceedings  may  be  the  removal 
of  parts  of  slum  areas  which,  in  turn,  may  lead  to  a 
complete  rehabilitation  of  such  areas.  Although  the 
procedure  has  not  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  this 
counti-y,  it  has  many  enthusiastic  and  prominent 
advocates. 

Though  not  broadly  accepted,  nor  widely  understood, 
excess  condemnation  is  not  a  new  concept.  Its  use  in 
this  country  is  reported  as  early  as  1699.  It  was  first 
employed  in  New  York  City  under  a  grant  of  power 
from  the  State  legislature  in  1812.  From  that  time 
until  1832,  the  city  took  at  least  24  plots  beyond  those 
actually  necessary  to  improvements.  Among  these  were 
15  small  remnants  which  were  sold  mostly  to  adjoining 
owners.  In  1834,  the  taking  of  excess  land  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  on 
the  grounds  that  the  taking  was  not  a  public  use.'- 

Thereafter,  excess  condemnation  was  virtually  dor- 
mant in  the  United  States  until  early  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

In  the  meantime,  England  adopted  the  practice  in 
1845.  In  the  fifty-odd  years  that  followed,  $49,000,000 
was  recouped  in  connection  with  excess  condemnation  aa 
exercised  by  the  City  of  London.^^  "These  large  fig- 
ures," says  Edward  M.  Bassett,  "are  noteworthy,  for  the 
effort  went  beyond  the  mere  handling  of  remnants  of 
lots  and  became  a  very  ambitious  policy  of  slum  clear- 


ance, 
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Other  European  countries  adopted  excess  condemna- 
tion :  France  in  1850,  Italy  in  1875,  and  Belgium  in  1867. 


Figure  47.— Lot  remnants 


^Matter  of  Altany  Street,  11  Wend.  149.  In  Dunn  v.  City  Council 
of  Charleston  (16  South  Carolina,  sometimes  cited  as  Harper's  Law 
Reports,  189,  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  1824),  a  question  arose 
involving  a  statute  (7  Stat.  136)  which  permitted  the  city  to  purchase, 
or  if  the  owner  refused  to  sell  or  demanded  an  unreasonable  price,  to 
condemn  excess  land  in  street-widening  proceedings.  The  court  side- 
stepped the  constitutional  issue. 

^  For  an  analysis  of  the  financial  results  of  the  use  of  excess  con- 
demnation in  connection  with  the  so-called  "Kingsway  Improvement" 
In  London,  see  report  presented  December  15,  1936,  to  the  London 
County  Council  by  its  highway  committee  as  published  In  The  Ameri- 
can City  for  June  1937,  p.  92. 

"*  Bassett,  op.  cit. 
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The  famous  Avenue  de  I'Opera  in  Paris  is  an  instance  of 
the  practice  in  France.  The  improvement  cost  the  city 
$10,800,000.     The  recoupment  amounted  to  $60,000,000.== 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  State  constitutional  amend- 
ments permitting  excess  condemnation,  a  number  of 
statutes  authorizing  the  procedure  were  passed  but  were 
either  struck  out  by  the  courts  or  were  not  used  because 
of  their  doubtful  constitutionality.  These  included 
statutes  in  Massachusetts  (1904),^"  Ohio  (1904),^"  Vir- 
ginia (1905), =»  Pennsylvania  (1907),^'  Connecticut 
(1907),^"  Oregon  (1913),"  and  Maryland  (1908).^' 

The  unfortunate  history  of  the  foregoing  statutes, 
■with  their  limitations  on  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments to  which  they  are  applicable  and  on  the  amount 
of  land  which  might  be  taken,  is  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  confronting  the  proponents  of 
excess  condemnation  in  this  country.  The  strong 
American  tradition  of  holding  private  property  more 
sacred  than  the  public  interest  in  it  is  undoubtedly  an 


''^Excess  Condemnation,  by  R.  E.  Cushnian  (1917),  p.  148. 

^Acts  of  Massachusetts,  1904,  ch.  44,"!. 

^  Laics  of  Ohio,  1904,  Ann.  Stat.,  ch.  2,  p.  775. 

''Acts  of  Virginia,  1905,  ch.  194. 

»»  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1907,  No.  315,  sec.  2  (Declared  unconstitu- 
tional  In  Philadelphia  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  88  Atlantic 
904). 

«  Acts  of  Connecticut,  1907,  No.  61. 

"  Laws  of  Oregon,  1913,  ch.  269. 

'-Laws  of  Maryland,  1908,  ch.  166,  construed  in  the  case  of  Bond  v. 
Mayor  and  Conncil  of  BaJtimorc,  IIG  Md.  tl'^;'.. 


important  reason  for  the  lack  of  advancement  in  this 
field.  However,  that  the  campaign  is  being  continued 
with  some  success  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  constitutional  amendments  effected  in  the 
various  States.  Nine  States  now  have  such  amend- 
ments.''^ 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  provisions  of  these 
State  constitutional  amenchnents  on  four  chief  points: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  improvements  to  which  the 
procedure  is  applicable  ranges  from  streets  to  nearly 
all  public  improvements. 

(b)  The  amount  of  land  that  may  be  taken  ranges 
from  only  enough  land  to  form  suitable  building  lots 
abutting  on  the  improvements  to  no  restriction  upon 
the  area  that  may  be  expropriated. 

(c)  In  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments may  exercise  the  power  without  further 
action  by  the  State  legislature;  in  other  States,  the 
legislature  is  permitted  to  pass  general  enabling  or 
special  acts. 


"Massachusetts,    art.    XXXIX    (1911);    Ohio,    art.    XVIII,    sec.    10 

(1912)  ;  Wisconsin,  art.  XI,  sec.  3  (a)   (1912)  ;  New  York,  art.  I,  sec.  7 

(1913)  and  art.  XVIII,  sec.  8  (1938)  ;  Rhode  Island,  art.  XVIII  (1916)  ; 
Michigan,  art.  XIII,  sec.  5  (1928).  (See  Emmons  T.  Citu  of  Detroit, 
238  N.  W.  188  (1931)  ;  California,  art.  I,  sec.  14%  (1928)  ;  Virginia, 
sec.  58  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  as  amended  (1928),  and  as  defined 
hy  Acts  of  .Assembly,  1930,  ch.  234  (the  Virginia  Constitution  permits 
the  term  "puMic  use''  to  be  defined  hy  the  General  .Assembly)  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, art.  XV,  M.,>.  ,1  a033). 
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{d)  The  Ohio  and  Michigan  amenchnents  contain 
tlie  bimlensome  prohibition  that  the  bonds  issued  to 
pay  for  the  incidental  or  excess  hind  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  municipality's  indebtedness,  but  shall 
constitute  a  lien  only  against  the  property  thus 
acquired. 

Whether  or  not  a  State  constitutional  provision  per- 
mitting excess  or  incidental  condemnation  is  valid 
in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  taking  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  has  yet  to  be  squarely  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
point  was  argued  before  that  court  in  the  case  of 
City  of  Cincinnati  v.  Vestor  (33  Fed.  2nd  242.  281 
U.  S.  439,  1929).  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
the  ordinance  invalid  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  excess  land  was  taken  for  anj' 
reason  other  than  recoupment.  Financial  benefit 
alone,  said  the  court,  is  not  a  public  use,  and  there- 
fore a  taking  for  that  purpose  is  in  violation  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court  decided 
the  case  on  other  grounds  and  held  that  the  issue  of 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause  was  not  presented 
by  the  record.  In  the  opinion  of  proponents  of  excess 
or  incidental  condemnation,  the  attitude  of  the  court 
was  favorable  to  it,  and  M^e  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
their  belief  that  the  Vestor  case  presages  ultimate  vic- 
tory. In  this  connection,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  frequently  held  that  where  the 
legislature  and  the  courts  of  a  State  have  determined 
that  an  undertaking  involving  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  for  the  protection  or  en- 
hancement of  the  public  health  or  welfare  or  for  the 
public  advantage  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  State,  there  is  no  denial  of  due  process  of  law 
to  the  owner  whose  property  is  condemned  if  the  means 
adopted  are  not  futile  or  have  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  ends  sought. 

The  language  of  the  various  amendments  and  of 
court  decisions  indicates  that  where  recoupment  is  the 
sole  and  not  an  incidental  purpose  of  the  procedure, 
both  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  would  be  loathe  to 
enact  or  uphold  it.  Some  writers  on  the  subject  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  mamtaining  that  it  should  be 
"an  instrumentalitj'  of  good  taste  rather  than  good 
business     *     *     *"" 

The  mere  fact  that  profits  were  realized  as  a  result 
of  condemnation  and  incidental  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  improvement  has  been  held  not  to  invalidate 
an  enabling  law  {Moore  v.  Sanforcl.,  151  Mass.  285). 
However,  a  broad  interpretation  of  public  use  could 
sustain  the  contention  that  a  city  is  rightfully  entitled 


to  appropriate  the  added  value  of  land  resulting  from 
an  improvement  by  it.     As  Hei'bert  S.  Swan  has  said: 

Recoupment  through  excess  condeniuatiou  and  the  subsequent 
sale  of  excess  lands  at  an  enhanced  value  is  justified  on  essen- 
tially the  same  grounds  as  the  tax  on  unearned  increment. 
The  increased  value  being  a  growth  exclusively  due  to  the  en- 
terprise and  initiative  of  the  community,  it  is  entirely  proper- 
and  just  that  the  city,  and  not  the  property  owners  abutting 
on  the  improvement,  should  obtain  the  benefit.  *  *  »  in- 
stead of  making  a  present  of  this  increment  to  the  landowners, 
the  city  appropriates  it  and  applies  it  on  the  cost  of  the  work, 
reducing  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  the  adjacent  property 
owners  or  from  the  taxpayers." 

It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  reasons  in  support  of  this 
contention  are  properly  made  known  to  the  public  and 
the  courts,  excess  or  incidental  condemnation  solely 
for  recoupment  purposes  will  be  upheld.  Its  desira- 
bility from  the  economic  point  of  Auew  has  been  previ- 
ously mentioned  herein. 

Discussing  the  small  extent  to  which  excess  condem- 
nation has  been  used  in  the  United  States,  the  Regional 
Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  says: 

Excess  condemnation  has  been  little  used  even  in  the  States 
which  have  amended  their  constitutions  for  the  purpose.  Many 
reasons  for  its  lack  of  popularity  may  be  found,  such  as  that 
the  procedure  for  its  employment  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utes passed  tmder  the  amendments  is  often  faulty ;  that  city 
attorneys  are  reluctant  to  employ  new  methods;  and  that  the 
advantages  which  it  affords  for  regulating  city  growth  have 
not  been  fully  appreciated. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  this  reform,  however, 
is  that  whereas  by  ordinary  methods  the  work  can  be  begun 
virtually  without  expense  and  completed  largely  or  wholly  from 
funds  collected  from  neighboring  landowners,  excess  condemna- 
tion requires  a  large  immediate  outlay.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  tax  and  debt  limits,  which  so  closely  restrict 
our  cities,  and  by  the  deep-seated  feeling  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  permit  cities  to  enter  real-estate  transactions  which  require 
the  holding  of  property  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and 
its  sale  in  the  open  market.  In  some  States  the  amendment 
requires  the  community  to  issue  the  bonds  necessary  to  raise 
the  funds  on  the  security  of  the  property  acquired,  forbidding 
it  to  assume  any  liability  for  the  debt.  This  stipulation  has  the 
disadvantage  that  bonds  of  this  sort  are  much  less  marketable 
than  direct  obligations  of  the  city  or  State.  It  seems  evident 
that  only  by  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  city 
planning  will  these  difficulties  be  overcome.^" 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  incidental  or  excess 
condemnation  amendments  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  States  and  a  revision  of  the  existing  amend- 
ments which,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  limit  the   application  of  the  procedure. 


**  Municipal  Administration^  by  William  B.  JIunro,  pp.  240—259, 


<■'  "Excess  Condemn.Ttion,"  a  report  prepared  for  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  and  contained  in  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxation  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (1915),  p.  20. 

*^  Rcrjional  Survey  of  Xew  York  and  its  Environs,  vol.  II,  p.  226. 
See  also  "The  Present  Status  of  Excess  Condemnation  in  the  United 
States,"  a  paper  presented  by  Frank  B.  Williams  at  the  meeting  of  the 
city  p'aniiinK  division  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New 
York  City,  January  2,  1925,  pp.  i  and  5. 
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In  this  connection,  the  provisions  contiiined  in  .1  Model 
State  Constitution  prepared  by  the  committee  on  State 
Government  of  the  National  Municipal  League  (Re- 
vised Edition  of  1933  as  reprinted  in  February  1936) 
are  so  broad  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  followed. 
Under  section  83  a  city  is  empowered: 

((•)  To  make  local  public  improvements  and  to  acriuire  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  property  within  its  corporate 
limits  necessary  for  such  improvements,  and  also  to  acquire 
an  excess  over  that  needed  for  any  such  improvement,  and  to 
sell  or  lease  such  excess  property  with  restrictions,  in  order 
to    protect    and    preserve    tJie    improvement ; 

id)  To  issue  and  sell  bonds  on  the  security,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  any  such  excess  property,  or  of  any  public  utility 
owned  by  the  city,  or  of  the  revenues  thereof,  or  of  both, 
including  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility,  if  deemed  desirable 
by  the  city,  a  franchise  stating  the  terms  upon  which,  in  case 
of  foreclosure,  the  purchaser  may  operate  such  utility. 

The  same  provisions  are  set  forth  in  section  6  of  the 
provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  State  constitutions  in 
connection  with  "A  Model  City  Charter"  prepared  for 
the  National  Municipal  League  and  revised  in  1933.*"=' 

We  also  recommend  a  complete  study  of  the  results  of 
all  the  cases  where  incidental  or  excess  condemnation 
has  been  used  to  date  in  this  country.*^ 
Acquisition  by  Gift  and  Devise 

In  considering  municipal  land  acquisition  by  way  of 
cift  or  devise,  we  must  distinguish  between  those  cases 


•««  In  a  further  i-fvisinn  of  this  Model  City  Cliarter,  to  he  puhlished 
in  1040,  it  is  understood  that  the  recomniend.Ttion  quoted  above  will  he 
UDChanf-'ed.  See  also  new  provisions  of  the  New  Yoi-k  State  Constitu- 
tion, footnote  47. 

*'  References :  Swan,  Herbert  S..  ■I^xcess  Condemnation,"  prepared 
for  the  National  Municipal  League  and  contained  in  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1915)  :  Cushman, 
R,  E.,  Excess  Condemnation  (1017)  :  Williams,  Frank  B,,  The  Laxc  of 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  (1922)  ;  Turdy,  Lawson,  "Why  We  Need 
Excess  Condemnation,"  National  Munieipal  Revieir  (July  1923)  ;  Wil- 
liams, Frank  B.,  "The  Present  Status  of  Excess  Condemnation  in  the 
United  States,"  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York  City 
(January  22.  1925)  ;  Vedder,  .\.  L..  "The  Use  of  Excess  Condemnation 
in  the  Opening,  Widening,  and  Extension  of  Streets."  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  City  Planning  Division  of  the  .\merican 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  New  Y'ork  City  (January  22,  1925)  ;  Bender, 
W.  H.,  "Excess  Condemnation  in  Wisconsin. '  Marquette  Laic  Review, 
vol.  13,  pp.  69-75  (February  1929)  ;  Regional  Surrey  of  Xetr  York  and 
its  Environs,  vol.  II.  pp.  222-226  (1929)  ;  Bernard,  W.  C.  "Excess 
Condemnation,"  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Municipal  Im- 
provements, vol.  35,  pp.  363-366  (1929)  :  "MichiRan  and  Califi>rnia 
Can  Now  Build  Finer  Cities  by  'Marginal  Eminent  Domain',"  Ameri- 
can City,  vol.  40,  No.  2,  pp.  116-117  (February  1929)  ;  Bassett,  How- 
ard M.,  "Some  Problems  in  E.xcess  Condemnation,"  City  Planning, 
vol.  9,  pp.  114-120  (July  1933)  ;  Munro,  W.  B.,  Municipal  Administra- 
tion, pp,  249-259  (1934)  ;  Eggar,  Rowland,  "PIxcess  Condemnation," 
Virginia  Municipal  Review  (December  1934  and  January  1935)  ; 
Walker.  Mabel  L.,  and  others,  Vrhan  Blight  and  Slums,  pp.  333-345. 
Harvard  I'niversjty  Press.  1938  ;  Fliillips,  .T.  C,  "Excess  Condemnation 
in  the  Execution  of  City,  County,  Township,  and  Regional  Plans,''  a 
paper  presented  before  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  Planning  Conference 
(.\pril  16-17,  1V)36). 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written.  New  Y'ork  State  has  amended  its 
Constitution  so  that  the  State,  municipalities,  and  public  corporations 
may  be  given  broad  powers  of  ex<ess  condemnation  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  public  low-rent  housing  projects  or  the  clearance, 
replanning.  and  reconstruction  of  substandard  areas.  This  constitu- 
tional provision  is  incoriJorated  in  sec.  12(>  of  the  PuMic  Housini;  Law 
of  that  State. 


where  the  land  is  given  and  accepted  without  any  re- 
quirement that  it  be  used  for  municipal  purposes,  and 
those  cases  where  it  is  given  and  accepted  upon  condi- 
tion that  it  be  used  for  some  municipal  purpose. 

In  the  former  case,  the  municipality  in  receiving, 
using,  or  disposing  of  the  property  does  so  in  a  business 
or  proprietary  capacity  (as  distinguished  from  its  gov- 
ernmental functions).  That  being  so.  there  are  usually 
no  restrictions  on  the  aciiuisition  or  disposition  of  such 
property.  We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the 
restriction  on  municipal  land  purchase  is  based  on  the 
rule  that  a  city  cannot  expend  its  funds  for  other  than 
municipal  purposes.  The  element  of  expense  is  absent 
in  cases  of  bequest  or  devise,  so  that  the  restriction  to 
acquisition  for  municipal  purposes  properly  disappears. 
Therefore,  a  gift  or  devise  to  a  city  is  valid,  even  though 
it  be  granted  in  general  terms  and  be  accepted  without 
any  intent  to  use  it  directly  for  municipal  purposes. 
Such  land  may  be  sold  or  leased,  to  alleviate  municipal 
burdens. 

Where,  however,  the  gift  or  devise  is  pursuant  to  a 
general  or  special  trust  to  use  the  property  for  specified 
purposes,  the  city  acquires  the  land  in  its  capacity  as  a 
governmental  and  not  as  a  business  agency.  In  such 
cases,  the  property  must  be  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
but  the  courts  usually  interpret  those  purposes  much 
more  liberally  than  they  do  in  cases  of  acquisition  by 
purchase  or  condemnation.  Thus,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion may  take  and  hold  real  property  by  gift  or  devise 
for  purposes  of  a  public  nature,  including  charitable 
uses  germane  to  the  objects  of  the  municipality,  even 
though,  generally  speaking,  the  object  may  be  one  that 
the  municipality  could  not  carry  out  at  public  expense, 
as  for  instance,  to  aid  a  religious  society  engaged  in  gen- 
eral charitable  or  welfare  work.  Naturally,  where 
property  is  acquired  by  a  city,  in  its  capacity  as  a  trus- 
tee, to  use  for  municipal  purposes,  its  right  to  dispose 
of  it  is  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  and 
bj'  statutory  or  charter  provisions  governing  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  city  propertj'. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  relating  to  the 
desirability  of  broad  statutory  and  charter  jirovisions 
covering  the  municipal  acquisition  of  land  by  purchase 
also  apply  to  acquisition  by  gift  and  devise.  Cities 
should  be  virtually  unrestricted  in  their  right  to  accept 
gifts  or  devises  of  real  property,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  property  is  given  unconditionally  or  for  a  speci- 
fied purpose. 

Utilization  of  Municipal  Land 

Once  having  acciuired  land  for  a  specific  purpose, 
municipalities  are  sometimes  lestricted  to  its  use  for 
that  purpose.  This  is  especially  true  as  to  property 
acquired  in  eminent  domain  proceedings,  because  the 
legislation  or  the  resolution  authorizing  the  condem- 
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nation  invariably  designates  a  specific  use  for  the  land. 
This  limitation  has  been  avoided  successfully  in  some 
cities  in  the  following  manner:  After  the  condemna- 
tion award  has  been  made  and  at  or  about  the  time  the 
property  owner  is  to  receive  his  check,  he  is  asked  by 
the  city  officials  to  execute  a  deed  covering  his  prop- 
erty. He  usually  has  no  objection  to  doing  so,  and  the 
deed,  being  in  general  terms,  usually  permits  the  city 
to  use  the  land  for  any  municipal  purpose.  This  tech- 
nique is  not  always  available,  because  of  the  wording 
of  charter  provisions  or  of  court  decisions. 

Frequently,  the  city  acquires  land  by  condemnation 
or  purchase  for  a  special  purpose  and  then  is  unabls 
or  does  not  desire  to  so  use  it.  In  some  of  these  in- 
stances legal  restrictions  prevent  its  use  for  other 
municipal  purposes.  This  is  especially  true  of  land 
acquired  for  governmental  purposes,  such  as  parks, 
schools,  public  buildings,  and  streets.  Even  though  its 
transfer  to  some  proprietary  or  business  purpose  of  the 
municipality  would  obviously  Fe  desirable,  it  cannot 
ordinarily  so  used  without  special  legislation  in  each 
case.  Sometimes,  because  of  political  or  other  consid- 
erations, such  legislation  is  not  obtainable  or  is  only 
obtained  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  expense,  and 
delay. 

Where  a  city  purchases  land  for  municipal  purposes, 
it  may  continue  to  hold  it  after  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  legal  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
land  projDerly  acquired  for  public  purposes  be  di- 
minished and  that,  insofar  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so, 
municipalities  be  given  the  same  freedom  as  private 
real-estate  investors  have  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
their  property,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitation  that 
the  use  be  a  public  one. 

Occasionally,  a  peculiar  situation  has  arisen  with  re- 
sults adverse  to  the  public  interest.  A  municipality 
has  acquired  land  for  a  proprietary  purpose,  paid  the 
award,  and  then  failed  to  use  the  property.  Many 
years  later,  when  it  wanted  to  use  it,  it  has  found  that 
some  individual  has  obtained  title  to  it  by  adverse  pos- 
session for  a  period  of  20  years  or  more.  The  city  is 
then  forced  to  condemn  and  pay  for  the  property  a 
second  time.  Ordinarily,  this  could  not  happen  to 
property  held  by  a  city  for  a  governmental  purpose. 
Cities  should  have  proper  statutory  protection  against 
loss  by  adverse  possession  of  property  held  in  a  pro- 
prietary capacity. 

Sale,  Lease,  or  Other  Disposal  of  Public  Land 

Municipal  property  acquired  or  used  for  govern- 
mental purposes  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  (be  it  by  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  exchange, 
etc.)  without  express  legislative  authorization  or  unless 
the  land  is  no  longer  needed  for  public  purposes.     No 


restriction  applies  to  land  acquired  for  the  city's  pri- 
vate or  proprietary  purposes  or  to  land  bought  for, 
but  not  3'et  dedicated  to,  goveriunental  purposes. 
However,  a  city  may  never  dispose  of  any  of  its  real 
property  by  making  a  gift  thereof.  The  disposal  must 
always  be  made  in  good  faith  and  for  an  adequate 
consideration. 

In  the  actual  sale  of  city  land,  two  methods  have  been 
most  popularly  used.  The  common  mode  of  disposal  is  by 
bids  and  auctions.  It  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and 
the  capacity  largely  to  remove  fraud  and  collusion;  the  pri- 
mary disadvantage  is  that  it  works  well  only  with  sites  of 
low  value.  The  other  method  is  private  contract  with  the 
purchaser.  Such  a  means  is  open  to  obvious  abuse,  the  like- 
lihood of  such  abuse,  of  course,  being  inverse  to  the  quality 
and  caliber  of  the  city  council.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only 
feasible  method  of  land  disposal,  where  large  sums  of  money 
are  involved,  for  the  auction  method  fails  to  insure  a  proper 
and  adequate  compensation." 

Usually,  cities  are  empowered  to  lease  land  held  in 
a  private  capacity,  although  the  courts  frown  upon 
long-term  leases  and  low  rentals.  So  also,  a  city  may 
exchange  or  mortgage  its  privately  held,  but  not  its 
public  property,  though  these  rights  are  often  limited 
by  statutory  and  charter  jirovisions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  right  of  municipalities  to 
sell,  lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  property 
held  in  a  proprietary  capacity  is  entangled  in  a  maze 
of  constitutional,  statutory,  and  charter  provisions.  In 
the  interest  of  facilitating  more  enlightened  municipal 
land  jjolicies,  these  restrictions  should  be  simplified  as 
far  as  jjossible. 

Permanent  Municipal  Ownership  of  Tax-Foreclosed  Properties 

In  most  States,  statutes  require  a  city  to  dispose  of 
property  acquired  in  tax-delinquent  proceedings,  in- 
stead of  permitting  its  retention,  unless  needed  for  an 
immediate  public  purposes.  The  trend  of  present-day 
thinking  is  rightly  in  the  opposite  direction.  By 
bringing  all  such  available  properties  into  public 
ownership  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  municipal  land 
reserve  will  gradually  be  built  up  which  can  be  utilized 
for  specific  public  purposes  as  the  need  arises.  Some 
experts  advocate  that  no  property  so  acquired  should 
ever  be  sold,  but  should  be  held  by  the  city  and  leased 
b}'  it  at  rentals  to  be  determined  periodically.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  inadvisable  to  restrict  the  power 
of  a  city  to  sell,  although  we  believe  that  the  sug- 
gested principle  might  well  be  widelj-  adopted  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  policy. 

We  recommend  that  existing  statutory  and  charter 
provisions  be  amended  so  that,  subject  to  the  advice 
or  control  of  its  planning  agency,  a  city  may  hold, 


^"^  fiome  Economic  Aspects  of  Afunicipal  Land  Policies  of  American 
Cities,  George  Joseph  Stigler  (19:52),  p.  75. 
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use,  lease,  or  sell  any  property  acquired  by  it  in  tax- 
delinquency  proceedings.**" 

Legal  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Land  Titles 
Title  Examination  and  Title  Insurance 

Three  systems  of  title  examination  in  vogue  in  this 
country  require  no  lengthy  description.  The  work  is 
usually  done : 

{a)  by  an  attorney  who  searches  tlie  records,  pre- 
pares an  abstract,  and  renders  an  opinion  on  the 
title,  or 

(6)  by  an  abstract  company  which  makes  an  abstract 
and  delivers  it  to  the  attornej',  who  renders  an  opin- 
ion on  the  title,  based  on  his  examination  of  the 
abstract,  or 

{c)  by  a  title  insurance  company  which  examines  the 
title  and  usually  insures  the  lien  or  the  title. 

The  Torrens  sj'stem  of  title  registration  and  insur- 
ance will  be  discussed  later. 

The  cost  of  title  examination  and  insurance  is  an 
important  element  in  delaying  the  free  transfer  of 
real  property.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
home  ownership,  not  only  when  the  home  owner  pur- 
chases his  property  but  also  when  he  desires  to  obtain 
a  mortgage  loan  or  an  extension  or  renewal  thereof. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  large  mortgage  lenders,  the 
legal  expense  of  placing  a  loan  is  of  great  importance. 
Although  the  fee  for  searching  and  insuring  a  title 
for  the  first  time  is  no  doubt  justified,  the  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  same  or  a  slightly  lower 
reissue  fee  in  each  title  or  mortgage  transaction  there- 
after cannot  be  justified  on  an}'  sound  social  or  eco- 
nomic basis.  It  constitutes  a  tremendous  financial 
burden  running  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annuallj'  in  the  United  States. 

The  security  afforded  by  the  different  systems  is 
next  in  importance,  "\^^lere  the  title  search  is  made 
by  an  attornej',  the  owner  who  is  a  victim  of  a  negli- 
gent searcher  or  of  poor  legal  advice  has  little  chance 
of  collecting  any  damage  he  may  suffer  tliereby.  Ab- 
stract companies  are  often  in  a  sounder  financial  posi- 
tion and  have  longer  lives  than  attorneys,  so  that 
claims  against  them  for  negligence  are  sometimes  col- 
lectable. Neither  attorneys  nor  abstract  companies 
guarantee  the  validity  of  titles  they  undertake  to 
search.  The  title-insurance  companies  usually  meet 
their  obligations  under  their  policies  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  otlier  types  of  insurance  companies.  The  col- 
lapse of  a  large  number  of  title-insurance  companies 
during   the    depression    was    due    to    their   mortgage 


<*■  Recent  puhlirations  relatinc:  to  tliis  subject  include:  "Land  Re- 
.serv-es  for  .VmerUan  Cities."  PhiUp  H.  Coinick  and  Uaruld  S.  Buttonlieim. 
Journal  of  I^inil  and  Ptihlic  rtilitii  Kronnmirx.  .\usust  lO.'iS  ;  tive  papers 
on  -Tax  Foreclosed  Land  and  Tax  Delinquent  Proi>erties."  in  Miiniripal 
Pinhlems  /flW.  Proceedinss  o(  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other 
Municipal  OfBcials  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Tax-Delinquent  Land  in 
California.  California  State  Planning  Board,  1939. 


financing  and  their  banking  activities.  The  title-in- 
surance part  of  their  business  was  usually  sound  and 
profitable.  That  such  companies  should  be  confined 
bj"  law  to  title-insurance  matters  and  to  no  others  is 
the  lesson  that  has  been  learned  at  the  expen.se  of 
many  a  personal  tragedy. 

Under  our  present  recording  system,  a  title  search 
must  necessarily  be  made  every  time  there  is  a  trans- 
action involving  a  specific  piece  of  property.  In  earlier 
years,  the  work  was,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy  today  still  is,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  lawyers 
skilled  in  conveyancing.  The}'  or  their  clerks  usually 
prepared  abstracts  containing  all  the  important  matter 
in  the  instruments  recorded  affecting  the  title  to  the 
propert3%  so  that  the  lawyer  could  then  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  significance  of  the  facts  discovered. 
The  next  time  the  property  changed  hands,  it  would 
probably  be  another  lawyer  who  handled  the  title 
search,  so  that  the  work  would  have  to  be  repeated. 
In  time,  abstracting  companies  took  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  business  in  some  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  the  hands  of  the  abstracting  companies,  much 
duplication  of  work  is  avoided.  Since  the  abstract 
contains  the  pertinent  facts  shown  by  the  records,  it 
need  only  be  brought  up  to  date  when  a  new  transfer 
or  mortgage  is  contemplated.  The  abstracting  com- 
pany, under  its  contracts  with  those  who  employ  it,  is 
under  an  obligation  to  uncover  every  material  fact 
affecting  the  title  to  the  property  being  searched  or  to 
state  what  fields,  if  any,  it  has  not  covei'ed,  so  that  the 
attorney  employing  it  may  be  fully  and  correctly 
advised  of  the  situation. 

The  title-insurance  system  has  made  considerable 
headway  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  areas.  The  title  companies  have 
built  up  great  "plants"  consisting  of  records,  abstracts, 
indices,  and  maps.  Their  policies  guarantee  the  holder 
against  losses  due  to  defects  of  title,  subject  to  any 
exception  which  may  be  specified.  The  lack  of  cer- 
tainty in  title  under  the  title-search  and  abstracting 
sj'Stems  has  made  the  title-insurance  policy  a  practical 
necessity,  where  the  Torrens  system  of  registering  titles 
has  not  been  adopted. 

The  work  of  governmental  agencies  and  large  insti- 
tutions in  acquiring  land  or  dealing  with  liens  thereon 
would  be  simplified  if,  in  each  State,  there  were 
adopted  a  uniform  title-insurance  policy,  an  approved 
form  of  abstractor's  certificate,  and  a  uniform  attor- 
ney's opinion  of  title.'" 


«  For  a  study  of  methods  and  problems  of  land-title  assurance,  see 
Gage,  Daniel  D..  "/-niirf  Title  ismirinii  Agencies,"  San  Francisco,  Re- 
corder Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  (1937). 

See  also  Barclay,  R.  P.,  "Title  Experience  of  Home  Oicners'  Loan 
Corporation"  Washington,  D.  C.   (1936). 
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The  Torrens  System 

The  Torrens  system  of  land-title  registration  -was 
originated  by  Sir  Eobert  Torrens  in  South  Australia 
and  there  enacted  into  law  in  1858.  The  basic  principle 
of  the  system  is  the  registration  of  title  to  the  land, 
instead  of  registering  only  the  evidences  of  such  title. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  system  are : 

1.  The  creation  of  truly  indefeasible  titles  warranted 
and  guaranteed  by  the  State; 

2.  The  provision  for  special  proceedings  by  which  the 
validity  of  the  title  is  established  and  a  governmental 
certificate  issued  attesting  that  fact ; 

3.  The  transfer  of  title  to  registered  land  by  entry  in 
the  registration  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods; 
and 

4.  The  creation  of  an  indemnity  fund  to  compensate 
those  who  may  suffer  damages  by  the  operation  of  this 
system. 

Under  our  present  title-insurance  system,  a  purchaser 
who  is  later  deprived  of  the  property  because  of  a  defect 
in  title  is  reimbursed  by  the  title  company.  Under  the 
Torrens  system,  the  purchaser  cannot  be  deprived  of  his 
property  once  it  is  registered,  but  any  person  who  has 
been  improperly  deprived  of  an  interest  in  the  land  by 
reason  of  the  regulation  may  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
fund  created  under  the  statute. 

The  Torrens  system  has  been  adopted  in  a  number  of 
foreign  countries  and,  at  present,  is  a  permissive  method 
of  dealing  with  land  titles  in  17  States  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
none  of  our  States  is  it  mandatory. 

In  1916,  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  approved  of  the  Uniform  Land  Registration 
Act.  Three  States  adopted  it,  one  of  them  with  modi- 
fications. However,  in  1934,  the  conference  declared  the 
act  obsolete  and  withdrew  its  recommendation.  Never- 
theless, the  general  plan  of  registration  formulated  by 
Torrens,  but  modified  and  amended  to  meet  constitu- 
tional objections  and  local  conditions,  is  the  system  in 
use  in  those  States  which  have  adopted  registration  of 
land  titles;  and  the  several  State  statutes  are  usually 
referred  to  as  "the  so-called  Torrens  law."  In  Califor- 
nia, Illinois,  and  Massachusetts,  the  statutes  were  en- 
acted in  the  late  1890's;  in  New  York,  in  1908;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  in  general,  that  some  of  the  States  which 
have  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  Torrens  system  of 
land-title  registration  have  had  30  to  40  years  of  experi- 
ence with  it.  There  are  now  a  sufficient  number  of  ad- 
judications by  the  State  courts  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  settle  fairly  definitely  the  important 
questions  that  have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
statutes  and  the  effect  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
system. 

In  Illinois,  the  statute  is  State-wide,  but  it  has 
never  been  applied  outside  of  Cook  County   (city  of 


Chicago).  In  the  year  1926,  there  were  recorded 
104,64.5  deeds  against  17,173  registered  under  the  Tor- 
rens system,  108,888  mortgages  recorded  as  against 
14,835  mortgages  registered ;  in  1933,  there  were  a  total 
of  55,330  mortgages  recorded  and  there  were-  only 
10,338  registered.  In  Massachusetts  up  to  November 
1934,  only  15,731  titles  had  been  registered  in  the  whole 
State.  In  New  York  up  to  1928,  there  had  been  less 
than  400  registrations. 

The  procedure  under  the  New  York  statute,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion  may  be  accepted  as 
a  general  exposition  of  the  provisions  of  the  system 
as  it  exists  in  all  the  other  States  which  have  adopted 
it,  has  been  described  as  follows: 

The  statute  provides  for  the  filing  of  a  petition ;  for  a  refer- 
ence to  an  oflicial  examiner  who  is  to  make  a  preliminary  report 
as  to  the  title  and  as  to  any  interest  therein ;  and  for  a  hearing 
thereafter  at  which  adverse  claimants  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  assert  their  rights.  Notice  of  this  hearing  is  to  be  given 
by  publication  in  a  newspaper,  and  by  registered  letter,  demand- 
ing a  return,  to  every  party  to  the  proceeding  whose  address 
is  known,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  all  other  persons  appearing 
to  have  any  interest  therein  as  well  as  to  adjoining  owners. 
Notice  of  the  proceeding  is  also  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  land.  The  final  order  when  duly  enrolled  is  to  be 
"forever  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  State  of  New  York 
and  all  persons  in  the  world,  whether  mentioned  and  served 
with  the  summons  and  said  notice  specifically  by  name  or  in- 
cluded in  the  description,  all  other  persons,  if  any,  having  any 
right  or  interest  in  or  lien  upon,  the  property  affected  by  this 
action  or  any  part  thereof."  ^ 

The  petition  is  addressed  to  the  supreme  court,  al- 
though it  is  to  be  filed  with  the  registrar  or  other  des- 
ignated county  official  of  the  county  wherein  tlie  land 
is  situated;  and  the  relief  prayed  for  is  a  judgment 
of  the  court  that  title  to  the  real  property  described 
be  duly  registered  and  vested  in  the  petitioner  in  fee 
simjjle  absolute,  free  and  clear  of  all  liens  and  inciun- 
brances  except  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  petition ;  and 
that  the  registrar  be  directed  to  register  the  said  title 
accordingly  and  to  issue  to  the  petitioner  a  certificate 
of  title  as  provided  by  law. 

Under  the  statute,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court,  before 
rendering  a  judgment  entitling  the  owner  to  have  his 
title  to  the  property  registered,  to  examine  most  care- 
fully into  the  matter;  and  if  the  court  finds  that  the 
petitioner  has  not  good  title  to  the  property,  it  is 
equally  his  duty  to  dismiss  the  complaint  and  deny 
registration,  since  the  law  provides  that  the  judgment 
when  entered  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive  unless  reversed 
upon  an  appeal  taken  within  30  days,  and  not  to  be  set 
aside  except  in  an  action  alleging  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  registrant,  which  action  may  be  brought  within 
10  years.    As  to  the  quality  of  title  in  the  petitioner 


*>  From  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cardozo  In  City  of  Xeic  York  v.  Wright. 
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which  the  court  will  admit  to  registration,  the  court,  in 
Meighan  v.  Rohe,  151  N.  Y.  S.  785,  786,  said : 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  register 
good  titles  aud  not  to  cure  bad  ones.  *  *  •  A  good  title 
which  may  be  registered,  we  understand  to  be  one  which  is 
marketable  aud  free  from  reasonable  doubt,  or,  in  other  words, 
such  a  title  as  a  court  of  equity  would  compel  an  unwilling 
purchaser  to  accept  in  an  action  for  specific  performance. 

If  the  court  grants  the  petition,  the  registrar,  upon 
proper  apjDlication  to  him,  opens  a  page  in  the  register 
for  the  particular  piece  of  property,  which  becomes  the 
original  certificate  of  title,  and  issues  a  certified  copy 
of  it  to  the  owner.  Thereafter,  every  transaction  in- 
volving the  property  or  affecting  it  must  be  recorded 
on  tlie  register  and  on  that  particular  certificate,  as 
though  it  were  a  page  in  a  ledger  headed  with  the 
name  or  title  of  a  certain  account.  If  the  owner  of  the 
property  wishes  to  sell  it,  he  executes  a  deed  in  the 
usual  way  and  delivers  it  with  the  duplicate  certificate 
of  title  to  the  purchaser  who  takes  both  to  the  registrar. 
This  official  files  the  deed,  cancels  the  old  certificate  of 
title,  and  issues  a  new  duplicate  certificate  to  the  pur- 
chaser. In  a  similar  way  is  a  mortgage  registered: 
and  so  with  all  instruments  which  act  as  liens  against 
the  property.  While  it  is  still  necessary,  under  the 
sj'stems  which  prevail  today  in  the  States  which  have 
adopted  the  Torrens  plan,  to  search  other  records  than 
the  register  of  title  to  land  for  such  charges  against 
the  property  as  unpaid  taxes  (municipal.  State,  and 
Federal),  assessments,  building-law  violations,  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  etc.,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice,  why  all  this 
pertinent  data  could  not  be  brought  to  the  register  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  debits  and  credits,  no  matter 
how  or  where  thej'  arise,  affecting  one  person  or  activity 
are  brought  together  under  one  account  in  the  ledger  of 
the  books  kept  by  any  business  enterprise. 

After  the  courts  had  held  the  law  to  be  valid,  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  then  turned  their  guns  on  the 
claim  of  its  practicability,  its  economy  and  efficiency. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that,  though  it  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  of  a  number  of  States  for  many  years, 
its  use  has  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
old  system  of  recording.  We  doubt  that  the  plan  has 
been  given  a  fair  chance.  It  has  been  merely  permis- 
sive, and  has  been  compelled  to  face  the  antagonism  of 
powerful  forces  in  the  field  of  finance  who,  in  some 
instances,  apparently  believe  they  have  acquired  vested 
interests  in  the  recording  system  through  the  large 
"plants"  which  they  have  established  for  the  searching 
and  guaranteeing  of  titles. 

To  give  the  Torrens  system  the  scope  to  which  we 
believe  it  is  entitled  in  order  to  be  effective,  the  follow- 
ing things,  it  seems  to  us,  are  necessary : 


(a)  A  revision  of  the  fundamental  law  of  real  property  so 
as  to  remedy  a  number  of  the  defects  and  anachronisms  which 
even  those  who  so  strongly  favor  the  present  system  of  record- 
ing admit  stand  badly  in  need  of  correction. 

(fc)  The  enactment  of  a  law  making  registration  of  land 
titles  under  the  Torrens  system  (revised,  w-here  necessary) 
compulsory  whenever  property  changes  hands  hereafter.  This 
will  result,  necessarily,  in  having  both  the  recording  system 
and  the  Torrens  system  simultaneously  in  operation  for  many 
years.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  former  will  be  entirely 
eliminated.'' 

(c)  The  amendment  of  the  present  land  title  registration 
laws  so  as  to  provide  a  State  assurance  fund  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  the  several  county  assurance  funds.  This  may 
require   State   constitutional   amendments   in   some    States. 

((/)  A  survey  of, the  work  of  the  registrar's  offices  and  the 
installation  of  the  most  modern  mechanical  methods  for  the 
handling  of  work  of  land  title  registration,  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  methods  and  devices  employed  by  the  large 
corporations  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Torrens 
system,  stressing  tlie  defects  in  the  recording  system 
which  they  desire  to  supplant,  have  asserted  that  the 
Torrens  sj'steni  will  accomplish  needed  reforms  with- 
out affecting  the  fundamental  law  of  real  property. 
In  our  opinion,  there  are  a  number  of  things  in  the 
fundamental  law  which  need  to  be  changed,  not  for 
the  i^urpose  of  making  the  Torrens  plan  effective,  but 
because  such  changes  are  highly  desirable,  as  even  the 
apologists  for  the  present  cumbersome  system,  in  tlieir 
arguments  against  the  Torrens  jDlan,  freely  admit.  We 
believe  that  a  commission  appointed  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  land  title  registration  law  in 
conjunction  with  the  law  of  real  property,  following 
the  procedure  recently  used  in  reforming  the  law  of 
descent  and  distribution  in  New  York,  will  be  able  to 
harmonize  the  law  of  tenure  of  real  property  with  the 
registration  of  titles;  and,  if  in  the  process  some  of 
the  deadwood  in  the  field  of  real  property  should  be 
gotten  rid  of,  as  dower  and  curtesy  were  disposed  of 
in  some  States  in  the  reform  of  the  law  of  decedent's 
estates,  so  much  the  better. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  with  some  improvements 
which  can  easily  be  made  in  the  Torrens  system  stat- 
utes as  they  appear  on  the  books  today,  together  with 
the  correction  of  obvious  defects  in  the  fundamental 


°^  Percy  Bordwell  (writing  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
under  the  subject  of  land  transfers)  points  out  that  registry  of  title- 
leaves  no  place  for  prescription  or  the  healing  effect  of  time  ;  that  tht> 
record  is  the  important  element  and  investors  should  not  have  to  loolc 
beyond  it :  that  the  initial  proceeding  means  in  many  instances  an  ac- 
tion to  quiet  title  and  often  exposes  defects  in  title  which  ordinaril.v 
time  would  heal.  These  criticisms  might  be  serious  obstacles  to  th» 
adoption  of  the  compulsory  and  exclusive  system,  if  tlie  law  required 
that  proceedings  be  instituted  to  register  every  plot  of  land  in  the 
State  at  one  time.  That,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  system  could 
and  should  be  introduced  gradually.  Where,  in  a  particular  proceed- 
ing, tlie  court  would  have  to  deny  registration  because  of  defects  In- 
curable at  the  time,  that  land  would  have  to  remaiu  out  ttf  tlte  system 
until  such  time  as  the  defects  have  been  cured. 
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law  of  real  property,  the  system  can  and  should  be 
made  to  work  efficiently;  and  when  so  perfected,  it 
should  produce  most  salutary  results.  After  the  first 
expenses  of  the  initial  registration  of  title,  the  costs 
involved  in  registering  subsequent  transactions  will  be 
much  lower  than  the  present  costs  for  searches  and 
title-guarantee  policies;  the  opportunities  for  fraud 
and  forgery  will  be  greatly  lessened;  and,  in  general, 
a  far  more  scientific  system  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  will  take  the  place  of  a  cumbersome, 
medieval,  and  uneconomic  system  of  land  transfers. 
The  work  necessary  in  pi'eparing  for  transfer  of  title 
and  mortgaging  of  real  property  will  be  immeasurably 
lessened,  dealings  in  real  estate  greatly  facilitated, 
and  real  property  made  a  much  more  liquid  asset. 
True  it  is  that  in  the  operation  of  the  system  the 
burden  will  be  shifted  to  the  persons  desiring  to  record 
their  liens  and  to  all  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
constructive  notice  which  proper  registry  will  afford 
them.  The  adoption  of  the  system  contemplates,  how- 
ever, no  changes  which  are  not  in  full  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  law,  the  rights  of  private  property, 
and  the  protection  of  innocent  investors.  It  contem- 
plates the  elimination  of  careless  and  bungling  con- 
veyancing and  recording,  the  insecurity  of  the  abstract- 
lieUl  by  many  to  be  Ibe  most  diiect  ami  certain  In  practice ;  " 

Mortgage  Foreclosure 

In  mortgage  transactions,  the  problem  that  has  faced 
the  courts  and  the  legislatures  for  many  years  has 
been  how  to  afford  remedies  which  will  enable  the 
lender  to  be  repaid  for  his  loan,  as  expeditiously  as 
may  be  practicable,  out  of  the  real  property  given  as 
security  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  borrower 
from  the  hardships  and  essential  injustice  of  forfeiture 
of  his  property  and  ruinous  deficiency  judgments, 
which  may  be  due  to  wide  and  apparently  uncontrol- 
lable fluctuations  in  the  real-estate  markets  between 
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the  time  of  the  making  of  the  mortgage  and  the  ma- 
turity of  the  debt. 

The  extinguislunent  of  the  mortgage  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  title  are  the  first  purposes  of 
every  method  of  foreclosure. 

The  principal  mortgage  foreclosure  methods  in  use 
ill  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

(u)  By  entry  and  possession,  now  mainly  confined  to  New 
England    and   a    few   of   the    Southern    States ; 

(6)  Strict  foreclosure  or  foreclosure  without  sale,  a  method 
generally  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases  owing  to  its  severity 
upon  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption ; 

(c)  Statutory  foreclosure,  sometimes  called  foreclosure  by 
advertisement,  or  foreclosure  under  power  of  sale.  This  method 
is  permitted  by  statute  in  many  States.  Each  step  in  the  pro- 
ceeding is  specifically  prescribed  in  the  statute.  Though 
etonomical  and  expeditious,  the  ijroeedure  is  extremely  tech- 
nical and  the  remedy  afforded  ojjen  insulBcient.  Hence,  it  is 
seldom  employed  where  an  equitable  action  is  allowed.  In 
general,  the  disadvantage  usually  encountered  in  statutory  fore- 
closure is  its  inconclusiveness  as  compared  to  the  finality  of 
foreclosure  by  an  action  in  equity. 

(d)  A  bill  in  equity,  now  the  almost  universal  procedure, 
held  by  many  to  be  the  most  direct  and  certain  in  practice ;" 

Bound  up  with  the  diversity  of  foreclosure  pro- 
cedures in  the  several  States  is  the  diversity  of  methods 
relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  other  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  mortgagee  after  the  mortgagor's  default. 
Usually,  the  mortgagee  may  have  an  action  at  law  to 
recover  the  debt,  i.  e.,  an  action  on  the  bond  or  note 
secured  by  the  mortgage  or  an  action  in  the  nature 
of  ejection  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  Un- 
less restricted  by  statute,  he  may  pursue  all  his  reme- 
dies concurrently  or  successively.  However,  by  statute 
in  many  States,  foreclosure  by  an  action  in  equity  is 
the  only  method  by  which  a  mortgage  debt  can  be 
collected.  Under  such  statutes,  provision  is  made  for 
deficiency  judgments  in  the  equitable  action. 

While  a  bill  in  equity  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
an  equitable  action  or,  simply,  an  action  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage)  for  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  property 
is  the  prevailing  method  in  use  today,  in  some  States 
this  procedure  is  controlled  b}*  statute,  while  in  others 
it  is  left  completely  to  the  inherent  and  general  juris- 
diction of  courts  of  equity.  Anyone  who  examines  the 
statutes  on  the  subject  in  the  several  States  must  be 
struck  at  once  by  the  great  diversity  of  sj-stems  in  use 
and  bj'  the  difference  in  detail  among  those  which  are 
based  upon  the  same  general  principles.  An  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  mortgage  foreclosure  in  use  today 
discloses  that  in  28  States  the  procedure  is  by  action 
in  court;  nnregulated  power  of  sale  is  in  use  in  10 
States;  regulated  power  of  sale  is  employed  in  5  States; 


"The  bill  in  equity,  says  Wiltsie,  affords  "the  largest  opportunities 
for  the  adjustment  and  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested, is  tlie  quickest  in  final  results,  produces  the  firmest  and  strongest 
titles,  and  does  the  greatest  justice  to  both  mortgagor  and  mortgagee." 
Wiltsie,  Mortijage  Foreclosures,  fourth  edition,  p.  29  et  seq. 
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and  in  the  remaining  States  various  other  methods  are 
followed.  Thirty-one  States  provide  a  redemption 
period  ranging  from  4  months  to  2  years.  Although 
in  the  remaining  17  States  no  right  of  redemption  is 
given  the  mortgagor,  in  8  of  these  foreclosure  is  by 
action  in  court,  a  procedure  vchicli  requires  months  to 
complete.  Exclusive  of  the  period  allowed  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  redemption  where  such  right 
exists,  the  length  of  tune  ordinarily  elapsing  between 
the  commencement  of  the  action  or  proceeding  (what- 
ever its  form  may  be)  and  its  conclusion  in  the  fore- 
closure sale  varies  in  the  several  States  from  about 
2  months  to  13  months.  The  average  is  4  to  6  months, 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  contest  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  mortgagor  is  easily  obtainable.^* 

As  to  deficiency  judgments,  10  jurisdictions  require 
a  separate  action  to  be  brought  for  the  purpose,  14 
permit  recovery'  in  the  foreclosure  action  without  qual- 
ification, and  in  1,  no  such  judgment  is  obtainable  at 
all.  In  the  remaining  States,  a  variety  of  conditions 
prevail.  Some  require  a  separate  action  if  the  prop- 
erty is  sold  under  a  power,  otherwise  no  separate  action 
is  necessary ;  some  do  not  require  a  separate  action  but 
limit  recovery  to  the  difference  between  the  sale  price 
and  the  reasonable  value  of  the  property ;  some  do  not 
permit  a  deficiency  judgment  on  a  purchase-money 
mortgage;  others  permit  a  variety  of  conditions  to 
govern  the  situation. 

A  survey  indicates  that  the  range  in  court  costs  in 
these  proceedings  is  from  $20  in  Alabama  to  from  $240 
to  $300  in  New  York.  The  attorneys'  fees  in  fore- 
closures involving  small  homes  are  from  $25  to  $50 
in  some  States  to  from  $50  to  $150  or  more  in  others. 
No  data  are  available  on  attorneys'  fees  in  proceedings 
involving  more  substantial  mortgages. 

A  subject  for  further  study  is  a  comparison  of  fore- 
closure techniques  in  terms  of  "urban"'  versus  "rural" 
States.  For  example,  Illinois,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered an  urban  State,  has  one  of  the  stiffest  foreclosure 
statutes  in  the  country — that  is,  long  and  costly  pro- 
ceedings are  involved.  'V\niether  or  not  that  is  gener- 
ally true  of  urban  States  and  whether  or  not  urban 
legislatures  protect  the  home  owner  more  than  rural 
States  or  vice  versa,  or  are  indeterminate  is  still  to  be 
probed. 

Foreclosure  practice  is  a  serious  economic  problem 
in  times  of  prosperity  as  well  as  of  depression.  Under 
a  simpler  order  of  society,  affairs  worked  themselves 
out  under  the  usual  local  procedures  without  very 
widespread  disruption  of  financial  and  credit  security. 
A  century  or  so  ago,  borrowers  and  lenders  operated 


"  The  data  contained  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs  in 
the  text  are  based  on  a  chart  dated  September  1935,  prepared  by 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  on 
miscellaneous  findings  of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies. 


largely  as  individuals,  and  the  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee in  a  real-estate  transaction  in  Georgia  were  not 
concerned  particularly  with  conditions  existing  in  the 
field  of  real-estate  finance  in  Wisconsin  or  Massachu- 
setts. State  laws  as  to  mortgage  foreclosures  were 
molded  to  meet  local  conditions.  Today,  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  mortgage  companies,  and  other  insti- 
tutions do  business  in  many  States.  The  perplexity, 
uncertainty,  confusion,  and  waste  resulting  from  widely 
varying  laws  and  the  interpretation  of  them  in  the 
several  States  hinder  mortgage  credit  transactions, 
tending  to  limit  interstate  dealings  in  mortgage  se- 
curities. The  increased  risks  and  expenses  of  the  large 
financial  institutions  operating  on  a  national  basis  bear 
heavily  upon  the  price  of  mortgage  money,  the  price 
of  junior  mortgage  financing,  and  the  values  of  equities 
of  redemption. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  simpler  method 
of  foreclosure  than  the  ones  generally  used  in  the 
States  today  would  be  most  desirable.  It  should  avoid 
the  costly  and  cumbersome  features  whicli  now  make 
for  delay  and  useless  expense ;  it  should  avoid  possible 
uncertainty  in  the  title,  afford  the  mortgagee  an  effi- 
cient remedy  against  the  borrower  and  the  security, 
and  satisfy  the  mortgagor's  need  for  reasonable  notice 
of  sale  so  that  he  may  have  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  protect  his  equity  in  the  property  and  escape,  if 
possible,  an  unwarranted  or  excessive  deficiency 
judgment. 

To  a  large  extent  under  the  pressure  of  the  large 
financial  interests  engaged  in  interstate  business  and 
for  the  jDurpose  of  supplying  the  need  for  foreclosure 
reform,  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1927  approved  the  draft  of  a  Uniform  Keal  Estate 
Mortgage  Act,  which  it  had  had  under  consideration 
for  several  years,  and  recommended  it  for  enactment 
in  all  the  States.  "\Miile  the  draft  has  been  approved 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  American  Title 
Association,  and  other  organizations  and  by  leading 
practitioners  and  scholars  in  the  field,  it  has  not  been 
adopted  to  date  by  the  legislature  of  any  State,  al- 
though some  of  the  States  have  incorporated  some  of 
its  important  features  into  their  mortgage  and  fore- 
closure acts.  The  following  quotation  from  the  intro- 
ductory statement  by  the  committee  which  prepared 
the   draft  of   the   act   sets   forth   its  scope: 

The  act  furnishes  a  statutory  short-form  mortgage  that 
will,  by  the  use  of  some  160  words  in  the  short  form,  supply 
the  place  of  and  be  equivalent  to  one  containing  about  1,000 
words  with  all  covenants  in  use     *     *     ». 

It  makes  the  mortgage  a  lien  upon,  instead  of  an  estate  in, 
the  premises,  leaving  the  right  of  possession  in  the  mortgagor 
until  foreclosure  is  complete     *     *     *. 
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It  provides  a  simple,  inexpensive,  and  efficient  method  of 
foreclosure  without  resorting  to  the  courts,  with  ample  pro- 
tection to  subsequent  lienholders,  which  leaves  the  title  clear, 
definite,  and  unclouded.  The  method  is  "foreclosure  by  power 
of  sale."  It  is  in  addition  to  foreclosure  in  court;  and  its  use 
is  optional  *  *  *.  It  consists  of  foreclosure  by  power  of 
sale  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  oppressive  use  of  a  substantial 
period  of  redemption.  It  requires  notice  of  sale  to  be  given 
by  mail  to  interested  parties,  but  not  so  as  to  affect  the  validity 
of  the  title.  In  case  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  mortgage,  in- 
junction may  be  easily  secured  and  foreclosure  must  then  be  in 
court     *     *     *.    Statutory  attorney's  fees  are  provided     »     *     *. 

This  method  relieves  courts  and  court  records  of  foreclosure 
proceedings,  and  saves  public  expense.  It  meets  a  public 
demand  to  remove  from  courts  matters  that  can  be  handled 
more  expeditiously  and  economically  in  an  administrative 
manner     *     *     * 

It  provides  for  a  definite  substantial  period  of  redemption 
after  foreclosure  sale,  and  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the 
right  of  redemption  by  both  the  mortgagor  and  subsequent 
lienholders.  The  period  is  not  fixed  and  is  not  intended  to 
be  uniform  *  *  *.  It  may  be  made  anywhere  from  10  days 
to  2  years,  according  to  the  usages  and  requirements  of  the 
particular  State. 

It  provides  for  a  State  electing,  by  an  alternative  section, 
to  apply  these  redemption  features  to  foreclosure  by  suits  or 
action  in  court. 

The  act  provides  for  the  treatment  of  trust  deeds  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  mortgage. 

It  provides  a  statute  of  limitations  for  outlawing  mortgages 
that  leaves  the  title  unclouded  by  the  mortgage  because  of 
some  act  or  fact  outside  the  record,  a  feature  contained  in 
the  laws  of  only  a  few  States. 

That  the  act  has  failed  of  adoption  by  any  State 
so  far  is  probably  due  to  an  almost  equal  division  of 
opinion  within  each  of  the  States  as  to  the  desirabilitj' 
of  a  period  of  redemption  after  foreclosure  and  a  like 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  method 
of  foreclosure  known  as  foreclosure  under  regulated 


power  of  sale.  "Wliile  the  act  drafted  by  the  com- 
missioners has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  commendation, 
it  has  also  encountered  some  serious  criticism.^' 
Nevertheless,  it  marks  an  important  step  forward  in 
that  it  has  had  and  will  probably  continue  to  have 
great  influence  in  the  several  States  in  the  drafting 
of  legislation  looking  toward  reform  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure in  mortgages  and  their  foreclosure,  eveit  though 
the  final  result  be  not  uniformity  throughout  the  States. 
There  are  indications  that  the  act  as  drafted  by  the 
commissioners  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  offi- 
cials of  at  least  one  Federal  agency  concerned  with  the 
problem.  The  preparation  of  a  new  model  act  by 
Federal  officials  is  said  to  be  under  consideration.^^" 

Formulation  of  model  laws  often  tends  to  delay 
action  in  States  where  the  need  for  immediate  reform 
is  urgent.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
States  study  their  mortgage  laws,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing appropriate  amendments  promptly,  and  that  the 


'^E.  N.  Durfee  and  D.  W.  Doddridge:  "Redemption  from  Foreclo- 
sure Sale:  The  Uniform  Mortgage  Act,"  Michigan  Law  Review  23: 
S25-69   (June  1925). 

Handbook  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on.  Uniform 
State  Laws  and  Proceedings  of  the  Slth  Annual  Meeting  at  Buffalo, 
-Y.  v.,  August  a  to  29,  i;i2~.  The  text  of  the  Uniform  Real  Estate 
Mortgage  Act  preceded  by  the  report  of  the  committee  thereon  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume. 

For  comments  on  the  Uniform  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Act  see  :  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy,  34  :  383-6  ;  Virginia  Law  Review,  12 :  674-5 ; 
Colorado  Law  Revieio,  27 :  861-9.  Also  "Limits  of  Uniformity  in 
state  Laws"  in  Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  13  :  63.3— G. 
The  last  contains  a  serious  word  of  warning  by  Hon.  J.  F.  Ailshie,  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Law  and  former 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho. 

John  Ba.'isett  Moore.  "The  Passion  for  Uniformity",  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Laic  Reriew,  62:   525-^4. 

"■  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  Central  Housing  Committee, 
Wasliington.  D.  C,  has  completed  a  proposed  new  model  act  (1939). 


From  TktAwurican  City  for  Sept«mb«r  193S 
FiGtniE  82.— Typical  properties  taken  over  by  Boston  for  the  nonpayment  ot  taxes 
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study  be  made  from  three  points  of  view:  (1)  tlie 
adoption  of  an  efficient,  speed_y,  and  economical  pro- 
cedure; (2)  the  bahmcing  of  the  equities  between  mort- 
gagees and  mortgagors  generally  in  such  procedure; 
(3)  the  facilitation  of  interstate  as  well  as  intrastate 
mortgage  credit  transactions.^ 

Revision  of  Current  Practices  in  Selling 
Tax-Delinquent  Property 

Tax  delinquencies  and  tax-abandoned  vacant  prop- 
erty increased  to  an  unparalleled  extent  during  the 
recent  depression  years.  The  preceding  land  booms 
and  speculation  were  largely  i-esponsible.  Land  which 
is  not  used  can  yield  no  current  income  to  the  owner: 
that  he  should  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  taxes 
therefor  is  not  surprising.  In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  for 
instance,  30,000  of  the  40,000  platted  lots  were  reported 
as  vacant  in  1933.  After  the  boom  broke,  buyers  in- 
creasingly stopped  paying  taxes ;  2,800  lots  had  become 
delinquent  in  1928  and  remained  so.  By  1930,  12,400 
were  delinquent,  and  by  1932,  this  munber  had  risen 
to  26,600,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Probably  half 
or  15,000  will  remain  delinquent." 

Many  tax-delinquent  properties  are  antiquated  or 
run-down  buildings  often  located  in  shun  or  blighted 
districts.  Purchased  or  built  when  rents  are  high,  such 
buildings  may  yield  an  owner  returns  on  his  invest- 
ment for  a  while.  With  a  changing  market  and  low- 
ered rents,  unprovements  to  very  old  homes  would  not 
yield  a  proportionate  profit.  Neglected,  they  gradu- 
ally become  uninhabitable.  They  are  abandoned  by 
tenants  and  eventually  by  their  owners.  In  St.  Louis, 
for  instance,  tax  delinquency  in  slum  areas  is  about  25 


"  In  addition  to  the  references  previously  cited  in  this  section,  the 
following  references  are  relevant  to  the  foregoing  discussion  : 

President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Oionership,  ap- 
pendix VI,  Finance  Committee  report,  entitled  "Foreclosure  Laws  in 
the  Various  States,  etc.,"  by  Bernard  S.  Bailey. 

Jones,  Mortgages  (8th  ed.). 

C.  H.  Wiltsie,  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Mortgage  Fore- 
closures on  Real  Property  (4th  ed.). 

W.  A.  Sturges  and  S,  O.  Clark,  "Legal  Theory  and  Real  Property 
Mortgages."     Tale  Law  Journal,  37  :  691-715  (April  192.8). 

B.  C.  Gavit,  "Under  the  Lien  Theory  of  Mortgages,  Is  the  Mortgage 
Only  a  Power  of  Sale?"  Minnesota  Law  Review,  15:  147-60  (Janu- 
ary 1931). 

"Report  of  Investigation  on  Cost  and  Procedure  of  Mortgage  Fore- 
closures," prepared  by  U.  S.  Works  Progress  Administration  (Survey  of 
Real  Estate  Laws),  Project  65-97-332,  under  supervision  of  Walter 
Fairchild,  Esq.    (1936). 

Library  of  Congress — Division  of  Bibliography :  "List  of  recent  ref- 
erences on  the  mortgage  situation  in  the  U.  S.  with  references  on 
governmental  aid  to  housing,"  January  5,  1934,  160  titles.  To  be 
obtained  only  through  the  Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  N.  T.  C. 

Library  of  Congress — Legislative  Reference  Service  :  "Foreclosure  of 
Mortgages,"  by  R.  E.  Manning  and  J.  P.  Radigan,  Jr.  September  21. 
1934.  A  brief  summary  of  laws  on  manner  of  foreclosure,  deficienc.v 
judgments,  and  redemption.     To  be  obtained  only  from  P.  A.  I.  S. 

New  York  State  Library — Legislative  reference  section  :  "Digest  of 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  with  respect  to  time  within  which  a 
mortgage  on  real  property  may  be  redeemed."  W.  E.  Hannan,  .\lbany, 
1933.     Obtainable  through  P.  A.  I.  S. 

McChesney  and  Leesman,  "The  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Problem." 
Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  vol.  23,  No.  1  (Januarv 
1937). 

"Tracey  B.  Augur  in  "Planning  Broadcasts."  April-May  1933. 


to  40  percent;  in  blighted  districts,  15  to  19  percent; 
and  in  higher  value  residence  districts,  only  2  to  5 
percent.^*  Thus,  vacant  lots  and  deteriorated  houses 
form  the  bulk  of  tax-delinquent  property.  They  rep- 
resent investments  wliich,  in  the  eyes  of  the  holders, 
are  considered  unworthy  of  maintenance. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1935,  the  median  accu- 
mulated tax  delinquency  of  97  representative  cities 
over  50,000  population  stood  at  48.4  percent  of  the  1935 
levy.  Wide  variations  among  cities  ranging  from  less 
than  10  percent  to  well  over  100  percent  '"^  indicate  that 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  situation  is  the 
difference  in  tax-collection  laws  on  the  statute  books 
and  the  kind  of  administration  which  accompanies 
them. 

Many  existing  statutes  contain  provisions  which  vir- 
tually constitute  an  invitation  to  tax  delinquency.^" 
For  example,  in  IG  States,  failure  to  pay  the  first 
instalment  of  the  tax  has  no  effect  on  the  second, 
instead  of  making  the  second  instalment  also  due  and 
delinquent  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  the 
first  instalment.''^  In  other  States,  flat  penalty  rates 
are  levied,  suggesting  no  inducement  to  pay  in  1 
month  rather  than  after  6  have  elapsed.  In  still 
others,  only  an  interest  penalty  is  employed,  while  in 
2  States  there  is  no  provision  for  penalty  or  interest.''- 
Florida  allows  discounts  of  from  1  percent  to  4  percent 
for  prompt  payment  of  taxes.  In  some  States,  no 
definite  date  of  delinquency  is  fixed  by  law  and  in 
others,  the  date  is  flexible,  i.  e.,  subject  to  change  upon 
application  to  the  j)roper  officer. 

In  26  States,  the  real  estate  taxes  must  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum.  In  view  of  the  many  moratoria  in  effect 
since  1931,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  survey 
showing  the  length  of  time  after  delinquency  that  tax 
lien  sales  are  held  in  the  various  States.  In  1931, 
there  was  a  variance  of  from  20  days  *^  to  18  months,^* 
and  no  definite  time  is  stated  in  some  of  the  laws. 

Present  redemption  periods  vary  from  1  j'ear  to 
4."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  redeem  property 
in  Illinois  and  Texas,  the  owner  must  pay  maximum 
penalties  of  48  percent  and  100  jjercent  respectively. 


'•'  Urban  Land  Policy.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  city  planning  commission, 
H.irland   Bartholomew,   engineer.      September   1936. 

5»  Bird,  Frederick  L.,  The  Trend  of  Tax  Delinquency,  1930-35.  mu- 
nicipal service  department.  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.  ;  and  a  later  study 
by  Dr.  Bird.  Trend  of  Tax  Delinquency.  1930-1038. 

«"  .Vn  excellent  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws 
of  all  the  States  is  contained  in  "Legal  Provisions  .Effecting  Real  Es- 
tate Tax  Delinquency,  Tax  Siiles,  and  Redemption."  by  XI.  H.  Hunter, 
published  in  1933  as  Bulletin  No.  4S  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"'  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  vol.  XXX,  No.  42,  p.  8. 

^-  Florida  and  Mississippi. 

'^^  Utah  and  Louisiana. 

"*  Virginia. 

^  Four  years  in  Utah.  Five  years  in  California,  during  which  time 
the  property  is  held  by  the  State. 
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Figure  53.— The  results  o(  tax  delinquency 
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It  is  significant,  in  viewing  the  process  through  which 
land  may  be  eventually  lodged  in  governmental  units, 
that  provisions  covering  redemption  from  the  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  more  liberal  than  those  which 
apply  in  case  of  sale  of  tax  certificates  to  individuals. 
In  some  instances,  the  redemption  period  is  longer 
where  a  State  or  municipality  is  involved;  in  others, 
there  is  a  lower  penalty  or  interest."" 

The  existing  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
sale  of  tax  delinquent  property  acquired  by  municipal- 
ities have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

In  about  one-half  of  the  States  provision  is  made  whereby 
the  State  may  dispose  of  tas-deliuquent  property  within  the 
redemption  period  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due  plus  the  added 
penalties  and  costs.  This  amount  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  required  for  redemption.  In  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  States  sale  of  the  property  before  the  end  of  the  redemp- 
tion period  is  either  specifically  prohibited  or  no  provision  is 
made  for  its  sale.  Thus  the  law  of  Nevada  states  that  the 
land  shall  be  held  in  trust.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  a 
sale  cannot  be  made  unless  provision  is  made  therefor,  since  it 
may  be  possible  for  a  governmental  unit  to  dispose  of  a  tax 
certificate  as  it  may  dispose  of  any  other  property.  In  a  few 
cases  ofBcials  are  given  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  to  act 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  sale  of  the  tax  certificate  consti- 
tutes merely  an  assignment  of  such  rights  as  had  been  held 
by  the  State  and  that  the  right  of  redemption  may  still  be 
claimed  under  the  laws  governing  it.  The  situation  becomes 
different  after  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  i)eriod.  In 
most  cases  the  governmental  unit  then  possesses  a  merchantable 
title  of  which  it  may  dispose  by  giving  a  quit-claim  deed.  In 
some  cases  specific  provision  is  made  for  the  sale  of  sucli 
property  whUe,  in  the  absence  of  such  provision,  the  property 
may  very  liliely  be  sold  as  may  any  other  governmental 
property. 

If  the  property  has  been  neither  redeemed  nor  resold  within 
the  redemption  period,  the  indication  is  that  it  is  not  worth 
the  taxes  and  penalties  assessed  against  it.  As  noted  above, 
in  most  States  where  definite  provision  is  made  for  the  resale 
of  tax  certificates  within  the  redemption  period,  they  cannot 
be  sold  for  less  than  the  taxes  and  penalties  assessed  against 
the  delinquent  real  estate.  The  statutes  of  many  States  give 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  property  may  be  worth  less 
than  the  charges  against  it,  and  that  much  property  has  depre- 
ciated until  it  is  of  little  value.  They  provide,  consequently. 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  redemption  period,  the  projier 
officials  may  revalue  the  property  or  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder 
regardless  of  the  bid.  Several  States  provide,  moreover,  for 
sale  on  the  installment  plan,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  pay- 
ments to  extend  over  a  period  of  10  years  in  some  cases. 
Obviously  the  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  sale  of  the  property." 

During  the  depression  period,  most  taxing  units  en- 
acted moratoria."*  Some  of  these  have  proven  very 
beneficial.     In  Michigan,  for  instance,  a  10-year  instal- 


ment amortization  plan  has  virtually  resulted  in  a  tax 
revival."^  In  other  States,  unpaid  taxes  were  canceled 
outright."  Between  these  extremes  are  many  other 
practices  based  on  laws  extending  the  original  due  date, 
laws  postponing  tax  sales,  and  laws  compromising  the 
amount  due. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  sound  basis  for 
criticizing  emergency  indulgences,  a  study  reveals  that 
many  of  the  measures  taken  extend  beyond  momentary 
necessities.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  real-estate  groups,  as  well  as  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  incidence  of  tax  delinquency 
genei'ally.  Existing  weaknesses  in  tax  laws  and  prac- 
tices contributed  to  the  failure  to  differentiate  between 
the  deserving  and  nondeserving  tax  delinquent  in  many 
instances,  a  condition  sorely  aggravated  by  hastily 
jjassed  emergency  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  chaotic  situation  in  most  States,  a 
committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League  has  pre- 
pared "A  Model  Eeal  Property  Tax  Collection  Law."  '^ 

The  first  20  sections  of  the  proposal  deal  with  col- 
lection procedure  prior  to  sale  and  contain  a  number 
of  provisions  calculated  to  aid  or  insure  efficient  col- 
lection. The  sale  and  foreclosure  provisions  of  the 
law  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

After  due  advertisement  by  posting  and  publication,  a  sale 
of  liens  for  delinquent  real  property  taxes  is  to  be  held 
on  October  1,  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  liens  attach. 
All  liens  held  by  different  taxing  districts  against  the  same 
parcel  are  to  be  consolidated  for  purposes  of  this  sale,  and 
one  district  is  to  be  charged  by  law  with  duty  of  enforcement. 
A  tax  sale  certificate,  representing  the  liens  against  the  par- 
cel, is  to  be  issued  to  the  bidder  who  will  accept  the  lowest 
interest  rate,  the  maximum  allowable  rate  being  12  percent 
per  annum.  If  there  are  no  bids  within  this  maximum  the 
taxing  district  becomes  the  purchaser  at  an  interest  rate  of 
10  percent  per  annum.  Failure  to  sell  at  the  proper  times 
does  not  affect  the  lien,  but  if  the  sale  is  not  held  within  3 
months  of  the  prescribed  time  the  otfice  of  the  collector  is 
automatically  vacated  and  the  sale  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
State  tax  commissioner  (or  similar  ofiicial).  In  the  case  of 
liens  amounting  to  less  than  $10  the  sale  may  be  deferred, 
in  the  collector's  discretion,  untU  the  third  October  1  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  purchaser  of  the  certificate  may  record  it  and  if  such 
purchaser  is  not  a  taxing  district  failure  to  record  within  3 
months  after  the  sale  renders  the  certificate  void  as  to  hona 
fide  purcliasers,  lessees,  and  mortgagees  first  recording  their 
interests.  The  certificate  is  made  "presumptive  evidence"  of 
the  truth  of  its  statements,  title  to  the  property  and  the 
validity  of  the  prior  proceedings.  This  presumption  so  created 
becomes  conclusive  2  years  from  the  date  of  recordation. 

Redemption  may  be  had  by  payment  of  the  face  amount  of 
the  certificate  plus  interest,  subsequent  municipal  charges  and 


••  In  Wyoming,  the  rate  of  interest  is  8  percent  where  the  Stale 
holds  the  certificate  ;  12  percent  plus  a  flat  penalty  rate  where  an  indi- 
vidual is  the  holder. 

"University  of  niinois  Bulletin,  vol.  XXX,  No.  42,  pp.  22-25 
■*  "Recent    Legislative    Indulgences    to    Delinquent    Taxpayers,"    by 
Wade  S.   Smith,    in  Law  ami   Cotttemporary  Problems,  vol.    III.   No.   3, 
p.  371. 


«°A  Successful  Advertising  Plan  for  Collecting  Delinquent  Taxes, 
The  American  City,  September  ]93(!,  p.  7. 

'»  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  376. 

"  A  report  of  the  committee  on  a  model  tax  collection  law  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  Nattomu 
Municivnl  Iteiietc.  May  19.'!5.  vol.  XXIV.  No.  5.  p.  290. 
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taxes,  and  such  expenses  as  may  have  been  incurred  and 
properly  proved  by  the  certificate  holder,  such  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $12.  All  redemption  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
the  collector  for  the  use  of  the  purchaser. 

The  certificate  holder,  whether  private  person  or  taxing 
district,  may  bring  a  foreclosure  action  (o)  after  1  year  from 
the  date  of  sale,  or  (6)  after  default  in  any  semiannual  inter- 
est installment,  or  (c)  after  default  in  payment  of  any  sub- 
sequent municipal  tax  or  charge.  When  a  taxing  district  holds 
a  certificate  it  may  allow  redemption  not  only  by  a  lump-sum 
payment  but  also  by  installments  covering  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  years,  and  once  such  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  the  district  may  not  assign  the  certificate  or  begin  fore- 
closure until  after  default  on  an  installment  or  default  on 
payment  of  some  subsequent  tax  or  municipal  charge.  The 
foreclosure  action  may  take  the  form  of  an  action  hi  personam 
or  an  action  in  rem  at  the  option  of  the  certificate  holder. 
In  the  latter  type  of  action,  the  only  service  of  process  required 
is  publication  and  posting  of  a  prescribed  notice  to  the  persons 
interested  in  the  property,  who  need  not  be  named,  a  lis 
pendens  is  also  to  be  tiled. 

In  neither  type  of  action  is  it  contemplated  that  there  will  be 
a  judicial  sale  of  the  property.  The  judgment  will  take  the 
form  of  a  declaration  that  the  plaintiff  is  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty in  fee.  Certificate  owned  by  the  same  plaintiff,  though 
affecting  different  parcels,  may  be  joined  in  one  action.  Except 
when  brought  by  a  taxing  district  no  foreclosure  action  may  be 
concluded  by  judgment  imtil  all  subsequent  municipal  charges 
and  taxes  have  been  paid.'" 

Tlie  laws  of  but  a  few  States  provide,  as  does  the  model 
law,  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  of  rents  and  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  taxes  6  months  in 
arrears.  The  model  law  provides,  as  do  the  laws  of 
most  States,  that  an  action  against  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  a  tax  debtor  may  precede  any  attempt  to  sell  his 
realty. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  model  law.  tlie  right  of 
redemption  may  be  exercised  within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  sale  or  at  any  time  thereafter  until  the  right  to  re- 
deem has  been  foreclosed,  by  payment  outright  or,  if  the 
taxing  district  holds  the  certificate,  upon  an  installment 
arrangement  amortizing  in  5  years. 

The  model  law  provides  that  after  the  period  to  re- 
deem has  elapsed  or  upon  default  in  the  payment  of 
interest  or  taxes  or  other  municipal  charges  which  may 
accrue  subsequent  to  the  sale,  the  lien  may  be  foreclosed 
in  proceedings  in  persoownm  or  in  rem,  upon  the  proper 
publication  of  notice.  The  latter  method  would  seem 
more  expeditious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  property  be 
named  in  the  published  summons.  Hence,  the  expense 
and  delay  involved  in  title  searches  is  eliminated.  The 
judgment  takes  the  form  of  a  declaration  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  owner  in  fee  of  the  property. 

The  model  law  has  not  been  free  from  friendly  criti- 
cisms,'^ and  the  suggestions  of  the  critics  deserve  careful 

""T.nx  Sales  and  Foreclosure  under  the  Model  Tax  Collection  Law,' 
by  Henry  nrandi.s,  Jr..  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems,  vol.  Ill, 
No.  3,  .June  1036.  p.  400. 

"  Brandis.  op.  cit. 


consideration.  No  law  can  ordinarily  be  applied  with- 
out variation  in  all  States  or  sections  of  the  country,  and 
adjustments  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  before  this 
particular  measure  is  adopted  in  any  particular  State. 

Not  only  are  there  wide  variations  in  tax  delinquency 
in  various  States,  but  they  exist  in  different  cities  in  the 
same  State.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  these 
variations  are  largely  due  to  administrative  inefficiency 
as  well  as  to  ill-considered  legislation.  Elected  asses- 
sors and  the  fee  basis  of  compensation  constitute  con- 
spicuous weaknesses  in  many  sections.  Failure  to  bill 
taxpayers  and  to  make  other  concessions  to  their  con- 
venience aggravates  the  delinqueitcy  problem. 

There  is  a  definite  movement  toward  the  elimination 
of  decentralized  tax  collection,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  centralized  system  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
official,  with  the  county  as  the  unit  of  operations. 

Under  existing  laws,  a  number  of  cities  have  insti- 
tuted a  vigorous  policy  of  foreclosure  on  tax-delinquent 
property.  In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing conditions  existed : 

Nonpayment  of  taxes  on  unripe  vacant  land  sometimes  be- 
comes a  "racket."  The  owner  allows  taxes  to  go  unpaid  and 
lets  the  city  buy  the  lien,  knowing  full  well  that  he  retains 
the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  compromise  of  the  lien  as  soon 
as  he  finds  a  prospective  purchaser.  If  he  does  not  find  a 
purchaser  within  a  few  years,  the  subsequent  taxes  and  interest 
mount  so  high  that,  as  a  rule,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  clear 
up  his  debt  to  the  city.  By  instituting  foreclosure  proceedings 
early  in  the  game — before  heavy  arrears  have  time  to  accu- 
mulate— the  city  can  put  a  stop  to  the  racket.  The  tax- 
shirking  owner  must  either  pay  up  or  yield  his  property  to 
someone  who  is  willing  to  as&Time  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  ownership.  Foreclosures,  therefore,  are  not  being  con- 
fined to  old-lien  parcels.  Exjierience  with  more  recent  liens 
is  proving  that  many  owners,  as  soon  as  they  are  served  with 
a  notice  of  foreclosure,  will  hurry  to  City  Hall  and  pay  up  in 
full.  However,  every  consideration  is  shown  to  the  bona  fide 
actually  in  financial  distress. 

By  the  combined  initiative  of  the  planning  commission  and 
the  corporation  counsel's  office,  over  900  property  foreclosures 
are  now  in  process.  More  are  being  undertaken  as  fast  as 
title  searches  can  be  completed.  Legal  procedure  is  simplified 
and  costs  reduced  by  combining  groups  of  parcels  in  one  ac- 
tion. Many  of  the  foreclosures  are  on  properties  that  the 
planning  commission  desires  to  have  the  city  obtain  as  sites 
for  needed  public  facilities.  The  majority,  however,  have 
been  instituted  in  order  to  rehabilitate  old-lion  proi)erties  by 
resale  for  private  use,  and  to  hasten  tax  payments  on  recent 
lien  properties  before  they  become  hopelessly  in  arrears." 

In  Erie  County.  N.  Y.  (in  which  Buffalo  is  located), 
the  magnitude  of  the  tax  delinquenc}'  problem  has 
led  to  wholesale  foreclosures  and  efficient  methods  of 
gradually  reselling  such  property  at  the  best  possible 
price.  In  1932,  the  suburban  towns  (townships)  sur- 
rounding Buffalo  found  themselves  with  many  square 


'« "Tax  Lien  Foreclosure  rrogram  Aids  City  Planninp  in  Yonkers," 
liy  Theodore  T.  McCroskey  and  Charles  L.  Curran.  The  American  City, 
May  1936.  pp.  83,  84. 
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miles  of  premature  subtlivisions  liberally  sprinkled 
with  tax  delinquencies.  In  addition  to  regular  levies, 
si:)ecial  assessments  for  public  improvements  installed 
on  many  of  the  vacant  lots  had  piled  up  a  mountain 
of  unpaid  taxes.  Erie  County,  on  which  this  burden 
mainly  falls,  began  to  foreclose  tax  liens  and  thus  has 
acquired  title  to  over  eleven  thousand  properties,  with 
foreclosures  continuing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Erie  County,  New  York,  Deals 
in  Real  Estate.'"  in  the  National  Municipal  Revieio  for 
October  1936,  Elwyn  A.  Mauck  writes : 

Since  there  were  many  lots  varying  widely  in  the  number 
of  years  of  delinquency  in  the  amount  of  the  delinquent  tax 
burden,  and  on  other  features,  the  county  officials  had  to  estab- 
lish certain  administrative  practices  to  guide  their  actions. 
Thus  only  property  with  unpaid  taxes  covering  a  period  of  3 
years  or  more  was  considered  for  foreclosure.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  economy,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  county  to  select  a 
large  tract  of  delinquent  lots  held  by  a  single  owner.  By  fol- 
lowing this  practice  the  county  acquired  a  few  improved  prop- 
erties. Individually  owned  lots,  besides  being  more  expensive 
to  foreclose,  had  better  prospects  of  becoming  taxpaying  again 
in  the  future.  Large  tracts,  vacant,  long  delinquent,  and 
involving  suit  against  only  one  owner,  generally  were  selected 
as  the  "dead"  property  against  which  foreclosure  proceedings 
should  be  brought. 

In  the  sale  of  lots,  which  has  become  increasingly  active  in 
the  past  year,  the  county  encourages  building  and  home  owner- 
ship. The  prospective  purchaser  is  given  a  lower  price  if  he 
agrees  to  build  a  home  within  a  limited  length  of  time.  This 
agreement  is  enforced  by  giving  the  purchaser  merely  a  short- 
term  lease  uijou  the  property.  If  he  has  begun  construction  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  he  is  awarded  a  quit  claim  deed.  If  he 
has  not  begun  to  build  a  home,  the  payment  made  or  a  portio'J 
thereof  is  retained  as  rental  for  the  period  of  the  lease.  The 
purchaser  is  granted  also  the  alternative  of  paying  a  higher 
price  to  obtain  title  to  the  property. 

Although  the  county  is  willing  to  sell  to  persons  wishing  to 
build  themselves  homes,  very  few  lots  have  been  sold  upon 
this  plan.  Practically  all  sales  have  been  of  large  tracts  to 
investment  builders.  They  are  given  a  longer  period  in  which 
to  improve  the  lots,  and  are  allowed  terms  better  adapted  to 
their  requirements.  Thus  in  a  recent  sale  involving  60  lots, 
the  builder  agreed  to  have  single-family  homes  constructed 
within  a  period  of  2  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  county  is  disposing  of  its 
property  at  whatever  price  it  can  receive.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  careful  to  observe  that  its  activities  do  not  undermine 
the  real-estate  market.  Such  care  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
equity  of  home  owners  and  taxpayers,  while  a  contrary  course 
would  encourage  further  tax  delinquency.  Although  it  does 
not  expect  to  recoup  at  the  jjresent  time  the  losses  being  sus- 
tained on  the  lots  sold,  eventually  it  hopes  that  the  revival  of 
the  real-estate  market  will  offset  present  losses.  It  hopes 
additional  offsets  will  include  the  advantages  resulting  from 
restoration  of  the  lots  to  the  tax  rolls  and  the  increase  of 
taxable  values  through  the  building  of  homes."" 


In  Boston,  an  oki  city  with  few  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land : 

A  recent  round-up  of  parcels  which  have  been  tax  delinquent 
for  from  5  to  30  years  has  made  the  city  owner  of  hundreds  of 
scanty,  ill-shaped  lots  and  scores  of  dilapidated  dwellings. 

Dismal  as  the  collection  is,  a  recent  survey  by  the  Boston 
Municipal  Research  Bureau "  reveals  a  number  of  promising 
possibilities.  The  scope  of  these  po-ssibilities  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  when  the  full  effects  of  the  depression  reach  the  land 
court. 

Boston  is  already  securing  a  mild  measure  of  slum  clearance 
in  its  plans  to  raze  about  three-fifths  of  the  81  buildings  it  has 
acquired.  These  "improved''  properties,  assessed  at  $382,000, 
are  strikingly  concentrated  in  two  blighted  areas.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  buildings  are  tenements  or  row  houses. 

For  the  most  part  the  properties  acquired  are  in  much  worse 
condition  than  their  surroundings.  In  the  long  period  fo  tran- 
sition from  private  ownership  to  foreclosure  by  the  city,  neglect, 
vandalism,  illegal  occupation,  and  misuse  have  made  most  of 
the  structures  dangerous  neighborhood  nuisances. 

Demolition  of  forty  or  fifty  of  the  buildings  will  provide  open 
spaces,  light,  and  air  where  they  are  most  needed.  Fire  and 
health  hazards  will  be  reduced,  and  neighborhood  appearances 
will  be  improved.  Tearing  down  low-grade  structures  and  re- 
pairing better  properties  are  particularly  feasible  as  WPA 
projects,  and  with  careful  salvaging  of  materials,  little  direct 
cost  will  be  felt  by  the  city. 

Razing  buildings  is  not  always  a  simple  matter.  In  cases, 
half  ownership  of  a  building  by  the  city  is  worse  than  none. 
Boston  is  prevented  from  tearing  down  some  undesirable  hold- 
ings because  this  would  seriously  weaken  the  rest  of  the 
structure  or  adjoining  buildings.  The  solution  in  these  cases 
appears  to  be  that  of  trading  property  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unit,  or  of  securely  boarding  up  the  building.  Adjoining  struc- 
tures of  sub-standard  nature  often  are  headed  for  city  fore- 
closure, and  time  will  simplify  the  problem. 

The  renting  of  tax-foreclosed  property  presents  limited  and 
unpromising  prospects,  at  least  in  Boston.  Necessarily  low 
rentals,  high  maintenance  costs,  and  the  expensive,  time-con- 
suming procedure  of  collecting  small  rentals,  dictate  the  use 
of  this  policy  as  only  a  temjjorary  procedure  until  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  property  is  decided. 

In  some  cases  it  has  proved  more  profitable  to  permit  relief 
recipients  to  occupy  the  residences.  Relief  savings  are  made 
in  this  way,  and  a  measure  of  tenant  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection from  vandalism  secured.  Even  this  policy,  however, 
could  easily  be  abused  and  should  be  only  temporary." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Re- 
search Bureau  relating  to  the  sale  of  tax-foreclosed 
properties  include  the  following :  ^' 

The  work  of  the  real  estate  division  would  be  facilitated 
if  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  establish  broad  policies  of 
operation. 

Assessed  valuation  of  the  amount  due  the  city  for  taxes  and 
costs  are  unreliable  criteria  for  sales  prices ;  appraised  values 
are  much  preferable. 

An  unpaid  advisory  committee  should  be  established  to  re- 
view sales  prices,  tlius  providing  group  judgment  and  expedit- 
ing cooperation  of  the  division,  the  mayor  and  the  council. 


'"  See  also  a  later  work.  "Problems  Created  by  the  Premature  Sub- 
division of  Urban  Lands  in  Selected  Metropolitan  Districts,"  a  report 
by  Philip  H.  Cornick.  of  the  Institute  of  Public  .Administration,  to  the 
State  Planning  Council.  Division  of  State  Planning,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 1938,  pp.  27-34,  99,  133. 


'5  "Management  of  Properties  Acquired  by  Tax  Title  Foreclosure  In 
Boston,"  by  Loeffler,  .\tkins,  and  Sheppard  ;  August  20,  1936. 

76  "Foresighted  Use  of  Tax-Foreclosed  Property,"  by  S.  S.  Sheppard, 
The  American  City,  September  1936,  pp.  79-80. 

■'Uhid.,  p.  81. 
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Sales  should  be  by  public  auction  even  where  acceptable 
offers  have  been  secured. 

"Dumping"  properties  at  low  prices  should  be  avoided.  A 
considerable  amount  of  marginal  land  should  be  withdrawn 
from  private  use  for  some  time  to  come. 

Foreclosure  on  properties  whose  taxes  became  delinquent 
in  1932  will  soon  indicate  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  organ- 
ize the  real  estate  division  on  a  more  adequate  basis." 

Other  Legal  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Land  Titles 

In  order  that  the  rapid  and  economical  transfei- 
of  titles  may  be  facilitated  and  that  the  maxima  in 
social  titles  and  economic  benefits  may  be  derived  from 
land,  we  recommend  a  study  of  the  common  law  and 
statuton'  rides  relating  to  real  property  and  of  pri- 
vate restrictions  in  deeds  and  contracts  insofar  as 
they  affect  urban  land  use  and  planning.  We  also 
recommend  a  study  of  the  effects  of  mortgage  mora- 
toria  and  emergency  rent  law  legislation,"^^  especially  in 
the  light  of  their  influence  on  the  investment  of  funds 
in  desirable  dwelling  and  commercial  construction  and 
in  the  light  of  the  tendency  to  keep  such  legislation 
in  force  after  emergency  conditions  have  ceased  to 
exist. 

Effect  of  Long-term  Leaseholds 

Long-term  leases  date  back  to  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  governments.  They  were  well  known  to 
England  of  the  thirteenth  centurj'.  Ecclesiastical  and 
other  corporations  were  required  by  law  to  keep  the 
fee  simple  of  their  lands  in  their  own  hands;  hence, 
they  adopted  the  device  of  letting  their  lands  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years.  The  practice  was  gradually  taken 
up  by  private  land  owners,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
foreseen  an  increase  in  land  values,  but  who  certainly 
recognized  the  system  as  a  tool  for  retaining  land  as 
a  source  of  income  to  their  families  and  heirs.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  consider  in  detail 
the  original  practices  and  the  legal  basis  therefor, 
or  the  changes  in  practices  and  in  the  laM-  that  pre- 


~^  In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  foregoing  footnotes,  the  fol- 
lowing are  relevant : 

Collection  of  Local  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania  (1932),  B.  E.  Nicholson. 
Final  Report  of  the  California  Tax  Commission  to  the  Governor  of 
California  (1929).  "Home  Finance  and  Taxation"  (1932),  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Oicnership.  Municipal  and 
County  Financial  Administration  (1931),  Report  No.  3,  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  County  and  Municipal  Taxation  and  Expendi- 
tures (N.  J.).  Municipal  and  County  Financial  Administration  (1931), 
Report  No.  6,  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  Municipal 
Taxation  and  Expenditures  (N.  J.).  One  Assessment — One  Levy 
(1912),  Alfred  E.  Holeomb.  Preliminary  Model  System  of  State  and 
Local  Taxation  (1918),  National  Tax  Association.  Report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Tax  Research  Bureau,  State  Board  of  Equalization  (1933). 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Temporary  Tax  Oommissiun  lo  ntuay  Tax 
Laics  and  Recommend  Revision,  submitted  to  the  Governor  (1934). 
The  Georgia  System  of  Revenue  (1931).  submitted  to  Governor  Hard- 
man  by  Harley  Leist  Lutz.  Report  of  the  Xeic  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Latcs  (1932).  Report  of  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature Interim  Committee  (1935).  The  Collection  of  General  Properly 
Taxes  on  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States,  tcith  Emphasis  on  New 
York  (1927),  M.  Slade  Kendrick.  The  System  of  Taxation  in  Maini 
(1934),  report  to  the  State  legislature  prepared  by  Harley  LeIst  Lutz. 

"•  See  Rent  Control  in  War  and  Peace.  Edith  Berger  Drelllck  and 
.\ndr«6  Emery,  National  Municipal  League,  19:!9. 


vailed  or  took  place  abroad.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  American  settlers  from  England  were  well 
acquainted  with  long-term  leasing  and  utilized  it  very 
early  in  the  history  of  this  country.  However,  since 
the  widespread  leasing  of  land  does  not  usually  occur 
until  there  is  a  scarcity  or  values  soar,  the  use  and 
importance  of  the  long-term  lease  has  really  developed 
with  the  growth  of  our  urban  communities.'" 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  a  precise  definition  of  a 
long-term  lease,  since  the  period  covered  by  a  lease 
so  called  differs  from  place  to  place.  In  England,  for 
example,  long  leasehold  tenure  is  for  a  period  of  over 
99  years  (usually  for  500  or  999  years).  Some  leases 
recorded  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1834  were  for  999 
years.  A  lease  created  in  Chicago  in  1834  was  for 
the  same  period.  Another,  made  in  1817  in  Boston, 
was  for  1,000  years.  One  writer  classifies  as  long-term 
leases  those  which  run  for  more  than  25  years,  while 
another  indicates  a  minimum  of  50  years.  The  term 
generally  used  in  the  L^nited  States  at  present  is  99 
years. 

The  dis-tinctive  features  of  long-term  leases  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  provisions  which  require  the  tenant 
to  erect  improvements,  i^ay  taxes,  manage  the  prop- 
erty, and  pay  a  fixed  rent  to  the  landlord.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  lessee  will  be  interested  in  such  operations 
only  when,  the  period  during  which  he  may  use  the 
land  is  long  enough  or  the  recapture  provisions  are 
such  as  to  assure  him  a  cumulative  profit  over  and 
above  the  outlay,  since  all  appurtenances  attached  to 
the  real  property  become  part  thereof  and  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of 
long-term  leases  has,  as  a  rule,  been  approached  from 
a  single  point  of  view,  i.  e..  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
bj'  the  parties  to  each  lease.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  consideration  of  the  effects  of  such  transactions 
upon  the  community.  This  shortsighted  policy  is  con- 
sistent with  our  traditional  failure  to  find  and  analyze 
the  facts  and  factors  which  affect  land  use  and  our 
lack  of  fundamental  and  sound  land  use  policies.  The 
infiltration  of  existing  long-term  leasing  practices  has 
not  been  of  a  spectacular  character,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  such  practices  have  been  overlooked. 

The  laissez  faire  jjolicy  with  respect  to  long-term 
leases  does  not  now  prevail  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where 
the  practice  of  long-tei-m  land  leases  for  residence 
property  (the  so-called  "'ground  rent"  system)  had 
been  prevalent  and  legally  indistinguishable  from 
leases  on  business  property.     A  realization  of  the  eco- 


■"  To  Illustrate :  Until  1920  or  thereabouts,  practically  all  long-term 
leases  in  tlie  Chicago  districts  were  on  property  in  the  central  bu.'^iness 
section.  By  1928,  properties  valued  at  over  $26,000,000  had  been  let 
under  long  terms,  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  amount  being  in  the 
central  business  district,  over  $r>.000,000  in  outlying  districts  within 
•.he  city  limits,  and  about  $3,000,000  in  Evanston. 
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nomic  dangers  of  the  situation  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  statute  in  1884  providing  that  all  rents  created 
after  that  date  for  longer  than  15  years  were  to  be 
redeemable  *°  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  15 
years,  for  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  capitalization 
of  the  rent  reserved  at  the  rate  of  G  percent  (or  less 
if  specified  in  the  terms  of  the  lease).  By  subsequent 
laws  (1888),  the  period  of  redemption  was  shortened 
to  10  years,  and  in  1900,  to  5  years.  Now  ground  or 
land  rents  on  residences  represent,  practically  speak- 
ing, a  first  mortgage  on  property,  upon  which  the 
leaseholder  pays  6  percent  and  which  matures  with 
the  exercise  of  his  statutory  option  to  purchase  the 
property.  The  Maryland  law  allows  terms  of  99  years 
(inclusive  of  renewals)  for  long-term  leases  on 
business  properties. 

Outside  of  Baltimore,  the  tendency  towards  long- 
term  residential  leases  has  never  developed  to  any 
important  extent.  Modern  high-class  cooperative  or 
semicooperative  apartments  in  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  built  on  the 
fringe  of  exclusive  business  districts,  can  hardly  be 
cited  as  exceptions,  since  they  are  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  represent  a  highly  specialized  type  of 
enterprise  differing  inherently  from  the  problems  in- 
A'olved  in  most  long-term  leaseholds. 

The  99-year  lease  on  business  propertj-  is  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  used  in  almost  every 
large  city.  In  some  States,  such  as  New  York  and 
Ohio,  such  a  lease  is  renewable  forever.  In  others, 
including  California  and  Michigan,  a  99-year  lease 
is  not  renewable.  The  recent  trend  in  such  leases  is 
to  include  an  option  to  the  lessee  to  purchase  the 
property  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

There  has  been  very  little  legislation  affecting  long- 
term  leases.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
many  municipal  corporations  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
quiring leasehold  interests  for  long  terms.  New  York 
City,  for  example,  may  not  lease  land  for  longer  than 
10  years  at  a  time.  Most  of  the  leases  approved  for 
it  are  only  2  or  3  years  long.  We  wonder  why  a 
municipality,  which  pays  out  enormous  sums  in  rent, 
is  not  entitled  to  some  share  of  benefits  from  a  system 
which  private  individuals  find  so  lucrative.  'Wliere 
land  is  expensive,  a  city  might  take  advantage  of  long- 
term  leasing  to  assist  it  in  developing  a  low-rent 
housing  program. 

A  long-term  lease  offers  many  advantages  to  the 
landlord.  He  retains  an  interest  in  the  land  for  all 
time.  If  his  land  is  in  a  desirable  neighborhood,  it 
may  command  a  high  rental ;  if  it  is  in  an  undeveloped 
or  growing  commmiity,  building  thereon  by  the  tenant 


*°  Redemption  here  means  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  leasehold  to 
compel  the  owner  of  the  property  to  sell  and  convey  the  property  to 
him  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  the  payment  of  rent. 


will  increase  its  value  and  enhance  the  reversionary 
interest  reserved  to  the  landlord  and  his  estate.  All 
the  while,  his  property  is  yielding  a  rent,  and  he  has 
no  care  or  responsibility  in  looking  after  it.  Fre- 
quentlj',  extremely  high-priced  land  which  could  only 
be  purchased  with  enormous  sums  of  money  is  in  great 
demand  for  leasing.  The  chain-store  type  of  organi- 
zation, for  instance,  not  having  the  funds  or  the  in- 
clination to  buy  expensive  land  in  various  cities,  has 
contributed  to  the  vast  number  of  leasing  transactions 
of  recent  years.  Then,  too,  defects  in  title  or  the  ab- 
sence of  a  part  owner  may  impede  the  transfer  of  a 
fee,  while  leasing  is  a  simple  practice  which  maj' 
easily  overcome  these  difficulties. 

Of  the  three  types  of  long-term  leases  most  com- 
monly used,  the  "ungraded"  or  "straight"  lease,  in 
which  the  rental  is  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  the  entire 
period,  is  most  popular.  In  such  leases,  the  stipulated 
rents  are  usually  better  than  the  expected  net  income 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument.  In 
this  way,  the  landlord  shares  with  the  lessee  in  prob- 
able increment.  The  "graded"  lease,  in  which  rent 
increases  are  effected  at  certain  intervals  during  the 
term,  and  the  "reappraisal,"  in  which  the  rent  fluctu- 
ates according  to  periodic  revaluations,  are  the  two 
other  types  of  leases.  The  latter  is  generally  disap- 
proved because  of  the  uncertainty  attached  to  it. 
^Vliatever  may  be  the  type  of  instrument  used,  the 
landowner  is  likely  to  save  much  in  income  and  excess- 
profit  taxes,  which  he  could  not  do  were  he  to  sell  his 
land.  For  income-tax  purposes,  profit  realized  in  a 
sale  is  "income"  for  the  year  of  the  sale,  while  rent 
received  under  a  lease  constitutes  income  for  each  year 
of  the  lease. 

The  advantages  of  long-term  leases  to  tenants  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  preceding  discussion.  The  lessee 
may  retain  tlie  major  portion  of  his  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  properties.  In  effect  he  borrows 
capital  (the  land)  from  the  owner  and  pays  interest 
in  the  form  of  rent,  rather  than  to  a  bank  or  investor 
for  a  loan.  He  obtains  control,  which  amounts  prac- 
tically to  ownership,  of  the  fee  for  the  term  of  the 
lease  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  recipient  of  any 
increase  in  values  which  may  accrue  during  the  term. 
Leaseholds  in  highly  developed  retail  centers  have 
sometimes  attained  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  fee. 

There  are  certain  obvious  disadvantages.  For  in- 
stance, no  matter  how  good  a  bargain  the  lessee  may 
strike,  he  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  lessor  in  that 
buildings  must  be  approved  by  the  latter  and  his  con- 
sent in  subletting,  etc.,  must  be  secured.  Furthermore, 
since  the  lessee  is  responsible  for  all  taxes,  a  time  may 
come  when  the  value  of  the  property  for  his  purposes 
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is  materially  exceeded  by  the  assessment  upon  which 
the  taxes  are  based. 

While  land  values  as  enhanced  by  long-term  leases 
may  shed  a  kindly  glow  upon  a  city's  revenues  through 
taxation,  their  effect  is  not  always  to  the  public  good. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  buildings  on  leaseholds  revert  to 
the  landlord,  tenants  often  refuse  to  make  improve- 
ments toward  the  end  of  a  term.  As  a  consequence, 
buildings  and  neighborhoods  are  neglected  and  become 
dilapidated.  There  is  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
lessee  to  keep  the  property  in  good  shape.  The  value 
placed  on  the  land,  in  or  near  the  important  business 
districts,  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  might  strain  the 
city's  financial  resources  to  cope  with  the  evil  through 
condemnation  proceedings.  The  existence  of  more  than 
one  party  in  interest,  each  with  powerful  resources, 
makes  such  proceedings  more  difficult  and  expensive 
than  ever.  Furthermore,  the  trustees  of  estates  hav- 
ing an  assured  income  from  long-term  leases  often 
refuse  to  sell  the  reversionary  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty and  thus  retard  important  business  or  neighbor- 
hood developments.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
leased  property  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  property  to 
be  assembled,  the  owner  becomes,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  "hold-out." 

The  attitude  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee  in  Eng- 
land is  noteworthy.^^  While  the  English  lease  prob- 
lem is  not  strictly  analagous  to  our  own  and  while 
long-term  leases  there  are  those  over  99  years,  we  may 
yet  pay  heed  to  the  committee's  examination  of  leases 
in  the  21  to  99  years'  class.  It  recommends  that  leases 
be  drawn  with  some  regard  to  public  improvement  as 
against  the  sole  consideration  of  private  tenure;  that 
in  the  event  the  public  interest  requires  certain  lea.se- 
holds,  the  law  provide  for  proportionate  compensation 
according  to  a  definite  plan;  that  the  power  to  veto 
improvements  and  alterations  in  use  or  assignments 
should  no  longer  be  an  absolute  one,  exercisable  at  the 
lessor's  uncontrolled  discretion,  but  should  be  subject 
to  review  b}'  an  impartial  tribunal. 

Compared  with  a  report  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  made  several  years  ago,  which 
recommended  the  use  of  99-year  leases  renewable  for 


ever  "on  account  of  special  advantages  to  the  lessor  in 
connection  with  tax  and  inheritance  laws,"  *-  the  Eng- 
lish report  appears  Utopian  in  its  purposes  and  recom- 
mendations. It  should  he  remembered,  however,  that 
an  equitable  system  of  leasing,  like  any  plan  affecting 
property  rights,  can  result  only  from  viewing  the  prob- 
lem very  broadly  and  considering  the  interest  of  the 
public.  To  adopt  the  realtor's  outlook  may  preclude 
discovery  of  defects  which  legislation  and  I'evised 
practices  could  overcome.  The  parties  to  a  long-term 
lease  are  incapable  of  foi'etelling  the  future,  and,  more 
likely  than  not,  their  transaction  will  be  adverse  to  the 
public  interest. 

Certain  tentative  conclusions  are  permissible.  The 
ground-rent  system,  as  practiced  chiefly  in  Baltimore, 
because  of  this  simple  financing  procedure,  has  led  to 
greater  home  ownership  in  that  city.  Long-term  busi- 
ness leases  have  aided  materialh'  in  advancing  large 
real-estate  projects.  The  widespread  practice  of 
erecting  valuable  improvements  upon  land  held  in  fee 
by  another  party  tends  to  weaken  the  argument  against 
public  ownership  of  land  with  leasing  for  private  pur- 
poses. Leases  in  excess  of  99  j-ears,  irredeemable 
leases,  and  those  providing  for  renewals  in  perpetuity 
are  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  and  should  be 
forbidden  by  statute  where  no  such  legislation  exists. 

There  is  need  for  a  complete  study  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  long-term  leases  and  their  practices  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  their  effects  upon  urban  land 
use.  Such  a  study  should  be  followed  by  the  formu- 
lation of  basic  policies  and  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate legislation.'^ 


"  The  Land.     The  Report  of  Land  Enquiry  Committee — 1914. 
ume  2,  part  3,  pp.  343  et  seq. 


Vol- 


*=  "The  Long-Term  I^ase :  Its  Importance,"  The  Economist,  March 
22,  1930,  Section  Two,  at  page  4. 
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PART    III  — SECTION    3 

CITY    PLANNING,    ZONING,    AND    SUBDIVISION    CONTROL    AS 
FACTORS    IN    URBAN    LAND    POLICIES 


How  the  Street  System  Can  Be 
Used  to  Influence  Future  Land  Uses 

The  street  plan  is  all  important  in  determining  the  use 
of  urban  land,  not  only  the  type  of  general  use,  but  the 
intensity  and  efficiency  of  that  use.  For  business,  the 
blocks  can  be  made  short  between  intersecting  streets, 
and  the  streets  can  be  made  extra  wide.  Neighborhood 
store  sections  on  main  highways  should  have  widened 
rights-of-way  to  provide  parking  space  away  from  the 
main  flow  of  traffic.    For  industrial  areas,  heavy  pave- 


ments, easy  grades,  high-iaressure  fire  mains,  and  acces- 
sibility to  railroad  sidings  should  be  provided. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  encourage  the  development  of 
small  homes,  streets  can  be  reasonably  narrow,  even  as 
narrow  as  30  feet,  and  sidewalks  can  be  omitted.  Such 
a  procedure,  if  applied,  should  be  limited  to  relatively 
small  areas  adjacent  to  and  served  by  wide  trafficways. 
The  cul-de-sac  or  dead-end  street,  long  regarded  with 
abhorrence,  has  recently  been  rediscovered  and  found  to 
possess  many  virtues,  chief  of  which  is  the  elimination 
of  all  traffic  except  that  intended  for  the  houses  fronting 


FaircLUd  Aerial  Sun'eys,  Inc. 


FiGORE  54.— Showing  the  improvement  which  provides  for  a  more  extensive  park  and  the  replacement  of  the  vertical  sea  wall,  with  a  sloping  riprap  bank 
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upon  it.  In  general,  however,  apartment  house  ai'eas 
should  have  wide  streets  and  be  provided  with  ample 
parking  spaces  on  or  off  the  street.  Parkways  and 
boulevards  from  which  commercial  traffic  is  excluded 
have  proved  of  much  significance  in  promoting  the  utili- 
zation of  adjacent  land  for  residential  purposes,  both 
for  single  and  multifamil}'  housing,  while  nearby  land 
not  so  close  to  the  parkways  has  remained  undeveloped 
or  has  developed  more  slowly.  Thus,  where  the  streets 
are  highly  functionalized  with  reference  to  their  traffic 
use.  the  street  plan  itself  more  or  less  automatically  ex- 
cludes business  and  industrial  uses  from  residence  areas 
and  confines  them  to  the  main  traffic  arteries.  Where 
all  streets,  however,  are  stereotyped  as  to  width  and  lay- 
out, there  is  a  tendency,  barring  offsetting  topographi- 
cal forces,  for  business  and  industrial  uses  to  scatter 
and  invade  the  residence  areas. 

Cities  with  regular  street  plans  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion, each  street  being  equally  accessible  to  the  residence 
districts,  tend  to  develop  large  commercial  centers  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  As  illustrations  of  this  tendency,  wit- 
ness Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Diego.    Cities  with 


downtown  streets  of  very  unequal  traffic  values,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  develop  elongated  business  districts 
stretching  out  along  the  main  thoroughfares  leading 
into  the  residence  sections.  The  shoestring  business  areas 
in  the  downtown  districts  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  are  the  direct  result  of  broken,  narrow,  off- 
set streets  on  either  side  of  the  main  thoroughfare  pass- 
ing through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  each  of  the 
three  major  uses  of  urban  land — residence,  business,  and 
industry — has  its  own  peculiar  requirements  when  it 
comes  to  block  and  lot  layout.  Nevertheless,  this  con- 
sideration is  too  often  ignored  by  developers  who  lay 
out  all  streets  of  the  same  width,  all  blocks  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  all  lots  of  the  same  size.  Such  a  plat- 
ting produces  land  units  of  very  unequal  value  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  A  block  and  lot  pattern  which  may  be 
well  adapted  to  a  one-family  detached  house  develop- 
ment is  naturally  not  designed  for  a  heavy  industrial 
district,  yet  many  of  our  industries  have  to  utilize  area9 
platted  in  this  manner.  The  cramping  of  industrial 
development,  the   forcing  of  an  uneconomic  type  of 


Figure  55.— Aerial  view  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
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building  and  manufacture  upon  industry,  and  on  the 
city  of  many  sorry  compromises  in  the  adjustment  and 
closing  of  streets,  are  among  the  costly  results  which 
could  be  obviated  in  future  developments  by  intelligent 
street  planning. 

Building  Lines  and  Official  Maps  as 
Aids  in  Street  Acquisition 

A  master  plan  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for  any 
satisfactory  program  of  property  acquisition  for  com- 
munity purposes.  In  no  case  is  it  more  important 
than  in  connection  with  new  or  widened  streets.  In 
order  to  protect  the  city  against  needless  expense  in 
street  openings  or  widenings  indicated  on  the  master 
plan,  the  local  government  must  prevent  buildings  from 
being  erected  in  the  bed  of  mapped  streets.  Three 
methods^  have  been  devised  for  providing  such 
protection : 

1.  Setbacks  incorporated  in  zoning  plans. 

2.  Building    lines,    using    either    police-power    or 

eminent-domain  procedure. 

3.  Official  maps,  using  either  police-power  or  emi- 
nent-domain procedure. 

If  put  into  effect  under  x^olice-power  procedure,  no 
compensation  is  required  under  any  of  these  methods 
at  the  time  of  adoption.  In  every  instance,  however, 
when  it  comes  time  for  the  actual  street  widening  or 
opening,  the  property  needed  must  be  acquired  in  one 
of  the  usual  methods  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report." 

In  the  section  of  this  report  on  zoning,  the  use  of 
setbacks  has  been  discussed  and  its  advantage  over 
building  lines  pointed  out.  In  brief,  zoning  is  com- 
prehensive, city-wide  rather  than  piecemeal,  unrelated 
planning,  as  is  often  the  case  with  building  lines. 

In  several  States,  planning  enabling  laws  enacted 
in  the  last  decade  provide  for  an  official  map,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  local  legislative  body,  embodying  those 
features  of  the  master  plan  that  the  local  adminis- 
tration is  definitely  committed  to  carry  out.  The 
official  map  may  be  amended  after  proper  hearings 
and  action  by  the  legislative  body.  The  operation  of 
the  New  York  law  is  described  by  Frank  B.  Williams 
in  The  American  City:^ 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  sucli  an  official 
map,  this  law  provides  that  uo  permit  shall  be  issued  for 
any  building  in  the  bed  of  any  mapped  street ;  except  that  if 
the  land  within  the  bed  of  such  a  street  is  not  yielding  a  fair 
return  to  the  owner,  the  board  of  zoning  appeals  shall  have 
power  to  grant  a  permit  for  a  building  in  such  a  street  which 
will  as  little  as  practicable  increase  the  cost  of  opening  the 
street  or  tend  to  cause  a  change  of  the  official  map ;  any  such 
decision  being  subject  to  review  by  certiorari. 


>  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  see  Black,  Eussell  Van 
Nest.  Building  Lines  and  Reservations  lor  Future  Streets.  Harvard 
City   Planning  Studies  VIII,   1935. 

-  See  Section  II. 

'  "Zoning  and  Planning  Notes''  for  April  1936,  p.  103. 


The  device  of  the  official  map  has  not  been  in  oper- 
ation long  enough  in  most  States  to  have  been  tested 
thoroughly  in  practice  or  in  the  courts.  In  a  recent 
case  arising  in  Rochester,*  however,  the  highest  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
official  map  for  use  in  street  widenings.  In  this  de- 
cision, the  court  said  in  part : 

The  sole  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  is  that  so  long  as  that 
section  remains  in  force,  the  effect  of  the  ordinance  adopted 
by  the  city  is  to  restrict  the  use  to  which  the  plaintiff  may 
put  his  land  in  the  bed  of  the  street  and  to  that  extent  con- 
stitutes a  tailing  of  his  property,  and  that,  since  the  city  is 
not  required  to  pay  any  compensation  to  him  unless  or  until 
at  some  time  in  the  indefinite  future  it  may  choose  to  take  title 
to  the  land,  the  effect  of  the  ordinance  is  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Not  every  restriction  placed  by  authority  of  the  State  upon 
the  use  of  property  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  with- 
out payment  of  compensation  constitutes  a  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  This  court  has  sus- 
tained a  reasonable  restriction  upon  the  height  of  signs  on 
roofs,  saying:  "Compensation  for  such  interference  with  and 
restriction  in  the  use  of  property  is  found  in  the  share  that 
the  owner  eujoys  in  the  common  benefit  secured  to  all." 
(People  ex  rel.  Wineburgh  Advertising  Co.  v.  Murphy,  19.5 
X.  Y.  126.)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  City  Law 
the  owner  of  land  in  the  bed  of  the  street  shown  iu  a  map 
remains  as  free  to  alien  the  land  or  to  use  it  as  he  sees  fit  as 
he  was  before  the  map  was  adopted,  except  in  one  respect. 
If  he  desires  to  improve  the  property  by  erecting  a  building 
for  which  a  permit  is  required,  the  grant  of  such  a  permit  is 
surrounded  by  drastic  conditions  or  restrictions  which  will 
in  many  cases  act  as  an  obstacle  to  such  use  of  the  land.   *    *    * 

Whether  the  State  may  impose  conditions  for  the  issuance 
of  permits  in  order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  plan  of  a 
city  where  it  appears  that  such  conditions  interfere  with  a 
reasonable  use  to  which  the  land  would  otherwise  be  put  or 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  land,  should  not  now  be  decided. 
Without  proof  that  the  imposition  of  such  conditions  has  de- 
prived an  owner  of  land  of  some  benefit  he  would  otherwise 
derive  from  the  land,  there  can  be  no  deprivation  of  property 
for  which  compensation  should  be  made. 

Solicitude  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  property 
against  encroachment  by  government  for  a  supposed  public 
benefit  does  not  justify  the  courts  in  declaring  invalid  a  public 
law  which  serves  a  public  purpose,  because  10  years  after  it 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  a  single  owner,  without  proof, 
or  even  claim,  of  actual  injury,  asserts  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  his  property. 

Relation  of  Land  Zoned  for  Various  Uses 
to  Present  and  Probable  Future  Needs 

While  most  students  agree  that  our  American  cities 
are  overzoned  as  to  their  business  and  apartment- 
house  areas — both  as  to  extent  of  such  areas  and  as  to 
the  intensity  of  land  use  permitted — there  is  quite  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
overzoning.  The  more  conservative  group  of  plan- 
ners argue  that  zoning  must  recognize  as  a  suitable  use 
that  for  which  anv  area  under  examination  seems  best 


'Headley  v.  City  of  Rochester.     See  The  American  City  for  Febru- 
ary 1937,  p.  99. 
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adapted,  and  that  if  a  street  is  partially  developed  with 
stores  or  apartment  houses,  the  entire  area  within  the 
district  affected  by  such  existing  structures  has  already 
been  impressed  with  a  type  of  use  whose  extension 
throughout  such  district  must  logically  be  permitted. 

Over  against  this  group  of  zoning  authorities  who 
accept  and  are  guided  by  de  facto  conditions  stands  a 
group  who  argue  with  great  force  that,  since  a  com- 
munitj-  in  the  last  analysis  can  support  only  so  many 
stores  per  thousand  inhabitants  or  fill  so  many  apart- 
ments in  multifamily  structures,  it  is  folly  to  allow 
excessive  areas  within  which  such  structures  may  be 
permitted.  This  group  may  well  be  called  the  quasi- 
titative  school  of  planners. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  such  controversies,  wisdom 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two.  The  "quantitativists" 
offer  computations  of  what  is  sufficient,  whereas  the 
'"de  factoists"  tacitly  accept  whatever  accidental  pat- 
tern already  exists,  illogical  though  it  may  be.  Con- 
sequently, it  seems  worth  while  to  review  briefly  the 
evidence  adduced  by  the  quantitative  school,  because 
recent  surveys  of  business  vacancies  in  once  pros- 
l)erous  downtown  districts  convey  the  suggestion  that 
thev  may  be  largely  right. 

In  the  appendix  are  included  references  to  studies 
covering  several  typical  cities,  indicating  that  there 
are  fairly  definite  norms  for  the  amount  of  urban  land 
used  for  various  purposes.  Although,  because  of  local 
conditions,  many  cities  vary  considerably  from  these 
norms,  the  majority  tend  to  be  reasonably  close  to 
them.  A  rough  generalization  from  these  figures  yields 
the  relationships  set  forth  in  table  4. 

Table  4. — Average  space  requirements  of  American  cities 


Use 


Percent  of 

developed 

area 


Residence 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Railroad  property 

Streets 

Parks  and  playgrovmds 

other  public  uses 

Semipublic  uses 

Total 


Larger  cities  tend  to  have  less  area  in  residence  and 
more  in  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  In  all  but 
large,  solidly  built  cities,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  residential  area  is  given  over  to  multifamily  build- 
ings, usually  less  than  2  percent  of  the  developed  area. 
Further  study  should  be  made  of  many  other  cities 
to  reveal  more  accurate  norms  for  cities  of  various 
sizes  and  types. 


Admittedly,  no  standards  should  be  applied  to  every 
city  regardless  of  local  differences.  Each  city  should 
have  a  land-use  inventory  showing  the  particular  local 
situation.  The  land-use  figures  presented  here  and  in 
the  appendix  will  then  form  a  basis  from  wliich  the 
probable  future  needs  can  be  roughly  estimated  in  the 
light  of  the  present  local  distribution  as  revealed  by 
the  land-use  inventory. 

In  most  cities,  zoning  maps  are  very  poorly  corre- 
lated with  the  probabilities  of  future  absorption.  In 
vep\y  to  questionnaires  on  this  subject  sent  out  in  1!>36, 
the  National  Kesources  Committee  received  adequate 
material  from  only  5  cities  ranging  in  population  from 
825,000  to  250,000.^^  These  cities  had  commercial  zones 
from  2  to  4  times  larger  than  the  area  actually  used  for 
retail  business  and  offices.  For  industry  of  various 
types,  Avith  the  exception  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  zoning 
provided  from  2  to  5  times  more  area  than  was  actually 
used.  Again  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  multi- 
family  and  two-family  zones  were  from  2  to  29  times 
larger  than  the  present  area  in  these  uses.  In  all  the 
cities,  less  area  was  zoned  for  single  houses  than  was 
actuallj'  in  use,  in  spite  of  large  vacant  areas  in  all  of 
them,  awaiting  development,  probably  mainly  with  one- 
family  houses. 

In  the  light  of  present  population  trends,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  these  cities  will  double  in  popula- 
tion during  the  present  century,  if  ever.  Yet  all  of 
them  reserve  from  two  to  five  times  more  area  for  all 
purposes  except  single  houses  than  is  now  used  for 
those  purposes. 

In  the  field  of  multifamilj-  housing,  absurd  condi- 
tions have  resulted  from  the  too-common  practice  of 
permitting  new  residential  structures  to  be  built  of  a 
bulk  which  jiroduces  crowding  almost  or  fully  as  great 
as  the  worst  congestion  of  the  past.  For  example, 
a  ciuestionnaire  to  cities  of  over  100,000  population 
sent  out  by  the  editor  of  The  Am-erican  City  in  the 
spring  of  1936  revealed  that  it  is  legally  possible  in 
several  cities  for  a  developer  to  erect  on  a  1-acre  pl(5t 
a  residential  building  having  a  bulk  in  excess  of  4,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.'= 

Fainilies-i3er-acre  restrictions  are  likewise  inadequate 
in  most  jurisdictions.  The  permitted  number  of  fam- 
ilies per  net  acre  reported  to  The  Ameri^^an  City  by 
cities  having  such  restrictions  varied  from  69  to  216. 

Zoning  ordinances  which  permit  such  needless  con- 
centration of  population  in  multifamily  districts  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  areas  for  such  development 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  possible  requirements  make  a 
travesty  of  the  protection  they  are  designed  to  afford. 


»  For  list  of  cities  and  data  received,  sec  appendix. 
*The  American  City  for  June  193G.  p.  81.     See  appendix  for  exact 
figures. 
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In  St.  Louis,  one-third,  and  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  one- 
sixth  of  the  area  used  for  residence  is  in  industrial  or 
commercial  zones.  Residences  thus  unpi'otected  natu- 
rally tend  to  fall  into  disrepair,  thus  fostering  blighted 
or  slum  conditions. 

De  facto  zoning,  taking  into  consideration  the  exist- 
ing conditions  and  the  suitability  of  adjacent  land  for 
similar  development,  has  a  definite  place  in  zoning 
technique,  but  such  zoning  has  not  solved  the  problem 
and  has,  in  fact,  by  its  very  nature,  created  new  prob- 
lems of  great  seriousness. 

In  all  candor,  have  we  not  reached  a  point  in  America 
where  the  public  welfare  requires  that  municipal  of- 
ficials, city  planners,  and  real  estate  operators  shall  sit 
down  together,  face  the  facts,  determine  the  reasonable 
l^rospects  for  future  growth,  and  then  plan  and  zone 
accordingly,  limiting  business  and  multifamilj'  districts 
to  what  may  reasonably  be  supported  bj-  the  anticipated 
population?  Until  we  collectively  and  constructively 
face  this  issue,  it  will  continue  to  be  too  nearly  true 
that  no  regulations  at  all  are  preferable  to  those  which 
purport  to  give  protection  and  to  guide  growth  but 
which,  because  they  are  so  totally  unrelated  to  obvious 
facts,  do  neither  and  merely  aggravate  the  situation  by 
conferruig  a  false  sense  of  security.' 

Real  Estate  Subdivisions 

Waste  of  Resources  From  Speculative 
Laying  Out  of  Building  Lots 

Some  of  the  appalling  wastes  of  resources,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  excessive 
or  premature  subdivisions  have  already  been  touched 
upon,  but  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  losses  and 
some  illustrations  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point. 

Waste  of  puhlic  resources  from  excessive  subdividing 
occurs  by  reason  of: 

(a)  The  installation  at  public  expense  of  improve- 
ments which  presumabh'  are  to  be  paid  for  by  special 
assessment  levies.  Too  often  such  costs  are  not  so  paid 
and  later  have  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers  who  do  pay 
regularly,  which  puts  on  them  an  extra  burden.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  serious  wastes. 

(5)  The  high  percentage  of  taxes  which  are  left  un- 
paid and  allowed  to  accumulate  against  the  lots  jDend- 
ing  their  sale.  This  creates  a  fictitious  tax  base  and 
results  in  borrowing  on  anticipated  collections  of  taxes 
which  do  not  materialize.  Interest  costs  pile  up,  and 
the  M'hole  mimicipal  structure  is  thrown  out  of  gear. 
In  consequence,  taxpayers  who  pay  must  bear  an  added 
burden. 

(c)  The  additional  clerical  labor  and  cost  involved 
in  recording,  indexing,  levying  taxes,  and  billing  many 
small  parcels  instead  of  fewer  large  parcels. 

'A  comprehensive  discussion  of  Bringing  Zoning  Up  to  Dale,  by 
Herbert  S.  Swan,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 


Studies  made  for  the  Division  of  State  Planning  of 
Xew  York  bring  this  out  vividty.^  In  one  town  of 
Monroe  County — Pittsford— there  is  a  certain  subdivi- 
sion of  202  lots.  These  lots  in  1934  were  assessed  for 
about  $62,300.  There  were  in  1934  arrears  of  gen- 
eral town  and  county  special  district  and  school  taxes 
against  these  properties  amoimting  to  about  $104,500, 
and  over  $252,900  of  known  future  special  assessment 
installments  on  the  sewer,  still  to  be  paid.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  the  cost  of  pavements,  water  mains,  side- 
v.alks,  etc.,  still  to  be  installed.  Thus,  there  are  al- 
ready past  and  future  commitments  of  $360,000  on 
properties  which,  with  the  improvements  counted  in, 
ai'e  worth  only  about  one-fifth  of  one  sixth  of  that 
amount.  Obviously,  no  purchasers  will  step  into  such 
a  picture  knowingly  and  pay  back  the  municipality. 
There  is  a  dead  loss  that  is  being  borne  by  the  other 
taxjjayers,  not  onlj-  of  the  town  that  permitted  the 
foUy  but  of  the  county  as  a  whole.^ 

Waste  of  private  resources  due  to  vacant  lots  in 
speculative  subdivisions  occurs  by  reason  of: 

{a)  The  withdrawal  from  use  of  good  farmland  that 
was  producing  aimual  crops  of  value  sufficient  to  recom- 
pense the  farmer  and  pay  the  taxes  levied  on  the  basis  of 
its  full  use  as  farm  land. 

(b)  The  unnecessary  expenditures  for  engineering 
surveys,  filing  fees,  salesmen's  salaries  and  commissions, 
organization  expense,  advertising,  publicity,  free  trans- 
portation of  prospects,  etc.,  incident  to  high-pressure 
real  estate  subdivision  methods. 

{c)  The  loss  of  any  funds  of  the  developer  who  under- 
took to  install  at  his  own  expense  and  to  absorb  in  the 
price  of  the  lots,  any  gi-ading,  street,  sidewalk,  sewer, 
water  or  other  facilities  necessar}-  to  convert  raw  acreage 
into  usable  building  sites. 

{(I)  The  loss  of  funds  and  actual  properties  of  those 
who  do  build  in  orphan  subdivisions.  Thus,  many  have 
lost  their  homes  because  the  developer  secures  a  blanket 
mortgage  on  the  tract,  sells  off  the  lots  on  contracts  of 
purchase,  holding  the  title  imtil  the  contract  price  has 
been  paid  in  full.  Then  he  secures  from  the  mortgage 
institution  a  release  of  that  particular  lot  and  couA'eys 
title  to  the  purchaser  who  has  bought  or  built  his  home 
and  paid  off  his  contract.  This  system  works  so  long  as 
the  developer  continues  selling  enough  lots  to  keep  his 
interest  payments  on  the  blanket  mortgage  up  to  date. 
"\Yiien  he  fails,  the  mortgage  institution  clamps  down, 
refuses  to  release  any  lots  that  may  have  been  paid  off 
in  full  to  the  developer,  and  foreclosures  upon  the  whole 
tract,  except  those  lots  which  have  previously  been  re- 
leased and  deeded  over.    By  this  method,  a  purchaser 


^  Proilems  Created  6j/  the  Premature  Subdivision  of  Urban  Lands  in 
Selected  Metropolitan  Districts.  Philip  H.  Cornicl!,  Division  of  State 
Planning,  New  York.  February  1938. 

^Ibid.  p.  153. 
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who  has  kept  his  contract  and  paid  off  the  full  amount 
of  the  contract  price  may  lose  not  only  his  lot  but  the 
house  that  he  has  built  upon  it.  The  inequity  of  such 
a  situation  is  so  obvious  as  to  make  fuller  comments 
unnecessary.^" 

To  these  costs,  others  might  be  added.  The  public 
is  penalized  in  being  forced  to  carry  streets  and  sevrers 
and  other  public  improvements  long  distances,  past  va- 
cant lots  already  equipped,  to  outlying  new  subdivi- 
sions which  do  not  need  them;  and  the  private  indi- 
vidual who  is  improvident  enough  to  purchase  a  lot 
in  such  an  isolated  distant  tract  must  add  to  his  daily 
expense,  in  tune  or  money  or  both,  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional unnecessary  travel  to  and  from  his  work  and  to 


i' It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  criticisms  in  tliis  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  conservative  investments  in  needed  and  well- 
planned  subdivisions. 


and  from  the  shopping  district  where  his  family  gets 
its  daily  supplies.  Deliveries  of  all  kinds  cost  more, 
garbage  and  trash  removal  costs  are  increased,  and 
everyone  loses  except  those  who  in  the  chain  of  trans- 
fer, happened  to  buy  low  and  sell  high  and  those  who 
perfonned  services  in  the  exploitation  of  the  land,  pro- 
vided they  were  actually  paid  for  them. 

Philip  H.  Cornick,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration,  presented  through 
that  body  to  the  Westchester  County  Commission  on 
Government  in  1935,  a  report  on  the  subject  of  "Land 
Use  and  Local  Finance"  in  which  he  pointed  out  that : 

The  greater  part  of  the  outstanding  arrears  of  taxes  have 
accumulated  in  all  parts  of  the  county  against  two  types  of 
property — vacant  lands  in  premature  subdivisions,  and  large 
miiltifamily  and  business  buildings  erected  in  premature  apart- 
ment house  and  business  zones.  *  *  *  Public  improvements, 
installed  to  serve  the  vacant  lots  which  are  now  in  arrears  for 


NUMBER     OF      TAXABLE      PARCELS     IN     WESTCHESTER      COUNTY     ON     ROLLS      FOR     1934     PER 
CAPITA     ASSESED      VALUATIONS,    DENSITY     OF     POPULATION     PER     IMPROVED 
PARCEL,  PERCENTAGE    OF    TOTAL    ASSESSED     VALUATION     IN      VACANT    LANDS 
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taxes,  are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  large  but  undeter- 
mined part  of  the  outstanding  debt  and  of  the  recurrent  annual 
tax  burden.  *  *  *  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  vacant 
lots  now  in  arrears  *  *  *  have  acquired  without  legal  war- 
rant, ahnost  the  same  status  as  tax  exempt  properties.  The 
only  difference  is  that  on  the  latter,  taxes  are  neither  levied 
nor  collected ;  on  the  former  they  are  levied  but  not  collected. 
The  county's  experience  in  the  past  with  the  wreckage  of  pre- 
mature subdivision  on  a  small  scale  holds  out  small  hope  that 
any  considerable  part  of  the  present  oversupply  of  vacant  lots 
in  arrears,  outside  of  a  few  choice  areas,  will  relinquish  this 
quasi-exempt  status  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  there  are  sewers,  water 
mains,  street  paving,  and  sidewalks  for  twice  the  pres- 
ent number  of  houses.  Additional  taxes  as  the  conse- 
quence of  this  excess  subdivision  are  reported  to 
amount  to  more  than  $3,000,000  annually  for  the  main- 
tenance of  services  furnished  to  vacant  lots.  Of  this 
tax  load,  73  percent  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  improved 
property.  They  are  the  real  victims  of  the  land  ped- 
dler and  his  ilk.  Theirs,  too,  is  the  responsibility  for 
permitting  the  orgy  of  oversupply,  for  they  are  the 
voters  who  control  the  governments  that  permit  or 
sometimes  even  encourage  the  wild  speculation.  If 
they  can  be  made  to  realize  that  such  subdivisions  far 
in  advance  of  needs  will  result  in  raising  their  own 
taxes  rather  than  in  lowering  them,  there  will  arise  a 
changed  public  opinion  that  will  demand  laws  and 
officials  to  curb  this  menace  to  their  equities  in  homes 
and  business  structures. 

With  respect  to  the  general  use  of  the  police  power 
in  planning,  platting,  and  zoning  matters,  two  schools 
of  thought  have  arisen.  The  conservative  viewpoint 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  Conservative  Viewpoint 
as  to  Subdivision  Control 

The  courts  in  general  are  loath  to  interfere  with 
the  free  alienability  of  land.  Wliat  the  purchaser 
may  do  with  the  land  is.  however,  a  proper  concern 
of  government.  Thus,  planning  laws  and  regulations 
of  local  planning  boards  that  attempt  to  define  mini- 
mum sizes  of  lots  per  se  or  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  lots  that  have  once  been  sold 
from  a  plat  are  usually  thrown  out  of  court  with  great 
dispatch.  Practically  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
on  its  statute  books  one  or  more  laws  purporting  to 
prohibit  the  selling  of  land  in  subdivided  areas  by  metes 
and  bounds  to  avoid  the  filing  of  a  plat,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  States  declare  such  sale  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine.  Edward  M.  Bassett,  however,  who 
has  followed  this  phase  of  attempted  subdivision  con- 
trol for  years,  has  yet  to  hear  of  any  conviction  for 
this  offense.    These  statutes  are,  therefore,  dead  letters. 

In  some  of  the  western  States,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable use  of  "strong  arm"  methods  by  which  de- 
velopers have  been  induced  to  do  things  admittedly 


in  the  public  interest,  but  which  the  courts  would  prob- 
ably have  overruled  had  these  regulations  come  before 
them  for  adjudication. 

Under  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  the  mere  assertion  of  a  public 
right  or  paramount  interest  does  not  override  the  tra- 
ditional and  accepted  rights  of  individuals.  In  other 
words,  public  regulation  of  the  use  of  private  jDroperty, 
while  growing  in  scope  and  moving  forward  steadily 
with  advancing  public  opinion,  must  nevertheless  be 
clearly  related  to  one  or  more  of  the  basic  justifications 
for  the  use  of  the  police  power,  namely,  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  welfare. 

The  conservative  school  maintains  that  it  is  only 
when  one  or  more  individuals  desire  to  obtain  access 
to  land  over  public  rights-of-way  or  to  use  land  as  a 
site  for  a  building  of  some  kind  or  for  some  use  that, 
by  its  very  nature,  may  adversely  affect  the  peace  and 
comfort  or  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  owners  or  occupants  of  surroimding 
properties,  that  a  public  interest  becomes  involved  and 
that  there  is  legal  justification  for  public  interference 
with  the  process  of  partioning  the  ownership  of  land. 
It  is  use,  present  or  potential,  and  not  ownership  of 
land  that  justifies  the  employment  of  the  police  power 
to  protect  the  inherent  rights  of  neighbors  and  the 
general  public. 

The  public  may,  through  appropriate  zoning  and 
other  building  regulations,  determine  the  maximum 
but  not  the  minimum  height  and  depth  (or  bulk),  the 
type  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the  structure,  the 
area  that  must  be  left  open  about  it,  and  the  density 
of  population  that  may  be  housed  therein.  All  of  these 
regulations  presuppose  the  existence  of  suitable  build- 
ing sites.  The  location  of  the  building  site,  however, 
its  adaptability  for  the  use  intended,  the  means  of 
access  to  it  over  public  or  private  rights  of  way,  the 
provision  of  pavements,  sewers,  watermains,  sidewalks, 
and  similar  purely  jDublic  services  are  elements  that 
in  combination  make  a  usable  building  site  out  of  an 
area  that,  without  them,  can  only  be  described  as  a 
parcel  of  land.  It  is  with  these  latter  elements  that 
we  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of  public  control  of 
land  subdivision,  or  rather  land  development. 

Accordingly,  even  the  most  conservative  jurisdic- 
tions require,  as  a  precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  per- 
mit for  a  building  or  use,  that  the  land  on  which  it  is 
to  stand  shall  front  upon  a  street,  either  public  or 
private,  which  is  shown  upon  the  official  map  of  the 
municipality.  The  official  map  is  not  concerned  with 
lots  but  only  with  the  width  and  location  of  streets, 
parks,  and  other  public  open  spaces;  this  is  the  law 
in  New  York,  and  for  its  limited  purpose,  it  works 
admirably.  Indirectly,  it  does  exercise  some  control 
over  lots,  in  that  the  distance  between  parallel  streets 
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indirectly  controls  the  depths  of  the  banks  of  lots  fac- 
ing such  streets.  Coupled  with  the  requirements  of  lot 
area  per  family  in  the  zoning  ordinance,  the  platting 
law  therefore  does  contribute  to  establish  a  minimum 
size  of  lots. 

To  the  conservative  legal  mind,  the  New  York  plan- 
ning laws,  in  conjunction  with  the  zoning  ordinances 
of  the  various  municipalities,  convej-ed  adequate  power 
to  control  lot  sizes  and  to  compel  the  new  streets  in 
subdivision  plats  to  fit  into  the  general  pattern. 

In  two  other  respects,  however,  the  Xew  York  legisla- 
tion was  admittedly  weak.  Tiie  first  of  these  weak- 
nesses was  that  it  did  not  give  to  the  municipality  the 
power  which  Cincinnati  has.  for  example,  to  compel 
developers  to  install,  or  to  give  suitable  bond  to  install, 
at  their  own  expense  and  in  accordance  with  the  munici- 
pality's specifications,  pavements,  curbs,  gutters,  side- 
walks, water  mains,  and  sewers.  If  this  power  were 
given,  any  municipality  which  had  the  will  to  do  so 
could  effectualh-  stop  all  premature  subdivisions.^^  The 
second  weakness  in  the  New  York  system  was  that  the 
powers  over  planning  and  platting  and  zoning  had  been 
conferred  quite  logically  on  all  municipalities  alike,  on 


^  This  weakness  has  since  been  corrected  by  a  series  of  new  statutes. 
described  in  The  American  Oilii.  June  1931.  pp.  37-S9.  These  statutes 
are,  respectively,  for  cities  (ch.  2(15.  Laws  of  1038).  for  villages  (ch.  44. 
Laws  of  1<J3S).  for  towns  (ch.  264.  Laws  of  1938).  (ch.  590.  Laws  of 
1939).  See  also  Local  Planning  and  Zoning  Potccrs  and  Procedures  in 
the  State  of  Netc  York.  Division  of  State  Planning.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  1939. 
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cities  and  towns  and  villages.  On  the  margins  of  rap- 
idly growing  cities,  however,  the  town  officials  too  often 
fail  to  see  the  imijiications  in  the  subdivision  activities 
and  yield  too  easily  to  local  pressure  or  else  are  too 
prone  to  help  such  subdivisions  along  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees  accruing  to  them.  In  consequence,  in  the  very 
areas  where  the  subdivision  business  most  needs  control, 
that  control  is  still  weakest. 

To  overcome  this  situation  in  New  York  State,  two 
courses  were  suggested : 

(a)  Strengthen  the  present  ijlanning  laws  by  permitting 
local  boards  to  require  the  installation  of  appropriate  im- 
provements at  the  developer's  expense  or  the  issuance  of  a  bond 
guaranteeing  such  installation  at  a  later  date  upon  formal 
demand  by  the  municipality,  or 

(&)  Take  away  from  local  town  boards  which  have  failed 
to  use  them  wisely  the  powers  over  subdivision  and  local  zoning 
and  vest  those  powers  in  a  strongly  organized  county  planning 
and  zoning  board.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  view  argue 
that  either  local  government  must  be  strengthened  or  its 
powers  transferred  to  a  body  less  susceptible  to  special  in- 
fluences. Contrary  opinion  challenges  the  inference  that  the 
county  board  would  be  likely  to  be  such  a  body.  There  is 
also,  of  course,  a  compromise  which  might  be  effective.  This 
would  involve  the  creation  of  a  strong  county  planning  board 
with  zoning  power  to  act  until  the  towns  elected  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  powers  previously  conferred  upon  them."^ 


''■  The  first  of  these  methods  was  adopted  in  the  new  statutes  men- 
tioned above,  but  the  second  suggestion  has  not  been  applied,  nor  does  it 
appear  likely  to  be  because  of  the  strength  of  the  towns  in  the  legislature. 
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From  The  American  City  for  April  1937 

Figure  57.— A  cooperative  triumph  in  subdivision  repIanciDg 
Exhibit  A  shows  a  subdivision  plan  for  a  tract  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  the  samo  tract  as  replanncd  by  the  city  planning  commission.    The  revised  plan  was  approved  by  the 
Atlanta  Koal  Estate  Roard  and  adoptt-d  by  ihe  five  owners  of  the  area.    It  was  found  that  the  commission's  plan  provided  a  larger  number  of  good  lots  and  would  incroase 
the  value  of  the  area  at  lea?t  lO  to  15  i>crcent. 
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In  general,  the  conservative  group  upholds  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  autonomy  and  home  rule,  looks  askance 
at  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  views  with  abhorrence 
overlapping  jurisdictions,  and  is  very  skeptical  about 
placing  any  responsibility  for  zoning  in  the  hands  of 
county  authorities. 

The  Liberal  Viewpoint  as  to  Subdivision  Control 

The  liberal  school,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the 
position  that  we  must  hark  back  to  first  principles,  that 
the  institution  of  j^rivate  property  was  established  for 
the  social  welfare,  and  that  it  is  a  means  and  not  an 
end  in  itself. 

Constitutional  guarantees,  they  argue,  are  not  in- 
tended to  prevent  any  regulation  of  the  use  of  private 
property  that  is  clearly  essential  to  the  public  welfare, 
where  the  public  purpose  involved  cannot  be  prac- 
tically or  reasonably  attained  by  other  methods.  They 
urge  that   we  move  forward   with  confidence  that  a 


practical  way  can  be  found  to  do  the  things  that  are 
required  for  the  public  welfare.  "The  main  thing," 
said  Kobert  Whitten,  ''is  to  know  definitely  where  we 
want  to  go,  and  not  to  permit  thought  to  be  inhibited 
or  action  paralyzed  by  past  precedent  or  sui^posed  legal 
taboo."  " 

Curbing  the  Subdivision  Mania 

Fortunately,  both  conservative  and  liberal  groups 
agree  on  one  remedy,  namelj',  to  confer  on  planning 
boards  authority  to  compel  the  developer  to  install 
necessary  improvements  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  plat.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  munici- 
pality should  be  empowered  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  the 
installation  of  such  improvements  or  the  developer's 


^  A  clear  outline  of  "where  we  want  to  go"  is  set  forth  in  an  excellent 
report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute  on 
the  "Control  of  Land  Subdivision  and  Building  Development,"  published 
in  the  July  1928,  issue  of  City  Planning. 


GOOD     PRACTICE 


shore  development 


NO     &EACM     PqiVlLiCtS   TO   BACK    LOTS 
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BACK   LAND    OF    LOW    VALUE. 


LOTS  TOO   SMALL 


STR..T3     OOOaLV     LAID    OUT//  pQQR         PRACTICE 


BEACM     PQiViLtCtS 

TO     ALL     LOTS 

ALU      OP      MlC-t     VALUE. 


COOO    SIZED    LOTS 


GOOD     PRACTICE 


From  The  American  CUu  for  Maj'  1937 

Pond  and  lake  development 


Figure  58.— Subdivision  plats  before  and  after  revision 
These  examples  of  good  and  poor  practice  in  waterfront  development  are  from  studies  of  the  Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Planning  Association 
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bond  ill  satisfactory  form  to  install  them  on  demand, 
the  alternative  of  municipal  installation  and  local 
special  assessment.  This  latter  has  proved  a  boom- 
erang in  many  jurisdictions,  because  it  has  involved 
the  municipality  in  partnership  with  the  exploiting 
developer  and  caused  untold  waste  of  public  funds 
which  can  never  be  recouped." 


1'  Examples  of  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  installing  utilities  may  be 
found  in  Our  Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow  by  Theodora  Kimball  anJ 
Henry  V.  Hubbard,  pp.  151-3.  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.,  requires  that 
all  highways,   streets,  and  other  ways  shall  be  offered  for  dedication 


Extraterritorial  jurisdiction  has  been  quite  widely 
conferred  on  cities  on  the  theory  that  sooner  or  later 
the  territory  on  the  periphery  of  the  city  would  prob- 
ably be  annexed  to  and  become  part  of  the  city  and 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  control  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  plan  of  the  cit}'. 


to  public  use  and  sTiall  be  improved  by  the  subdivider,  including  con- 
struction of  pavements  and  provision  of  adequate  water  supply  and 
other  sanitary  facilities.  (The  Subdivision  of  Land  in  San  Mateo 
Count!/,  Calif.,  19.t2.)  Consult  also  the  Subdivision  Regulations  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County.  Ohio. 


10G099— 40- 
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Howard  K.  Meiihinick,  in  gathering  data  for  tlie 
book,  Our  Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow,  found  numer- 
ous grants  of  authority  for  control  of  subdivisions  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  visited  by  liini.^^ 
Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  secure  control  both  within 
and  for  a  sufficient  distance  outside  the  municipality 
to  insure  stability  of  development  and  a  reasonable 
expansion  of  the  utility  services.  This  principle  is 
promoted  by  the  5-mile  requii'ements  recommended 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Standard  City  Plan- 
ning Enabling  Act.  Nearly  half  the  States  authorize 
municipalities  to  exei'cise  extraterritorial  control  of 
subdivisions. 

As  county  and  regional  planning  develops,  there  is  a 
natural  and  desirable  tendency  to  decrease  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  planning  commission  when  the 
county  planning  commission  becomes  prepared  to 
exercise  this  control.  In  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  Glynn  County,  Ga.,  and  Los  An- 
geles and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  Calif.,  the  platting 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  includes  all  the  unincorpo- 
rated territory."  In  Michigan,  Wayne  County  has 
been  so  strict  in  requiring  conformity  to  the  Master 
Plan  that  Detroit  has  not  had  to  enforce  the  3-mile 
provision  vei'y  rigidly.  Close  cooperation  in  Hamilton 
and  Lucas  Counties,  Ohio,  exists  between  the  city  and 
county  planning  commissions  in  controlling  plats.  In 
Des  Moines,  with  a  1-mile  limit,  voluntary  submission 
by  the  county  engineer  of  plats  outside  the  1-mile  limit 
is  common.  Outside  of  Oklahoma  City's  3-mile  limit, 
many  subdividers  have  asked  for  approval  because 
it  is  a  valuable  sales  argument. 

State  Control  of  Subdividers 

A  little-known  but  nevertheless  important  amend- 
ment was  made  to  the  iDublic-health  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York — Chapter  403,  Laws  of  1933 — requiring 
that  "before  land  platted  for  subdivision  is  put  upon 
the  market"  there  "shall  be  filed  with  the  State  com- 
missioner of  health  a  plat,  etc."  The  commissioner 
may  thereupon  order,  within  a  specified  time  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  the  installation,  etc.,  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  water-supply  and  sewerage  sj'stems. 
The  Monroe  County  Planning  Board  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  the  State  health  department  with  respect 
to  this  provision  and  using  it  as  a  club  to  hold  off  pre- 
mature subdivisions.  A  local  resolution  of  the  Monroe 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  compels  the  submission 
of  plats  to  the  county  planning  board  for  approval. 
This  also  directs  the  county  registrar  not  to  accept  a 
plat  without  the  endorsement  of  the  county  planning 


«  Pp.  315-316. 

i«  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  aU  have 
equal  powers  in  their  respectire  jurisdictions  and  annexations  are  rela- 
tively infrequent. 


board.  The  State  health  department  is  cooperating 
under  an  informal  arrangement  by  which  it  withholds 
approval  of  jjlats  not  acceptable  to  the  county  planning 
board  and  usually  finds  through  its  own  studies  of 
tliem  ample  reasons  for  rejecting  any  which  the  county 
planning  board  disapproves. 

There  is  another  new  act  in  New  York  State  (chap- 
ter 393,  Laws  of  1936)  aimed  to  compel  the  filing  of 
subdivision  plats  which  in  the  past  has  often  been 
delayed  for  months  and  sometimes  years  by  developers 
after  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  local  planning 
board.  This  act  establishes  a  fine  of  $25  for  each  lot 
sold  from  such  map  prior  to  its  filing  with  the  county 
registrar.  It  may  j^rove  efi'ective,  if  it  can  be  enforced, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  of  this,  as  previous  efforts  to 
make  the  sale  of  land  by  metes  and  bounds  a  misde- 
meanor have  apparently  never  been  enforced. 

Measures  for  Reorganizing  and 
Replatting  Defective  Subdivisions  " 

Where  defective  or  premature  subdivisions  have  been 
created  and  have  perhaps  hung  in  the  market  for  some 
time,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  replatting  and  reclaiming 
them  to  a  more  satisfactory  use.  If  no  lots  have  been 
sold  and  no  street  improvements  made,  street  and  lot 
lines  can  usually  be  readily  obliterated  and  the  proj)ertj' 
returned  to  acreage.  In  different  jurisdictions,  varying 
procedures  are  necessary,  entailing  action  by  the  local 
governing  body  or  in  some  cases  by  the  courts,  or  merely 
by  the  tax  assessor  and  the  county  clerk  or  registrar. 

But  if  lots  have  been  sold,  the  buyers  have  obtained 
rights-of-way  over  the  streets  shown,  and  the  consents 
of  such  buyers  to  the  abandonment  of  all  streets  except 
those  needed  to  give  access  to  their  property  will  have  to 
be  obtained  before  the  application  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  originally  platted  streets  may  be  granted.  If 
these  consents  can  be  obtained,  the  only  other  potential 
objectors  to  the  abandonment  of  the  street  plan  would 
appear  to  be  those  who  might  find  it  convenient  to  use 
the  streets  of  the  subdivision  as  parts  of  a  connecting 
route  between  their  homes  perhaps  and  their  places  of 
business;  in  other  words,  as  a  shorter  route  than  that 
provided  by  the  existing  system.  Assuming  these  objec- 
tions can  be  overcome,  the  procedure  would  be  to  select 
those  streets  which  have  to  be  maintained  to  give  access 
to  the  lots  already  sold  or  perhaps  to  substitute  new 
streets  in  a  better  layout  which  will  serve  them  equally 
well  or  better. 

In  such  an  event,  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  a  pooling 
of  interests  resulting  in  an  exchange  of  properties  and 
the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  plat.  Generally 
speaking,  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  interested 
parties,  the  municipal  authorities  consenting  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  street  plan  which  will  serve  the  public  in- 


'  See  also  discussion  of  Lex  Adiclies,  section  4  of  this  report. 
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terest  more  effectively.  There  is,  howeTer,  no  good  rea- 
son wh}-  a  public  body  such  as  the  planning  board  might 
not  on  occasion  take  the  initative.  except  that  such  a 
move  puts  the  developer  of  the  bad  tract  in  a  better 
bargaining  position  than  if  the  municipality  is  the  one 
wliich  has  to  be  satisfied. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  next  decade  the  tragic  in- 
heritance of  tax-delinquent  lots  from  the  last  real  estate 
boom  may  force  the  municipalities,  not  with  the  idea 
of  public  promotion  but  of  salvage,  to  wipe  out  needless 
paper  streets.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  see  conferred 
upon  municipalities  power  to  step  in  arbitrarily  and 
cancel  such  subdivisions,  exchanging  for  individually- 
owned  plots  other  tax-delincjuent  lots  on  streets  equipi^ed 
with  improvements,  and  even  moving  at  public  expense 
to  such  new  sites  any  isolated  dwellings  that  may  have 
been  constructed  in  otherwise  fallow  subdivisions. 
Such  procedure  may  find  justification  in  reduced  costs 
for  policing,  fire  protection,  and  schooling,  as  well  as  in 
savings  on  snow  removal,  street  maintenance,  etc.,  in 
such  outlying  areas. 

The  defective  subdivisions  could  then  be  reclassed  as 
acreage,  restored  to  agriculture  under  a  leasehold,  de- 
voted to  recreational  use  as  a  public  park,  or  to  scientific 
development  as  a  municipal  nursery  or  forest. 

Effect  of  Intensive  Building 
Development  on  Land  Values 

Effect  on  Land  Values  in  the  Neighborhood 

The  effect  of  intensive  building  development,  es- 
pecially the  high  elevator  building,  has  been  to 
increase  enormously  the  possible  income  from  a  single 
lot  and,  consequently,  to  raise  to  fantastic  heights 
the  "ceiling"  for  possible  speculative  land  values. 
High  values  and  assessments  of  overdeveloped  land 
may  be  reflected  in  increased  asking  prices  and  assess- 
ments of  adjacent  plots,  even  though  there  may  be 
little  probability  of  similarly  intensive  development 
thereon. 

An  example  in  point  is  an  apartment-house  district 
in  ililwaukee  where  the  majority  of  the  buildings 
are  two  stories  high  but  where  14  apartment  buildings 
range  from  4  to  9  stories.  In  1920,  the  land  now 
covered  by  these  14  buildings  carried  an  assessment 
considerably  higher  than  that  on  the  buildings  then 
on  the  land,  indicating  a  high  speculative  value.  By 
1930,  the  tall  apartments  erected  during  the  decade 
had  raised  the  building  assessment  to  over  4  times  the 
land  assessment.  Thus,  a  reasonable  relationship  now 
exists,  showing  that  the  former  speculative  value  of 
the  land  had  not  been  too  great.  However,  while  the 
assessment  of  the  land  on  which  the  tall  buildings  are 
built  was  increasing  by  46  pei'cent  between  1920  and 
1930.  the  land  assessments  of  adjacent  plots  increased 
by  123  percent.     Meanwhile,  although  new  improve- 


ments had  been  made  on  these  adjacent  plots,  the  ratio 
of  building  assessment  had  decreased  from  a  little  less 
than  21/^  times  the  land  assessment  to  barely  twice 
the  land  assessment.  Clearly,  speculative  hopes,  al- 
ready high  in  1920,  were  even  higher  in  1930. 

During  the  depression,  the  assessment  on  the  lower 
buildings  decreased  considerably  but  that  on  the  land 
only  slightly,  so  that  by  1935,  the  buildings  were 
assessed  at  only  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
the  land.'*  Thus,  even  the  dejiression  did  not  dampen 
speculative  hopes.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  it 
Ijecame  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  income  from  the 
buildings  to  pay  taxes  on  the  high  assessment.  If  the 
owners  of  tlie  less  intensively  developed  plots  do  not 
build  tall  apartments,  taxes  will  continue  to  eat  \\\> 
their  patrimony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  build  tall 
buildings,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  be  rented,  the  re- 
sult will  ver}^  probably  be  dark  and  semidark  rooms 
both  in  their  own  new  buildings  and  in  the  existing  tall 
structures,  leading  toward  a  lower  class  of  tenants, 
lower  rents,  and  the  beginnings  of  blight  in  the  district. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  intensive  building  develop- 
ment in  some  districts  may  be  the  opposite  of  that  out- 
lined above.  An  example,  likewise  from  Milwaukee, 
is  found  in  the  principal  downtown  business  district, 
v.here  above  the  general  2-story  height  of  structures 
stand  out  79  buildings  ranging  from  6  to  24  stories. 
While  the  assessed  value  of  land  now  developed  with 
these  tall  buildings  increased  between  1920  and  1930  by 
80  percent,  and  of  the  buildings  themselves  by  95  per- 
cent, the  assessed  value  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the 
district  actually  decreased  by  30  jjercent,  while  the 
assessed  value  of  buildings  increased  only  slightly." 
This  decrease  in  assessed  value  of  the  less  intensively 
develojjed  land  indicates  that  the  community  recognized 
that  part  of  the  speculative  value  attached  to  these 
jjarcels  had  been  wii>ed  out  by  the  provision  of  large 
amounts  of  business  space  on  adjacent  lots. 

In  general,  upward  expansion  is  always  at  the  ex- 
pense of  horizontal  expansion.  Where  the  upward  ex- 
pansion of  a  business  district  more  than  takes  care  of 
additional  demand  for  commercial  space,  the  commer- 
cial core  of  the  city  tends  to  shrink  awaj'  from  sur- 
rounding blighted  areas,  leaving  an  ever-wider  swath 
of  slums  and  blight.  Although  this  may  result  in  some 
deflation  of  excessively  high  speculative  land  values, 
the  price  of  land  in  interior  blighted  areas  is  almost 
always  still  too  high  to  permit  profitable  development 
of  medium-  or  low-priced  housing,  even  in  multifamily 


'"  Data  lins«I  on  special  talitilatinn  of  assessed  Taluations  furnished 
to  the  National  Resources  Committee  by  Charles  B.  Bennett,  city  plan- 
ning engineer,  board  of  public  land  commissioners.  Milwaukee.  As- 
sessed valuations  in  .Milwaukee  are  reported  to  vary  between  70  percent 
and  100  percent  of  market  value,  averaging  about  85  percent. 

" /bid. 
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buildings.  A  comparison  of  the  assessed  value  of  land 
and  buildings  in  interior  blighted  districts  of  repre- 
sentative American  cities  with  typical  assessed  values 
of  land  in  other  sections  of  those  cities  sho^Ys  that,  in 
all  but  excei^tional  cases,  the  only  types  of  development 
that  can  be  expected  to  clear  and  replace  blighted  areas, 
at  present  land  prices  and  without  subsidy,  are  high- 
class  apartment  houses  and  medium-  or  high-class  busi- 
ness or  commercial  enterprises.  In  most  cities,  unfor- 
tunately, the  additional  amount  of  land  needed  for  these 
uses  is  only  a  small  pi'oportion  of  the  whole  and  subject 
to  limited  expansion. 

Efifect  on  Land  Value  in  the  City  as  a  Whole 

It  should  be  more  generally  recognized  that  inten- 
sive building  development  on  certain  plots  of  a  city, 
with  attendant  abnormal  increases  in  prices  of  these 
and  often  of  adjacent  plots,  does  not  of  itself  increase 
the  total  value  of  all  land  in  the  cit}-.    Overcrowding 


the  land  with  tall  buildings  is  usually  the  result  and 
not  the  cause  of  increase  of  population  or  wealth.  Al- 
though excessive  crowding  together  of  offices,  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  homes  may  decrease  the  time  and 
cost  of  necessary  transportation  within  a  city,  it  in- 
variably causes  an  increase  in  costs  of  building  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  including  elevator  service, 
and  city-wide  fire  protection,  traffic  regulations,  health 
and  social  services,  and  many  other  accompaniments 
of  urban  congestion.  The  increasing  costs  of  con- 
gestion are  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  out  of 
their  total  income;  and  insofar  as  net  income  is  thus 
decreased,  it  tends  to  lower  total  wealth  and  land 
value. 

To  quote  from  the  Regional  Survey  of  New  York 
and  its  Environs: 

Allowing  for  all  factors,  it  is  questionable  if  high  buildings 
create  more  land  value  than  they  destroy,  even  iu  their  own 


Figure  60.— St.  Paul  off-street  parking 
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neighborhood.  Over  wide  districts  their  effect,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, must  be  to  depreciate  values  in  proportion  as  they  retard 
reconstruction  of  old  buildings,  reduce  the  demand  for  land 
by  using  air  rights,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  other  buildings.™ 

The  excessive  heights  and  bulks  allowed  by  most 
zoning  ordinances  place  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  community  on  the  undesirable  overdevelopment 
of  some  plots  and  the  conseciuent  miderdevelopment 
of  othei's,  with  attendant  ineciuitable  distribution  of 
land  values  and  assessments  for  taxation  purposes. 
More  strict  height  and  bulk  provisions  would  tend  to 
reduce  permitted  densities,  and,  as  one  observer  has 
said : 

Experience  has  amply  shown  everywhere  that  to  reduce 
densities  does  not  diminish  land  values,  but  only  distributes 
land  values.^ 

As  long  ago  as  1912,  Sir  Raymond  Unwin  pointed 
out,  in  his  monograph,  Nothing  Gained  by  Overcrowd- 
ing, that — 

The  greater  the  number  of  houses  crowded  upon  the  laud, 
the  higher  the  rate  which  each  occupier  must  pay  for  every 
yard  of  it  which  his  plot  contains,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
total  return  to  the  owners  of  land  in  increment  value,  and, 
indeed,  the  less  will  be  the  real  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
land.     *     *     * 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  obvious 
duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  the  right  system  of  de- 
velopment, and  not  to  be  turne<l  aside  because  of  hardships 
that  may  fall  upon  a  few  individuals  who  have  laid  their 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  continue  to  be  allowed 
to  do  something  which  has  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
community.  The  fact  is  that  nobody  can  acquire  a  prescriptive 
right  to  injure  the  community. 

Parking  Lots 

One  of  the  outstanding  effects  of  the  building  boom 
of  the  1920"s  in  the  central  areas  of  cities  was  the 
mushroom  gi-owth  of  skyscrapers.  The  depression  of 
the  1930's,  on  the  other  hand,  witnessed  in  most  cities 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  parking  lots  close  to  the 
tall  buildings.  In  downtown  Detroit,  for  instance,  the 
110  privately-owned  parking  lots  in  1927  had  increased 
to  265  by  1933.  and  the  car  capacity  from  7,720  to 
17,251,  reaching,  in  1936,  a  total  of  31,724  (including 
downtown  garages).  In  Milwaukee,  the  car  capacity 
had  increased  from  3,080  in  1927  to  9,009  in  1935." 
Similarly,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  number  of  park- 
ing lots  in  the  central  area  increased  from  28  to  95 
between  1930  and  1935,  and  the  car  capacity  from  743 


to  6,561."    A  similar  trend  is  undoubtedly  observable 
in  major  cities  tln-oughout  the  country. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  in- 
crease in  downtown  parking  lots.  Some  point  to  the 
good  effects  of  demolition  of  obsolete  buildings,  the 
much-needed  open  spaces  in  central  areas  and  the 
greater  convenience  to  motorists,  who,  they  say,  are 
coming  in  increasing  numbers  to  downtown  stores, 
offices,  and  theaters. 

Others,  however,  deploring  the  increase  in  parking 
lots,  point  to  the  serious  competition  with  street  cars 
and  buses,  which,  in  some  cities,  has  caused  a  decrease 
or  even  abandonment  of  mass  transportation  services, 
resulting  in  street  congestion  from  private  automobiles 
and  in  considerable  inconvenience  to  persons  unable 
to  afford  such  individual  transportation.  The  decrease 
in  ratables  also  should  be  mentioned,  even  though  the 
revenue  from  parking  lots  may  pa}-  taxes  on  property 
that  would  otherwise  be  delinquent.  It  is  feared  by 
some  that  the  invasion  of  the  unsightly  jjarking  lot  into 
high-class  retail  districts  will  lower  land  values,  al- 
though only  a  narrow  strip  of  trees  or  planting  next 
to  the  sidewalk  is  required  to  hide  the  cars  effectively 
and  create  much-needed  greenery  in  our  dreary  city 
streets.  A  few  prophets  of  gloom  look  upon  the  park- 
ing lot  as  the  first  sign  of  the  inevitable  deterioration 
and  abandonment  of  central  areas.-^ 

Most  owners  of  parking  lots  in  central  areas  of  high- 
land values  look  forward  to  the  eventual  improvement 
of  their  propertj^  to  the  point  where  it  will  show  a 
return  on  land  prices  which,  in  relation  to  reasonable 
expectancies  of  citj'  growth,  are  purely  fictitious.  The> 
continued  lack  of  demand  for  vacant  downtown  land 
except  for  parking  may  aid  in  gradually  reducing  in- 
flated land  prices. 

The  large  amount  of  vacant  land  in  the  central  areas 
of  our  cities  offers  opportunities  for  reorganization, 
replanning,  and  rational  rebuilding  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Present  areas  now  u.sed  for  parking  lots 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  redesigning 
street  sj-stems,  providing  open  spaces,  overhauling 
zoning  ordinances,  assessing  property  for  taxation,  and 
adopting  other  policies  tending  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion and  to  lead  toward  the  more  rational  development 
of  highly  congested  central  areas. 

Building,  Sanitary,  and  Other  Codes 

The  importance  of  building,  sanitary,  and  other 
codes  as  factors  in  a  comprehensive  urban  land  pot- 


s' Volume  II.  p.  158. 

=1  Parker.  Barry,  'The  Improvement  of  Towns  by  the  Creation  of 
Open  Spaees  in  Them  and  by  Movinp  Industries  Out  of  Them,"  Decen- 
tralization of  Population  and  Industry,  Herbert  Warren,  ed.,  London. 
1930,  p.  103. 

"  BUicher,  Walter  H.  :  "The  Economics  of  the  Parking  Lot"  in  the 
Planners'  Journal,  September-October  1936. 


"  Mcriintock,  Miller :  A  Report  on  the  Parkint)  and  Garane  Problem 
of  the  Central  liusiness  District  of  Washington,  D.  C,  1930.  ilap  of 
Parhinij  Facilities  and  Limited  Time  Parking  Areas,  Central  District. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  1935. 

•'  Fur  a  recent  study  of  this  subject,  see  the  Parking  Problem  in  Central 
Business  Districts,  icith  Special  Reference  to  Off-Strect  Parking,  Public 
-VUministratlon  Service,  Chicago,  111.,  1938. 
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icy  is  very  inadequately  understood.  Blighted  areas 
and  slums  cause  much  concern ;  and  yet,  in  seeking 
a  remedy  for  them,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their 
being — inferior  materials  and  shoddy  construction — 
is  generally  ignored.  When  cheap  jerry  building  is 
permitted,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  maintenance  should  exact  such  a  drain 
upon  the  income  of  the  owner  as  utterly  to  discourage 
him.  As  long  as  the  owner  possesses  a  steady  job  at 
a  fair  wage,  he  may  manage  to  meet  these  exorbitant 
demands  by  whittling  down  his  standard  of  living  in 
various  other  ways;  but  financial  setbacks  resulting 
from  illness,  iniemployment,  or  reduction  in  wages 
may  result  in  an  accumulated  need  for  repairs  such 
as  seriously  to  depreciate  the  basic  values  of  the 
building.  Allow  these  foi-ces  to  affect  simultaneously 
numerous  buildings  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we 
have  the  beginnings  of  a  blighted  district  or  a  slum. 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  actually  hun- 
dreds of  fair-sized  municipalities  which  have  no 
building  codes  at  all,  and  many  more  hundreds  which 
have  such  poorly  devised  codes  that  they  are  little 
better  than  none.  In  some  cases,  it  would  almost 
ajjpear  that  the  jerry  builder  himself,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall attempts  to  stop  his  type  of  construction,  has 
drafted  the  local  codes.  In  such  cases,  much  to  the 
discouragement  of  reputable  builders  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  code  actually  legalizes  jerry  building.  At  the 
other  extreme  we  fijid  in  some  codes  restrictions  which 
increase  construction  costs  far  beyond  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  safety  and  durability. 

Quite  commonly  the  charter  of  a  city  requires  that 
all  ordinances  be  advertised  in  full  two  or  three  times 
in  the  coui'se  of  their  passage  and  adoption.  In  such 
cases,  the  adoption  of  an  adequate  building  code 
might  involve  an  advertising  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  expense  stands  between  many  cities  and 
the  adoption  of  adequate  codes.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  in  the  adoption  of  building  codes,  san- 
itary codes,  electrical  codes,  and  plumbing  codes,  a 
city  be  permitted  to  advertise  the  ordinance  by  its 
title  only,  in  order  to  obviate  such  useless  expense. 

Some  question  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
urban  unit  is  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  building  code. 
The  adoption  of  a  code  by  the  central  city  still  leaves 
the  suburbs  with  either  no  codes  at  all  or  codes  of 
varying  degrees  of  adequacy'.  County  codes,  regional 
codes,  or  even  state-wide  codes  woidd  standardize 
construction  over  substantial  areas  and  make  for  more 
uniform  competitive  conditions  in  the  building  field. 

Effect  of  Private  Restrictions 
on  Property  Uses 

There  are  many  things  that  zoning  cannot  do.  A  zon- 
ing ordinance  may  not  legally  consider  matters  of  an 


aesthetic  character,  except  incidentally,  and  yet  such 
considerations  may  be  of  great  interest  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  architectural  design  of  buildings,  restric- 
tions as  to  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction 
of  buildings,  requirements  limiting  the  minimum  cost 
of  buildings,  and  many  other  intricate  matters  ati'ecting 
the  amenities  of  a  city  would  no  doubt,  if  adequately 
controlled,  produce  a  more  attractive  residence  neigh- 
borhood; yet  all  these  considerations  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  the  police  power,  as  generally  interpreted,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  control  of  zoning.  Such  matters 
may  only  be  controlled  through  restrictive  covenants 
running  with  the  land. 

There  probably  will  always  be  a  sphere  for  such 
covenants  in  high-class  residential  developments.  If 
shacks  are  to  be  effectively  prevented,  there  will  be  need 
for  a  requirement  limiting  the  minimum  cost  of  build- 
ings. The  same  applies  to  matters  relating  to  archi- 
tectural design,  tiled  roofs,  the  color  of  houses,  and 
similar  matters.  These  are  not  matters  for  the  city 
itself  to  undertake  officially:  if  they  are  done  at  all, 
they  must  be  accomplished  through  contractual  rela- 
tions between  the  owners  themselves,  although  some 
authorities  seem  to  thmk  that  the  municipality  may 
projierly  be  made  an  interested  party  looking  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  covenant  once  it  has  been  entered 
into. 

The  superiority  of  zoning  over  private  restrictions  lies 
in  the  fact  that  zoning  regulations  run  neither  in  per- 
petuity nor  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  In  other  words, 
the  zoning  regulations  only  continue  for  as  long  a  time 
as  they  remain  unchanged.  This  supplies  the  needed 
elasticity  and  flexibility  not  afforded  bv  restrictive 
covenants.  Servitudes  running  in  perpetuity  with  the 
land  frequently  accomplish  a  result  directly  contrary 
to  what  is  desired.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  restrictive 
covenants  may,  instead  of  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  a  locality,  actually  hold  back  its  proper  development. 

Restrictions  for  a  fixed  period  are  scarcely  better. 
They  bear  no  relationship  in  their  duration  to  the  length 
of  time  that  a  locality  needs  protection.  Indeed,  fi'e- 
quently  when  a  section  needs  protection  most,  the  re- 
strictions lajise,  leaving  it  unprotected.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  restricted  period,  moreover,  property  owners 
do  not  know  what  will  happen  upon  the  termination  of 
restrictions.  Owners  of  vacant  land  tend,  therefore,  to 
keep  their  property  out  of  use,  rather  than  risk  develop- 
ing it  in  accordance  with  the  restrictions,  for  fear  that 
upon  their  termination  the  neighborhood  may  be  ex- 
ploited by  out-of-place  buildings.  Persons  owning 
improved  property,  fearing  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  them,  refrain  from  carrying  out  permanent 
improvements  and  thus  permit  their  buildings  to  run 
down. 
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Within  its  limited  scope,  zoning  possesses  all  of  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  restrictive 
covenants.  It  is  able  to  protect  every  localitj'  for  the 
length  of  time  it  needs  protection.  When  it  no  longer 
needs  protection,  the  regulations  or  zones  can  be 
changed  by  the  authority  having  power  to  amend  the 
zoning  ordinance  to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  The 
area  zoned  in  a  certain  manner  mav.  moreover,  be  laid 


out  so  as  to  be  coterminous  with  the  natural  area  re- 
quiring a  certain  type  of  protection.  Under  private 
restrictions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  owners  of  land 
adjoining  restricted  localities  from  developing  their 
property  with  an  inferior  type  of  building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  superior  type  of  development 
across  the  line  within  the  restricted  area. 


PART    III  — SECTION    4 

NEIGHBORHOOD    PLANNING    AND    THE    REHABILITATION    OF 

BLIGHTED    AREAS    AND    SLUMS 


It  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that  the  owners 
of  small  parcels  of  property  are  helpless  before  the 
forces  of  neighborhood  disintegration  and  that  plan- 
ning technique  must  be  extended  to  aid  them  and 
through  them  the  community.  Despite  considerable 
rariance  in  oisinions  and  proposals,  all  agi'ee  that  more 
efficient  i^lanning,  development,  and  control  of  resi- 
dential areas  can  produce  substantial  economies  to  the 
occupants  and  owners  of  property  and  to  the  munici- 
pality. It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to 
detail  the  valuable  researches  that  have  been  conducted 
in  this  field.  The  most  important  have  been  those  con- 
ducted by  the  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning  under 
Thomas  Adams,  and  those  of  Clarence  Arthur  Perr}", 
Arthur  C.  Holden,  Henry  Wright,  Kobert  Whitten, 
Harland  Bartholomew,  Noulon  Cauchon,  and  Barry 
Parker.^ 

Harmonious  neighborhood  development,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  stable  investment,  has  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Appli- 
cants for  mortgage  insurance  are  informed  that  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  attractively  planned,  harmoniously 
developed,  and  protected  by  well-drawn  and  strictly 
enforced  zoning  regulations  and  proper  deed  restric- 
tions will  receive  the  most  favorable  consideration.^ 
Assuming  that  the  qualities  which  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory social  condition  also  tend  to  assure  economic 
soundness,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
focused  the  attention  of  lenders  and  builders  on  avoid- 
ance of  environmental  conditions  that  exercise,  in  con- 
siderable degree,  those  disintegrating  influences  which 
are  as  certain  to  destroy  property  values  as  defects 
in  the  buildings  themselves. 

Dwellings  which  seek  mortgage  insurance  must  be 
situated  in  a  neighborhood  of  a  homogeneous  char- 
acter, which  offers  security  against  decline  in  desir- 
ability due  to  the  encroachment  of  inharmonious  land 
uses.  To  be  eligible,  tlie  proi^erty  should  also  be 
accessible  to  suitable  employment  areas,  market  cen- 
ters, and  schools.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  developed  a  method  of  unit  evalua- 


1  More  recently  this  problem  has  been  studied  by  technicians  of  the 
U.  S.  Housing  Authority  and  of  various  local  authorities,  and  by  local 
planning  commissions  as  well  as  by  civic  groups  such  as  the  Citizens' 
Housing  Council  of  New  Yorli. 

■  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Circular  No.   'i. 


tion  for  appraisals  which  includes  an  elaborate  esti- 
mate of  neighborhood  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  standards  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  upon  lenders  generally  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  desirable  neighborhood  conditions. 
Popular  education  on  the  subject  is  bearing  fruit,  and 
many  subdividers  are  beginning  to  apply  to  their 
plans  the  principles  discovered. 

Lending  institutions  are  increasingly  recognizing 
good  neighborhood  environment  and  zoning  control  to 
the  extent  of  offering  lower  mortgage  rates  to  property 
in  such  districts  than  in  less-protected  communities. 
A  reduction  of  one-half  percent  interest  may  mean 
more  than  a  10-percent  reduction  in  building  cost  in 
its  effect  upon  rent  or  carrying  charges.  The  impor- 
tance of  stability  of  investment  in  producing  lower 
carrying  costs  is  thus  forcefully  illustrated. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  situation.  What  then  is  a  prac- 
ticable planning  unit?  Upon  what  basis  are  such  units 
to  be  established?  How  may  they  be  planned  and 
how  may  the  plans  be  put  into  operation  ? 

The  Neighborhood  Unit  Proposal 

The  growth  of  the  city  created  the  need  for  replacing 
the  lost  social  unity  of  the  small  village.  A  significant 
attemjjt  was  made  in  1907  in  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
movement  under  the  leadership  of  Edward  J.  Ward, 
to  establisli  the  school  as  a  neighborhood  center.  Mr. 
Ward  characterized  the  idea  as  "the  restoration  to  its 
true  place  in  social  life  of  that  most  American  of  all 
institutions,  the  public  school  center,  in  order  that 
tlirough  this  extended  use  of  the  school  building  might 
be  developed,  in  the  midst  of  our  own  complex  life, 
the  communitjr  interest,  the  neighborly  spirit,  the  de- 
mocracy that  we  knew  before  we  came  to  the  city." 
With  the  organization  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Community  Centers,  the  movement  took  on  national 
significance.  A  study  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry  -*  grew 
from  this  movement  and  has  proved  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
unit  as  a  planning  principle. 

A  neighborhood  unit,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Perry,  is  an 
area  of  a  town  usually  bounded  by  main  traffic  roatis 
without  any  main  traffic  routes  passing  through  it. 


2»  Regional  Surrei/  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  vol.   Vll,   mono- 
graph 1,  pp.  22-141. 
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The  school  is  its  basic  feature,  together  Mitli  all  neigh- 
borhood recreation  and  shopping  facilities  necessary 
for  a  self-contained  residential  unit.  It  has  quite 
definite  boundaries  and  is  planned  and  controlled  as  a 
unit.  The  quality  of  its  residential  environment  is 
dependent,  partly  at  least,  upon  the  fitness  and  har- 
monious play  of  these  factors.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  satellite  form  of  development  either  within  or 
outside  the  town  itself. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  planned  neighborhood 
units  are : 

1.  Safety  from  automobile  traffic  and  relief  from 
waste  due  to  traffic  congestion. 

2.  Civic  benefits  resulting  from  natural  growth  of 
social  movements  through  ease  of  communication 
among  residents. 

3.  Municipal  economies  through  savings  in  street 
area  and  preservation  of  the  best  and  most  stable  use 
of  publicly  ijrovided  schools,  playgrounds,  utilities,  etc. 

4.  Stability  of  property  values  due  to  greater  control 
over  disintegration  and  encouragement  of  beneficial 
elements. 

5.  Provision  of  recreation  space  at  minimum  cost  to 
city  or  developer  through  saving  in  street  area. 

Certain  proponents  of  neighborhood  planning  insist 
that  the  concept  of  the  "neighborhood  unit"  is  applica- 
ble to  all  types  of  residential  districts;  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  residential  district,  self-contained  as  to  major 
services,  is  just  as  necessary  for  desirable  living  condi- 
tions to  the  liigh-  as  to  the  low-income  groups.  They 
contend,  further,  that  the  benefits  possible  through 
large-scale  neighborhood  planning  have  as  j'et  been 
enjoyed  by  no  stratum  of  the  population  nor  bj'  the 
municipality,  except  in  a  few  isolated  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  types  of  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  neighborhood  unit  concept:  First,  that  it  calls 


for  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  city  into  social  and 
physical  cells  whicli  liave  no  basis  in  present  or  future 
community  life;  and,  second,  that  it  is  an  unattainable 
ideal,  because  of  insurmountable  social  and  economic 
obstacles.  Agreement,  however,  is  general  that  greater 
powers  of  control  than  are  now  at  hand  are  desirable 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  stable  neighborhood 
environment. 

Examples  of  Planned  Neighborhoods  ' 

There  are  no  examples  in  the  United  States  of  neigh- 
borhoods planned  strictly  on  the  principles  outlined 
by  Mr.  Perry.  A  number  of  subdivisions  and  small 
towns  have  been  designed  with  some  attempt  made  to 
satisfy  neighborhood  requirements.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  been  confined  to  medium  priced  or  expensive 
home  districts. 

Some  of  the  better  examples  are :  Kansas  City,  Coun- 
try Club  district ;  Baltimore,  Roland  Park  and  (iuil- 
ford;  Cleveland,  Shaker  Heights;  Washington,  Wesley 
Heights;  Dallas,  Greenway  Parks;  New  York,  Forest 
Hills  Gardens  and  Sunnyside;  Pittsburgh,  Chatham 
Village. 

The  three  '"Greenbelt  towns"  of  the  Suburban  Re- 
settlement Division  of  the  Resettlement  (Fann  Se- 
curity) Administration  are  most  interesting  because 
they  will  all  accommodate  a  population  closely  approx- 
imating that  recommended  for  Mr.  Perry's  neiglibor- 
hood  units,  i.  e.,  750  to  1,000  families.  Planned  for 
a  lower  density  than  would  be  practicable  in  a  city 
neighborhood  unit  and  with  a  surrounding  green  belt 
forming  definite  boundaries,  they  embody  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  residences  from  main  traffic  ar- 
teries.    Footpaths  through  parks  and  underpasses  at 


-For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  riannt<l  Commuuiti^'S^  by  Arttuir 
C.  Comey.  infra. 
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important  crossings  reduce  the  traffic  hazard  for  chil- 
dren. Ah-eady,  this  effort  at  large-scale  planning  is 
beginning  to  influence  private  developers  on  Long 
Island  and  elsewhere. 

The  town  of  Kadburn,  N.  J.,  closely  approximates 
the  planning  principles  of  the  neighborhood  unit. 
Frankly  designed  as  a  "town  for  the  motor  age,"  it 
provides  for  a  self-contained  community  of  super- 
blocks.  Through  traffic  is  separated  from  local,  and 
a  system  of  footpaths  and  underpasses  makes  is  pos- 
sible for  children  to  get  to  school  without  crossing 
a  traffic  thoroughfare. 

In  England,  large-scale  planning  has  been  more 
common,  jjartly  because  of  the  greater  ease  of  acquiring 
large  plots  conveniently  located.  Where  experience 
has  thus  been  gained,  it  is  becoming  more  generally 
recognized  that  the  principle  of  self-contained  neigh- 
borhood units  are  a  desirable  element  of  a  town  plan. 

Becontree,  near  London,  an  immense  housing  area 
accommodating  120,000  people,  is  divided  into  units 
each  of  which  is  provided  with  its  own  school.  Becon- 
tree. however,  in  common  with  many  English  housing 
developments,  lacks  adequate  provision  for  community 
activities.  This  lack  is  now  becoming  recognized,  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  it.  Nottingham, 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  Barry  Parker's  plan 
of  Wythenshawe  (Manchester),  all  in  England,  rej^re- 
sent  a  very  close  approach  to  the  neighboi'hood  unit 
principle  of  planning. 

Wythenshawe  is  divided  into  large  sectors  bounded 
by  traffic  routes  of  the  parkway  type  with  rights-of- 
way  averaging  300  feet  in  width;  each  sector  is  de- 
signed to  contain  a  "neighborhood  unit"  of  housing 
with  a  school,  playground,  and  church  near  the  cen- 
ter, thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  school  children  to 
cross  a  main  traffic  artery.  Shopping  centers  are 
placed  at  the  juncture  of  four  neighborhoods  on  sec- 
ondary roads,  which  locates  them  a  maximum  of  three- 
eights  of  a  mile  from  any  jioint  in  each  neighborhood. 
When  completed,  the  town  will  accommodate  100,000 
people.  All  areas  have  been  planned  and  zoned  in 
advance.  Specific  sites  have  been  allocated  for  hous- 
ing, shopjjing  centers,  schools,  churches,  and  non- 
nuisance  types  of  industry  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
town.  An  agricultural  belt  of  1,000  acres  has  been 
provided,  and  carefully  selected  open  spaces  comprise 
another  1,000  acres  of  the  5,500-acre  tract.  The  traf- 
fic arteries  were  designed  along  modern  concepts,  pro- 
viding for  continuous  traffic  flow.  Included  in  the 
street  system  are  some  hexagonal  units  which  offer  a 
saving  of  10  percent  over  the  gridiron  system.  Indi- 
cations are  that  much  of  England's  future  large-scale 
housing  will  be  influenced  by  the  Wythenshawe  i)lan.^ 


Organization  for  Neighborhood  Planning 

The  mayor's  committee  on  city  planning  *^  of  New 
York  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  neighbor- 
hood planning.  In  a  booklet.  Planning  Your  Com- 
munity, the  late  Bernard  S.  Deutsch,  chairman, 
stated  that  "from  a  city  planning  point  of  view  the 
metropolis  is  a  cluster  of  local  communities  both  de- 
pendent upon,  and  at  the  same  time,  exercising  an 
important  influence  over  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city  as  a  whole.  If  this  is  so,  the  neigh- 
borhood within  the  city  may  well  lay  plans  for  its 
future  at  the  same  time  the  broad  plan  for  the  greater 
city  is  being  prepared;  just  as  cities,  counties.  States, 
and  federal  agencies  are  even  now  planning  simul- 
taneously, to  their  great  mutual  advantage." 

The  booklet,  although  lacking  in  a  definition  of  what 
is  meant  by  neighborhood,  outlined  the  first  steps  which 
should  be  taken  preparatory^  to  making  a  neighbor- 
hood plan. 

The  city  of  Boston  falls  more  naturally  than  most 
cities  into  a  number  of  communities  ranging  from 
20,000  to  200,000  population  with  definite  natural  and 
social  boundaries.  A  local  joint  planning  committee 
has  been  set  up  for  each  district  to  cooperate  with 
the  city  planning  board  on  problems  of  blighted  areas 
and  housing,  in  the  planning  of  new  public  improve- 
ments, and  other  matters. 

Application  of  the  neighborhood  unit  idea  to  sub- 
division plamiing  is  mainly  a  matter  of  education. 
Wlien  developers  have  learned  of  the  advantages  of 
this  system  through  examples  of  successfully  planned 
neighborhoods,  they  will  soon  begin  to  apply  its  valu- 
able principles  to  their  plans.  The  accent  placed  upon 
investment  rather  than  speculative  returns  from  hous- 
ing developments  will  undoubtedly  result  in  increased 
consideration  of  long-term  values.  This  meaiis  econ- 
omy through  large-scale  planning,  protection  of  neigh- 
borhood services,  and  protection  from  inharmonious 
influences  through  rigid  restrictions,  all  serving  to 
create  a  stable  neighborhood  population  and  continu- 
ing economic  advantage. 

Application  of  the  neighboi'hood  unit  principle  to 
developed  portions  of  the  city  raises  a  host  of  pi'ob- 
lems  that  have  only  begun  to  receive  serious  study. 

Group  Action  Proposals 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  some  discussion 
of  proposals  which  aim  to  bring  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  blighted  and  slum  areas  through  group  action 
initiated  and  executed  primarily  by  the  owners  and 
others  interested  in  specific  areas,  rather  than  through 
the  initiative  and  activity  of  city.  State,  or  Federal 
agencies.     The  various  proposals  usually  tend  to  indi- 


*  The  American  City,  November  1936,  pages  46—19. 


*=■  Now  superseded  by  the  official  City  Planning  Commission. 
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cate  the  direction  such  group  action  should  take,  rather 
than  define  tlie  exact  technique.  In  general,  the 
methods  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  private  corporation,  in  which 
the  owners  in  a  block  or  area  voluntarily  pool  their 
interests  and  to  which  the  owners  conve\-  title  to  their 
properties  in  return  for  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  corpora- 
tion. A  variation  of  this  scheme  involves  the  volun- 
tary convej'ance  of  the  interests  of  all  the  owners  of  a 
block  or  area  to  a  trust  company  which  issues  certifi- 
cates of  interest  in  a  trust  to  the  owners,  with  broad 
powei-s  in  the  trust  comj^any  and  a  board  of  managers 
to  manage  the  property  and  to  construct  new  housing 
under  the  direction  of  specially  qualified  managing 
trustees. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  corporation  similar  to  that 
first  described,  except  that  it  may  be  given  (a)  gov- 
ernmental assistance  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  of 
its  bonds  or  the  loan  of  goverimient  funds,  and  (b) 
governmental  powers,  such  as  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  Such  corporations  would  be  subject  to  gov- 
erimiental  regulation. 

3.  The  incorporation,  upon  the  initiation  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ownei-s  in  the  district,  of  a  neigh- 
borhood protective  and  improvement  district  as  a  new 
political  subdivision  in  a  city.  The  district  would  be 
given  eminent  domain,  and  perhaps  taxation  and  police 
powers,  subject  to  certain  limited  supervision  and  con- 
trol by  municipal  agencies. 

A  number  of  suggested  procedures  which  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  foregoing  classification  are  discussed 
elsewhere  ^  in  detail  and  at  greater  length  than  is  per- 
mitted by  the  limitations  of  space  in  this  report.  Two 
of  them  are  chosen  for  discussion  herein  as  the  leading 
examples  of  the  thought  of  those  active  in  this  field. 

Proposal  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress 

The  Land  Utilization  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress,  of  which  Arthur  C.  Holden  is 
chairman,  has  gathered  and  analyzed  data  showing  the 
financial  and  physical  conditions  of  a  large  number  of 
properties  in  slum  areas  in  New  York  City.  These 
studies  fortify  the  well  known  fact  that  individual 
owners  or  mortgagees  in  slmn  areas  cannot  alone  re,duce 
the  wastes  of  present  operating  costs  or  bring  about 
improved  land  use  in  the  districts  in  which  their  prop- 
erties are  located,  the  removal  of  obsolete  buildings, 
or  the  modernization  or  replacement  of  the  other 
buildings. 

Although  the  neighborhood  is  recognized  as  a  desir- 
able district  for  cooperative  activities,  the  drawbacks 


'Urban  Blight  and  Slums,  by  Mabel  Ij.  Walkor  ami  iithers.  ch.npter  on 
"Proposed  Rehabilitation  Procedures."  by  Ira  S.  Robbins.  pp.  207-2-40, 
Harvard  University  Press,  193,S. 


in  dealing  with  such  districts  have  led  the  proponents 
to  concentrate  on  the  feasibility  of  group  action  in 
single  city  blocks.  They  assert  that  their  tentative 
recommendations  are  also  applicable  to  larger  districts, 
and  to  blighted  as  well  as  slum  areas. 

The  suggested  procedure  for  group  action  involves 
the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  which  each  owner 
convej's  his  property.  In  return,  he  receives  corporate 
stock  representing  the  same  ratio  of  value  to  the  total 
number  of  shares  as  the  value  of  his  property  bears  to 
the  total  value  of  all  the  properties.  Preferred  stock 
may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  income 
from  one  jjiece  of  property  to  the  total  income.  Com- 
mon stock  may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
the  respective  appraisal  or  equity  values.  These  pro- 
cedures seek  to  eliminate  the  present  almost  insuper- 
able difficulty  involved  in  any  attempt  by  any  one 
organization  or  agency  to  acquire  all  the  property  in 
a  district  for  cash.  The  ratio-valuation  method  is 
designed  also  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  in  agreeing  on 
a  specific  money  value  for  each  parcel  of  property. 
An  economic  analysis  of  each  parcel  furnishes  the  basis 
upon  which  the  pro-rata  valuations  can  be  computed, 
but  the  mathematical  computations  suggested  are  in- 
ti'icate  and  may  well  lead  to  as  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  resulting  prorations 
are  equitable  as  any  attempt  to  agree  on  an  outright 
money  valuation  of  each  parcel. 

The  sponsors  foresee  a  step-by-step  program  rather 
than  a  sweeping  demolition  program  followed  by  the 
total  reconstruction  of  an  area.  The  initial  step  in 
cooperative  action  might  be  under  an  agreement  by 
which  one  manager  would  handle  all  the  pro^^erties  in 
a  single  block  in  order  to  obtain  operating  economies 
and  to  reduce  the  conflicts  of  interest  between  adjoin- 
ing jDroperty  owners.  After  the  formation  of  the  co- 
operative corporation,  nuisances  and  obsolete  dwellings 
could  be  demolished,  thus  giving  light  and  air.  and 
space  for  parks  and  playgrounds.  Some  of  the  houses 
could  be  temporarily  renovated.  The  credit  of  the 
cori:)oration  could  then  be  used  to  finance  the  complete 
modernization  of  one  or  more  units  or  perhaps  the 
construction  of  a  new  unit  upon  vacant  space.  Con- 
ceivabh',  this  step-by-step  process  would  continue  until 
all  obsolete  dwellings  were  replaced  by  modern  struc- 
tures. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  successful  group  action  is 
the  human  element.  It  is  unlikely,  where  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  interests  are  involved,  that  all  the 
owners  will  agree.  Hold-outs,  personal  antagonisms, 
distrust,  the  elimination  of  speculative  possibilities, 
and  the  risks  involved  in  being  a  minority  stockholder, 
all  make  the  chances  of  unanimous  coofjeration  ex- 
tremely slight.  And  unanimity  is  a  prerequisite  in 
all  but  the  exceptional  cases. 
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The  existence  of  mortgages  on  some  of  the  properties 
in  a  joint  venture  of  this  kind  complicates  its  consum- 
mation. Institutional  mortgagees  and  fiduciaries  are 
prohibited  by  law  in  most  States  from  accepting  stocks 
in  lieu  of  their  mortgage  liens.  Furthermore,  if  addi- 
tional funds  are  to  be  provided  by  the  mortgagees  to 
carry  out  the  program,  such  mortgagees  are  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  law  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
that  the  amount  of  tlie  mortgage  must  bear  to  the  value 
of  the  property.  Nor  can  such  mortgagees  subordinate 
their  interests  to  any  mortgage  given  as  security  for  ad- 
ditional funds  from  other  sources.  The  provisions  in 
most  mortgages  to  the  effect  that  they  become  due  if  any 
buildings  or  improvements  are  demolished  without  the 
consent  of  the  mortgagee  may  hinder  the  execution  of 
the  cooperative  plan. 

Recent  legislation  in  New  York  State  permits  savings 
banks  and  other  fiduciaries  to  avoid  the  foregoing 
restrictions : 

The  formation  of  the  Savings  Banks  Trust  Company  and  Insti- 
tutional Securities  Corporation,  formed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Banliing  Board  of  New  York  State  was  ratified  by  Laws  of 
1934,  Chapter  255,  which  added  Subdivision  14  to  Section  238 
of  the  Banking  Law  of  New  York  State  and  the  powers  of  this 
trust  company  and  mortgage  company  respectively  were  broad- 
ened by  amendments  to  Subdivision  14,  by  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter 
687.  The  substance  of  the  section  provides  that  the  Banking 
Board  may  authorize  savings  banks  (1)  to  subscribe  to  capital 
stock,  capital  notes,  and  debentures  of  any  trust  company  and  of 
any  corporation  organized  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  to 
create  a  market  for  mortgage  loans  and  obligations  where  the 
stock  of  all  of  such  trust  company  or  corporation  is  owned  by 
not  less  than  twenty  savings  banks  of  the  State.  The  savings 
banks  may  pay  for  such  stock,  notes,  and  debentures  in  mort- 
gages, interests  therein  or  other  property,  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Banking  Board,  (2)  to  receive  and  hold 
any  participation  certificate  or  any  other  form  of  participation, 
though  junior  in  interest,  issued  by  any  such  trust  company  in 
its  individual  capacity  or  as  trustee,  or  by  any  such  corporation, 
and  representing  participation  in  first  mortgages  assigned  by 
the  savings  banks  in  payment  of  capital  stock,  notes,  or  deben- 
tures of  the  trust  company  or  corporation,  or  assigned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  mortgages  by  the  savings  banks  to  the  trust 
company  or  corporation,  and  to  service  any  such  mortgage  in 
which  the  savings  bank  has  such  participation,  (3)  to  transfer 
to  such  trust  company,  as  trustee  or  agent,  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidation,  discharge,  readjustment,  improvement  or  rehabilita- 
tion, for  the  account  and  at  the  expense  of  the  savings  bank 
making  such  transfer,  any  property,  security,  investment,  bond, 
mortgage  or  other  security  of  whatever  character  and  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  investment  of 
moneys  on  deposit  in  savings  banks,  to  take  and  hold  such  trust- 
company  certificates  of  deposit  therefor  and  any  resulting  in- 
come, money,  property,  security,  bond,  mortgage,  or  investment 
arising  out  of  the  management,  liquidation,  readjustment,  im- 
provement, or  rehabilitation  of  the  transferred  property,  security, 
investment,  bond,  mortgage,  etc. 

The  original  primary  function  of  the  two  corporations  was  to 
provide  a  source  of  liquidity  supplementing  that  of  individual 
banks  in  time  of  financial  strain.  The  banks  were  enabled  to 
borrow  from  the  Saving  Banks  Trust  Company,   upon  giving 


collateral,  or  to  sell  mortgages  to  the  Institutional  Securities 
Corporation.  The  two  corporations  also  performed  services  re- 
lating to  investments,  mortgage  servicing,  and  a  mutual  savings 
bank  fund,  not  relevant  to  this  discussion.  Of  particular  inter- 
est, however,  is  the  power  and  practice  under  which  the  trust 
company  can  take  a  mortgage,  modernize  the  property  for  the 
present  owner,  accept  a  second  mortgage  to  secure  the  moneys 
advanced  for  the  modernization,  and  assign  both  mortgages  back 
to  the  bank,  which  may  take  and  hold  them  even  if  the  loan  is 
in  excess  of  the  sixty  percent  legal  limit.  In  other  words,  this 
section  of  the  law  removes  many  restrictions  otherwise  imposed 
on  saving  banks  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  investments 
and  the  length  of  time  which  they  may  be  held,  provided  that 
the  operations  are  conducted  through  the  instrumentalities 
described  in  the  law.' 

Even  without  special  legislation,  the  mortgagees  may 
promote  group  action  through  the  rearrangement  and 
rewriting  of  existing  mortgage  agreements.  The 
mortgagees  in  different  blocks  or  districts  may  exchange 
their  mortages  so  as  to  lessen  the  diversity  of  mortgage 
interests  in  any  one  block  and  hence  accelerate  the  pos- 
sibility of  group  action. 

The  Land  Utilization  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress  points  out  that  the  mortgagees  can 
do  more  than  cooperate.  The  mortgagees  might  even 
take  tlie  lead  in  forcing  coojDerative  action  by  the 
owners. 

General  legislation  is  needed  in  all  of  the  states  which 
will  encourage  all  forms  of  mortgagees  to  deposit  mort- 
gages with  a  trustee  with  special  powers  to  act  in  cases 
A\here  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  mortgage  investors  to 
promote  a  combination  of  interests  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  a  bliglited  area. 

Though  the  pooling  method  of  land  assembly  by- 
group  action  eliminates  the  necessity  for  cash  payment 
for  the  land,  it  does  not  necessarily  lower  the  capital- 
ization of  the  land  in  the  project.  Although  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  it  permits  lower  rentals  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  where  land  is  high-priced,  there 
are  clear  indications  that  the  rents  to  be  charged  in 
housing  accomodations  available  after  the  execution  of 
a  pooling  plan  will  exceed  those  charged  in  the  accomo- 
dations previously  available  on  the  same  site.  This, 
in  itself,  is  no  objection  to  the  execution  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  block  reorganization  enterprises  along  the  lines 
herein  discussed.  However,  the  fact  that  rents  will 
be  higher  limits  the  economic  and  social  usefulness  of 
the  plan  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  deprives 
those  within  the  lowest  income  groups  of  housing  ac- 


®  Quoted  from  Urban  Blifjht  and  Slums  (note  5,  supra).  A  series  of 
articles  by  Charles  A.  Miller,  president  of  tlic  Savings  Kanks  Trust 
Company,  describing  the  work  of  the  trust  company  and  of  the  Insti- 
tutional Securities  Corporation,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  bulletin  of 
the  S,aTings  Banks  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  trust  company  at  14  Wall  Street.  New  York  City. 
New  York  Laws  of  1937.  Ch.  886.  eliminates  some  of  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  Insurance  companies,  executors,  trustees,  and  other 
fiduciaries,  as  well  as  savings  banks. 
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commodations  and  makes  no  provision  for  rehousing 
them.  The  second  is  tliat  it  creates  new  accommodations 
for  those  income  groups  which  are  normally  fairly 
satisfactorily  supplied  with  new  or  fairly  new  housing 
by  the  operations  of  private  enterprise.  It  is  economi- 
cally impossible  to  transfer  successfully  practically  all 
of  the  low-rent  housing  accommodations  into  dwellings 
for  a  higher-income  group.  Thus,  the  emphasis  in 
group  action  of  the  type  under  discussion  must  be 
placed  upon  its  ability  to  rehabilitate  a  slum  or  blighted 
area  rather  than  to  provide  low-rent  housing,  and  the 
limitations  in  the  extent  of  its  practical  applications 
must  be  recognized. 

Though  the  procedure  does  not  contemplate  exten- 
sive modernization  of  slum  buildings  rather  than  new 
construction,  such  modernization  seems  to  be  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  plan.  To  this  extent,  it  will  not 
receive  the  support  of  those  who  believe  that  moderni- 
zation of  old  law  tenements,  such  as  exist  in  New  York 
City,  is  not  economically  feasible,  and  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  slums  should  be  ignored  until  the 
blighted  areas  in  the  same  city  are  successfully  pro- 
tected and  improved,  or  of  those  who  believe  that  a 
successful  attack  upon  slums  requires  the  credit  and 
sweejiing  powers  of  a  governmental  agencj',  which 
will  demolish  existing  structures  and  reconstruct  tlie 
area.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  planner, 
the  2:)rocedure  is  objectionable  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  cooperative  venture  upon  adja- 
cent areas  or  its  suitability  in  the  light  of  proper  city 
planning. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  experiments  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Land  Utilization  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Building  Congress  should  be  under- 
taken, as  well  as  along  any  other  lines  which  appear 
to  be  feasible,  practical,  and  not  too  objectionable  for 
social,  economic,  or  planning  reasons.  To  date,  there 
has  been  no  such  attack  on  our  slums  by  any  method 
whatsoever.  If  we  are  fastidious  and  exacting  in  our 
demands  that  any  suggested  procedure  appear  perfect 
on  paper  before  practical  application  is  attempted,  no 
progress  will  be  made  at  all.'^^ 

Proposal  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards 

The  National  Association  of  Keal  Estate  Boards  has 
sponsored  a  proposed  state  statute  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  neighborhood  protective  and  improvement  dis- 
tricts by  property  ownei's  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.^ 


'-"  Since  this  w.is  written,  tlie  proposals  discussed  have  been  studied 
furtlier  tiy  committees  of  the  New  York  Buililing  Congress  and  of  the 
Merchants  Association  of  New  Torlt.  Information  resarding  Proposed 
legislation  based  upon  these  studies  may  l)e  obtained  from  Arthur  C. 
Holden.  670  Fifth  Avenui'.  N.w  York  City. 

'.1  Proposed  Statute  for  Seiyhborhood  Protective  and  Improvement 
Districts,  published  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
Chicago,  ni.  (1933).  This  proposed  statute  is  modified  somewliat  In  a 
pamphlet  of  the  same  organization,  December  lO."!?. 


The  proposed  statute  was  not  introduced  in  any 
legislature,  but  was  the  subject  of  discussion  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  subject.  After  further  consid- 
eration by  its  .sponsors,  in  the  spring  of  1937,  a  revised 
suggested  State  statute  called  "The  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Act"  was  formulated,  and  was  introduced  in 
the  Missouri  legislature,  but  was  not  acted  upon. 
The  same  proposal  was  passed  by  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature but  was  vetoed  by  the  governor  in  June  1937. 

In  general,  the  proposal  is  for  official  organization  of 
the  residential  areas  of  a  city  into  neighborhoods,  each 
with  its  own  board  of  trustees.  The  city  planning 
commission  would  determine  the  general  plan  as  well 
as  the  boundaries  of  each  neighborhood.  A  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  each  neighljorhood  would 
be  prepared  by  the  trustees  with  the  aid  of  the  city 
planning  commission.  Close  and  continuous  study  of 
trends  and  of  needs  would  thus  stimulate  both  public 
and  private  improvements.  Higher  standards  of  zon- 
ing regulations  would  be  sought  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods. There  would  be  improved  maintenance  of 
both  public  and  private  property  and  an  increased  use 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  Maintenance  of  restrictions  might 
be  reestablished  or  new  ones  adopted.  This  proposal 
applies  the  principle  of  the  community  associations 
found  in  many  modern  subdivisions  to  all  the  residen- 
tial ai'eas  of  a  city  and  adds  certain  public  sanction 
for  enforcement.  In  the  opinion  of  its  sponsors,  it 
would  serve  to  protect  newly  developed  areas,  would 
encourage  rehabilitiation  of  blighted  districts,  and 
would  furnish  the  basis  for  reconstruction  of  slums. 
To  what  extent  this  procedure  can  succeed  in  stimulat- 
ing self-help  in  neighborhoods  without  unnecessarily 
duplicating  functions  of  existing  municipal  govern- 
ment remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Any  sound  measure 
which  can  arouse  continuous  and  wisely  directed  group 
action  of  citizens  for  higher  standards  of  maintenance 
in  established  residential  areas  has  great  potential 
usefulness. 

Inasmuch  as  the  new  proposal  has  so  recently  ap- 
peared, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  its  merits 
or  demerits  in  detail.  That  the  proposal  still  falls 
short  of  tlie  ends  sought  is  the  opinion  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute,  expressed  in 
a  report  dated  May  25,  1937. 

Lex  Adickes 

In  many  cities,  a  frequent  cause  of  slums  and 
blighted  areas  can  be  found  in  part  in  the  faulty  lay- 
out of  streets  and  lots  when  the  area  was  first  put 
to  urban  use.  Among  the  specific  conditions  leading 
to  undesirable  living  conditions  are  narrow,  crooked 
streets;  dead-end  streets  and  alleys;  poorly  shaped 
lots,  too  narrow,  too  deep,  or  too  small  for  building 
sites;  and  lack  of  reserving  adequate  open  .spaces.    In 
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recent  years,  methods  of  correcting  these  defects 
tlirough  pooling  and  replotting  of  land,  both  in  built- 
up  areas  and  in  vacant  or  sparsely  built  subdivisions, 
have  been  discussed,  usually  in  connection  with  the 
Lex  Adickes. 

Strictly  speaking,  Lex  Adickes  refers  to  a  law  pro- 
mulgated in  1902  for  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany, 
which  was  named  after  the  mayor  of  the  City,  Dr. 
Adickes.  This  law  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  number 
of  similar  statutes  and  ordinances  which  eventually 
applied  the  principle  of  compulsory  pooling  and  re- 
plotting  of  land  to  practically  all  German  cities.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  used  in  several  German  cities  when 
a  section  of  unbuilt  land,  often  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  small,  awkwardly  shaped,  agricultiu'al 
holdings,  was  laid  out  for  urban  development.  Ini- 
tiative may  come  either  from  the  municipality  or  from 
a  stated  portion  of  the  property  owners,  usually,  one- 
half,  provided  thej'  own  at  least  half  of  the  area 
scheduled  for  replotting.  Plots  already  built  on  may 
be  excluded  from  the  redistribution. 

A  commission  appointed  by  owners  and  public  au- 
thorities is  empowered  to  carry  out  the  wox-k.  After 
the  land,  including  that  in  superfluous  roads,  has  been 
pooled,  a  plan  is  prepared  laying  out  streets,  squares, 
parks,  and  other  public  spaces.  In  Frankfort,  the  mu- 
nicipality obtains  for  public  purposes  without  cost  up 
to  3,5  percent  of  the  total  area  when  it  takes  the  ini- 
tiative itself,  or  up  to  40  pei-cent  when  the  proposal 
for  replotting  comes  from  the  owners.  After  the 
public  spaces  have  been  dedicated,  the  remainder  is 
redistributed  as  building  sites  among  the  owners,  in 
proportion  to  the  original  area  and  value  of  their 
holdings  and  as  close  to  their  former  holdings  as  pos- 
sible. Holdings  too  small  for  building  sites  are,  if 
possible,  sold  to  owners  of  adjacent  plots.  Unavoid- 
able differences  in  value  are  adjusted  by  money  pay- 
ments with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts.  At 
every  step  in  the  proceedings,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  to  obtain  a  hearing,  the  final 
decision  resting  with  the  public  authorities.  In  some 
cases,  nearly  all  costs  are  borne  by  the  owners;  in 
others,  a  part  is  borne  by  the  municipality. 

The  significant  point  in  Lex  Adickes  as  used  in 
Germany  is  that,  whether  initiative  comes  from  the 
owners  or  from  the  municipality,  the  procedure  is  car- 
ried out  compulsorily.  Although  theoretically  it  can 
be  employed  in  built-up  areas,  no  instance  of  such 
application  has  been  discovered. 

In  Tangiers,  Morocco,  Lex  Adickes  has  been  applied 
under  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  in  Germany. 
Property  owners  are  compelled  to  form  an  association 
which  redistributes  holdings  and  develops  the  neces- 
sary roads  as  laid  out  in  the  town  plan.     Dissatisfied 


owners  may  appeal  to  a  mixed  tribunal  for  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  association.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar law  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Czechoslovakia. 
After  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  that  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  in  1923,  the 
urban  areas  were  replanned  with  new  wide  streets  and 
numerous  parks  and  playgi-ounds.  A  national  act  was 
passed  embodying  the  basic  principles  of  Lex  Adickes. 
As  Edward  M.  Bassett  explains  the  procedure : 

Each  former  land  owner  was  given  a  parcel  of  laud  in  or 
near  the  old  location  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  value 
as  what  he  lost.  10  percent  was  subtracted  to  cover  the  making 
of  wider  streets,  larger  parks,  and  the  co^*t  of  the  reallotment. 
Usually  the  new  parcel,  although  slightly  smaller  than  the  old, 
was  fully  as  valuable  because  of  the  redesigning  of  the  streets 
and  parks.     A  new  zoning  plan  was  added  to  the  whole.* 

In  this  case,  the  principle  of  Lex  Adickes  was  car- 
ried out  compulsoril}'  over  wide  areas  where  many 
buildings,  still  standing,  had  to  be  moved  to  their  new 
locations. 

Voluntary  pooling  and  replotting  was  carried  out 
in  Nome,  Alaska,  after  the  fire  of  1934  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  town,  and  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1931 
in  connection  with  replanning  a  poorly  laid  out  sub- 
division involving  about  14  owners.  In  both  cases,  all 
property  owners  agreed  to  the  redistribution  and 
deeded  their  property  to  a  trustee  or  to  the  city,  which 
then  deeded  back  the  new  plots  assigned  to  them.  Al- 
though effective  in  these  cases,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing unanimous  consent  from  all  owners  involved  makes 
such  voluntary  procedure  impracticable  except  under 
unusually  favorable  circumstances. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  Lex  Adickes  to  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that,  disregard- 
ing legal  obstacles  for  the  moment,  such  compulsory 
powers  in  the  hands  of  municipal  govermnents  would 
be  of  great  value  in  bringing  about  the  reorganization 
of  the  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  vacant  or  sparsely 
built  subdivisions  that  surround  our  cities.  Ways  in 
which  this  problem  can  be  dealt  with  on  a  purely  vol- 
imtary  basis  have  already  been  suggested.  "Wlien  there 
are  many  owners,  however,  voluntary  reorganization 
may  be  blocked  by  a  single  recalcitrant  property 
holder.  In  such  a  case,  the  mere  threat  of  compulsion 
might  insure  the  cooperation  of  all  owners.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  many  German  cities. 

In  many  subdivisions  where  none  or  only  a  few  of 
the  streets  have  been  graded,  paved,  or  equipped  with 
utilities,  such  pooling  and  replotting  might  result  in 
the  redesign  of  the  street  system  to  fit  the  topograph}', 
the  introduction  of  park  and  playground  areas  or  other 
measures  to  prevent  blight,  and  the  provision  of  a 


•  Bassett,  Edward  M, :   "Lex  AdicI.es  in  Tokyo,  Japan,"  in  Proceed- 
ings, National  Conference  on  Slum  Clearance  (193S),  p.  52. 
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basis  for  the  development  of  a  stable  home  commu- 
nity. Another  possibility  is  the  grouping  of  all  small 
plots  on  one  or  two  streets  already  opened,  and  the 
return  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  to  acreage.  Sav- 
ings to  the  comnnmity  in  lower  police,  fire  protection, 
street  maintenance,  snow  i-emoval,  and  other  costs 
might  even  justify  the  municipality  in  absorbing  the 
cost  of  moving  a  few  houses  to  new  locations. 

As  applied  to  urban  areas  already  solidly  built  up, 
procedure  such  as  suggested  in  Lex  Adickes  appears 
impractical.  To  the  costs  and  difficulty  of  moving 
many  buildings  are  added  the  obstacles  of  investments 
in  streets  and  utilities  which  cities  cannot  afford  to 
scrap.  In  the  absence  of  a  catastrophic  fire  or  earth- 
quake, it  appears  that  large-scale  rebuilding  of  slums 
and  blighted  areas  would  be  very  difficult  to  bring 
about  under  the  procedures  specified  by  the  Lex 
Adickes. 


It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  courts  in  this  country 
would  at  this  time  uphold  the  validity  of  statutes  based 
on  the  principle  of  Lex  Adickes.  If  such  statutes  were 
founded  on  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  then  they 
would  not  meet  the  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
owner  receive  "just  compensation"  for  the  property 
taken,  because  that  requirement  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  compensation  in  cash.  If  such  statutes  were 
founded  on  the  police  power  (and  they  have  been  so 
interpi'eted  abroad),  then  doubt  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  public  and  the  courts  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  conditions  under  discussion,  their 
relationship  to  the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare 
of  the  public,  and  the  suitability  of  the  proposed  rem- 
edy. AVith  proper  public  education  on  the  subject,  it  is 
conceivable  that,  in  due  course,  liberal  courts  would  up- 
hold such  statutes.  Otherwise,  constitutional  amend- 
ments would  be  necessary. 


PART    III  —SECTION    5 

TAXATION    AS    AN    AID    OR    HANDICAP    TO    RATIONAL 

URBAN    LAND    POLICIES 


Significance  of  the  Property  Tax 

The  property  tax  has  been,  is,  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  city 
governments.  Local  governments  derived  92.5  percent 
of  their  tax  revenues  from  the  property  tax  in  1932. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  ^  that,  as  a  result  of  state-shared  taxes,  this 
proportion  declined  to  90  percent  in  1934. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  tax 
revenues  raised  by  jiroperty  taxation,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Alfred  G.  Buehler  on  the  basis  of 
census  data.  "State  and  local  government  taxes  on 
city  real  estate,  farm  land  and  buildings,  and  other 
property  supplied  revenues  of  $4,685,000,000  in  1932, 
or  approximately  55  percent  of  the  nation's  total  tax 
bill  of  $8,500,000,000.  Special  assessments  on  pro^jerty 
amounted  to  $321,000,000  in  addition."  - 

The  relative  importance  of  the  i^roperty  tax  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  does,  however,  appear  to  be  declin- 
ing shari^ly.  It  is  estimated  by  the  authors  of  Facing 
the  Tax  Problem^  that  the  property  tax  yielded 
$4,500,000,000  in  1937  or  only  36  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  $12,500,000,000  from  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  sources. 

This  decline  in  relative  importance  in  the  property 
tax  has  been  brought  about  by  the  great  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  and  by  the  pronounced  shift  on  the 
part  of  State  governments  from  property  taxes  to  other 
t3-pes  of  levies — notably  gasoline,  motor  vehicle,  in- 
come, general  sales,  and  chain-store  taxes.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the 
pro2)erty  tax  will  continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of  local 
revenues. 

The  property  tax  is  significant  not  only  because  of 
its  predominant  place  in  our  entire  tax  scheme,  how- 
ever, but  also  because  it  affects  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  people  in  other  than  purely  fiscal 
ways. 

Variations  in  methods  of  levying  and  efficiencj'  in 
administration  of  taxation  have  a  bearing  upon  the  de- 
Aelopment  of  urban  property.  Property  tax  systems 
may  be  so  devised  as  to  foster  speculation,  encourage 
land  sweating,  increase  poverty,  prevent  improvements. 


or  bring  about  numerous  other  undesirable  results. 
Rational  zoning  and  scientific  taxation,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  made  companion  measures  for  the  proper 
pi'otection  and  regulation  of  urban  land  and  its  use. 

Devolution  of  the  General  Property  Tax 

The  concejjt  of  the  general  property  tax,  which  has 
so  fastened  itself  upon  the  American  people,  was  built 
up  in  the  19th  centur^^  Property  taxes  in  colonial 
times  were  levied  ui^on  particular  classes  of  property. 
I'here  were  also  in  a  few  instances  examples  of  differ- 
ential rates  upon  different  types  of  property. 

Zeal  for  democratic  principles  exhibited  some  naive 
and  misguided  manifestations  in  the  19th  century.  In 
that  century  attempts  were  made  to  achieve  democracy 
in  politics  by  rotation  in  office  and  the  long  ballot,  and 
to  achieve  democracy  in  taxation  by  an  all-inclusive 
general  property  tax,  which  was  cemented  into  our 
State  and  local  tax  systems  by  means  of  the  wholesale 
adoption  of  constitutional  uniformity  clauses.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  spoils  sys- 
tem or  the  general  property  tax  has  been  accompanied 
by  greater  inefficiency  and  inequitj',  but  there  has  been 
a  heartening  breaking  away  from  both  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  various  terms  of  property  taxation  are  loosely 
used,  thereby  giving  rise  to  much  confusion.  One 
frequently  hears  economists  quoted  as  denouncing  prop- 
erty taxation,  when,  in  realit}',  their  denunciation  was 
directed  toward  general  property  taxation,  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  following  definitions 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  property 
taxation:  A  general  jiroperty  tax  is  a  tax  which  is  as- 
sessed and  levied  upon  all  types  of  property,  both  real 


J  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States,  193S-35,  p.  45. 
=  Public  Finance,  p.  270. 

'  Carl  Shoup,  Roy  Blough,  and  Mabel  Newcomer.     Twentieth  Centur.v 
Fund,  Inc.,  1937. 
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Table  5. — Property  taxation 

[In  millions] 

1932 

1922 

Government 

Amount 

Percent 
of  taxes 
and  spe- 
cial as- 
sessments 

Amount 

Percent 
of  taxes 
and  spe- 
cial as- 
sessments 

States                               

$324 

877 

2,058 

1,426 

19.4 
83.3 
83.4 
96.3 

$348 

687 

1,345 

941 

40.2 

Counties                    

92.2 

Cities  and  other  incorporated  places 

Other  local  governments.. 

82.6 
96.0 

Total 

4.685 

70.1 

3,321 

78.6 
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and  personal,  in  a  nnif  onn  manner  and  at  the  same  rate. 
A  real  property  tax  is  levied  upon  land  and  buildings. 
Personal  property  taxation  is  of  two  kinds — tangible 
and  intangible.  The  former  includes  personal  belong- 
ings (such  as  clothing,  furs,  jewelry),  household  effects, 
factory  and  farm  machinery,  stocks  of  merchandise  in 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  livestock.  Intangible  per- 
sonalty is  made  up  of  securities,  mortgages,  and  credit 
instruments. 

The  term  property  taxation  may  be  applied  to  any 
tax  upon  any  class  of  property,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
refer  to  property  taxation  in  general.  To  give  a  blan- 
ket indictment  of  property  taxation  would  Ije  very 
different  from  condemning  the  general  property  tax. 
The  former  would  mean  the  rejection  of  any  form  of 
property  taxation.  The  latter  mei-ely  means  an  attack 
upon  the  attempt  to  tax  all  property  and  to  tax  it  all 
alike. 

The  gradual  build-up  of  the  general  property  tax  is 
described  by  Jens  P.  Jensen  in  Propertif  Taxation  in. 
the  United  States,*  and  also  by  Joseph  D.  Silverherz  = 
in  The  Assessment  of  Real  Property  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  general 
jiroperty  tax  reached  its  zenith.  Constitutions  then 
adopted  bristled  with  rigid  provisions  for  equality  and 
uniformity.  The  uniformity  clause,  which  in  its  typi- 
cal form  is  to  the  effect  that  "All  taxation  shall  be 
equal  and  uniform,"  was  a  feature  of  most  State 
constitutions  by  1900. 

In  recent  years,  however,  no  constitutional  provi- 
sions requiring  vmiformity  have  been  adopted,  and 
many  have  been  abolished  or  amended.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  uniform  and  eqiuxl  taxation 
of  all  types  of  i:)roperty  was  an  administrative  impos- 
sibility. Intangibles  and  the  less  visible  forms  of 
tangible  personalty  went  into  hiding.  Although  per- 
sonal property  i-epresented  an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  national  wealth,  it  constituted  an  ever- 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  pi-operty  tax  base.  Tax 
administrators  in  some  States  resorted  to  the  use  of 
tax  ferrets  and  various  trickery  devices  to  enforce  the 
taxation  of  pers(jnalty,  but  wholesale  evasion  contin- 
ued. The  tax  penalized  the  conscientious  taxpayer  and 
conferred  benefits  on  the  less  scrupulous.  Economists 
denounced  the  general  property  tax  in  the  most  vigorous 
terms.  It  was  everywhere  proclaimed  a  failure.  Yet 
so  strong  was  its  popular  appeal  that  reform  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Classified  Property  Tax 

The  movement  for  classification  of  property  ancl  tax- 
ation of  the  different  classes  at  different  rates  repre- 


sented the  initial  step  in  the  break-down  of  the  general 
property  tax.  The  rigid  uniformity  clause  in  many 
States  prevented  this  reform,  and  the  adoption  of  clas- 
sification had  to  wait  upon  constitutional  amendments. 
Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  permit 
classification.  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Alabama,  and 
Virginia  all  made  some  measure  of  classification  legal 
around  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  spread  of 
the  classification  device  has  progressed  steadily  since 
that  time. 

At  present  six  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  constitutional  requirements  as  to  uniformity. 
Seventeen  State  constitutions  permit  general  classifica- 
tion and  13  limited  classification.  Twelve  States  have 
rigid  uniformity  clauses  or  have  provisions  which  have 
been  so  interpreted  by  the  courts.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  some  cases,  the  constitutional  provision 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  make  evident,  until  the  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  judicially,  to  what  extent  classifi- 
cation is  permitted. 

Very  few  of  the  legislatures  which  have  the  power 
to  adopt  a  comprehensive  classified  system  have  done 
so.  The  States  having  the  most  comprehensive  of 
the  classified  systems  and  the  years  in  which  they 
adopted  such  systems  are:  Minnesota  (1911),  Virginia 
(1915),  Kentucky  (1917),  Montana  (1919),  Ohio 
(1931),  and  West  Virginia  (1932). 

Amendment  proposals  permitting  classification  have 
been  submitted  to  the  voters  in  most  of  the  States 
still  requiring  uniformity,  but  have  failed  of  rati- 
fication. In  some  States,  several  attempts  have  had 
to  be  made  before  the  approval  of  the  voters  could  be 
obtained  on  such  an  amendment.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Ohio,  where  classification   amendments   were 

Table  6. — Status  of  States  tcith  regard  to  uniformity  provisions 


No  constitutional 

General  classifica- 

Limited classifica- 

Classification not 

restrictions 

tion  permitted 

tion  permitted 

permitted 

Connecticut. 

Arizona. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

District  of  Coliiml.ia. 

California. 

Florida. 

Georgia.' 

Iowa. 

Colorado. 

Kansas. 

Illinois. 

New  York. 

Delaware. 

Maine. 

Indiana. 

Oliio. 

Idaho. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

Mississippi. 

Vermont. 

Louisiana. 

Nebraska. 

Missouri." 

Minnesota. 

New  Mexico. 

Nevada. 

Montana. 

South  Carolina.' 

New  Hampshire.) 

New  Jersey. 

Utah. 

Tennesseo. 

North  Carolina. 

Washington. 

Teias.' 

North  Dakota. 

West  Virginia. 

Wyoming. 

Oklahoma. 

Wisconsin. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Dakota. 

Virginia. 

•University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931,  pp.  19^7. 

» Special  Keport  of  the  New  York  Tax  Commission,  19.1C,  pp.  1-9. 

10609S)— 40 19 


'  No  enabling  legislation  has  been  passed  and  the  uniforniily  rule  still  applies  to 
Intangibles  as  to  all  other  property.  It  seems  that  the  law  is  poorly  enforced,  bow- 
ever,  and  much  intangible  as  well  as  other  property  escapes  or  is  grossly  under- 
assessed. 

'  Classification  would  be  possible  eicept  tor  narrow  viewpoint  of  courts. 
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siibruitted  to  the  voters  12  times  before  one  was  finally 
ratified  in  1929.  Opposition  was  centered  chiefly  in 
the  rural  regions,  where  it  was  believed  that  the 
amendment  would  favor  special  interests. 

Classification  amendments  were  defeated  in  Georgia 
and  Mississippi  in  1932  and  in  Washington  in  1936. 
They  were  adopted  in  Colorado  and  North  Carolina 
in  1936  and  in  Georgia  in  1937.=^ 

Under  a  system  of  classification,  rates  vary  according 
to  the  type  of  property,  and  intangibles  are  taxed  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  real  estate.  The  theory  of  such 
legislation  is  that  the  lower  rate  on  intangibles  will 
coax  them  out  of  hiding.  In  some  States,  this  has  taken 
place,  and  much  property  has  been  returned  to  the 
assessment  rolls.  This  has  resulted  in  the  j'ield  from 
intangibles  being  somewhat  higher  when  taxed  at  low 
rates  under  the  classified  system  than  when  taxed  at 
high  rates  under  the  general  property  tax.-''' 

Abolition  of  State  Property  Tax 

Another  reform  movement  affecting  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  has  been  the  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  the 
State  property'  tax.  This  has  frequently  been  desig- 
nated as  the  movement  for  separation  of  sources.  The 
latter  term  is  somewhat  confusing,  however,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  synonymous  with  the  former.  The  abolition 
of  a  State  tax  on  property  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
complete  separation  of  sources  of  State  and  local  rev- 
enue, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  had  that 
result.  Seven  State  governments  (Delaware,  Illinois, 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont)  have  relinquished  the  property  tax  either 
permanently  or  temporarily.  No  State  tax  is  levied  on 
real  property  in  Pennsylvania  nor  on  real  property  and 
tangible  personalty  in  Virginia.  Universal  increases, 
however,  in  State  aid  and  in  the  sharing  of  State  col- 
lected revenues  indicate  that  State  and  local  revenues 
will  be  more  closely  mterrelated  in  the  future  than  thej' 
have  ever  been  in  the  past,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a  State  tax  on  property  is  continued. 
Exemptions  of  Specified  Forms  of  Personalty 

A  much  more  definite  indication  of  the  break-down 
of  the  general  property  tax  concept  appears  in  the  sub- 
stantial exemptions  of  various  types  of  personalty  and 
of  much  real  and  personal  property  according  to  owner- 
ship and  use. 

The  most  important  types  of  personalty  exemptions 
are  those  relating  to  household  goods,  machinery,  and 
goverimaent  securities.  All  household  furnishings  are 
exempt  from  local  taxation  in  six  States — Delaware, 


Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  exemptions  are  legally  permitted 
in  14  States.  Exemptions  from  local  taxation  of 
houseliold  goods  in  the  remaining  States  range  from 
$50  to  $1,000." 

Some  States  exempt  all  wearing  apparel  and  jewelry, 
while  others  prescribe  only  a  limited  amount  of  exemp- 
tion. There  are  likewise  varying  regulations  concern- 
ing the  taxation  of  food  supplies. 

Many  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  exemption 
of  personal  projjerty  are  petty,  and  the  procedure  in- 
volved would  be  rather  degrading  if  the  tax  were 
efficiently  applied.  For  example,  the  provisions  in 
Wisconsin,  where  exemptions  are  unusually  liberal, 
indicate  the  detailed  check  on  intimate  personal  pos- 
sessions which  would  be  necessary  to  insure  efficient 
collection.  The  following  tangible  personalty  is  tax- 
free  in  that  State :  Wearing  apparel  and  personal  orna- 
ment to  the  value  of  $750;  private  libraries,  $200;  fire- 
arms, $25;  poultrj',  $25;  family  portraits,  household 
furniture,  mechanics'  and  farmers'  tools,  one  piano  or 
organ,  one  bicycle,  one  sewing  machine,  five  swarms 
of  bees,  one  watch,  one  boat,  horses  and  mules,  and 
family  provisions  for  6  months. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  amount  of  tax  collected 
on  household  goods  does  not  appear  to  justify  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties;  and,  according  to  Albert  W. 
Noonan  of  the  National  Association  of  Assessing  Of- 
ficers, States  are  gradually  abandoning  the  assessment 
and  taxation  of  such  goods. 

Massachusetts  recently  exempted  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery from  all  property  taxation.  Machinery  is  also 
exempt  in  New  York,  where  all  personal  property  is 
exempt  and  Delaware,  where  practically  all  personal 
property  except  livestock  is  exempt  either  by  law  or 
in  practice.  In  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Scran- 
ton,  machinery  is  exempt  from  city  taxation,  and  there 
are  no  county  and  State  taxes  levied  on  this  type  of 
property'.  In  IVIaryland  it  is  exemj^t  from  county 
taxation  on  a  county-option  basis,  without  the  option  to 
withdraw  the  exemption  once  it  has  been  granted. 
The  county  of  Baltimore  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
which  is  treated  as  a  county  since  it  is  not  a  part  of 
any  county,  are  among  the  jurisdictions  which  have 
exempted  machinery." 

Ten  States  grant  substantial  exemptions  to  manu- 
facturing property  for  a  limited  number  of  years  after 
construction.  In  six  States,  machinery  is  classified 
to  some  extent  for  tax  purposes.  Machinery  is  a  part 
of  the  general  property  tax  in  29  States. 


"«  Another  proposal  for  amendment,  submitted  to  the  voters  in  Wash- 
ington in  November  1938,  was  also  defeated. 

'»'  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  "Classified  Properly  Taxes"  by  Simeon 
E.  Leland  will  appear  in  the  volume.  Property  Taxation,  to  be  published 
by  the  Tax  Policy  League,  April  19-10. 


^National  Association  of  Assessing  Officers  Bulletin  No.  12,  April  1. 
1936. 

'  National  Association  of  Assessing  Officers :  Assessors  Xeics-Lettc , 
August  1936,  and  Bulletin  Xo.  16,  August  1936, 
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The  most  serious  inroad  into  the  general  property 
tax  is  undoubtedly  made  by  the  exemption  of  govern- 
ment securities.  Approximately  $50,000,000,000  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  securities  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially exempt  from  botli  income  and  property  taxation. 

Although  this  exemption  represents  the  greatest 
drawback  toward  achieving  an  all-inclusive  general 
property  tax,  it  is  not  particularly  signiticant  in  a 
consideration  of  the  devolution  of  the  tax,  inasmuch 
as  the  exemption  of  such  securities  antedates  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  general  property  tax  and  is  not  part 
of  the  whittling  away  process  now  in  evidence.  Con- 
sideration of  tax-exempt  securities  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  report.  It  is  sufficient  here 
mere]}'  to  ber.r  in  mind  that  the  property  tax  does 
not  reach  this  vast   amount   of  property. 

Untaxing  of  All  Personalty 

The  next  logical  step  in  the  gradual  whittling  away 
of  the  general  property  tax  ■would  appear  to  be  the 
complete  untaxing  of  all  personalty.  This  has  haj)- 
pened  in  Xew  York  State  and  has  practically  come  to 
jjass  in  Delaware."* 

The  New  York  tax  law  now  specifies:  "All  real 
l^roperty  within  this  State  is  taxable  unless  exempt 
from  taxation  bj'  law.  Notwithstaudmg  any  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  or  of  any  other  general,  special, 
or  local  law  to  the  contrary,  personal  property 
whether  tangible  or  intangible,  shall  not  be  liable  to 
taxation  locally  for  State  or  local  purposes."  * 

Tax  commissions  in  New  York  had  been  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  the  personal  property  tax 
for  50  years.**  Tlie  New  York  Times  commented  as 
follows  upon  its  passing : 

"Sometimes  a  tree  wUich  has  withstood  the  winter's  gales  will 
fall  on  a  calm  summer's  night.  Human  institutions  occasionally 
take  the  same  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bill  signed  this  week 
by  Governor  Lehman,  repealing  the  personal  property  tax.  It 
was  a  hoary  ancient,  which  in  its  prime  had  put  out  a  pleasant 
cover  of  green  leaves  to  shade  the  tax  collector.  In  1SC6,  for 
example,  personal  proix'rty  in  this  city  accounted  for  more  than 
a  third  of  the  assessment  roll.  But  in  time  the  city  came  to  lean 
more  and  more  heavily  on  real  estate,  the  income  tax  was 
adopted,  and  the  personal  property  tax  gradually  sank  into  dis- 
repute. Of  recent  years  it  has  been  a  mockery.  Assessed  by 
guesswork,  fortified  by  a  hasty  conning  of  the  telephone  book 
and  the  social  register,  it  has  been  productive  of  little  but  ill  will. 
By  192.5  its  share  of  the  local  burden  bad  dropped  to  2  percent  : 
last  year  less  than  .92,0<  10,000  was  actually  collected  from  this 
source.  For  years  merchants  and  other  businessmen  have 
carried  on  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this  impost."" 


'•  Since  this  was  written.  Delaware  has  abolished  (in  1039)  all  that 
was  left  of  its  personal  property  taxation,  both  for  state  and  local 
purposes. 

'Tax  law,  art.  1.  sec.  ?..  as  amended  by  chap.  470,  Laws  lO.'iS. 

'"  A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  November  lO.'ia  prohibits  the 
taxation  of  intangible  per-^onalty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  in  New  York 
State. 

»  Editorial,  April  20,  1933. 


Xo  one  lamented  the  loss  of  the  tax,  and  there  has 
been  no  agitation  for  its  reenactment. 

Untaxing  of  Improvements 

There  seem  to  be  some  indications  that  the  devolu- 
tionary  process  now  going  on  may  extend  from  per- 
.sonal  property  to  improvements,  thereby  eventuallj' 
reducing  the  general  property  tax  to  a  land  tax,  with 
increasing  reliance  on  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of 
reacliing  otlier  taxpaying  ability. 

The  strong  movement  for  homestead  exemptions 
and  the  agitation  for  exemption  of  public  housing 
projects,  to  be  discussed  later,  the  general  spread  of 
net  income  taxes,  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  automobile 
trailer  may  further  this  development. 

AA'hen  it  is  generally  realized  that  in  homestead 
exemption  States  tenants  are  placed  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage in  being  subjected  to  real  estate  taxation 
(through  the  shifting  of  a  portion  of  such  taxes  in  the 
form  of  rent)  as  compared  to  tax-free  home  owners,  it 
is  probable  that  vigorous  protests  will  be  made  in  their 
behalf.  Homestead  exemj^tions  are  likely  to  constitute 
a  severe  drain  upon  State  and  local  revenues,  however, 
and  to  extend  the  exemption  privilege  to  rented  prop- 
erties would  be  impossible  without  recourse  to  new 
sources  of  funds.  When  the  expected  pressure  mate- 
rializes, lawmakers  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
considering  anew  the  whole  problem  of  real  estate  taxa- 
tion. 

The  untaxing  of  all  improvements,  in  lieu  of  the 
exemption  of  homesteads  (including  land  and  build- 
ing), would  relieve  both  the  small  home  owner  and 
the  rent  i^ayer.  The  elimination  of  improvements  from 
the  i^ropert}'  tax  base  would  simplify  the  tax  and  make 
it  more  susceptible  of  efficient  administration.  The 
break-down  of  real  estate  into  its  two  constituent  ele- 
ments— land  and  improvements — with  sejiarate  consid- 
eration of  each  for  taxing  puri^oses  appears  logical 
because  of  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  elements. 

The  separate  as.sessment  and  differential  taxation  of 
land  and  improvements  already  in  effect  in  some  places 
will  be  discus.sed  later. 

Exemptions  by  Ownership  and  Use 

In  the  preceding  pages,  exemptions  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  by  types  of  property  have  been  considered. 
Property  tax  exemptions  are  also  granted  according 
to  ownership  and  use.  By  fur  the  most  important  of 
these  are  these  granted  to  government  properties.  Ex- 
emptions to  philanthropic  and  educational  institutions 
at  pre.sent  rank  next  in  significance.  Tlie  homestead 
exemption  movement  is  of  recent  origin  but  is  spread- 
ing rapidly.  A  fourth  important  type  of  ownership 
and  use  exemption  is  that  accorded  to  industries  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  their  location  and  encour- 
aging their  development. 
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The  total  amount  of  exempt  propertj'  is  staggering. 
Moi'eover,  it  appears  to  be  increasing,  both  relatively 
and  actually.  The  ownership  and  use  exemptions  re- 
late mainly  to  real  estate,  although  some  personal 
property  is  involved,  whereas  the  exemptions  by  types 
of  property  have  as  yet  related  almost  entirely  to 
personalty. 

A  city  is  without  the  legal  power  to  tax  property 
owned  by  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  other  govern- 
ments. To  tax  its  own  property  would  constitute 
merely  a  bookkeeping  gesture.  In  some  cases,  the 
exemption  of  property  owned  by  other  goverimients 
is  justifiable.  In  other  instances,  it  would  appear  that 
taxes  should  be  voluntarily  paid  by  the  government 
owning  the  property.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  urban  real  estate  is  owned 
by  another  governmental  unit. 

The  exemption  of  property  used  for  religious,  chari- 
table, and  educational  purposes  has  strong  popular  sup- 
port. It  is  considered  that  such  institutions  relieve  the 
government  of  certain  burdens  and,  therefore,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  subsidy  involved  in  exemptions.  In 
varying  degrees,  this  is  true,  but  there  seems  abundant 
evidence  that  the  exemption  privilege  has  on  the  whole 
been  granted  too  lavishly,  and  there  are  many  thought- 
ful persons  who  would  prefer  an  outright  subsidy  to  the 
present  policy.  Appeals  for  direct  subsidy  are  likely  to 
receive  much  more  careful  scrutiny  than  those  for  tax 
exemption.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  would 
be  an  open  record. 

Because  of  the  very  great  social  and  economic  dis- 
turbances that  such  a  course  would  involve,  the  whole- 
sale substitution  of  subsidies  for  existing  exemptions  is 
not  advocated  here.  It  does  seem  desirable,  however, 
that  States  and  local  governments  reexamine  their  ex- 
emption policy  and  return  to  the  tax  rolls  any  proper- 
ties that  are  unjustifiably  favored.  In  the  future,  more- 
over, direct  subsidy  rather  than  tax  exemption  should 
be  granted  to  such  new  types  of  enterprise  as  are  deemed 
worthy  of  governmental  assistance. 

Tax  exemption  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gov- 
ernmental subsidy,  which  is  made  up  annually  from  the 
contributions  of  taxpayers.  It  is,  however,  a  concealed 
subsidy,  the  true  extent  of  which  is  not  realized  by 
taxpayers. 

Untaxing  all  buildings  would  alleviate  the  problem  of 
exemptions.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  value  of 
the  property  in  use  by  tax-exempt  organizations  is  in 
improvements.  If  the  tax  on  improvements  were  abol- 
ished and  taxpayuig  ability  represented  by  ownership 
of  improvements  were  reached  through  a  regular  State 
income  tax,  charitable,  educational,  and  similar  groups 
would  be  exempt  from  the  income  tax.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  exempt  from  the  tax  on  land.   If  vacant 


land  is  being  held  by  them  for  speculative  purposes,  it 
should  be  taxed  as  though  in  the  hands  of  private  own- 
ers. The  tax  that  fell  upon  the  part  of  the  land  that 
was  being  used  would  be  equivalent  to  a  service  charge 
for  municipal  services.  There  seems  no  reason  why  a 
great  institution  such  as  a  university.  State  hospital,  or 
other  exempt  property  should  be  given  health,  fire,  and 
police  protection,  sanitary  services,  and  the  like  at  the 
exjJense  of  the  local  government,  as  is  the  case  with  tax 
exemption,  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the  more  wide- 
spread group  of  taxpayers  who  own  the  property  or 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Homestead  exemptions  have  been  granted  in  seven 
States,  and  in  three  others  (North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
and  Utah)  the  constitution  has  been  amended  to  permit 
the  legislature  to  grant  such  exemptions.  The  principal 
provisions  of  existing  homestead  exemption  laws  may 
be  found  in  the  following  table.  In  five  of  these  laws, 
the  exemption  applies  only  to  State  levies.  In  the  oth- 
ers, the  exemption  applies  both  to  State  and  local  levies. 

Tax  Exemption  for  Housing  Projects 

Tax  exemption  has  been  widely  urged  and  to  some 
extent  permitted  in  connection  with  housing  projects. 
The  movement  appears  to  have  originated  and  been 
strongest  in  New  York.  It  has  assumed  three  main 
manifestations:  first,  the  exemjDtion  of  all  new  dwell- 
ings within  a  certain  period;  second,  the  exemption  of 
limited-dividend  housing  projects;  and  third,  the  ex- 
emjjtion  of  public  housing  projects. 

There  has  been  some  legislation  of  the  first  type  in  at 
least  three  States.  The  New  York  State  law  ^°  per- 
mitted a  county,  citj',  town,  or  village  to  exempt  from 
local  taxation  until  January  1,  1932,  under  whatever 
restrictions  might  be  locally  adopted,  all  new  dwell- 
ings, except  hotels,  begun  before  April  1,  1922,  and 
completed  within  2  years  of  that  date.  New  York 
City  was  the  only  local  government  to  take  advantage 
of  this  permission.  This  it  did  by  exempting  new 
dwellings  from  taxation,  during  the  period  permitted 
by  the  State  law,  up  to  $5,000  per  dwelling  unit.  The 
law  was  later  amended  to  cover  construction  com- 
menced before  April  1,  1925,  and  completed  within  2 
j'ears  after  such  commencement. 

A  variant  of  this  legislation  is  the  1936  amendment 
to  the  tax  law  jjermitting  New  York  City  to  exempt 
from  local  taxation,  for  not  more  than  5  years,  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  existent  buildings,  except 
those  increasing  the  gross  cubic  area  thereof.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  such  altera- 
tions be  exempted  to  an  extent  greater  in  value  than 
that  of  the  previously  existent  building." 


1°  Ch.  949,  Laws  of  1920. 
"  Ch.  474,  Laws  of  1936. 
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Table  7. — Homestead  tax  exemption  laws^ 


State 

Date 

Type  of  law 

Citation 

Governments  affected 

-Amount  of  exemption 

1936 
1934 

1934 
1933 

1934 

1936 

1935 

1933 
1936 

1932 

Constitution 

do 

do --. 

Statute 

Amendment  23 

State 

AU  governments 

State 

Up  to  first  $1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 

Florida 

Art.  X,  sec.  7a 

Art.  X.sec.  4 

Homesteads  Talued  up  to  $5,000  exempted.    Still  liable,  however, 

for  levies  to  retire  existing  indebtedness. 
Homesteads  up  to  IW)  acres  to  value  of  $2,000. 

L.  1933,  ch.  359 

H.  B.  No.  321 

All  governments 

State 

Apparently  all 

State 

The  law  provides  that  first  $4,000  of  value  of  unplatted  real  istate 

do. 

Constitution 

do 

used  for  homesteads  shall  be  taxed  on  20  pero-nt  of  full  value, 
and  that  first  W.OOO  of  platted  real  estate  shall  be  taxed  on  26 
percent  of  full  value.    Previously  such  property  was  classified 
so  that  the  corresponding  percentages  were  33W  and  40  percent, 
respectively.    These  latter  percentages  are  still  in  effect  for  parts 
of  values  of  homesteads  in  excess  of  $4,000.    The  constitutionality 
of  this  law  was  upheld  by  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  .-Vpr.  14, 
1934. 
Homesteads  owned  by  residents  to  extent  of  $2,500  of  assessed 

Art.  X,  sec.  5 

valuation  thereof.    Quantity  of  land  exempted  not  to  exceed  CO 
acres. 
Legislature  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  exceeding  $1,000  in  value 

of  property  held  and  used  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owner. 
Permits  legislature  to  exempt  homesteads.    Amount  of  exemption 

do 

do 

Art.  VIII,  sec.  1-a 

Art.  XIII,  sec.  2 

do 

Apparently  all 

All... 

not  stated. 
.\11  residence  homesteads  not  exceeding  $3,000  in  value. 

Utah 

Legislature  may  provide  for  exemption  of  homesteads  up  to  value 

do 

Art.  X,  sec.  1 

of  $2,000. 
Taxes  assessed  on  all  property  owned,  used,  and  occupied  by  the 

owner  thereof  exclusively  for  residential  purposes  not  to  exceed 
W  of  1  percent;  other  property  taxed  at  rates  var>Tng  from  li  of  1 
to  2  percent. 

'  Since  the  preparation  of  this  table,  legislation  providing  for  varying  degrees  of  homestead  exemption  has  been  enacted  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  South  Dakota.  In  November  1938.  Louisiana  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  increasing  homestead  exemptions  to  $4,000  and  allow- 
ing a  3-year  exemption  on  homesteads  acquired  after  January  1,  1938. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1923,  adopted  an  ordinance 
granting  5  years'  tax  exemption  to  residential  build- 
ings completed  before  July  1,  1929,  on  assessed  valua- 
tion up  to  $7,000  per  dwelling. 

Vermont  followed  suit  with  an  exemption  as  follows : 

Buildings  erected  after  June  1,  1922,  used  and  occupied  ex- 
clusively as  a  home,  and  dwelling  houses  erected  after  April  1, 
1929,  whether  for  sale  or  rent  and  appraised  by  the  listers 
in  the  grand  list,  exclusive  of  land,  at  not  more  than  $5,000, 
may  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
5  years  if  the  town  in  which  such  buildings  and  houses  are 
located  so  votes.  The  amount  and  duration  of  such  exemp- 
tion, provided  it  is  not  more  than  .$."i,t)00,  shall  be  determined 
by  such  votes.  Dwelling  houses  erected  after  April  1,  1929, 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  State  taxes.' ^ 

The  second  type  of  tax  exemption  for  housing  proj- 
ects (that  is,  the  exemption  of  limited-dividend  proj- 
ects) has  also  been  exemplified  in  New  York.  Local 
law  No.  9,  enacted  by  the  New  York  Municipal  As- 
sembly on  June  22,  1927,  provides  that  buildings  and 
improvements  in  New  York  City  erected  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1937  (now  extended  to  January  1,  1947),  by  a 
limited-dividend  housing  company  formed  under  the 
State  housing  law  "  in  connection  with  a  project  or 
projects  authorized  by  such  law  shall  not  be  subject  to 
taxation  for  local  purposes,  other  than  special  assess- 
ments, for  a  period  of  20  years  after  the  completion  of 


«  Public  Laws,  Ch.  33,  sec.  596. 
"  Laws  1926,  Ch.  823. 


such  buildings  or  improvements.  This  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  taxation  on  land  value. 

Limited-dividend  developments  took  on  a  new  aspect 
when  the  Federal  Government  entered  the  field  in  1932 
by  authorizing  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  make  loans  to  such  corporations  for  housing 
purposes  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  slum  areas. 

Only  one  loan  was  made  by  the  R.  F.  C.  for  housing 
purposes,  and  that  was  to  the  Fred  F.  French  Co.  for 
the  construction  of  Knickerbocker  Village  on  the  lower 
East  Side  in  New  York.  The  city  of  New  York 
granted  tax  exemption  to  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  State  housing  law.  Exemption,  however, 
was  refused  to  other  limited-dividend  projects  in  the 
city  which  later  obtained  loans  from  the  P.  W.  A. 
Housing  Division. 

The  third  example  of  tax  exemption  is  in  comiection 
with  the  Federal  housing  projects. 

The  Housing  Division  of  the  P.  W.  A.  indicated 
its  willingness  to  pay  reasonable  charges  for  municipal 
services  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  Comptroller  General 
having  ruled,  liowever,  that  such  payments  could  not 
be  made,  the  following  legislation  with  respect  to  such 
charges  was  enacted  in  1936 : 

P.  A.  No.  837,  approved  June  29,  1936,  relates  to  low- 
cost  housing  or  slum-clearance  projects  heretofore  or 
hereafter  constructed  with  funds  allotted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  pur- 
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suant  to  Title  II  of  the  Xational  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935, 
or  any  other  law: 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  or  iiolirical  sulxlivision 
in  which  any  such  project  has  been  or  will  be  constructed,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public  Works  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement,  and  to  consent  to  the  renewal 
or  alteration  thereof,  with  such  State  or  subdivision  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  sums  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Such 
sums  shall  be  fixed  in  such  agreement  and  shall  be  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  public  or  municipal  services  to  be  supplied  for 
the  benefit  of  such  project  or  the  persons  residing  on  or  occu- 
pying such  premises,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  such  State  or  subdivision  from  such  project." 

A  similar  law  (P.  A.  845),  also  approved  June  29, 
1936,  relates  to  resettlement  or  rural  rehabilitation 
projects  under  the  Resettlement  Achninist ration. 

Those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  tax-exemption  for 
special  classes  of  housing  projects  point  out  that  such 
a  policy  benefits  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  low- 
income  families,  whereas  it  is  costly  to  the  others  who 
must  pay  higlier  rents  or  taxes  as  a  result  of  the 
exemption. 

One  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  slum  rehabilitation  and 
low-rent  housing  policy  is  whether  the  policy  can  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  or,  by  its  very  nature,  is 
limited  in  scope.  We  have  abundant  data  to  prove 
that  the  housing  problem  is  a  major  one  in  our  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  governmental  projects  to  date,  com- 
mendable as  they  may  be,  affect  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  blighted  areas  and  the  low-income  groups.  The 
more  comprehensive  our  rehabilitation  programs  become 
the  more  dubious  would  be  a  special  policy  of  tax  ex- 
emption for  such  projects.  It  may  be  possible  for  cities 
to  grant  exemption  to  one  or  two  projects  without 
serious  derangement  of  the  cit j'  finances ;  but  if  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  blighted  areas  should  ever  be  re- 
built under  the  stimulus  of  tax  exemption,  either  by 
public  or  private  initiative,  the  tax  burden  on  the  re- 
maining taxpayers  would  become  prohibitive.  Such 
a  development  might  very  conceivably  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  regressive  sales  taxes  which  would  more 
than  offset  for  the  low-income  groups  any  advantage 
derived  by  exemption. 

The  two  chief  benefits  anticipated  by  proponents  of 
tax  exemption  for  public  or  limited-dividend  housing 
projects  are:  (1)  stinndation  of  a  greater  amount  of 
such  construction,  either  with  or  without  slum  clear- 


"  This  has  been  superseded  for  new  projects  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  authorizes  the  United  States  Housing  Author- 
it.v  to  make  annual  contributions  tn  public  housing  agencies  with  the 
stipulation  that,  "No  part  of  such  annual  contributions  by  the  Authority 
shall  be  made  available  for  any  project  unless  and  until  the  State,  city, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision  in  which  such  project  is  situated 
shall  contribute,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  tax  remissions,  general  or 
special,  or  tax  exemptions,  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  annual  contribu- 
tions herein  provided." 


ance.  than  would  otherwise  be  undertaken;  and  (2) 
lower  rents  for  the  tenants  of  such  projects  than  could 
otherwise  be  offered.  Conceding  their  desirability,  it 
is  i^ertinent  to  ask  whether  these  two  objects  could  not 
better  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  a  concealed 
subsidy. 

Tax  Exemption  to  Industries 

Very  much  less  property  appears  likely  to  be  exempt 
by  reason  of  a  policy  of  encouraging  industries  than 
is  found  in  the  first  two  categories,  and  this  practice 
does  not  seem  likely  to  spread  as  rapidly  as  the  home- 
stead exemption  movement  is  doing.  Economists  gen- 
erally have  considered  tax  exemption  as  a  means  of 
influencing  location  of  industries  indefensible. 

In  a  study  of  this  subject  in  1929,^^  Professor  Jens  P. 
Jensen  found  that  "a  study  of  tax  exemptions  for  busi- 
ness reasons  reveals  no  striking  change  in  the  public 
attitude  toward  such  exemptions  during  our  entire 
history."' 

A  survey  of  more  than  80  cities  in  1936  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Municipal  Finance  Officers  showed 
that  less  than  10  jjercent  of  the  cities  offered  industries 
inducements  of  a  tax  exemption  or  abatement  nature. 

Fourteen  States,  however,  either  authorize  such  ex- 
emptions or  permit  local  governments  to  offer  them. 
These  States  are,  with  one  exception,  New  England  or 
Southern  States.  The  exemptions  are  embodied  in  the 
constitution  in  a  few  States.  Some  exemptions  apply 
only  to  State  taxes  or  to  local  taxes,  while  others  may 
include  both. 

The  following  information  concerning  these  provi- 
sions for  exemptions  has  been  taken  from  Professor 
Jensen's  study. 

Alabama. — Counties  and  cities  may  remit  all  county  and  city 
taxes,  except  county-  and  district-school  three-  and  one-mill 
taxes,  for  a  period  of  5  years  on  all  factories  or  additions  to  or 
extensions  of  factories  for  the  spinning  of  thread  and  yarns  and 
the  knitting  and  weaving  of  cloth  and  other  fabrics  of  cotton 
and  wool  in  this  State,  and  plants  for  the  building  of  ships, 
and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bags,  wood-pulp  products, 
woiiilen  cabinets,  and  fai'ui  implements,  or  any  other  manu- 
facttu'ed  products. 

Arkansas. — Capital  invested  in  textile  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  fiber  goods  for  7  years  (1926) 

Delaware. — The  real  estate  of  a  manufacturing  industry  of 
New    Castle,    Delaware   City,    and    Xewpoi-t,    not   exceeding   5 

acres,  for  10  years. 

Georgia. — Legislature  (192.5)  empowered  counties  and  cities, 
by  majority  vote  to  exempt  for  5  years  plants  established 
or  enlarged  after  1924  to  manufacture  or  process  cotton,  wool, 
linen,  silk,  clay,  wood,  metal,  minerals,  creamery  or  cheese 
plant,  electric  plants,  from  all  county  and  city  ad  valorem 
taxes. 


'» Tax  Exemption  as  Means  of  Encouragement  to  Industry,   Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  1929. 
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Kentucky. — Constitution  permits  general  assembly  to  author- 
ize cities  or  towns  to  exempt  manufacturing  establishments 
for  5  years. 

Loidsiaiia. — For  10  years  from  the  date  of  completion,  the 
capital  stock,  franchise,  and  property  of  all  coriiorations  con- 
structing, owning,  and  operating  within  the  State  a  combined 
system  of  irrigation,  navigation,  and  liydroelectric  power,  and 
using  the  fresh  water  of  Lfiuisiana  streams  and  watersheds, 
provided  not  less  than  $3,000,000  sliall  have  been  expended  for 
construction  of  either  system  prior  to  January  1,  1932   (1926). 

For  10  years  after  completion,  all  pipe  lines,  pumping  plants, 
and  property  used  in  transporting  gas  within  State,  if  con- 
structed and  completed  between  1921  and  1926. 

For  1.5  years  after  1921.  buildings,  fixtures,  and  machinery 
used  f(u-  manufacturing  or  commercial  purposes,  located  on 
lands  situated  on  the  navigation  canal  leased  from  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  if  more  than 
$25,000  is  invested  and  more  than  25  persons  employed. 

Maryland. — The  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce  or  boards  of  trade  and  used  solel.v  by  them 
for  encouragement  of  certain  industries  are  exempt  in  certain 
counties   (1927). 

Mis.iinsippi. — Factories,  with  tangible  personalty,  but  not 
finished  products,  making  paper  products,  if  constructed  before 

1925,  for  0  years  (1926)  ;  factories  or  plants  for  carbonizing 
hard  wood  and  wood  waste  and  distilling  wood  alcohol  and  by- 
products, from  county  and  municipal  taxes  for  5  years  after 

1926,  at  discretion  of  local  governing  board  (1926)  ;  a  wide 
range  of  factories  but  not  their  products,  for  5  years ;  mu- 
nicipalities may  exempt  for  10  years  property  used  in  estab- 
lishment of  manufactories  and  public  utilities,  except  rail- 
roads: feed  mills  for  5  years  (1928)  :  buildings  erected  to  be 
leased  to  exempt  factories  also  exempt  (1928). 

'Sew  Hampshire. — Any  town  or  city,  by  two-thirds  vote, 
may  abate  taxes  to  any  manufacturing  concern  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon ;  after  4  years  they 
may  vote  again,  extending  the  exemption  for  another  5  years, 
but  not  more  than  10  years  In  all.  Formerly  this  abatement 
could  not  be  granted  to  any  industry  previously  abated  in  any 
other  town. 

Oklahoma. — Constitution  provides  that  legislature  may  au- 
thorize towns  to  exempt,  by  majority  vote,  any  industry  or 
utility  for  5  years ;  in  1921  this  was  done  for  i^roperty  used 
in  manufacture  of  cotton  by  weaving  into  cloth,  for  10  years. 

Rhode  Island. — Any  cit.v  may  exempt  for  10  years  manu- 
facturing property  located  in  consequence  of  such  exemption. 

A  special  act  authorizes  town  of  Warren  to  exempt  manu- 
facturing property,  idle  for  2  years  or  nmre,  for  a  period  of 
10  .years,  from  the  date  of  renewal  of  operation  of  such  property 
(1927). 

South  Carolina. — Under  constitution,  cities  and  towns  may 
vote  for  5  years  from  all  taxes,  except  school  taxes,  manufac- 
turing establishments  established  within  their  limits ;  amended 
(1926)  .so  that  in  certain  counties  all  cotton  or  textile  enter- 
prises shall  be  similarly  exempt ;  also  (1926)  in  certain  counties 
all  manufacturies  of  a  value  above  $100,000  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  county  taxes  except  for  school,  for  5  years.  Statutory 
enactments  thereunder  (1027).  Any  county  may  exempt  any 
new  manufacturing  enterprise,  or  addition,  of  not  less  than 
$50,000,  from  county  taxes  for  5  years  (1927).  Statutory  enact- 
ments thereunder  (1929). 

Vermont. — Manufacturing  establishments,  quarries,  and 
mines,  if  investment  exceeds  $1,000,  for  10  years,  by  vote  of 
town. 

Wyoming. — Sugar  factories  for  5  years,  provided  a  specified 
percentage  of  beets  used  are  grown  in  State  (1929).     Such  a 


law   was   formerly   in   effect,   but   was   repealed   and   then   re- 
enacted. 

There  are  also  numerous  specific  provisions  in  these 
and  other  States. 

Extent  of  Property  Tax  Exemption 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  all  classes 
of  j^roperty  exemption  in  some  representative  cities. 
The  data  were  obtained  from  questionnaires  sent  to 
various  municipal  officials  I)}-  a  staff  member  of  the 
Urbanism  Committee. 

Table  S. — Ratio  of  cvcmpt  property  to  total  property 


City 


New  York _ 

Los  Angeles 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 

Seattle    (King 
County). 

Indianapolis , 

Toledo 

Dayton , 

Oklatioma  City.., 

New  Haven 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake  City... 

Norfolk 

.\ustin..- 


1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 

1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1932 
1935 
1935 


Total  real  and 
personal  prop- 
erty assessed 


■  $16,649,771,199 

1, 199,  746.  795 
1,G.50,(KX).000 
8.W,  174, 165 
•490,  51 5,  (XXI 
•  484, 657,  954 

505, 286, 060 
393,510,903 
251,475.500 
110,608,994 
309,800,812 
153.408,426 
172,542,116 
160,884,800 
.■50,  COl,  750 


Total  eiempt 
property 


1  $4, 565, 484,  911 

33, 196,  635 

'  465,  724,  500 

'  374,  837, 204 

(') 
i»  205, 480, 000 

(") 

70, 171, 450 
1'  28,  793, 000 
"  15  38, 135,  000 
i«  137,  685, 293 
"  40,  500, 000 
i»  32,  971, 421 
'»  21, 804. 730 
'•  50,  054, 635 


Total  prorerty 

taxable  plus 

exempt 


Per- 
centage 
of  prop- 
erty ex 
empt 


$21,215,256,110 

1,232,943,430 

2.115.724,500 

1,227.011,369 

490,515,000 

690, 137,  954 

525,  286,  060 
463,  682,  353 
280,  268,  500 
»  148,  743,  994 
447,  486, 105 
193,908,426 
205,  513,  537 
182. 689, 530 
100,  056,  385 


21.5 
'2.69 
22.0 
30.5 
•  4.6 
29.7 

"3.8 
15.1 
10.3 
25.6 
30.8 
20.9 
16.0 
11.9 
50.0 


( 


'  Real  property  only— Personalty  not  taxable  in  New  York. 

*  SI. 9  percent  government. 

3  Does  not  include  government  property. 

*  72.2  percent  government, 
s  32.6  percent  government. 

8  Includes  value  of  exempt  homesteads. 

■  Homestead  exemptions:  $22,505,000  (figures  not  available  on  other  exemptions) . 
B  Homestead  exemptions  only. 
8  ."H)  percent  assessment  multiplied  by  2. 
1°  74.4  percent  government. 
"  Not  assessed.    Estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

1'  Based  on  estimate  and  not  assessment.    ,\pparently  does  not  include  govern- 
ment property. 
•^  53.4  percent  government. 
i<  Not  including  $10,000,000  of  motor  vehicles. 
''  Estimated  52.4  percent  government. 
"  22.2  percent  government. 
"  Estimated,  33.3  percent  government. 
1"  65.4  percent  government. 
"  58.9  percent  government. 
>"  89.0  percent  government. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  complete  and 
accurate  statistics  concei-ning  the  value  of  exempt 
property  are  not  available  in  many  cases. 

Variations  in  classification  in  different  cities  and 
failure  accurately  to  assess  exempt  property  detract 
from  the  reliability  of  the  calculated  estimates.  The 
last  column  is  presented,  therefore,  for  suggestive  pur- 
poses rather  than  as  an  accurate  comparison  of  the 
jiroportion  of  exempt  propertj'  in  each  city. 

The  following  opinion  concerning  the  valuation  of 
exemjit   property  was  expressed  by  Henry   F.  Long, 
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commissioner  of  corporations  and  taxation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ill  a  letter  to  a  staff  member: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  approximately  $9,000,000,000  of  prop- 
erty values  are  in  Massachusetts.  Probably  $7,000,000,000 
would  be  the  fair  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  and  about 
$2,000,000,000  of  the  tax-exempt  property.  The  tax-exempt 
property  is  generally  valued  at  a  lower  rate  of  value  than  is 
true  of  taxable  property. 

The  preceding  table  and  the  one  following  give  some 
indication  of  the  extent  of  exempt  property  and  the 
principal  classifications  into  which  it  may  be  divided. 

The  wide  variations  in  the  percentage  of  exempt 
property  owned  by  the  Government  are  due  partly 
to  variations  in  the  extent  of  Federal,  State,  and 
county  properties  within  the  different  cities.  These 
percentages  are  also  affected  by  Government  ownership 
of  utilities  in  some  localities  and  by  local  variations 
in  classification. 

Austin,  Tex.,  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  exempt  property.  Property 
equivalent  to  50  percent  of  the  total  valuation  is  ex- 
empt in  the  former  city  and  over  30  percent  in  the 
latter.  Austin,  however,  is  the  State  capital,  and  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  exempt  property  is  owned 
by  the  State.    More  than  half  of  the  exempt  property 

Table  9. — Distribution  of  exempt  property,  iy  classes,  in  those 
cities  listed  in  the  foregoing  table  supplying  informatio7i 


Boston 

Milwaukee 

Seattle 

(King 

County) 

Dayton 

Oklahoma 
City 

Governmental 

Educational      (pri- 
vate)  

Charitable.- 

$336,428,900 

44,938,400 
42,697,300 

$174,625,070 
9,027,740 

$77,000,000 

5,850,000 
8,280,000 

$15,372,580 

2,530,340 
664,640 

49,000 
6,696,410 

(») 
3,480,030 

$20,000,000 
125,000 

19,  502,  220 

27,  299,  550 

3  140,774,024 

•3,608,600 

800.000 

2,000,000 

'15,000,000 

i«  200,000 

35,275,800 

!  2, 388,  000 

3,  996, 100 

15,550,000 
'  76, 000, 000 
•22,800,000 

Other 

New 
Haven 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake 
City 

Norfolk 

Austin 

Governmental 

Educational      (pri- 
vate)  

$30,533,605 

67,834,880 
7,098,633 

$10,000,000 

20,000,000 
1,  500,  000 
3,000.000 
2,500,000 

$21, 556, 185 

400,005 

486, 685 

996,305 

10,  406,  255 

$12,833,770 

254.  740 
1,045,250 

384,040 
7,  214,  630 

'$44,596,620 

Charitable 

FraternaL. 

253,  770 

9,104,825 
'14,415,035 
"8,698,315 

5,139,625 

Industrial 

other 

"3,500,000 

87, 150 

72,300 

34,620 

1  Federal,  $502,050;  State,  $24,830,685;  county,  $824,005;  city,  $18,439,880. 

>  Railroads  and  Lotta  Crabtree  estates. 

s  Railroads,  terminal  property  and  utilities. 

'  Utilities. 

'  Information  not  available. 

«  Oil  wells  and  machinery,  $10,000,000;  securities,  $5,000,000. 

■  Railroad  and  street  railways. 

■  Plus  new  buildings  of  any  kind  excempt  for  years  1936  and  1937. 
'  Hospitals  and  personal  property  exemptions. 

10  Benevolent. 

u  Miscellaneous,  soldiers'  property. 

1*  Federal  housing  project. 


in  New  Haven  is  owned  by  Yale  and  one  or  two  other 

private  educational  institutions. 

Taxation  of  Private  Properties  Used  for  Public  Recreation 

A  letter  containing  the  following  questions  was  sent 
as  a  part  of  this  study  to  all  city-manager  cities,  in 
order  to  determine  to  what  extent  these  cities  granted 
exemption  to  private  properties  used  for  public  recre- 
ational purposes. 

1.  Has  your  city  been  able,  by  formal  or  informal  agree- 
ments with  property  owners,  to  secure  temporary  use  of  private 
property  for  public  playgrounds,  allotment  garden.s,  or  other 
community  uses?  If  so,  what  rent  or  other  compensation  is 
paid  for  such  use,  if  any? 

2.  Are  private  golf  clubs,  tennis  clubs  or  other  group  uses 
of  laud  for  recreation  purposes  encouraged  by  low  assessments 
on  real-estate  taxation  or  partial  or  complete  tax  exemption, 
or  otherwise?  If  so,  has  any  method  been  devised  to  recapture 
such  subsidies  if  the  property  should  be  sold  for  a  real-estate 
subdivision  or  other  commercial  development? 

Sixtj'-nine  replies  were  received.  Twenty- four  man- 
agers reported  no  public  use  of  privately-owned  prop- 
erty. Four  of  these  volunteered  the  information  that 
the  city  owned  ample  land  for  recreation  purposes. 
Forty-five  reported  the  use  of  privately-owned  prop- 
erty for  public-recreation  purposes.  Private  grounds 
were  used  for  playgrounds  or  ball  fields  in  38  cities, 
for  community  gardens  in  16  cities,  and  for  a  swim- 
ming pool,  parking  lots,  or  a  community  center  in  1 
or  2  others.  The  owners  received  no  compensation 
in  26  cities.  There  was  an  understanding  in  one,  how- 
ever, that  the  owners  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
injuries  suffered  on  the  playground.  In  another  city, 
no  compensation  was  received  from  the  city,  but  the 
owners  were  allowed  to  charge  fees  to  the  public.  In 
3  cities,  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  taxes  on  the  property 
was  paid  by  the  city.  A  one  dollar  per  year  rental 
was  paid  in  a  few  instances,  sometimes  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  owner  would  get  the  improvements. 
In  a  number  of  cities,  different  policies  were  followed 
with  respect  "to  different  properties.  For  example,  one 
city  paid  one  dollar  per  year  for  the  use  of  one  11- 
acre  playfield  on  a  year-to-year  lease.  Under  an  in- 
formal agreement,  nothing  was  paid  for  the  use  of  2 
other  tracts  of  10  and  2  acres,  respectively.  A  fourth 
tract  amounting  to  6  acres  was  obtained  on  a  year-to- 
year  lease  for  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  of  taxes. 
Seven  other  cities  paid  the  amount  of  the  taxes  or  less 
for  some  of  the  privately  owned  properties  they  were 
using. 

Two  replies  did  not  state  whether  the  owners  re- 
ceived compensation.  A  nominal  rental  was  jiaid  in 
the  other  instances. 

Agreements  relating  to  the  use  of  the  property  were 
both  formal  and  informal. 
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Only  four  of  the  cities  replied  that  land  used  for 
private  golf  clubs,  tennis  clubs,  or  other  group-recrea- 
tional purposes  was  favored  by  lowered  assessments. 
Several  respondents  indicated  that  any  discrimination 
in  assessments  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  the  use  of 
land  for  golf  clubs,  etc.,  would  be  contrary  to  the  State 
law.  One  manager  reported  that  instead  of  lowering 
the  assessment,  an  amusement  license  fee  was  charged 
for  such  projects.  Other  managers  reported  that  it 
was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  city  never  to  reduce  assess- 
ments or  to  waive  taxes  under  any  condition  or  for 
anj'  purpose. 

The  four  cities  gi-anting  these  subsidies  reported  that 
assessments  would  be  restored  if  the  property  were 
converted  to  other  uses. 

Some  of  the  cities  reported  that  they  had  refused  to 
grant  such  exemptions  in  spite  of  numerous  requests. 
Others  stated  that  they  had  not  received  any  requests 
of  this  nature. 

Real  Estate  Assessment 

The  importance  of  assessment  in  any  consideration 
of  the  real-estate  tax  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The 
equity  of  the  tax  can  never  be  greater  than  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  assessment  procedure.  Unfortunately, 
this  procedure  has  been  shockingly  inefficient  and  un- 
just. In  most  jurisdictions,  there  has  been  a  wide 
disparity  between  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  variations  in  the  propor- 
tion of  assessed  to  full  value  as  among  different  tax- 
payers are  almost  unbelievable. 

Existing  assessment  data  are  verj'  inadequate.  Esti- 
mates as  to  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to  actual 
value  are  based  on  a  few  sampling  processes.  In  only 
a  few  States  is  there  anything  approaching  a  logical 
classification  of  property  for  assessment  purposes. 
Separate  assessment  statistics  for  land  and  improve- 
ments are  not  available  in  most  localities.  Exempt 
property  is  either  assessed  at  very  infrequent  intervals 
or  not  assessed  at  all. 

Ratio  of  Assessed  to  Actual  Values 

The  most  acid  test  of  assessment  efficiency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  average  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment to  the  market  value  of  property  and  the  devia- 
tions from  such  an  average.  In  43  of  the  States,  the 
law  provides  that  assessments  be  at  full  or  true  value. 
This  is  assumed  by  the  administrators  and  courts  and 
by  public  opinion  generally  to  mean  the  market  value 
of  the  property. 

In  a  recent  study  of  The  As^ietsyiunt  of  Real  Prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  by  Joseph  D.  Silvei'lierz," 
an  investigation  was  made  of  the  available  sources  of 
information  on  this  point  to  determine  for  the  various 


States  the  average  assessment  ratio,  the  average  devia- 
tion from  such  assessment  ratio,  and  the  coefficient  of 
dispersion.^' 

The  following  data  under  State  headings  are  taken 
from  this  study  and  indicate  the  low  level  of  assessment 
efficiency  existing  throughout  the  country.  A  number 
of  sampling  studies  comparing  assessed  values  with 
actual  sales  records  on  expert  appraisals  have  been 
made  in  various  States  duruig  recent  years.  These 
samples  form  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  Silverherz  study.  Many  of  the  studies  relate  only 
to  rural  regions.  This  explains  why  urban  data  are 
not  given  in  every  instance. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  are  so  startling  that  it 
seems  worthwhile  to  devote  some  space  to  recording 
some  of  the  more  outstanding  findings  for  a  number  of 
States. 

Findings  by  .States 

Arizona. — A  mimber  of  the  State  tax  commission  made  the 
fullowiug  statemeut  with  reference  to  a  State  survey  in  1929: 
"We  have  found  lands  that  have  sold  for  $750  to  $1,000  per 
acre  assessed  at  $135,  homes  that  have  cost  from  $20,C0O  to 
$30,000  carried  on  the  assessment  rolls  at  $3,000  or  $4,000. 
There  will  also  be  quite  a  pick  up  on  property  that  has  never 
been  on  the  assessment  rolls  at  aU.  For  instance  in  one  small 
town  in  JIaricopa  County,  the  records  showed  58  pieces  of  im- 
provements assessed,  while  our  tield  men  actually  measured 
up  101." 

Arkansas. — Assessment  ratios  were  found  to  vary  from  5 
percent  to  over  100  percent  in  a  study  relating  to  the  period 
1921-25. 

California. — Assessment  ratios  ranged  from  less  tlian  5  per- 
cent to  well  over  110  percent  in  1928.  The  coefficient  of  disper- 
sion was  27.58  percent. 

Colorado. — Assessment  ratios  were  found  to  range  from  14.6 
percent  to  531.6  percent  in  the  case  of  rural  properties,  and 
from  16.9  percent  to  232.9  percent  in  the  case  of  urban  proper- 
ties in  1926.  Coefficients  of  dispersion  were  36.06  for  rural  and 
39.31  for  urban  properties. 

Connecticut. — Rural  assessment  ratios  ranged  from  less  than 
20  percent  to  over  103  percent  in  1030.  Farms  estimated  at 
less  than  $5,000  were  assessed  at  almost  80  i)ercent  of  their 
true  value,  whereas  those  worth  over  $50,000  were  assessed  at 
an  average  of  less  thau  40  percent. 

Delaware.- — The  assessment  ratio  was  higher  and  regressivity 
less  pronounced  in  Wilmington  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  following  table  indicates  that  pronounced  inequalities  exist 
throughout  the  entire  State,  however. 


"Published  by  the  New  York  State  Tax  Commission,  1936. 


^'  In  order  to  compare  the  average  deviation  of  one  set  of  assess- 
ments with  another,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  each  of  them  by  their 
respective  average  assessment  ratios.  This  conversion  to  a  100-percent 
as-sessment  ratio  basis  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
fairness  of  an  assessment  because  the  grading  of  any  assessment  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  average  deviation  but  also  on  the  average 
assessment  ratio.  For  example,  a  10-percent  average  deviation  from 
an  average  ratio  of  100  percent  would  be  a  good  assessment ;  while  an 
average  deviation  of  10  percent  from  a  20percent  average  ratio  would 
be  a  very  poor  assessment.  For  every  dollar  of  inequality  would  be 
multiplied  by  a  tax  rate  five  times  higher  in  the  second  case  than  in  the 
first.  The  measure  which  takes  both  average  assessment  ratio  and 
average  deviation  from  this  ratio  into  account  is  termed  the  "coeinoient 
of  dispersion."  In  the  case  we  have  been  considering  it  is  approxi- 
mately 14  percent. 
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Table  10. — Relation  of  value  of  yroperty  to  assessment  ratio  in 
Delaware,  1927  '■ 


Average  assessment  ratio 

Value  of  property 

Wil- 
ming- 
ton 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Town 

Farm 

Town 

Farm 

Town 

Farm 

$0-$999                  .    . 

96.1 
77.0 
66.5 
61.9 
63.3 
63.5 
63.7 
65.4 
68.4 
67.2 
60.7 
73.2 
65.0 
67.6 
61.6 
60.3 
!61.4 

81.9 
72.1 
77.9 
74.2 
67.5 
65.7 
64.4 
69.9 
55.5 
'70.3 

39. 3 
89.9 
55.0 

102.7 
84.1 
88.8 
71.6 
76.6 
67.9 
95.5 
96.9 

'70.0 

91.4 
85.4 
81.8 
69.8 
69.8 
67.5 
68.1 
'65.2 

101.5 
95.2 

78.6 
86.4 

108.0 

$1,000-$1,999 

107.6 

$2,000-$2,999 

100.6        72.8 

95.1 

$3,000-$3,999 

96.1 
91.8 
69.8 
73.9 
77.1 
•85.8 

58.5 

66.3 

"62.0 

78.5 

$4,00O-$4,999 

86.5 

$5,00O-$5.999 

85.1 

$6,000-$6,999     

•72.5 

$7,0Oa-$7,999 

$S,000-$S,999 

$9.000-$9,999  

$10,000-$10,999 

$n,000-$ll,999 

$12,0OO-$12,999 

$13,000-.$13,999 

$14,00O-$U,999 

$16,000-$15,999 

Over  $15,999 

'  Source:  M.  M.  Daugherty,  The  Assessment  and  Equalisation  of  Real  Property  in 
Delaware,  Delaware  Agricultural  Erperiment  Station  Bulletin  159,  December  1928. 
•  Average  applies  to  all  properties  over  value  of  preceding  class. 

Florida. — In  a  sample  taken  in  1923-24  consisting  of  807  repre- 
sentative properties  (528  urban  and  279  rural),  it  was  found 
that  assessment  ratio  was  less  than  30  percent  of  the  value  for 
over  three-fourths  of  tlie  properties,  but  that  a  few  were  assessed 
at  over  100  percent.  The  coefficients  of  dispersion  were  68.92 
urban  and  69.60  rural.  Urban  properties  worth  less  than  $2,000 
were  assessed  at  an  average  of  27  percent  and  those  over  $10,000 
at  14  percent.  The  least  valuable  rural  properties  were  assessed 
at  27  percent  and  the  most  valuable  at  7  percent. 

Illinois. — Rural  assessment  ratios  ranged  from  less  than  5 
percent  to  over  100  percent  in  1927.  Urban  properties  of  less 
than  $10,000  were  assessed  at  an  average  of  44. G,  while  properties 
worth  $20,000  and  over  were  assessed  at  only  2.j  percent. 

Kansas. — One  of  the  most  thorough  tests  for  regressivity 
which  has  ever  been  made  was  conducted  in  Kansas.  It  was 
based  on  20,000  cases  and  covered  the  period  1913-22.  It  "re- 
sulted in  a  finding  of  a  definite,  regular,  and  pronounced  tendency 
for  the  assessment  ratio  to  vary  inversely  with  the  value  of  the 
property.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  farms,  properties  worth 
$1,222  on  the  average  were  assessed  at  a  ratio  of  85.7  percent : 
those  worth  $5,5SS  on  the  average  at  70  percent ;  those  worth 
$16956  on  the  average  at  58.7  percent.  Similarly  in  the  case 
of  the  urban  properties  the  least  valuable  group  were  assessed 
at  97  percent ;  the  most  valuable  at  69.1  percent." 

Louisiana. — In  a  thorough  test  of  regressivity  (1925-30> 
based  on  a  sample  of  8,002  properties,  it  was  found  that  urban 
properties  worth  less  than  $50  were  assessed  at  an  average  of 
176.9  percent ;  those  worth  from  $501  to  $1,000  at  74.0  percent : 
from  $4,501  to  $5,000  at  46.5  percent;  from  $9,001  to  $9,500  at 
40.7  percent;  from  $14,501  to  $15,000  at  22.4  percent.  Rural 
properties  worth  less  than  $50  were  assessed  at  an  average  of 
180.8  percent;  those  over  $15,000  at  47.2  percent. 

Maine. — The  assessment  of  apple  farms  (1924-30)  ranged  from 
less  than  30  percent  to  more  than  70  percent  of  the  true  value ; 
blueberry  farms,  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  100  percent ; 
dairy  farms,  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  70  percent :  potato 
farms  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  70  percent;  poultry 
farms,  less  than  20  percent  to  more  than  70  percent.     It  was, 


moreover,  found  that  properties  worth  less  than  $5,000  were 
proportionally  assessed  on  the  average  at  appro.ximately  twice 
as  much  as  those  worth  over  $45,000. 

Murtiliuid. — Assessment  ratios  in  Maryland  ranged  from  less 
than  20  percent  to  over  200  percent  (1925-2()).  The  coefficient 
of  dispersion  was  34.9  percent  for  rural  properties  aud  37.7  per- 
cent for  urban  properties.  It  was  found  that  farm  properties 
worth  less  than  $1,000  were  assessed  at  an  average  of  over  90 
percent,  whereas  those  worth  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  were  assessed 
at  75  percent  and  those  worth  over  $5,000  at  less  than  60  percent. 
Town  properties  worth  less  than  $1,000  were  assessed  at  an 
average  of  76.2  percent,  those  from  $1,00L)  to  $5,000  at  61.2  per- 
cent, and  those  over  $5,000  at  54.5  percent. 

Massachusetts. — Rural  assessment  ratios  range  from  under 
20  percent  to  over  100  percent  in  1923.  "On  the  average,  in  the 
year  and  towns  selected  for  the  test,  if  one  had  at  random  chosen 
two  farm  properties  worth  $25,000,  he  would  have  found  that 
instead  of  Ijoth  properties  being  assessed  at  the  'full  fair  cash 
value'  required  by  the  law  of  Mas.sachusetts,  one  was  assessed  at 
$14,400  and  the  other  at  $12,600.  This  is  equivalent  to  one 
assessment  at  $2S,0Ol.)  and  the  other  at  $22,000  on  a  100  percent 
basis.  Moreover,  he  would  have  found,  had  he  looked  further, 
some  properties  worth  $25,000  assessed  at  $10,000,  while  others 
worth  no  more  were  assessed  at  $20,000.  He  might  even  have 
found  some  properties  worth  this  sum  assessed  at  $2,500  and 
others  at  $25,000." 

^tis.■iouri. — Assessment  ratios  varied  from  under  10  percent  to 
well  over  120  percent,  in  the  case  of  both  urban  and  rural  prop- 
erty in  1929.  Coefficients  of  dispersion  were  34  percent  for  rural 
and  35  jjercent  for  urban  properties.  Properties  worth  less  than 
$1,000  were  assessed  at  an  average  ratio  of  1(K).4  percent ;  those 
worth  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  at  73.3  percent;  while  those 
worth  between  $9.0(K)  and  $10,000  were  assessed  at  63.1  percent. 

Nen^  Jerscii. — A  test  of  assessment  inequality  made  in  1931 
based  on  a  sample  of  805  expert  appraisals  in  10  different 
counties  and  8  municipalities  showed  that  the  average  ratio 
of  the  assessed  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  was  37.4 
percent  with  a  coefficient  of  dispersion  of  43.9  percent ;  the 
building  ratio  was  55.5  percent  with  a  coefficient  of  dispersion 
of  30.4  percent. 

Analysis  of  farm  appraisals  showed  the  following  results : 
"Wide  variations  were  found  to  exist  as  amongst  the  average 
assessment  ratios  of  these  16  counties.  The  extremes  were 
Atlantic  County  with  an  average  ratio  of  26  percent  and  Mercer 
County  with  an  average  ratio  of  54  percent.  Moreover,  there 
were  many  outstanding  examples  of  inequality  within  the 
counties   as   amongst   individual   properties. 

"For  example,  one  farm  in  Burlington  County  was  appraised 
at  $35,000  and  assessed  at  $8,900.  or  25  percent;  another  farm 
ill  this  county  was  appraised  at  $8,500  and  assessed  at  $6,400, 
or  75  percent.  In  Gloucester  County,  two  ijroperties  in  one 
district  had  a  combined  value  of  $20,000  and  a  combined  asses.?- 
ment  of  $0,000.  or  30  percent,  while  a  farm  in  another  district, 
appraised  at  $15,000  was  assessed  at  $11,000,  or  73  percent. 
In  Monmouth  County,  one  property  was  appraised  at  $16,000 
and  as.sessed  at  $3,000,  or  19  percent,  while  another  was  ap- 
praised at  $15,000  and  assessed  at  $9,500,  or  63  percent." 

Xeir  York: — Inequality  and  regressivity  are  pronounced  in 
the  rural  areas  and  are  probably  very  prevalent  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Considerable  improvement  is  shown  in  the  larger  cities 
but  a  ratio  test  of  asses.<ments  in  1926  in  New  York  City,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  better  asses.sed  cities  of 
the  State,  shows  variations  of  from  less  than  35  percent  to  over 
120  percent.  Most  of  the  properties  are  assessed  at  from  50 
percent  to  95  percent  of  true  value. 
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Ohio. — Rural  ratios  were  found  to  range  from  less  than  20 
percent  to  over  171  percent  in  1925. 

Oregon. — Urban  properties  (sample  1921-2C)  worth  less  than 
$500  were  assessed  at  more  than  70  percent;  those  over  $4,900 
at  less  than  50  percent. 

Pcnnsijliania. — The  analysis  of  the  six  counties  studied,  if 
they  may  be  considered  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  State,  should 
force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  making 
assessments  has  failed  utterly  In  accomplishing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  set  up.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  secure 
assessments  at  the  full  value  which  the  law  requires  but  it  also 
appears  impo.ssible  to  get  assessments  made  at  any  uniform 
rate  either  throughout   a   township,   town,   or   county.'^ 

Teiiiieggee. — Assessment  ratios  ranged  from  less  than  10  per- 
cent to  over  100  percent  in  1929.  The  coefficient  of  dispersion 
was  35  percent. 

TeaJos.— Assessment  ratios  ranged  from  less  than  10  percent 
to  over  100  percent  in  the  case  of  both  urban  and  rural  prop- 
erties in  1932.  Coefficients  of  dispersiun  amounted  to  18  per- 
cent for  rural  and  49  percent  for  urlian  properties.  Rural 
properties  assessed  at  a  ratio  of  less  than  10  percent  were 
worth  ?10.192.20  on  the  average;  those  assessed  at  from  41  to 
50  percent  were  worth  $2,545.73  on  the  average,  aiul  those 
assesesd  at  over  100  percent,  $1,132.52. 

Vermont. — It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  which  the 
commisssion  has  had  occasion  to  verify  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances that  little,  if  any,  property  in  Vermont  is  appraised 
at  its  just  value  in  money.  The  few  instances  of  full  value 
appraisals  which  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commissioner  have  arisen  either  through  error  or  prejudice. 
Some  listers,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  law,  have  set  up  a 
local  standard  of  real  estate  valuations  based  upon  a  percentage 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  fair  or  market  value.  Complete 
facts  are  not  available  but  from  statements  of  listers  and  from 
actual  observations  and  comparisons  made  by  the  commissioner 
it  would  appear  that  the  range  of  valuation  in  the  appraisal 
of  real  estate  in  Vermont  ranges  from  30  percent  to  80  percent 
of  actual  values.  From  such  so-called  standards  individual 
cases  range  as  low  as  25  percent  and  as  high  as  90  percent 
of  the  just  value  provided  by  statute.  Quotation  from  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Commis.'iioner  of  'Taxe.i  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  ending  June  30,  1928. 

^Scst  Vinjinia. — Assessment  ratios  ranged  from  2.22  percent 
to  596.60  percent  in  the  case  of  farms ;  from  0.55  percent  to 
955  percent  in  the  case  of  tracts :  and  from  2.78  ijereent  to 
1,500  percent  in  the  case  of  lots  (sample  1928-30).  The  co- 
efficient of  dispersion  was  79.09  for  tracts ;  59.40  for  urban 
properties  and  52.33  jiercent  for  rural  proi)erties.  Farm  prop- 
erties worth  less  than  $200  were  assessed  at  an  average  ratio 
of  273.08  percent;  those  worth  from  $400  to  $500  at  a  ratio 
of  88.06  percent ;  those  from  $l,l(Xi  to  $1,299  at  72.83  percent ; 
and  those  from  $4,500  to  $5,499  at  60.21  percent.  Urban  prop- 
erties worth  less  than  $200  were  assessed  at  an  average  ratio 
of  102.40  percent  and  those  worth  $10,000  and  more  at  .')4.16 
percent. 

Wisconsin. — The  average  assessment  ratio  in  1927  was  92.43 
percent  for  rural  properties ;  83.05  percent  for  village  proi>- 
erties;  and  72.48  percent  for  city  properties.  The  average 
coefficients  of  dispersion  were  16.35  percent  rural,  18.91  percent 
village,  and  25.12  cities.  "With  respect  to  regressivity,  the 
test  met  with  slightly  better  results  than  when  applied  in  most 
States,  but  these  results  were  still  unsatisfactory." 


'•F.  P.  Weaver,  Uural  Taxation  in  Pennsyhania,  1926. 


The  above  data  indicate  that  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  is  a  very  imperfect  perform- 
ance. It  is  true  tliat  they  are  based  on  samples  and  are 
incomplete.  The  validity  of  the  results  is  attested, 
however,  by  the  remarkable  similai'itj'  of  findings. 
Some  States  show  much  worse  records  than  others,  but 
a  high  degree  of  variation  and  regressivity  is  found 
in  all.  Tiie  bulk  of  the  valuations  are  also  generally 
found  far  below  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 

From  such  sketchy  information  as  is  available  for 
the  States  not  enumerated  above,  it  appears  that  equally 
bad  assessment  conditions  are  also  to  be  found  in  them. 

Classification  of  Property 

Keal  property  is  classified  in  various  ways  for  assess- 
ment purposes  in  the  different  States.  Some  officials 
seemingly  find  it  more  important  to  know  how  valua- 
tions differ  as  among  different  counties,  while  others 
are  interested  in  comparisons  between  urban  and  rural 
valuations,  and  still  others  in  variations  among  dif- 
ferent tj'pes  of  land  classifications,  e.  g.,  agricultural, 
mining,  residential,  etc. 

The  Wisconsin  classification  ai:)pears  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  logical.  Assessment  totals  for  cities, 
villages,  towns,  and  the  entire  State  are  compiled  for 
each  of  the  following  classifications:  Residential,  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing,  and  agricultural.  In  addition, 
statistics  are  available  for  marsh,  cut-over,  and  waste 
land,  and  for  timber  land.  Each  of  the  above  classi- 
fications is  further  broken  down  as  between  land  and 
imj^rovements.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  New  York 
State,  separate  land  and  improvement  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  following  classes  of  real  estate:  Residen- 
tial, mercantile,  manufacturing,  vacant  lots,  railroad 
and  public  utilities,  agricultural,  mining,  and  forest. 

The  meager  classifications  employed  in  some  of  the 
other  States  may  be  observed  in  the  table  on  page  294. 

Land  and  Improvement  Statistics 

Thirty-seven  States  classify  land  and  improvements 
separately  to  some  extent  for  assessment  purposes. 
Some  official  reports  contain  separate  statistics  for  each 
county  and  also,  in  some  instances,  for  towns  and  cities. 
Others  give  only  the  figures  for  total  land  and  total 
improvements  in  the  entire  State.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  consider  the  totals  given  in  this  table  as 
representing  in  every  case  the  total  value  of  land 
and  improvements  in  a  particular  State.  The  statistics 
in  some  instances  refer  to  a  portion  only  of  the  real- 
estate  total. 

The  following  table  presents  the  statistics  covering 
land  and  improvement  values  as  they  are  given  in  the 
tax  reports  of  the  States  which  record  separate  assess- 
ment figures  for  the  two  elements  of  real  estate.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  statistics  of  the 
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TiBLE  11. — Proporlion  of  land  and  improvement  values 


State  and  source 


Arizona,  12th  biennial  report  of  State  tax  com- 
mission, Dec.  31,  1934. 


California,  report  of  board  of  equalization, 
1933-34. 

Colorado,  23d  annual  report  of  Colorado  Ta-x 
Commission,  1934. 

Idaho,  proceedings  of  the  State  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. 

Illinois,  15th  annual  report  of  tax  commission... 


Kansas,  14th  biennial  report  of  tax  commission. 


Kentucliy,  16th  annual  report  of  State  tax  com- 
mission. 
Louisiana,  19th  annual  report  of  tax  commission.. 

'  Maine,  report  of  bureau  of  taxation,  1933  and 
1934. 
Massachusetts,  annual  report  of  commissioner  of 

corporations  and   taxation,  1934. 
Minnesota,  report  of  tax  commission 


Montana,  6th  biennial  report  of  State  board  of 
equalization,  July  :,  1932,  to  June  30,  1934. 

New  Jersey,  4th  annual  report  of  State  tax  de- 
partment, June  30, 1935. 

New  York,  report  of  State  tax  commission 


Oklahoma,  report  of  tax  commission,  Nov.  1, 1934_ 

Rhode  Island,  fifteenth  report  of  board  of  tax 
commissioners,  1933-34. 

South  Dakota,  annual  report  of  division  of  taxa- 
tion, 1934-35. 


Utah,  second  biennial  report  of  State  tax  com- 
mission, 1933-34. 

Virginia,  report  of  department  of  taxation,  June 
30.  1934. 


Washington,  fifth  biennial  report  of  tax  com- 
mission, Sept.  30,  1934 


Year 


1934 
1934 
1933 

1933 

1934 

1934 
1935 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1934 


1934 
1934 
1935 


1934 
1934 


1934 


Classification 


City  and  town  lots 

Irrigated 

Dry  farming 

Grazing __. 

Railroad  land  grants-.. 

Inside  municipalities _ 

Outside  municipalities 

Town  and  city  lots. 

Farm 

Outside  cities 

Business  lots 

Residence  lots 

Town  and  city  lots: 

Unimproved 

Improved  (land  only) 

Unimproved  lands _. 

Improved  (land  only).. 

Platted  tracts  outside  cities 

Unplatted  tracts  in  cities  and  city  lots.. 

Farm 

Town  lots _ 


City  lots 

Country  lots. 
Total 


Heal  estate  subject  to  local  assessment.. 


Platted  (urban) 

Unplatted  (rural)... 
City  and  town  lots.. 
Other  land 

Total  for  State 


New  York  State  (including  greater  New  York) . . 

Greater  New  York. _.. 

Separate  land  and  improvement  figures  for  11 
counties  (Erie,  Essex,  Genesee,  Greene, 
Monroe,  Onondaga,  Saratoga,  Schoharie, 
Steuben,  Ulster,  Washington) : 

Residential 

Mercantile 

Manufacturing 

Vacant  lots 

Railroad  and  public  utilities 

.\gricultural 

Mining.- 

Forest 

Town  lots 

Other  lands 

Total 


City  and  town  lots 

Outlets  within  corporate  limits 

Agricultural  lands  within  corporate  limits.. 
Agricultural  lands  outside  corporate  limits. 
Mineral  lands 


Town  or  city  lots 

Agricultural  or  grazing. 

Cities 

Other  land  and  timber. 

Town  lots 

Mineral  lands 

City  and  town  lots 

Other  land 


Land  value 


$30, 965, 876 

22,  705, 339 

5,  342, 233 

7,  289,  754 
2,013.121 

1,  733. 679.  632 
1,051,472,370 
137,497,209 
227,  701. 837 
139,097,813 
11,  722,  508 
12, 732, 410 

55. 693,  405 
287,  830.  570 

77,  637, 826 
829, 176,  337 

8,  268.  894 
171,486,307 

1,040,691,494 
190,  654, 170 

220,  99S.  341 

5, 850. 149 

187, 263. 445 

2, 052, 199,  858 

513.829,936 

1,  227,  778,  552 

60,  052, 498 

341,881,044 
1,  899,  777, 130 

10,935,955,655 
7,  659. 200, 156 


Improvement 
value 


399, 346, 

265,888. 

43,  059, 

73,380, 

70,664. 

70, 918, 

2,  031, 

2,950, 

146,  247, 

358,885, 

300,866, 


839 
885 
973 
993 
470 
430 
529 
086 
600 
474 
473 


44,  092, 403 
1,071,134 


3,090,776 


568, 907, 574 
6, 206, 965 


'  Agricultural  implements  and  farm  improvements  exempt  to  value  of  $500  for  each  taxpayer. 


69,091,094 

75, 576.  828 

283, 765, 808 

246, 525, 451 

19,  272,  575 

5,  945, 739 

169,  824.  944 

232,761,500 

*  Residential. 


$61, 093, 451 

6,  553, 905 

1,  ISO,  272 

2, 037,  752 

12,  665 

1, 507, 347, 194 

356,  304,  571 

253,  343,  640 

63, 185,  220 

14,  581, 446 

17,298,379 

25, 054, 704 

551,  690,  507 

231, 136,  740 

14,  354,  935 
368,581,497 
131,  753,  769 
434,  226,  509 

326,  882,  571 
>  59,  875,  917 
318,053,188 

3, 846, 374,  747 

1,069,552,370 
340, 193,  287 
149,  599, 628 
196,  538,  720 

3,121,081,603 

14,661,869,049 
8,990,571,043 


960, 496, 056 
286, 962, 880 
169, 169, 912 


Total 


Percentage 

land  is  of 

total 


238, 801, 718 

85, 005, 353 

3, 178,  246 


210, 706, 945 

47,  739,  622 

652,177,211 

'  64, 019, 238 
'  32, 812, 340 

i  2, 109, 767 
'402,912 

'1,377,922 

'  12, 150.  69 
'57,991,099 

'1,022,511 
'166,406 

'4,721,110 
108, 424, 400 

24, 704, 941 
389,896,219 
168, 039, 693 

50, 727, 096 

6, 898, 038 

230,421,946 

59,  578,  424 


$92, 059,  327 

29,  259,  244 

6,  492,  505 

9,  327.  506 

2, 025.  766 

3,  241, 026, 826 

1,407,776,941 

390,840,849 

290,  887. 057 

153,  679,  259 

29, 020, 887 

37,  787, 114 

895, 214, 482 

1, 137, 950, 903 

22,  623, 829 

540, 067, 804 

1,172,445,263 

624, 880,  679 

547,  880, 912 
65,  726, 096 
505, 316, 633 

5,898,574,605 

1. 583,  382,  306 

1, 567, 971, 839 

209,652,126 

538, 419, 764 

5, 020, 858, 733 

26,597,824,704 
16, 649, 771, 199 


1,359,842,895 
552, 851, 765 
212,229,885 


309, 466, 188 

155, 923, 783 

5, 209,  775 


356, 954, 545 
406, 624, 996 
953,063,684 

140, 923,  981 


4, 480, 848. 69 


627.921,184 


11.094,481 


177.515,494 
100.281,769 
673.662,027 
414, 565, 144 
69, 999, 671 
12, 843, 777 
400,  246, 890 
292, 339, 924 


'  Business. 
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state  and  source 

Year 

Cla-ssiflcation 

Land  value 

Improvement 
value 

Total 

Percentage 

land  is  of 

total 

Wisconsin,  report  of  tai  commission,  1934 

1933 
1934 

.Agricultural 

Marsh,  cut-over  or  waste     _          -.         _  .  .. 

$683,  412, 105 

110,443,116 

468, 076, 445 

249,763,409 

61,224,773 

40,117,528 

$328,367,770 

3,148,089 

1,016,721,161 

345,727,472 

214,304,894 

1,077,431 

$991,809,875 
113,591,205 
1,484,797,606 
595,490,881 
295,629,667 
41,194,959 

66.9 
97.2 

Residential 

31.5 

Mercantile 

Maniifftpt.nring 

41.9 
17.3 

Timber 

97.4 

Total: 
Cities 

655,606,580 
65,  369, 164 
862,091,632 

1,324,053,932 

172,  596. 292 
442, 096,  593 

1,979,660,512 

237, 965, 456 

1,304,788,225 

33.1 

ViUages 

Towns 

27.5 
66.1 

Total  - 

1,583,067,376 
14,  620, 018 
66,162,032 

1,939,346,817 
37,888,107 
15,032,546 

3, 522, 414, 193 
52,508,125 
81,194,578 

44.8 

Wyoming,  eighth  biennial  report  ot  State  board 
of  equalization,  1933-34. 

Town  lots ._ 

27.8 

Other  land 

81.5 

various  States  comparable.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  undertaking. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  stands  out  most  clearly 
from  the  statistics  collected  is  that  land  values  show  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  total  real  estate  values 
in  rural  than  in  urban  communities.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  value  of  improvements 
on  farm-land  merges  with  the  land  value  much  more 
inextricably  than  in  the  case  of  urban  real  estate. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  efficiency  of 
assessors  and  assessment  technique  vary  markedly  in 
the  different  States.  Disregarding  such  discrepancies 
in  the  data,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  land  amounts 
to  from  70  to  90  percent  of  agricultural  real  estate  and 
from  30  to  50  percent  of  city  realty. 

Accurate  statistics  concerning  land  and  improvement 
values  are  fundamental  to  a  consideration  of  taxing 
real  estate  and  are  also  highly  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  determining  the  blighted  areas  of  a  city. 
When  improvement  values  are  less  than  land  values  in 
a  congested  central  portion  of  a  city,  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  blight  exists. 

For  example,  imjjrovement  values  exceed  land  values 
in  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  census  tracts  of 
Boston.  Tlie  ratio  for  the  entire  city  is  rouglily  one  to 
one.  Seventeen  of  the  twenty-six  tracts  in  which  im- 
provement values  are  less  than  land  values  appear  to 
have  all  the  major  characteristics  of  blight. 

The  existing  discrepancy  between  building  and  land 
values  in  the  case  of  the  old-law  tenements  of  New 
York  is  disclosed  by  a  recent  W.  P.  A.  survey,  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Fairchild,  of  25,815  old-law 
tenements  in  New  York  City.  The  location  of  these 
tenements  corresponds  closely  to  the  areas  which 
have  been  characterized  as  blighted  in  city  surveys. 
The  land  on  which  these  tenements  stand  was  assessed 
at  $508,163,800  in  1936.  Tlie  buildings  themselves  were 
assessed  at  $ii.J9,Li09,000.     Improvement  values  outrun 


land  values  in  most  cities,  as  can  be  seen  from  table  11. 
They  are  approximately  equal  in  Manhattan.  The  land 
on  which  these  old-law  tenements  stand,  however,  is 
assessed  at  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the 
buildings. 

Exemption  Statistics 

The  paucity  of  assessment  statistics  concerning  ex- 
empt property  may  be  observed  from  tables  8  and  9. 
Such  property  is  frequently  not  assessed  at  all,  or  if 
assessments  are  made,  they  are  carried  out  infrequently 
and  casually.  It  seems  liighly  desirable  that  at  stated 
periods,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  as  frequent  as 
in  the  case  of  taxable  property,  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  all  exempt  real  estate — both  gOA^ern- 
mental  and  otherwise. 

Assessment  Administration 

Defects  in  the  assessment  data  are  due  to  four  major 
v.-eaknesses  in  administration:  inefficient  persomiel,  un- 
dersized assessing  areas,  failure  to  adopt  scientific 
methods,  and  lack  of  adequate  appraisal  tools. 

Personnel  and  Size  of  Assessment  Units 

The  equitable  assessment  of  real  estate  demands  not 
only  scrupulous  integrity,  but  also  a  high  degree  of 
technical  efficiency.  Such  efficiency  cannot  reasonably 
be  looked  for  on  the  part  of  an  official  engaged  in 
assessing  for  only  a  few  weeks  of  the  year.  Nor  can 
the  electorate  be  wisely  trusted  to  choose  an  official 
with  the  proper  technical  qualifications.  Yet  most  of 
the  assessment  units  are  too  small  to  justify  the  full- 
time  activit}'  of  the  assessor,  and  most  of  the  officials 
are  still  selected  according  to  their  abilities  as  vote 
getters  rather  than  their  efficiency  in  appraising 
property. 

Assessors  are  elected  in  40  of  the  States.  In  6  of 
these,  the  assessors  of  certain  towns  or  cities  are  ap- 
pointed. The  assessor's  term  of  office  is  limited  to 
1  or  2  vears  in  17  States.     He  mav.  however,  be  re- 
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Table  \2.—  Prtvalenve  of  small  assesK>iicKt   iiiiitx 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut., 
Delaware 


Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa... - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  - 
North  Dakota 


Ohio.. — 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
Bouth  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgiria 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total.. 


.Assessment  unit 


County — -. 

..-.do.i.. 

-...do 

....do.i -. 

....do — 

Townor  city-. 

County    (plus    Wilmington    and    10 
districts). 

County 

do 


Number 
of  units 
in  State 


....do 

....do 

....do.!.... 

Town  or  city 

County 

....do -. 

Parish 

Town - 

County' 

Town  and  city.. .. 

....do 

....do 

County - 

County  or  town 

County 

County  and  precinct 

County 

Town  and  city 

do 

Coimty 

Town  and  city 

County 

Township. 

City  and  village 

County 

do 

do.. 

Town,  ward,  and  borough.. 

Town  and  city 

Tax  district 

Town  and  city 

County — — 

County  and  city 

County 

Town.. 

County  and  city 

County' — 

do - — 

Township  and  city 

County 


67 
14 
75 
57 
62 
169 
14 

67 
159 

44 
102 

92 

1,600 

105 

120 

64 
498 

23 

355 

1.268 

1,973 

82 
114 

56 

93 

17 
224 
235 

31 
932 
100 
1,470 
333 

88 

77 

36 
1,574 

39 


1,172 

95 

254 

29 

240 

100 

39 

55 

1,280 

23 


15, 716+ 


i  Some  cities  have  separate  assessors. 

'  Township  assessors  only  in  townships  of  over  5,000  population. 

>  Except  Baltimore  and  certain  other  cities  and  towns. 

*  Township  assessors  in  two  counties. 

elected  to  succeed  himself.  In  only  1  state  is  the  term 
longer  than  4  years.  Georgia  has  a  6-year  term.  The 
length  of  term  varies  in  several  States. 

Some  idea  of  the  existing  prevalence  of  small  as- 
sessment units  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
table.  The  data  for  the  first  column  were  obtained 
from  the  table  on  Taxation  of  Real  Property  in  the 
1936  edition  of  Tax  Systems  of  the  World.  Data  on 
the  number  of  units  in  each  classification  were  obtained 
from  the  study  of  Eealty  Tax  Delinquency  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  small  unit  justifying  only  a  part-time  official, 
the  practise  of  electing  assessors,  and  the  short  terms 
of  office  are  fundamental  obstacles  to  the  securing  of 
efficient  assessment  officials. 

Efficiency  of  procedure  is  further  impeded  by  the 
lack  of  adecfuate  assessment  tools  and  by  the  failure 
to  develop  appropriate  methods  of  assessment  or  to 
utilize  those  developed  by  more  progressive  officials. 

Every  assessor's  office  should  be  supplied  with  tax 
maps.  Where  possible,  these  should  be  made  by  aerial 
photography.  There  should  be  well-devised  forms  for 
the  recording  of  individual  property  appraisals.  An 
assessor  could  easily  obtain  samples  of  forms  used  by 
assessors  in  other  cities.  Some  of  the  more  up-to-date 
assessment  offices  have  labor  saving  machines  for  the 
recording  of  assessment  data.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, obsolete  and  time  consuming  methods  of  record 
keeping  are  emplojed. 

No  less  important  than  the  tools  "are  the  assessment 
techniques  whicli  are  employed.  Notable  progi-ess  in 
developing  scientific  appraisals  has  been  made  by  a 
few  of  the  more  outstanding  assessment  officials. 

The  Unit  Rule 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  the  development  of  the  unit  rule  in 
the  valuation  of  land.  A  strip  of  land  one  foot  wide 
and  of  ordinary  lot  depth  (usually  100  feet)  is  consid- 
ered the  standard  physical  unit.  Front-foot  values 
based  on  sales  and  other  data  are  assigned  the  various 
city  blocks.  The  front  half  of  the  strip  is  considered 
more  valuable  than  the  remainder  and  is  usually  valued 
at  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Adjustments  for  lots  of 
greater  or  less  than  standard  depth  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  depth  table  which  has  been  constructed  for 
such  a  purpose.  Certain  adaptations  of  the  formula 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  corner  lots.  The  use 
of  such  tables  removes  much  of  the  guesswork  from 
the  assessment  of  land. 

The  unit  rule  marked  a  distinctly  forward  step  in 
assessment  procedure,  but  it  does  not  appear  equally 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  land,  and  it  seems  desirable 
that  other  methods  be  devised  with  respect  to  the 
appraisal  of  certain  tyjjes  of  property. 

These  unit-rule  systems  grew  up  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  country  before  the  spread  of  modern  zoning 
ordinances  or  at  just  about  the  sime  time.  The  unit- 
foot  value  of  frontage  was  thus  a  product  of  the  period 
in  which  the  full  convertibility  of  land  was  universally 
assumed.  Every  dwelling  site  on  a  main  thoroughfare 
was  regarded  as  potentially  capable  of  development 
later  into  a  store  front.  The  street  frontage  and  that 
alone  was  presumed  to  confer  substantial  value,  and 
the  unit -foot  rules  were  therefore  adopted  without 
question. 
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Witliin  the  last  20  years — that  is,  since  tlie  adoption 
by  the  city  of  Xew  York  of  the  first  coiupreliensive 
zoning  regulations  in  1916— zoning  ordinances  have 
spread  all  over  the  country  and  have  sought  to  bring 
to  land  use  a  stability  and  a  resistance  to  undesirable 
change  that  were  undreamed  of  when  the  unit-foot 
rules  were  first  promulgated.  A  new  and  significant 
element  lias  therefore  been  introduced  into  the  whole 
problem. 

For  an  area  dominantly  residential  in  character,  con- 
trolled by  a  strict  zoning  ordinance,  the  prevalent 
method  of  assessing  on  the  basis  of  unit  front-foot 
values  may  not  be  wholly  appropriate.  The  unit  front- 
foot  value  method  arose  not  onlj-  before  the  advent  of 
zoning  ordinances  but  flourished  in  cities  whose  dom- 
inant pattern  was  the  checkerboard  plan,  with  narrow 
frontages  and  standard  dejjth  lots.  Thus,  not  only  cor- 
ner lots  but  inside  lots  were  potentially  convertible  for 
future  business  or  other  more  intensive  uses.  However, 
a  high-class  residential  suburb,  or  village,  with  its  pat- 
tern better  adjusted  to  topography  and  with  its  irregidar 
lots  dictated  by  winding  streets  presents  a  wholly  differ- 
ent situation.  With  the  permanence  of  development 
given  as  much  assurance  as  is  possible,  every  part  of  a 
spacious  lot  becomes  just  as  important  a  part  of  the 
whole  landscape  frame  of  the  dwelling  as  any  other 
part,  and  the  theory  that  the  front  half  equals  in  value 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  falls  down  utterly. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  unit 
square-foot  basis  may  become  the  standard  for  assess- 
ment of  suburban  residential  real  estate,  wlienever  the 
latter  is  protected  by  zoning  ordinances  with  any  degree 
of  stability.  This  method  is  now  being  employed  in  the 
village  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Because  of  these  fundamental  facts,  the  methods  we 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  call  "scientific"'  may 
become  outmoded,  insofar  as  zoned  residential  property 
is  concerned.  Certainly,  the  square-foot  method  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  practice  of  adding  a  factor  of  value 
for  residential  property  located  on  corner  lots  has  al- 
ways been  a  moot  question.  Gain  in  light  is  offset  by 
noise  of  traffic,  sidewalk  repair,  snow  removal,  and  loss 
of  privacy.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  corner 
site  in  a  properlj-  planned  residential  area  really  confers 
any  benefit  or  not. 

Realization  of  these  facts  is  also  indicated  in  an  ad- 
mirable rejiort  published  by  the  assessor  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  in  1926.'^  "In  many  cities  the  standard  depths 
of  residence  and  business  lots  differ  and  therefore  it  is 
usually  and  theoretically  more  accurate  to  have  a  depth 
percentage  table  for  each  t3-pe  based  upon  the  respective 
standards."    This  is  only  a  partial  recognition  of  the 


'"A  Pht»  for  the  TttJtition  of  PfOiivrtit  in  flic  Cili/  'tf  liriflin iioit. 
Stale  of  Connecticut.  Public  Document,  Special  Taxation,  Document 
No.  216,  January  1926. 


basic  dissimilarity  that  is  intensified  by  stable  zoning 
ordinances,  but  precedents  for  differentiation  have  been 
established  and  could  be  extended. 

The  Bridgeport  report  is  noteworthy  for  its  con- 
cise discussion  of  principles  and  practices  as  to  unit 
values,  depth  percentages,  corner  influences,  irregular 
lots,  and  other  lessor  factors.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  docu- 
ment is  out  of  print  and.  therefore,  not  generally  avail- 
able. 

Because  frontage  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  in 
industrial  properties,  the  square-foot  measure  is  already 
applied,  even  in  many  cities  that  adhere  strictly  to 
the  unit  front-foot  as  a  basic  measure  for  all  other 
property.  As  in  a  properly  spacious  residential  section, 
area  is  what  counts  in  industrial  properties,  so  there  is  a 
genuine  likelihood  that,  in  the  next  decade  or  so,  the 
miit  front-foot  method  which  has  been  evolvuig  for  70 
years  may  thereafter  find  its  utility  mainly  in  the  com- 
putation of  values  for  business  properties. 

Some  intermediate  basis  seems  desirable  for  the  assess- 
ment of  apartment  property. 

Most  of  the  assessors,  in  the  questionnaire  referred 
to  below,  reported  the  use  of  the  unit-foot  basis  for  all 
residential  land.  Some  specified  that  it  was  used  for 
all  land  except  manufacturing  property.  In  one  city, 
a  unit-foot  basis  was  used  in  assessing  residential  land 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  a  square-foot  basis  was 
used  in  the  suburbs. 

Relation  of  Zoning  to  Assessments 

A  further  problem  in  real-estate  assessment  is  pre- 
sented by  the  effect  of  the  zoning  ordinance  upon  as- 
sessment. It  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  our 
present  zoning  ordinances  are  extravagant  in  their  pro- 
visions for  intensive  land  use  and  that  to  base  assess- 
ments on  zoning  would  result  in  inequitable  and  un- 
collectible levies.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  adjustment  of  assessments  in  relation  to  zoning 
would  tend  to  prevent  property  owners  from  clamoring 
to  have  their  property  rezoned  for  a  more  intensive 
use  when  it  was  not  ripe  for  such  use. 

The  asses.sor  is  legally  supposed  to  assess  property 
on  the  basis  of  market  value.  In  assessment  cases,  the 
courts  would  scarcely  uphold  slavish  adherence  to  zon- 
ing provisions  in  fixing  values  when  such  jirovisions 
bore  no  relation  to  actual  conditions.  In  those  cities 
where  zoning  regulations  have  been  carefully  drawn 
in  conformity  with  actual  needs,  the  zoning  ordinance 
j^hould,  however,  be  of  material  assistance  in  deter- 
mining property  values. 

In  connection  with  this  stud}-  a  letter  containing  the 
following  questions  was  sent  to  2.5  of  the  leading  as- 
sessment oflicials  in  the  countiy : 

1.  When  l.Tiul  is  rezoned  for  a  higher  use  are  assessments 
increased  immediately? 
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2.  To  what  extent  do  you  take  the  zcming  ordinance  into 
consideration  in  making  assessments? 

3.  In  assessing  residential  property,  do  you  use  a  unit-fool 
or  square-foot  basis? 

(a)  In  the  center  of  the  city:  Single-family  dwellings  and 
apartment  houses. 

(h)  In  the  suburbs:  Siugle-faniily  dwollings  and  apartment 
houses. 

Sixteen  replies  were  received.  No  zoning  ordinances 
were  in  effect  in  three  of  the  cities.  Five  assessors 
did  not  immediately  increase  assessments  as  a  resnlt 
of  a  zoniSng  change.  One  respondent  replied  that 
assessments  were  increased  immediately;  others  that 
assessments  were  increased  at  the  next  assessment  pe- 
riod. Other  rei^lies  to  the  first  question  were  as 
follows : 

When  land  here  is  rezoned  for  a  higher  use  it  usually  results 
in  a  higher  value  for  that  land,  and  such  value  is  reflected 
in  the  assessment  following  such  rezoning.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  while  I  do  not  have  a  .specific  case  in  mind,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  lessening  of  zoning  restrictions  may  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

Not  necessarily — fair  market  value  would  govern.  If  there 
is  relatively  little  land  for  the  "higher  use"  and  there  is  a 
demand,  the  value  enhancement  would  be  recognized.  All  zon- 
ing changes  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  whether  or 
not  there  has  occurred  any  increase  or  decrea.se  in  value. 

Increases  are  made  when  sales  or  incomes  indicate  higher 
values. 

Eeplies  to  the  second  question  were  as  follows : 

Zoning  is  an  important  element  in  real-estate  value.  As 
assessing  laws  provide  that  property  for  taxation  purposes 
shall  be  valued  at  the  fair  market  value  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  full  consideration  to  zoning  restrictions. 

When  values  rise  due  to  zoning,  we  take  consideration  of 
such  rises  in  making  our  assessments,  otherwise  not.  Assess- 
ments in  this  State  are  based  primarily  on  sales.  In  the 
absence  of  sales,  incomes  or  other  factors  may  be  taken  into 
con-sideration. 

Very  seldom  does  change  affect  values. 

First  consideration,  sales  asking  prices  and  rents,  then 
zoning  modified  by  predominate  use  of  land. 

Land  values  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of 
sales,  long-time  leases,  asking  prices,  temporary  rentals,  etc. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  zoning 
ordinances  as  they  affect  the  value  of  the  improvement.  In 
other  words,  property  used  for  residential  purposes  perhaps 
is  subsequently  zoned  in  favor  of  apartments — this  increases 
the  land  value  because  of  its  added  availability,  but  it  also 
decreases  the  value  of  the  residential  structure  thereon.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  assessments  do  not  exceed  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  and  the  resulting  decreased  value  of  the 
building. 

A  zoned  business  lot  we  increase  above  a  resident  lot. 

This  depends  upon  how  much  the  change  affects  the  value 
of  the  property,  in  special  cases  it  might  increase  the  value 
from  10  percent  to  500  percent. 

When  residential  property  is  zoned  for  business  purposes, 
the  land  values  are  not  increased  until  the  property  is  actually 
used  for  business  purposes.  When  the  district  becomes  73 
percent  business  usage,  the  remaining  residential  is  then  in- 
creased to  business  valuations. 


It  is  a  direct  factor  inasmuch  as  that  it  regulates  the 
utility. 

Only  taken  into  consideration  in  revaluation  year. 

None. 

Little  if  any,  in  cities  of  this  size.  I  don't  believe  zoning 
is  as  definite  as  in  larger  communities.  In  other  words,  indus- 
trial or  business  districts  are  not  as  confined  and  therefore 
do  not  demand  as  high  a  value. 

State  Control  Over  Local  Assessments 

Theoretically,  most  of  the  States  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  local  assessments.  Actually,  State  control, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  has  been  ineffectual  in  the 
improvement  of  assessments. 

State  equalization  of  local  assessments  has  been  the 
chief  method  emploj^ed  for  the  control  of  local  assess- 
ments. It  is  used,  however,  chiefly  for  the  equalization 
of  the  State  levy  on  property  and  frequently  does  not 
affect  local  levies  at  all.  As  the  States  tend  to  rely 
less  and  less  upon  the  property  tax  for  their  own 
revenues,  interest  in  proiierty  assessments  lags  corre- 
spondingly. 

Joseph  D.  Silverherz,  in  his  recent  study  of  the 
Assessment  of  Real  Property  in  the  United  States, 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion : 

The  nature  and  extent  of  State  supervision  and  control  of 
assessments  vary  as  among  the  various  States.  So,  too,  does 
the  administrative  competency  of  local  assessing  officials.  On 
the  average,  however,  the  State,  which  has  kept  up  with  the 
technological  advance  of  the  country,  does  not  participate  very 
energetically  in  the  matter  of  real-estate  assessment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  localities,  to  which  the  task  of  assessment  has 
been  entrusted,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  cities, 
lagging  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  modern,  technical,  efficient 
administration.  The  result  is  that  the  tax  administration  of 
the  most  important  source  of  local  revenue,  and  a  substantial 
source  of  State  revenue  in  many  States,  is  not  adapted  to  its 
task  under  modern  conditions. 

Mr.  Silverherz  proposes  as  a  solution: 

A  State  reassessment  and  installation  of  adequate  systems  in 
each  of  the  counties,  to  which  the  function  of  assessing  would 
be  transferred,  coupled  with  a  policy  of  vigorous  State  super- 
vision and  control,  utilizing  the  mechanism  of  conditioned 
State  aid  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards,  would  sub- 
stantially improve  assessment  conditions.     *     *     * 

With  "local  familiarity"  .seen  to  be  more  of  a  disadvantage 
than  an  advantage  under  present  conditions,  and  "bureaucracy" 
not  an  inherent  characteristic  of  centralized  administration 
but  avoidable  by  competent,  adequate  organization,  the  chief 
ground  for  the  recommendation  of  the  complex  system  of  State 
reassessment  and  installation  of  systems,  vigorous  State  super- 
vision, and  change  of  assessment  unit,  is  that  it  preserves  local 
administration.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  transfer 
of  this  function  to  the  State  would  involve  no  legitimate  loss 
of  local  self-government.  With  the  objections  to  State  adminis- 
tration thus  seen  as  of  insubstantial  weight,  the  positive  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  are  so  great  that  the  decision  should 
be  wholeheartedly  awarded  to  it.  It  provides  the  greatest  rela- 
tive degree  of  disinterestedness.  It  offers  the  easiest  way  to 
technical,  competent  personnel.  It  offers  the  possibility  of  the 
setting  up  of  districts  suited  to  maximum  efficiency  of  assess- 
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ment.  It  offers  possibilities  of  economics  in  tlie  way  of  opti- 
mum functional,  as  well  as  regional,  division  of  labor,  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  have  specialists  for  si)ecial  types  of  proper- 
ties. It  offers  economies  in  optimum  temporal  adjustment:  in- 
stead of  either  too  frequent  assessments  or  rigid,  arbitrarily 
set  long  intervals  applicable  in  a  crude  average  way  to  the 
entire  State,  it  allows  flexibility  of  adjustment  of  assessment 
to  economic  value  changes  when  and  where  they  occur.  It 
offers  economies  in  the  setting  up  of  an  administrative  appeal 
process.  It  does  away  entirely  with  the  duplicatory  wastes 
of  multiple  equalization  boards  and  dup'ie^tory  assessment  by 
town  and  village  officers.  It  offers  the  possibility  of  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  tax  rolls  l)y  nindcru  lalmr-saving 
machines.  In  short,  it  offers  the  opportunity  to  handle  the 
function   with   maximum   impartiality   and   optimum   efficiency. 

Special  Assessments 

The  special  assessment  occupies  a  prominent  role  in 
urban  financing,  city  planning,  and  real-estate  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  method  whereby  the  cost  of  a  particular 
public  improvement  is  assessed  wholly  or  partly  against 
the  property  holders  supposedly  benefiting  from  the 
project. 

The  practice  is  widely  followed  in  our  American 
cities.  All  of  the  first-  and  second-class  and  almost 
all  of  the  third-class  cities  in  New  York  make  exten- 
sive use  of  special  assessments.  Special  assessments 
and  special  charges  for  outlays  were  reported  for  300 
of  the  310  cities  in  the  United  States  of  30,000  popula- 
tion or  over  in  the  1930  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  were 
collected  in  the  majority  of  the  cities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  paving,  curbing,  and  sidewalks,  and 
in  some  cases  for  the  grading  and  widening  of  streets, 
the  building  of  retaining  walls,  bridges,  and  viaducts, 
and  for  park  improvements. 

Similar  statistics  for  such  a  wide  range  of  cities  are 
not  available  for  later  years,  but  special  assessments 
were  reported  for  90  of  the  94  cities  of  100,000  popula- 
tion or  over  in  the  1934  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities. 
Approximately  7  percent  of  the  average  city  budget 
was  derived  from  special  assessments  in  1930.  The  de- 
pression apparently  affected  this  ratio  markedly,  as  in 
1934  the  average  was  only  2.2  percent  in  the  same  group 
of  cities.  Averages  mean  little,  however,  for  in  both 
years  the  percentages  varied  as  among  different  cities 
from  less  than  1  percent  to  more  than  20  percent. 

Kan.sas  City  and  Minneapolis  afford  good  examples 
of  the  current  reliance  upon  special  assessment.  The 
following  improvements  in  Kansas  City  are  most  fre- 
quently paid  for  by  special  assessments:  paving,  re- 
paving,  curbing  and  guttering,  sidewalks,  grading, 
street  openings,  street  widening,  sanitary  sewers,  storm 
sewers,  parks  and  playgrounds.  An  additional  assess- 
ment is  made  by  districts  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  parks  and  boulevards  at  $2.50  per  $1,000 
of  assessed  valuation  of  land.     There  is,  moreover,  an 
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annual  assessment  of  10  cents  per  front  foot  of  all 
property  fronting  on  boulevards. 

Minneapolis  found  itself  handicapped  in  undertak- 
ing city  developments  in  line  with  the  growing  needs 
of  the  city.  In  1910,  legislatioii  was  passed  providing 
for  the  special-assessment  principle  in  the  opening  and 
improving  of  streets,  the  acquisition  and  complete  im- 
provement of  parks,  parkways,  playgrounds,  and  pub- 
lic squares.  Benefits  were  assessed  Over  any  area  of 
property  thought  by  the  council  or  its  agents  to  be 
benefited,  and  the  payment  of  a  ^wrtion  of  the  cost, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  tlie  total,  was  assessed 
against  the  city  at  large. 

By  the  use  of  this  plan,  the  city  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  building  up  a  civic  center 
and  also  in  fostering  the  growth  of  a  prosperous  resi- 
dential district. 

Undoubtedly,  the  special  assessment  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful instrument  in  the  physical  development  of  our 
cities  and  has  been  more  ec^uitable  for  this  purpose 
than  financing  by  means  of  a  general  city  levy. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  public  improve- 
ments confer  a  direct  benefit  measured  by  enhancement 
of  property  values  on  particular  property  holders  has 
constituted  an  important  step  forward.  The  use  of 
the  special  assessment  method  of  financing  has  enabled 
cities  to  develop  so  as  to  keep  pace  more  nearly  with 
their  needs  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
It  has  been  much  fairer  to  defray  a  substantial  part 
of  the  costs  of  such  improvements  by  a  special  levy 
on  the  property  benefited  than  by  general  taxation. 

The  system  has  many  shortcomings,  however,  and 
has  lent  itself  to  abuses.  Under  the  special-assessment 
system,  the  city  can  never  recoup  from  the  property 
holders  more  than  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  even 
though  resulting  increases  in  value  are  many  times  that 
amount.  The  cost,  or  a  portion  of  the  cost,  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  property  holders  who,  it  is  expected, 
will  benefit  from  the  project,  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
concerning  their  proportionate  share  of  the  expected 
benefits.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  such  benefits  ac- 
curately, and  frequently  the  estimates  are  scarcely  more 
than  guesses.  The  distribution  of  the  special-assess- 
ment burden  often  differs  markedly  from  the  actual 
distribution  of  property-value  enhancements. 

Property  holders  who  are  not  subject  to  the  assess- 
ment may  benefit  to  a  considerable  extent.  Others 
who  have  paid  the  assessment  may  fhid  that  they  have 
received  no  benefit.  In  extreme  cases,  they  may  even 
liave  suffered  a  detriment.  Moreover,  since  the  assess- 
ment is  payable  before  the  benefits  have  accrued,  it  fre- 
quently imposes  a  hardsliip  upon  the  owner. 

Some  students  of  government  have  fell  that  the 
widespread  use  of  the  special  assessment  principle  has 
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incited  iiuinicipalities  to  extravagance  and  excessive 
debt.  Strong  evidence  of  this  nature  was  found  in  a 
study  by  Phillip  H.  Cornick  -"  of  the  special  assessment 
situation  in  tlie  local  governments  of  New  York  State, 
as  described  below : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  town  hiw  as  it  existed 
when  the  rights  to  use  sijecial  assessments  were  conferred  on 
the  towns,  a  difficult  situation  has  been  created  by  the  very 
large  delinquencies  in  special-assessment  collections  during 
the  past  3  years.  The  special-assessment  levies  are  extended  ou 
the  town  rolls  for  general  and  special-district  taxes.  When  the 
warrants  issued  to  town  collectors  expire,  the  rolls  are  "re- 
turned" to  the  county  treasurers  who  thereupon  pay  over  to 
the  town  officials  designated  in  the  warrants  sums  sufficient 
to  meet  town  requirements.  In  other  words,  in  the  towns 
operating  under  the  general  town  law,  the  county  treasurer 
assumes  the  liens  for  delinquent  special  assessments,  and,  in 
return,  pays  over  sums  sufficient  to  meet  interest  and  retire- 
ment charges  on  the  special-assessment  bonds  issued  by  the 
towns,  plus — in  many  instances — a  2-percent  fee  .to  the  col- 
lectors on  the  current  levies  which  they  had  failed  to  collect. 
The  amounts  of  the  delinquencies  in  several  towns  have 
assumed  such  proportions  that  they  far  exceed  any  sums  which 
the  country  treasurers  have  available  for  making  such  ad- 
vances.    *     *     * 

The  question  at  issue  is  this :  Shall  the  taxpayers  of  the  county 
as  a  whole  be  called  on  to  make  good  the  deficits  created  by  un- 
collectible special  assessments,  or  shall  that  burden  be  assumed 
solely  by  the  taxpayers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town  which 
authorized  the  bonds?  It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  taxpay- 
ers in  the  county  at  large  should  lie  called  on  to  assume  a  pledge 
of  full  faith  and  credit  in  support  of  boui'.s  issued  to  finance 
public  improvements  in  one  or  more  towns  of  that  county.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  already  high  rate  of  delinquency  in  general 
taxes  in  the  towns  where  the  largest  delinquencies  in  special 
assessment  collections  have  manifested  themselves  makes  de- 
faults in  bonds  almost  inevitable  unless  the  county  taxpayers  are 
required  to  assume  the  burden.  Here  is  a  dilemma,  growing 
inevitably  out  of  the  grant  to  town  governments  of  the  unlimited 
right  to  issue  .special  assessment  bonds,  which  permits  of  no 
just  solution.  It  therefore  behooves  the  legislature  to  formulate 
a  policy  designed  to  produce  a  minimum  of  aggregate  injustice 


among  the  interests  affected  :  the  municipalities  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  whose  credit  would  be  injureil  if  any  municipalities  were 
allowed  to  default ;  the  taxpayers  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
defaults  impend:  the  taxpayers  of  the  counties  in  which  those 
towns  lie ;  and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  whose  investments  are 
endangered. 

The  defects  of  the  special  assessment  system  are 
clearly  revealed  in  a  recent  field  study  comparing  assess- 
ments with  the  actual  increases  in  value  which  later  took 
place.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  many  such 
studies  available  for  various  cities.  Investigations  of 
this  nature  make  it  possible  to  analyze  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  a  sj'stem  and  to  jalan  a  more  efficient  course  of 
procedure. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Brooklyn  College 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edwin  H.  Spengler.  Statistical  data  for  the  20  years 
from  1915-34  inclusive  were  examined  for  9.817  lots  in 
the  Flatbush  area  of  Brooklyn.  Over  3,000  of  these 
parcels  liad  no  special  assessment  of  any  kind  levied 
against  them,  and  these  properties  rose  in  value  by  from 
10  percent  to  more  than  300  jjercent  of  their  1915 
valuations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  116  lots  which  either  suffered 
decreases  in  value  or  remained  static  in  value  during  the  same  20 
years,  against  which  were  levied  sizeable  assessments  for  local 
improvements.  Between  these  two  extremes  were  several  thou- 
sand parcels  which  showed  gains  in  value  of  from  50  percent  to 
over  300  percent,  against  which  were  levied  special  assessments 
ranging  from  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  to  more  than 
30  percent  of  these  value  increments.^ 

The  following  table  taken  from  tlie  above  study  shows 
the  ratio  of  special  assessments  to  land  value  increments. 

It  is  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  table  that, 
in  about  one-third  of  the  lots  (3,303),  there  were  incre- 
ments of  value  but  no  special  assessments  during  the 
20-year  period.     In  751  cases,  the  assessments  ranged 


^  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Sevision  of  the 
Tax  Laus,  1932,  pp.  135-145. 


=1  "The  Increment  Tax  Versus  Special  Assessments,"  by  Edwin  H. 
Spengler.  Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tax  Association, 
June  and  October  1935  and  March  and  May  1930. 


Table  13. — Ratio  of  special  assessments  to  land  value  increments  (1915-34)  ' 
[Percentage  that  aggregate  assessments  are  of  aggregate  increments]  '■ 


Missing  < 

0  percent ' 

0.1-1  peicent 

1.1-5  percent 

5.1-10  percent 

10.1-10"  percent 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases' 

Per- 
cent 
at 
total • 

Total 

Value ' 

Num- 
ber of 
cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 
cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

$1-$5,000 

30 

0.36 

2,908 

314 

79 

2 

35.52 
26.14 
18.50 
66.67 

486 

124 

141 

0 

5.94 
10.33 
33.02 

0 

648 
198 
115 

1 

7.92 
16.49 
26.94 
33.33 

370 

267 

67 

0 

4.52 
22.23 
15.69 

0 

3.650 

44.59 

94 
21 

1 
0 

1.15 
1.75 
.23 
0 

8,186 

1,201 

427 

3 

lOO 

too 

100 
100 

$5.001-$10,000 ._ 

$10.001-$100,000 

24          5.62 
0         " 

$ioo.noi-$200,ooo..- 

'  Both  special  assessments  and  value  increments  are  calculated  as  cumulative  figures  for  20  years.   Value  increments  are  calculation  from  1915  to  the  peak  year  for  each  parcel. 
'  Properties  are  classified  according  to  1934  land  values. 

s  Percentages  are  computed  by  dividing  aggregate  assessments  by  aggregate  increments  in  value. 
<  -\mounts  of  special  as.«essmcnts  unobtainable  due  to  condition  of  records. 

'  These  represent  cases  in  which  there  were  value  increments  but  no  local  levies.    In  several  cases  where  there  were  neither  assessment  levies  nor  value  increments,  and  the 
fraction  was  0/0,  the  result  was  taken  as  zero. 

'  Infinity;  i.  e.  in  cases  where  there  were  assessment  levies,  but  no  value  increments. 
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from  0.1  percent  to  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  incre- 
ment; in  962  cases,  from  1  to  5  percent  of  the  incre- 
ment; in  704  cases,  from  5  percent  to  10  percent;  in 
3,951  cases,  from  10  percent  to  100  percent;  in  116  cases, 
there  were  assessment  levies  but  no  vahie  increments. 

Large  numbers  of  lots,  particularly  among  the  lower  valued 
properties,  were  completely  exempt  from  local  assessments. 
However,  among  the  cases  in  which  assessments  were  actually 
levied  there  was  a  pronounced  tendency  to  place  relatively 
greater  burdens  upon  low  valued  lands  and  lesser  burdens 
upon  properties  of  high  value.  Thus,  approximately  33  per- 
cent of  parcels  valued  in  excess  of  $10,000  had  local  levies  of 
only  0.1  percent  to  1  percent  of  their  aggregate  increments  in 
value,  while  only  10.3  percent  of  properties  having  values  of 
$5,001-$10,000  had  burdens  of  the  same  proportion.  For  prop- 
erties falling  below  $.5,000  in  value,  only  6  percent  had  levies 
of  less  than  1  percent  of  their  increments.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  44  percent  of  these  latter  properties  paid  assess- 
ments amounting  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
increment,  while  less  than  6  percent  of  all  properties  valued 
over  $10,000  suffered  local  levies  of  this  size. 

Ahhoiigh  the  special  assessment  is  a  crude  tool,  it 
has  served  a  valuable  purjiose  and  should  be  retained 
until  some  more  satisfactory  substitute,  or  substitutes, 
can  be  utilized. 

It  apjjears  that  some  combination  of  an  increment 
tax  on  land  values,  an  annual  land  value  tax,  and 
excess  condemnation,  all  of  which  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report,  might  prove  to  be  such  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Real  Property  Tax  Limits 

The  rigid  over-all  tax  Umit  lias  constituted  a  recent 
and  striking  phenomenon  in  the  field  of  real-estate 
taxation.  Limits  on  the  rate  of  tax  have  existed  for 
a  long  period,  but  for  the  most  part,  they  have  been 
relatively  easy  restrictions  with  little  effect. 

The  rigid  over-all  limit  emerged  in  the  early  1930's 
as  a  depression  phenomenon  and.  for  a  while,  threat- 
ened havoc  to  orderly  processes  of  local  government. 
The  movement  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  stemmed 
during  the  last  2  years,  although  organized  real-estate 
groups  are  still  making  determined  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  write  such  limits  into  constitutions.  The  tax- 
limit  drive  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  devil- 
take-the-hindmost  spirit  M'hich  has  manifested  itself 
witli  respect  to  taxation  among  numerous  group.3 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  certain  groups  feel  that  they 
are  discriminated  against  in  tax  matters,  or,  perhaps, 
tiiey  just  sense  their  group  power  and  seek  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  put  themselves  in  the  legally 
imtouchable  class  so  far  as  taxation  goes.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  merit  in  the  contention  of  such  groups 
that  they  should  be  untaxed,  or  at  least  that  their  tax 
load  should  be  lightened,  it  is  nevertheless  a  dangerous 


precedent  to  create  special  classes  which  shall  be  legally 
privileged. 

For  the  sovereign  people  deliberately  to  yield  up 
their  power  of  taxation  seems  an  amazing  tiling,  and 
yet,  in  essence,  tliat  is  what  the  tax-limit  movement 
means.  Property  is  removed,  wholly  or  partially, 
from  the  field  of  taxation,  and  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  are  without  the  power  to  tax 
it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  government.  This 
movement  has  not  been  wholly  restricted  to  realtors 
but  has  spread  to  some  extent  to  other  groups  of  tax- 
payers. Although  most  of  the  proposals  specifj'  limits 
to  the  property  tax,  some  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  its 
entire  abolition. 

Even  though  the  results  of  tax  limitation  were  de- 
sirable— and  experience  tends  to  prove  the  reverse — 
there  is  no  excuse  for  embedding  them  in  the  State 
constitutions.  At  most,  they  should  be  merely  statu- 
tory provisions. 
Experience  with  Tax  Limits 

Forty-one  States  have  enacted  limits  of  one  kind  or 
another  on  real  property  tax  rates.--  Most  of  these 
laws  antedate  the  depression  and  are  relatively  mild  in 
nature.  In  some  instances,  the  limits  applj'  only  to 
rates  for  some  particular  expenditure  of  some  particu- 
lar local  government. 

The  depression  ushered  in  the  rigid  over-all  tax  limit 
which  specified  that  the  combined  rate  for  all  State 
and  local  ])urposes  should  not  exceed  a  prescribed 
maximum.  Although  Ohio  had  had  some  experience 
with  sucli  a  limit  since  1910,  the  movement  for  rigid 
over-all  limits  may  be  considered  primarily  a  depres- 
sion phenomenon.  The  idea  of  a  rigid  limit  beyond 
which  the  tax  rate  could  not  possibly  rise  appealed  to 
harassed  property  holders,  who  saw  incomes  shrinking 
and  taxes  mounting,  as  the  simple  aitd  practical 
solution  of  their  ilifficnlty. 

Table  14. — Over-all  limits  on  proinrtif  taxes 


State 

Date 

Citation 

Rate  of  limitation 

Georgia  > 

Indiana    

1932 

Laws  (1932),  ch.  10, 
HB.     287     Laws 
(1937). 

Rural   limit    Hi    percent;   urban 

limit  2  percent.    County  ta.vad- 
justment  boards  created  to  dis- 
tribute tax  rates,  reduce  budgets 
and  by  ^t  vote  declare  emerfen- 
cies  in  excess  of  limit.    .Mlocation 
may   be  revised   by   .''late  tax 
commi.«sion. 

1  nefealed  Xovember  193fi. 

'  Illinois  Jiml  law  of  1901  established  1  percent  over-all  limitation.  Exceptions 
have  been  so  numerous  that  tax  limitation  is  practically  nonexistent.  .Applies  now 
to  only  1  local  unit,  Cook  County,  and  is  insufficient  for  practically  every  tax  levy 
there. 


-  .\    tabic   (if   these  rales   may   be   found    in    the   neci-niber    U'3:'.    bul- 
letin of  the  Tax  Policy  League,  revised  January  193C. 
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Table  14. — Over-all  limits  on  property  taxes — Continued 


State 


iBdiana. 


Michigan,. 


Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 


Ohio  '. 


Citation 


1933     Laws  (1933),  ch.  237 
1935     Statutes 


1933 


Constitution,  art.  X, 
sec.  21. 


Laws  (1933),  ch.59J-2 
art.  62. 


1936 
1933 


School  district  oj  Pon- 
tiac  V.  City  of  Pon- 
tiac,  262  Mich.  338 
(1933). 


Constitution,  art.  X, 

sec.  2. 
Constitution,  art. 

8,  sec.  2. 


Prior  debts  exempted. 

Additional  appropriations  auto- 
matically referred  to  State  board 
of  tax  commissioners. 

Limit  1.5  percent.  Prior  debts 
exempted.  Permit  6  percent  in- 
crease of  assessed  valuation  if  ?^ 
vote  approves  or  if  in  municipal 
chart. 

(1)  Creation  of  county  tax  alloca- 
tion board,  5  members,  (2)  Board 
to  apportion  millage  among 
county  units  (minimum  rates  to 
be  Mo  of  1  mill  for  charter  cities, 
3  mills  for  county,  4  mills  for 
school  district.  1  mill  for  town- 
ship: (3)  Dissatisfied  local  units 
may  appeal  to  State  tax  commis- 
sion for  rate  readjustment. 

Levy  on  property  for  state  purposes 
repealed. 

Home  rule  cities  having  separate 
limit  in  their  charters  exempt 
from  over-all  limit  but  may  be 
adopted  by  referendum. 

5  percent. 

2  percent  over-all  limit,  except  spe- 
cific classes  of  property  and  pubhc 
debt.  0.4-percent  limit  on  State, 
except  for  support  of  educational, 
penal,  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State.  State  can  go  up  to 
1  percent.  Limit  on  cities  0.5 
percent;  on  counties  0.5  percent; 
on  schools  1.8  percent.  Majority 
of  electors  in  the  taxing  district 
concerned  can  raise  the  limit,  if 
authorized  by  legislature. 

1  percent  over-all  limit.  Chartered 
mimicipalities  (if  charter  con- 
tains specific  limit)  exempt;  also 
rates  levied  for  service  on  prior 
debts  exempt.  County  budget 
commission  approves  budget  of 
tax  districts.  Increase  permitted 
by  majority  of  electors  in  taxing 
districts.  State  tax  commission 
may  revise  allocation. 

Decision:  A  constitutional  provi- 
sion imposing  a  tax  limitation,  by 
implication  also  imposes  a  debt 
limitation.  Debts  no  longer 
exempt  from  1-percent  limit. 
Budget  commission  must  levy  a 
minimum  of  ^i  of  average  taxes 
for  operation  for  the  previous  5 
years,  in  each  policical  subdivi- 
sion. If  this  amount  does  not 
permit  the  payment  of  debt  serv- 
ice within  the  1-percent  limit 
then  commission  must  reduce 
operating  levy  to  permit  pay- 
ment. 

Prior  to  Mar.  1,  1935,  ?5  vote  of 
board  of  commissioners  may  de- 
clare 1  percent  not  enough  for 
county  relief  and  welfare  in  1935. 
Must  submit  it  to  voters  for 
majority  vote. 

Simple  majority  of  votes  necessary 
to  increase  school  assessments;  65 
percent  needed  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. 

'  The  Smith  1  percent  law  (1.5  percent  under  certain  conditions)  was  enacted  in 
1910. 


1935 


1935 


1935 


1935 


Constitution, 
XII,  sec.  2. 


Portsmouth  v. 
Kounts,  129  O.  S. 
272,  Supreme 
Court    of    Ohio. 

.Amendment  to 
uniform  budget 
acts. 


Ohio  Laws  of  1935, 
Senate  bill  No.  10. 


General  Code,  sec. 
5625-18. 


Rate  of  limitation 
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state 


Oklahoma. 


Washington. 


West  Virginia - 


1934 


Citation 


Constitution,  art- 
X,  sec.  9. 


Laws  (1933),  ch.  122 


Initiative  Act  No. 
64,  Laws  of  1933, 
ch.  4. 


Initiative  Act  No. 
94,  Laws  of  1935, 
ch.  2.  Extended 
by  Initiative  Act 
No.  114,  1936. 


Constitution,  art.  10. 
sec.  1. 


Rate  of  limitation 


H.  B.  No.  234,  second 
extra  session,  1934. 


1.5  percent  over-all  taxes.  No 
State  tax  on  property.  Exempts 
bonded  indebtedness.  County 
excise  board  (until  legislature 
provides  otherwise)  may  make 
2  mills  additional  increase  for 
schools;  then  10  mills  more  al- 
lowed by  voters. 

Limits  set  for  counties,  townships, 
cities,  towns,  and  school  districts, 
i.  e.  townships,  IJ^  mills  total 
limit. 

4  percent  over-all  limitation;  2.5 
percent  on  rural  property.  (As- 
sessed valuation  is  50  percent.) 
Exempt^;  prior  debts.  ^  vote 
required  to  increase  levy;  0.5  per- 
cent for  State;  1  percent  for 
county;  1.5  percent  for  city;  1  per- 
cent for  schools. 

3.7  percent  over-all  limitation. 
(State  limit  cut  to  0.2  percent  and 
earmarked  for  higher  education: 
0.3  percent  added  for  roads  kept 
total  to  over  all  4  percent.) 
Bonds  issued  subsequent  to  1934 
must  be  retired,  within  the  limit. 
Extra  levies  for  prior  debts  limit- 
ed to  0.5  percent. 

0.5  percent  limit  on  agricultural 
property.  1  percent  on  property 
used  as  residence  by  owner.  1.5 
percent  other  rural  property.  2 
percent  otlier  urban  property. 
Increase  permitted  up  to  50  per- 
cent by  ?3  vote  of  taxing  units, 
good  for  3  years. 

(1)  Maximums  divided  into  2 
classes;  30  percent  debt  services, 
70  percent  operating  expenses 
(divided  20:20:30  ratio  for  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  schools). 

(2)  Maximum  can  be  exceeded  for 
debt  services;  cannot  for  current 
expenses. 

(3)  Approved  by  State  tax  com- 
mission. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  States  which 
adopted  over-all  limits  and  the  nature  of  those  limits. 
In  six  of  the  nine  States,  the  limits  have  been  embedded 
in  the  State  constitution. 

These  limits  have  brought  in  their  wake  curtailment 
of  essential  governmental  services,  increase  of  debt, 
and  adoption  of  heavy  general  sales  taxes. 

The  severest  limits  are  found  in  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  AVest  Virginia.  Indiana,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  director  of  the  governmental  research  bureau 
of  the  Indiana  Chamber  of  Coimnerce,  has  not  expe- 
rienced real  tax  limitation,  because  the  "emergency" 
clause  written  into  the  1933  law  has  been  liberally 
interpreted.  Here,  the  county  tax  adjustment  boards, 
set  up  under  the  tax  limitation  law.  may  "allow"  any 
rate  beyond  the  tax  limit  that  is  needed  when  a  munic- 
ipal corporation  is  in  a  pinch. 
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Testimony  from  impartial  students  of  government 
apiJears  to  be  unanimous  concerning  the  undesirable 
effects  of  these  restrictions. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Ford,  writing  in  the  December  1935 
issue  of  the  Natianal  Municipal  Review  has  the  follow- 
ing to  sa}'  respecting  conditions  in  Michigan : 

The  available  information  indicates  tbat  the  limitation  has 
worked  a  severe  hardship  on  the  cities  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted.  Budgets  have  been  thrown  out  of  balance,  adoption 
of  illusory  economies  has  been  forced  upon  city  administra- 
tions, such  as  the  inability  to  provide  adequate  street  main- 
tenance, while  municipal  financial  conditions  have  been  further 
aggravated  by  demands  that  the  localities  furnish  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  costs  of  welfare  relief.  Furthermore,  city  school 
systems  have  been  seriously  crippled  with  the  adoption  of  an 
over-all  tax  linrfation.     *     *     • 

All  of  the  nine  cities  are  now  following  drastic  policies 
of  retrenchment.  The  heaviest  burden  lias  fallen  on  the  schools 
and  city  government.  The  schools  have  been  forced  to  shorten 
the  school  year,  cut  teachers'  salaries,  as  well  as  reduce  the 
teaching  staffs.  City  services  have  also  been  greatly  reduced. 
The  type  of  economics  adopted  has  included  items  such  as 
the  closing  of  fire  stations  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  fire- 
men, reduction  in  the  number  of  policemen,  elimination  of  street 
maintenance,  reduction  of  street  cleaning  and  sewage  and  gar- 
bage disposal,  closing  of  city  parks  and  reduction  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  advisability  of  charging  fees  for  the  use 
of  city  recreational  facilities,  garbage  collection,  and  other  serv- 
ices has  been  considered. 

From  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bird,  director  of  municipal 
research,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

*  *  *  the  method  used  is  haphazard,  misdirected,  and 
arbitrary,  and  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  it  is  merely 
a  self-interested  and  short-sighted  attempt  to  shift  the  tax  load 
regardless  of  consequences.  The  tax  rate  limit  scheme  is  an 
immediate  threat  to  good  government,  and  its  adoption  holds 
forth  promise  of  increased  rather  than  decreased  cost  of  munic- 
ipal administration. 

Ohio,  now  entering  blithely  upon  another  1-percent  tax  limi- 
tation experiment,  has  but  to  look  to  its  previous  adventure 
in  this  field  to  discover  its  practical  futility.  Municipal  credit, 
it  may  be  repeated,  depends  upon  keeping  debt  well  within 
available  resources  to  pay  and  upon  balanced  budgets.  From 
1912  to  1922,  the  period  in  which  Ohio  previously  was  demon- 
strating tax  saving  under  a  1-percent  limitation,  taxes  of  Ohio 
counties  and  municipalities  increased  90  percent,  this  despite 
the  fact  that  huge  sums  were  being  deferred,  through  bond 
issues,  for  payment  by  taxpayers  in  later  years.  Tlie  effect 
of  this  bemuddled  era  on  debt  is  likewise  a  damaging  testi- 
monial. Inadequate  revenues  forced  municipalities  to  issue 
bonds  to  finance  operating  deficiencies,  pay-as-you-go  plans  of 
capital  financing  were  abandoned,  and  the  many  minor  im- 
provements and  replacements  normally  and  properly  paid  from 
tax  revenues  were  financed  by  borrowing.^" 

Howard  P.  Jones,  editor  of  the  N<xtional  Municipal 
Review,  discussing,  "Is  Over-all  Tax  Limitation  Sound 


Fiscal  Policy?"  in  The  American  City,  October  1936, 
writes : 

Generally  speaking,  local  government  during  the  depression 
has  tightened  its  belt  to  the  last  notch.  Further  substantial 
curtailment  of  local  governmental  services  may  be  regarded  as 
impossible  except  in  isolated  instances.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
these  services  cannot  be  rendered  at  lower  cost  through  intelli- 
gent reorganization  of  local  units.  It  is  to  say  that,  barring  re- 
organization, there  seems  no  way  further  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
local  government.  This  being  true,  tax  limitation,  where  it 
means  the  establishment  of  a  rate  substantially  below  tlie  present 
rate,  must  be  followed  by  (1)  further  sacrifice  of  services,  (2) 
reorganization  of  local  government  to  render  the  same  services 
at  less  cost,  (3)  the  location  of  new  sources  of  revenue  to  replace 
those  lost  throiigh  the  property  tax  and/or  (4)  the  postponement 
of  current  obligations.  Number  2  is,  of  course,  the  desirable 
solution  to  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
of  the  four  to  get  adopted.  In  the  search  for  new  sources  of 
revenue,  citizens  might  well  give  serious  consideration  to 
whether  the  replacement  tax  may  not  force  them  to  pay  more 
than  they  did  before.  For,  however  poor  a  measure  of  ability 
to  pay  real  property  may  be  in  these  days  of  intangible  wealth, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  best  we  have. 

These  are  realities  which  must  be  faced  by  voters  in  states 
where  tax  limitation  will  be  an  issue  this  fall.  There  are  others 
for  which  space  is  lacking  here.  One  that  should  be  mentioned 
before  closing,  however,  is  that  tax  limitation  endeavors  to 
place  all  communities  in  the  same  mold.  Regardless  of  local 
needs  or  desires,  the  tax  rate  of  each  parcel  of  property  must  be 
the  same. 

Tax  limitation  for  the  average  taxpayer  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  is  a  self-shackling,  with  none  of  the  anticipated  bene- 
fits realized.  Loss  of  governmental  services  and  mounting  debt 
soon  bring  the  citizen  to  a  realization  of  the  mistaken  pathway 
he  has  chosen.  Those  states  at  the  crossroads  which  are  to 
vote  on  tax  limitation  in  November  may  well  pause  to  consider 
the  experience  of  predecessors  such  as  Ohio,  the  unfortunate 
guinea  pigs  in  an  unsound  taxation  experiment. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  results  have  been  apparent 
in  West  Virginia.  Four  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  1932  law,  Hume  K.  Nowlan,  executive  secretary  of 
the  West  Virginia  League  of  Municipalities,  declared 
in  the  News  Bulletin  of  the  league  (May  27,  1936)  :"" 

The  people  are  no  longer  deluded.  They  know  that  the  only 
real  "limit"  their  vote  effected  was  at  the  expense  of  municipal 
services.  They  have  experienced  the  discontinuance  of  police, 
fire,  and  health  protection  services.  They  have  suffered  from 
poorly  lighted  and  unclean  streets.  They  have  been  subjected  to 
the  indignity  and  danger  of  clogged  sewers  and  accumulating 
refuse.  They  daily  see  the  valuable  capital  improvements  for 
which  they  paid  (pavements,  sewers,  bridges,  buildings,  and 
parks)  become  obsolete  and  unserviceable  through  disrepair. 
They  know  all  this  is  due  to  lack  of  operating  funds. 

Sales  Tax  Provisions  in  Tax-Limit  States 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that,  with  one  exception,  every 
one  of  the  States  tliat  has  adopted  over-all  limits  has 


a  The  Effect  of  Tai  Rate  Limits  on  Municipal  Credit."  by  Frcdcricli  L. 
Bird,  in  the  National  Municipal  Review,  November  1935. 


'■*■'  Kor  more  rccrnl  discussion  of  the  effects  of  tax-limit  laws,  see, 
"Tax  Limitation — A  Dangerous  Derico."  James  W.  Martin,  yationat 
Municipal  Hevieic,  September  11130.  pp.  619-6'.;5 ;  and  Property  Taxation, 
the  Tax  Policy  League,  April  1040. 
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subsequently  or  at  the  same  time  enacted  heavy  general 
sales  taxes.  The  single  exception  is  Nevada,  where  the 
over-all  limit  was  not  ratified  until  November  1936. 

Following  are  the  sales  tax  provisions  in  the  tax-limit 
States : 

Table  15. — Sales  taxes  in  tax-limit  States  as  of  June  1937 


States 

Type  of  tax 

Rate  of  tax 

Indiana 

Gross  incomes- 

li  percent    wholesalers,    jobbers,    manufac- 

turers, extractors,  farmers;   1   percent  re- 

tailers, utilities,  financial  institutions,  al! 

other  businesses  and  professions. 

New  Mexico 

Gross  receipts. .- 

H  percent  wholesalers;  \i  percent  manufac- 
turers; 1  percent  contractors;  2  percent  re- 
tailers; U-2  percent  extractive  industries; 
2  percent  professional,  personal,  and  utili- 
ties services. 

Ohio.- 

Retail  sales 

3  percent. 

Oklahoma 

Gross  receipts 

2  percent. 

Washington 

Retail  sales 

2  percent. 

Gross  receipts.. - 

H  percent  extractors,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers; retailers,  M-Z  percent  public  utilities; 
H  percent  all  other  businesses  not  specifi- 
cally exempted. 

West  Virginia 

Retail  sales 

2  percent. 

Gross  income ».. 

li  percent  retailers,  banks,  amusements; 
Ho  percent  wholesalers;  ?io  percent  manu- 
facturers; 2  percent  contractors;  1  percent 
income  from  real  and  personal  property; 
1-4  percent  public  utilities;  1-6  percent 
production  of  natural  resources,  1  percent 
gross  income  of  all  others  not  subject  to 
personal  net  income  tax. 

1  Certain  of  these  categories  subject  also  to  a  surtax  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  gross 
income  tax. 

A  2-percent  tax  on  retail  sales  constitutes  a  much 
heavier  burden  on  the  small  home  owner  than  the 
amount  of  the  real-estate  tax  which  would  be  displaced 
thereby.  It  was  found  in  a  recent  study  by  the  Tax 
Policy  League  -^  that  if  a  2-percent  retail  sales  tax 
were  used  to  offset  an  equivalent  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  real-estate  tax,  a  taxpayer  with  a  $1,000  an- 
imal income  and  owning  a  liome  assessed  at  $2,000 
would  pay  twice  as  much  on  the  sales  tax  as  he  would 
save  on  his  real-estate  tax. 

If  his  annual  income  were  $10,000  and  his  real  estate 
worth  $25,000,  his  property  tax  savings  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  burden  of  the  sales  tax.  As 
his  income  and  property  values  progressed  beyond  this 
point,  however,  he  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  real- 
estate  tax. 

The  following  resolution  concerning  tax  limits  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Municipal  Association  on 
October  17,  1936 : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Municipal  Association  condemns 
in  strongest  terms  the  principle,  purposes,  and  the  results  of 
over-all  tax  limitations  imposed  on  local  governments  through 


='  The  Home  Owner  and  the  Sales  Tax,  pamphlet,  April  1935. 


the  machinery  of  State  governments.  The  chief  proponents 
of  tax  limitations  are  not  genuinely  concerned  with  tax  reduc- 
tion. Their  admitted  purpose  is  to  reduce  governmental  rev- 
enues beliiw  minimum  requirements  in  order  to  force  a  shifting 
of  the  tax  load,  which  in  general  has  resulted  in  new  consumer 
taxes. 

The  American  Municipal  Association  believes  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  local  governments  to  the  people  should  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  people  of  each  local  government  should 
continue  to  exercise  their  control  over  the  personnel,  policy, 
services,  and  expenditures  of  that  local  government.  Only  by 
a  full  assumption  of  the  responsibilities  of  local  self-government 
can  the  citizen  become  proficient  in  self-government. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  indifference  of  the  proponents  of 
over-all  tax  limitations  to  efficient  governmental  administratioa 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  need  be  found  than 
the  present  situation  in  the  State  of  Michigan  where  after 
a  drastic  tax  limitation  had  been  adopted  the  proponents  now 
have  forced  to  a  vote  a  proposal  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  property 
in  that  State. 

Land  Value  Taxation 

Tlie  grtulual  disintegrating  process  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  connection  with  the  general  property 
tax  provokes  tlie  thought  that  the  tax  will  probably 
eventually  fall  only  upon  realty  and  may  very  possibly 
be  reduced  into  one  on  land  alone. 

Such  a  development,  if  it  takes  i^lace,  will  no  doubt 
come  about  as  a  continuation  of  the  present  gradual 
trends  rather  than  as  a  sudden  overthrow  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  changes  that  have  already  taken 
place  or  that  are  now  in  process  have  been  forced, 
step  by  step,  by  the  realization  of  the  unworkability 
and  inequity  of  the  current  methods.  Personal  prop- 
erty has  been  forced  out  of  the  tax  picture  in  one  or 
two  States  and  is  being  gradually  displaced  elsewhere. 
The  same  process,  though  with  considerable  lag,  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  place  with  respect  to  the  taxation 
of  improvements. 

Differing  Incidence  of  Land  and  Improvement  Taxes 

The  diifering  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  land  and 
improvements  appears  to  be  very  little  grasped  by  the 
layman,  altliough  it  is  a  subject  concerning  which  econ- 
omists liave  been  in  substantial  agreement  for  a  long 
period.  The  tax  upon  improvements  tends  to  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer;  the  tax  upon  land  ordinarily 
is  not  shifted  but  falls  upon  the  landowner.  The  non- 
shiftability  of  the  land  tax  is  due  to  the  process  of 
capitalization.  This  has  been  described  by  a  number 
of  economists.  The  following  quotations  are  typical 
of  the  general  sentiment.  This  principle  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock  of  Harvard 
University  in  his  Selected  Readings  in  Public  Finance. 

The  heavier  burden  which  falls  upon  real  estate  is  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  real  property  changes 
hands,  existing  taxes  are  capitalized,  so  that  the  purchaser 
buys  upon  what  is  practically  a  tax-exempt  basis.  Every 
buyer  of  real  estate,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  takes  into 
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account  the  taxes  falling  upon  the  property,  and  adjusts  ac- 
cordingly the  price  he  offers.  The  result  is  that,  at  any  time, 
the  value  of  real  estate  is  diminished  by  the  existing  taxes 
capitalized  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  so  that  these  taxes 
are  no  real  burden  for  the  subsequent  purchaser.  If  the  taxes 
increase  during  the  time  lie  holds  the  property,  the  additional 
burden  of  course  falls  upon  him,  since  it  diminishes  by  so  much 
the  price  obtainable  at  the  next  transfer.  In  this  manner  from 
generation  to  generation  the  burden  of  real-estate  taxation  is 
diffused  among  successive  owners,  each  of  whom  bears  only 
such  increases  in  the  tax  rate  as  occur  during  his  period  ot" 
tenure.-* 

This  i^oint  of  view  is  also  set  forth  in  the  following 
.statement  by  Prof.  Edwin  K.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia 
University  and  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  in  the  1932  Report 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
the  Tax  Laios: 

Considering  specific  groups  of  property  owners,  it  has  been 
argued  that  heavy  real-estate  taxes  discourage  home  ownership. 
This  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  heavy  tax  on  land,  by  keeping 
its  capital  value  low,  makes  it  more  accessible  of  purchase  by 
those  of  small  means.  *  *  *  Were  taxes  lowered,  land 
values  would  rise,  and  many  prospective  home  owners  would 
be  discotiraged  from  purchasing  because  of  the  large  initial 
sums  involved.-^ 

Prof.  Harley  L.  Lutz  compares  the  incidence  of  taxes 
on  land  and  buildings  as  follows : 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  this  tax  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  the  tax  levied  on  the  land,  and  the  other  is  the  part 
levied  on  the  huiUling.  This  separation  is  required  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  two  taxes.  For  ad- 
ministrative reasons  buildings  and  land  are  usually  assessed 
separately  under  the  property  tax. 

First,  who  bears  that  part  of  the  tax  which  is  imposed  on 
the  land?  The  general  tendency  is  for  this  tax  to  tall  on  the 
owner  of  the  land.  If  the  land  is  leased,  the  owner  would 
willingly  enough  pass  the  tax  along  to  the  tenant  by  exacting 
a  higher  rent.  But  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  is 
already  paying  the  full  economic  rent  of  the  land,  the  fact 
that  there  are  taxes  to  be  borne  does  not  enable  him  to  pay 
more  rent.  The  conditions  which  determine  the  rental  value 
of  a  piece  of  land  are  determined  entirely  independently  of 
the  taxes  which  may  be  imposed.     *     *     • 

As  between  the  present  owner  and  the  future  purchaser  of  a 
piece  of  land  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  existing  taxes  to  be 
borne  by  the  former,  through  the  process  of  capitalization  or 
absorption  of  the  tax  in  the  lower  capital  value  which  the  land 
will  command.     *     ♦     • 

A  different  situation  is  presented  by  the  tax  on  buildings.  A 
buililing  is  a  form  of  durable  capital  investment,  and  the  taxes 
on  this  investment  tend  to  be  borne  by  the  occupier  or  user  of 
the  structure.  If  the  owner  is  also  the  occupier,  there  is  clearly 
no  alternative  but  for  him  to  bear  the  tax  unless  he  is  engaged 
in  some  business  that  will  afford  him  opportunity  for  shifting. 
If  the  building  is  occupied  by  tenants,  the  long-run  tendency  will 
be  for  the  tax  to  fall  on  them,  on  the  principle  that  the  supply  of 
buildings  will  be  so  regulated  by  the  flow  of  capital  into  this  form 
of  wealth  that  the  normal  clear  return  will  be  realized.     If  the 


taxes  are  levied  on  the  owner,  and  conditions  are  such  that  shift- 
ing to  the  tenants  is  impossible,  the  immediate  result  is  to  reduce 
the  return  on  this  form  of  investment  below  the  normal  or  neces- 
sary yield.  A  diversion  of  funds  ensues,  the  supply  of  buildings 
declines,  ami  house  rentals  must  eventually  advance  sufficiently 
to  restore  the  net  income  to  its  necessary  or  expected  level. 

All  of  this  is,  however,  a  slow  process  which  will  work  itself 
out  only  over  a  hiiig  period  of  time.  Capital  invested  in  build- 
ings cannot  be  inunediately  transferred.  Once  it  has  been  tied 
up  in  this  permanent  form  the  owner's  return  nuist  be  governed 
by  the  state  of  ilemand  and  supply.  The  temporary  iuterme- 
diate  incidence  of  the  tax  on  buildings  will  depend,  therefore,  on 
the  current  relation  between  the  demand  for  buildings  and  the 
supply  of  them.^ 

The  distinction  between  a  tax  on  buildings  and  a  tax 
on  land  is  also  emphasized  by  Prof.  Jens  P.  Jensen : 

The  principles  governing  the  shifting  of  taxes  on  laud  are, 
however,  different  from  those  governing  the  shifting  of  taxes  on 
improvements,  while  the  latter  resemble  or  are  identical  with 
those  that  determine  the  Incidence  on  producers'  capital;  hence 
it  is  more  logical  to  treat  the  tax  on  improvements  separately. 
It  is  true  that  some  difliculty  is  involved  in  distinguishing  satis- 
factorily between  land  and  improvements,  much  more  than  in 
distinguishing  between  improvements  and  producers'  goods.  But 
probably  the  reason  is  largely  that  the  distinction  between  land 
and  improvements  is  material,  since  the  governing  principles  are 
different :  while  the  distinction  between  improvements  and  pro- 
ducers' capital  is.  at  any  rate,  less  important,  since  the  governing 
principles  are  similar  if  not  identical.  For  improvements,  like 
producers'  capital,  are  reproducible  goods,  while,  with  certain 
minor  exceptions,  land  is  not.     *     *     « 

The  peculiar  position  of  land  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
uonreproducible  and  hence  has  no  cost  of  production.  The  value 
of  land  is  the  capitalized  net  income,  the  economic  rent.  *  •  * 
There  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  supply  of  laud,  and,  as  demand 
is  unaffected,  no  change  in  the  amount  or  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  land,  and  hence  no  shifting  of  the  tax.  The  tax  simply 
reduces  pro  tanto  the  net  return  to  the  owner,  or  absorbs  a  part 
of  the  rent.^ 

Xiunerous  other  tax  authorities  could  be  cited  in  simi- 
lar fashion.  The  quotations  given  present  the  con- 
sensus among  economists  concerning  the  shifting  of 
taxes  on  land  and  Imildings  and  the  capitalization  of 
that  part  of  the  tax  falling  upon  land. 

For  taxing  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  buildings  are 
more  similar  in  two  ways  to  personal  property  than  to 
land — tirst,  in  difficulties  of  assessment  and  second,  in 
relation  to  the  shifting  and  final  incidence  of  the  tax. 

Out  of  tlie  latter  grows  the  important  sot'ial  consid- 
eration that  taxes  on  improvements  discourage  building 
by  reducing  profits  thereon,  whereas  taxes  on  land  stim- 
ulate building  by  decreasing  the  price  of  the  land,  so 
that  it  becomes  easier  to  acquire,  and  also  by  penalizing 
the  holder  of  vacant  land. 

This  ditference  in  iiuideuce  justifies  a  difference  in 
tax  treatment  of  tlie  two  elements  of  real  estate — land 


»CIi.Trlos   J.   Bullock,   Selected  Readings   in   Public  Finance,  I'.rd  cd.. 
p.  404. 
^P.  47. 


«  Harlpy  L.  I.utz.  Piihlic  Finance,  revised  19.''.6,  p.  394.  39.').  SgC-.'SOT. 
".len.i    P.    Jensen,    Property   Taxation   in    the   United   States,   1931. 
pp.  (iO.  G1-02. 
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and  improvements.  If  the  real-estate  tax  were  re- 
duced to  one  on  land  alone  and  if  any  elements  of 
taxpa3'ing  ability  represented  by  income-producing 
improvements  were  reached  through  an  income  tax, 
the  problem  of  tax  administration  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  Building  would  be  doubly  encouraged,  as 
the  tax  on  land  would  keep  land  values  down  and  make 
land  easier  to  acquire,  and  the  untaxing  of  improve- 
ments would  also  make  building  less  difficult.  Specu- 
lation in  land  values  would  be  discouraged.  Such  a 
method  would  be  a  much  more  equitable  way  of  grant- 
ing lelief  to  home  owners  than  the  jiresent  homestead 
exemption  measures.  Both  home  owners  and  rent  pay- 
ers would  benefit  therebj'.  The  problem  of  tax 
exemption  for  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions  would  largely  disapjjear.  Most  of  the 
property  held  by  such  institutions  is  repi'esented  by 
improvements  and  personal  property,  and  these  would 
be  exempt.  It  would  be  proper  that  such  organizations 
pay  a  land  tax  as  a  governmental  service  charge.  If 
they  were  holding  large  areas  of  land  for  speculative 
purposes,  they  should  also  be  taxed  similarly  to  other 
landowners. 

Capital  Value  vs.  Income  Basis 
for  Real  Estate  Taxes 

There  has  been  much  agitation  in  this  country 
during  recent  years  for  a  change  in  the  basis  of  real- 
estate  taxation  from  capital  value  to  income.  Such 
a  change  would  be  highly  undesirable  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  land.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  however, 
it  could  be  made  appropriately  with  res^ject  to  the  tax 
on  improvements,  while  retaining  the  capital  value  basis 
for  land.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  suggested  by 
Peter  Grimm,  a  prominent  realtor  of  New  York  City. 
In  an  address  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  July  10,  1935,  Mr.  Grimm 
said: 

I  would  suggest  a  fundamental  change  In  the  basis  of  real- 
estate  taxation,  at  least  insofar  as  urban  real  estate  Is  con- 
cerned. I  have  said  above  that  taxes  on  land  and  buildings 
are  levied  on  capital  value.  My  proposal  is  to  continue  the 
levy  on  land  as  at  present,  but  to  base  the  levy  on  buildings 
on  earnings  or  imputed  earnings.  In  this  way  land  held  for 
speculative  purposes  could  be  forced  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  government,  while  the  burdens  on  improved  lands 
would  fluctuate  in  part  with  the  abilities  of  their  owners 
to  pay. 

Such  a  proposal  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  practical 
intermediate  step  which  represents  some  concession  to 
the  realtors  who  are  clamoring  for  an  income  basis  of 
property  assessment  and  also  to  the  advocates  of  the 
untaxing  of  improvements  coupled  Avith  a  wider  use  of 
the  taxation  of  income  from  all  sources. 

There  are  four  major  alternatives  respecting  the 
real-estate  tax.     There  may  be  a  tax,  as  at  present. 


on  the  capital  value  of  both  land  and  improvements. 
There  may  be  a  tax,  as  proposed  by  many  realtors, 
on  the  income  value  of  both  land  and  improvements. 
Land  may  be  taxed  on  its  capital  value  and  improve- 
ments on  their  income  value,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Grimm.  Land  may  be  taxed  on  its  capital  value  and 
improvements  may  be  entirely  or  partially  exempted, 
as  advocated  by  a  number  of  tax  reformers. 

In  any  case,  there  should  be  a  State-collected,  locally 
shared  tax  on  net  incomes — both  personal  and  corpo- 
rate. The  i^ersonal  income  tax  should  be  graduated.  If 
such  a  tax  is  in  force  and  if  land  is  taxed  on  capital 
value,  it  is  a  debatable  question  whether  there  should 
be  in  addition  a  special  income  tax  on  improvements. 
Such  a  special  income  tax  might  make  the  transition 
to  a  land-value  tax  much  easier.  It  would  prevent 
a  falling  off  of  revenues,  and  it  would  silence  the 
opposition  of  those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
untaxing  of  improvements.  The  double  taxing  of  the 
income  from  improvements — once  under  the  regular 
income  tax  and  once  under  the  special  income  tax  on 
improvements — would  not  be  as  burdensome  to  owners 
of  improvements  as  the  present  system,  inasmuch  as 
the  second  tax  would  be  in  lieu  of  the  present  levy 
based  on  the  capital  value  of  improvements  and  would 
be  more  easily  borne.  The  special  income  tax  on  im- 
provements could  and  probably  would  be  eventually 
decreased  or  eliminated. 

It  would  seem  that  the  transition  from  the  present 
real-estate  tax  to  one  of  land  value  taxation  could  be 
made  much  more  readily  and  easily  by  way  of  a  special 
income  tax  on  improvements  as  described  than  by  a 
sudden  complete  shift  or  even  by  the  more  gradual 
process  of  the  so-called  graded  tax  plan  alone. 

The  Graded  Tax 

The  graded  tax  is  a  levy  at  different  rates  on  land 
and  improvements.  The  most  outstanding  example  of 
differential  treatment  in  this  country  is  in  Pittsburgh 
where  land  is  taxed  for  city  purposes  at  a  rate  twice 
as  high  as  that  on  improvements.  Pittsburgh  is  not 
a  very  good  laboratory  for  determining  the  value  of 
the  graded  tax  jjroposal,  however.  In  the  first  palace,  the 
rate  applies  only  to  city  taxes  and  not  to  county  and 
school  district  taxes.  The  differential  rate,  therefore, 
ajDplies  to  ajsproximately  one-third  of  the  total  real- 
estate  tax  levied  in  the  city.  Moreover,  there  is  no  in- 
come tax  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  large 
corporations  and  owners  of  income-producing  real  estate 
go  largely  luitaxed.-' 

Opinions  differ  concerning  the  effects  of  the  graded 
tax  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  tax  has  stimulated   building  and  has   decreased 

»  Personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  were  adopted  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1935.     The  personal  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional,  however. 
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the  burden  on  home  owners.^"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the — 

very  large  volume  of  building  coiistiuttioii  iu  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  post-war  period  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
graded  tax  law  and  that  the  city  had  no  advantage  over  other 
cities. 

and  that — 

rents  in  Pittsburgh  in  recent  years  have  been  higher  than  in 

any  other  city.'' 

Pittsburgh's  chief  assessor,  P.  K.  Williams,  writes 
under  date  of  February  20,  1934 : 

The  success  of  Pittsburgh's  graded  tax  plan  is  generally 
recognized,  and  after  20  years  of  actual  experience  no  one  seri- 
ously proposes  a  return  to  the  old  system  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  Act  of  1913.  The  present  graded  tax  law  has  been 
endorsed  and  defended  by  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pitts- 
burgh Civic  Commission,  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board,  Civic 
Club  of  Allegheny  County  and  by  various  labor  unions.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  city  council  are  on  record  in 
favor  of  extending  the  present  graded  tax  system  and  there  is 
substantial  evidence  of  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  this 
direction  and  a  strong  probability  of  some  important  advance 
during  the  next  year.'- 

The  following  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  graded 
tax  was  reached  by  J.  P.  Watson  in  a  recent  study.^*^ 

In  short,  it  appears  that  conditions  in  the  transitional 
period"  were  such  as  to  result  in  (o)  a  sharply  rising  total 
value  of  rental  property;  (6)  retardation  of  the  rise  in  land 
value,  and  therefore,  (c)  a  premium  valuation  of  build- 
ings.    *     »     * 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  part  of  the  rise  in 
building  valuation,  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  land  value, 
was  directly  an  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tax  system,  then 
much  of  the  real  estate  has  been  recapitalized.  To  whatever 
extent  recapitalization  has  occurred,  the  graded  tax  has  ceased 
to  be  a  net  differential  on  present  o\vners. 

Land  Value  Taxation  in  the 
United  .States  and  Abroad 

In  addition  to  the  Pittsburgh  experiment,  a  similar 
method  of  taxation  is  in  use  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  land 
A-alue  taxation  is  in  force  in  varying  degrees  in  numerous 
municipalities  of  Western  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  and  other  countries.^^ 

In  a  recent  survey  ^°  of  tax  opinion  among  professors 
of  public  finance,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  re- 


s'* Thomas  C.  Mcllahon,  Pittsburgh's  Graded  Tax  on  Buildings. 
Proceedings  of  National  Tax  Association,  1929,  pp.  133-140. 

»>  Edward  F.  Daume,  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Graded  Ta.x  Law.  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1930,  pp.  145-156. 

-^  Ibid. 

3-^  J.  P.  Watson,  The  City  Real  Estate  Tax  in  Pittsburgh,  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  I'JSi,  p.  32. 

**  The  change  in  the  (ax  was  effected  gradually  over  a  period  of  years. 

==  See  Progress  Toward  Land-Value  Taxation  Throughout  the 
World,  by  Bolton  Hall,  in  The  Amcricati  City,  August  1936.  The 
article  is  based  upon  data  In  the  Information  bureau  of  the  United 
Committee  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  as  compiled  by  A.  W. 
Madsden,  of  London,  and  from  data  supplied  by  Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
editor  of  Land  and  Freedom,  New  York  City. 

M  Tax  Opinion  Survey,  Tax  Policy  League,  mimeographed  bulletin. 
May  1936. 


spondents  were  opposed  to  complete  untaxing  of 
improvements,  but  that  a  majority  favored  taxing  im- 
provements at  a  lower  rate  than  land. 

An  Increment  Tax  on  Land  Values 

For  many  years,  economists  have  tended  to  favor 
an  increment  tax  on  land  values.  Such  a  tax  has  been 
exijerimentcd  with  in  foreign  countries. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  has  so  un- 
duly favored  the  owners  of  unimproved  land  that  pro- 
tests and  proposals  for  reform  have  been  numerous 
and  frequent.  In  1909,  several  new  land  taxes  were 
adopted,  among  them  an  increment-value  duty.  The 
English  levy  is  described  as  follows  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman : 

In  the  second  place,  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  entire  scheme,  the  increment-value  duty. 
This  tax  is  payable  when  laud  changes  hands  under  certain 
conditions;  that  is,  it  is  levied  on  the  following  occasions:  (1) 
The  sale  of  any  land  or  interest  therein;  (2)  its  lease  for  a 
period  of  more  than  14  years;  (3)  its  passing  to  a  new  owner 
by  reason  of  death;  (4)  in  the  case  of  land  which  is  held  by 
any  body,  corporate  or  incorporate,  and  which  therefore  does 
not  change  hands,  tlie  tax  is  levied  every  15  years,  with  the 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  paying  in  15  yearly  instal- 
ments. On  each  of  these  four  occasions  the  site  value  of  the 
land  is  determined,  and  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  site  value 
thus  ascertained  (commonly  called  the  occasion  site  value) 
over  the  original  site  value  constitutes  the  increment  value. 
An  increment  value  of  10  percent  is  not  taxable;  but  on  the 
excess  of  all  increments  of  value  over  10  percent  a  tax  is  im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  20  percent.  In  other  words,  the  tax 
amounts  to  a  fifth  of  any  periodical  increase  in  value  over  10 
percent.  "Tlie  original  site  value"  is  the  site  value  as  of  April 
30,  1909 ;  and  on  each  successive  "occasion,"  when  the  site  value 
is  compared  with  its  original  value,  credit  is  to  be  allowed 
for  the  duty  paid  on  previous  occasions.  The  balance,  called 
the  "duty  unsatisfied,"  is  therefore  really  a  tax  on  the  entire 
increment  since  the  last  settlement.  In  case  of  a  fee  simple 
of  laud,  the  calculation  is  easy ;  but  where  the  interest  is  less 
than  the  fee  simple,  the  duty  collectible  is  proportionately 
reduced,  the  balance  ultimately  going  to  the  exchequer  as 
occasions  which  affect  the  other  interests  in  the  land  may 
arise.^' 

The  provisions  of  this  law  met  with  such  determined 
opposition,  however,  that  the  law  was  repealed  in  1920. 
The  cost  of  valuation  exceeded  the  revenue  during  the 
first  4  years.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  disor- 
ganization resulting  from  the  World  War. 

Experiments  with  increment-value  taxation  in  Ger- 
many proved  somewhat  more  fruitful.  An  imperial  tax 
on  the  unearned  increment  of  land  value  was  adopted  iii 
1911.  Such  taxes  had  previously  been  levied  in  some 
of  the  German  municipalities.  The  increment  tax  was 
adopted  by  Frankfort  in  1904,  by  Cologne  and  Gelsen- 
kirchen  in  1905,  and  by  Dortmund  and  Essen  in  1906. 
The  tax  was  in  use  in  about  4,500  cities  and  towns,  in- 


"  Estaya  in  Taxation,  p.  491. 
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eluding  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  German  Empire, 
in  1910.  A  State  increment  value  tax  was  established  in 
Lippe-Detmold  in  1910.  The  rates  in  the  German  cities 
were  generally  progressive,  but  maxima  and  minima 
varied  greatly.  In  Hambui'g,  the  rates  were  graduated 
from  1  to  121/2  percent  and  in  Cologne,  from  10  percent 
to  25  percent.  In  Gelsenkirchen,  the  maximum  was  30 
percent.  These  separate  State  and  municipal  taxes 
were  abolished  with  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  tax. 

The  law  provided  that  a  tax  should  be  levied  at  the 
time  of  transfer  on  the  increase  of  value  which  had  oc- 
curred without  the  activity  of  the  owner.  Instead  of 
being  imposed  only  on  land,  as  in  England,  the  tax  was 
levied  on  real  estate.  Improved  property  of  less  than 
20,000  marks  in  value  and  vacant  land  of  less  than  5,000 
marks  were  exempted.  The  tax  was  graduated  from  10 
percent  of  the  increment,  where  the  increment  amounted 
to  10  percent  or  less,  up  to  30  percent  on  all  increments 
of  290  percent.  A  diminution  of  1  percent  was  per- 
mitted for  every  year  since  the  last  sale. 

The  tax  was  assessed  by  State  officials  under  the 
general  supervision  of  imperial  officials.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Imperial  Government :  40 
percent  to  the  locality,  and  10  percent  to  the  State  to 
cover  cost  of  collection.  The  localities  were  permitted 
to  levy  additions  to  the  tax,  except  that  they  could  not 
impose  more  than  double  their  own  share,  and  the  total 
tax  could  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  mcrement  value. 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  commented  as  follows  upon 
the  tax  at  the  time  of  its  passage : 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  law  is  a  striking  example  of 
progress  in  the  couceptiou  of  fiscal  justice,  and  in  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  modern  changes  in  economic  conditions  on  the 
forms  of  taxation.'* 

The  land-increment  tax  was  converted  into  a  general 
property-increment  tax  in  1913,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
land-increment  taxes  reverted  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. The  principle  of  the  property  increment  taxes  was 
again  accepted  in  the  war  taxes  of  1916,  1918,  and  1919. 

In  announcing  the  Xational  Socialist  plan  for  taxa- 
tion reforms  to  be  instituted  in  1934,  Fritz  Reinhardt, 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Reichsministry,  said  in  June 
1934: 

In  the  case  of  the  increment-value  tax  will  have  to  be 
brought  about  a  simplification  of  the  law  and  administration  in 
the  first  place.  In  its  present  form  that  tax  no  lunger  seems  to 
fit  in  with  our  modern  era.  It  is  apt  to  encumber  the  real-estate 
market  and  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases  out  of  proportion  to  the 
work  of  administration  required." 

The  increment  tax  was  abolished  in  1934.  New  build- 
ings had  previously  been  exempted  from  the  land  and 


^  Essays  in  Taxation,  p.  515. 

"Xews    in    Brief,    published   by   the   Deutscher    Akademischer   Aus- 
tauschdienst,  Jul.v  1934. 


building  taxes.  A  land-acquisition  tax  was  adopted  by 
Germany  in  1934. 

An  unearned-increment  tax  was  advocated  for  New 
York  City  by  the  conmiission  on  new  sources  of  city 
revenue  in  1913.  The  commission  proposed  to  assess 
and  tax  annually  all  increment  accruing  in  the  future 
in  the  same  manner  that  existing  site  values  were 
assessed  and  taxed.  The  rate  of  tax  suggested  was  1 
liercent. 

The  British  increment  tax  was  never  really  given 
an  adequate  trial,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
existence  any  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  German 
taxes.  In  both  countries,  the  initiation  of  the  laws 
was  complicated  by  the  World  War,  and  the  post-war 
depression  was  probably  largely  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  interest  in  such  taxes.  A  2  percent  increment 
tax  has  been  recently  enacted  in  Denmark.  Attempts 
to  enact  increment  tax  laws  in  this  country  have 
proved  abortive. 

It  cannot  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  lack  of  con- 
spicuous success  with  such  legislation  disqualifies  the 
contention  of  economists  concerning  its  desirability. 
We  underwent  a  century  of  sporadic  experimentation 
with  net  income  taxes  before  there  was  reasonably 
satisfactory  adaptation  of  the  principle.  It  may  be 
many  years  before  we  work  out  a  satisfactory  means 
of  adapting  the  principle  of  increment  taxation  to 
practical  administration. 

Certainly,  however,  it  seems  to  offer  a  much  more 
equitable  and  administratively  practical  method  of 
taxation  than  the  special  assessment.  The  special 
assessment  is  a  tax  upon  property  on  the  basis  of  an  es- 
timated gain  before  such  gain  has  been  realized. 
Experience  has  proved  that  estimates  may  be  far  from 
accurate.  By  means  of  the  special  assessment,  the 
Government  can  never  collect  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  a  particular  improvement,  even  though  the  actual 
increase  in  property  values  may  be  many  times  that 
amount.  In  other  cases,  the  property  may  be  assessed 
for  more  than  the  resulting  gain  accruing  to  it  from 
the  development. 

The  increment  tax,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on 
an  actual  rather  than  an  estimated  increase.  The  tax- 
payer is  not  penalized  by  having  to  pay  more  than 
the  resulting  increase  in  value,  as  may  happen  under 
the  present  plan,  and  the  Government  is  not  limited  to 
receiving  back  only  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  in 
cases  where  a  very  much  greater  increase  of  value  re- 
sults. Under  tliis  plan,  the  Govermnent  may,  more- 
over, recoup  some  of  the  increases  in  property  values 
resulting  from  public  expenditures  other  than  public 
improvements. 

The  present  system  of  special  assessments  has  been 
generally  upheld  by  the  courts,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
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of  liigh  legal  authorities  that  a  moderate  increment  tax 
would  be  similarly  upheld. 

One  of  the  controversial  questions  with  respect  to 
the  tax  is  whether  it  should  be  levied  periodically  or 
at  the  time  of  transfer.  Tlie  latter  practice  was 
adopted  in  England  and  Germany  and  the  former 
recommended  in  New  York  City. 

The  transfer  tax  appears  nuich  more  ecpiitable,  as 
it  would  fall  upon  the  taxpayer  only  when  he  had 
actually  realized  an  increase  of  value  and  would  not 
penalize  him  for  boom-year  paper  profits  which  never 
materialized  into  cash.  Even  if  the  tax  were  as  high 
as  10  percent  or  25  percent,  if  levied  at  the  time  of 
transfer,  he  would  still  have  left  90  percent  or  75  per- 
cent of  his  gains. 

Some  adjustment  for  interest  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  infrequent  transfers.  Credit  should  be 
allowed  the  taxpayer  for  any  money  spent  by  him  in 
developing  the  property  or  in  special  assessment 
payments. 

If  the  tax  were  levied  annualh",  it  would  prove  oner- 
ous to  the  landowner  even  when  imposed  at  a  low  rate. 
Home  owners  would  find  the  tax  very  burdensome  in 
boom  j-ears  when  assessed  values  went  up  but  there 
was  no  current  i-ealization  of  value  through  sale.  Pros- 
pective home  owners  would  be  unable  to  forecast  an- 
nual expenditui'es  with  accuracy,  as  they  would  be 
unable  to  tell  what  the  annual  increment  tax  would 
amount  to.  The  annual  increment  tax  would  partake 
of  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  special  assessment. 
Where  the  assessment  is  based  on  anticipated  profits, 
the  annual  increment  tax  would  be  based  on  paper 
profits.  In  contrast,  the  transfer  tax  would  fall  upon 
the  taxpayer  at  the  moment  his  profits  were  realized 
and  when  he  actually  had  cash  in  hand  for  payment. 
The  Govermnent  would  find  the  transfer  tax  much 
more  productive,  as  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the 
delinquency  which  would  accompany  the  other  two 
methods,  and  the  rates  could  be  placed  much  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  the  annual  tax.  It  would  also  be 
much  simpler  to  administer  and  would  tend  to  miti- 
gate tiie  severity  of  speculative  Ixjoms  in  real  estate. 

American  and  Foreign  Methods 
of  Taxing  Real  Estate 

Sucli  a  variety  of  practices  with  respect  to  the  taxa- 
tion of  real  estate  are  followed  throughout  the  world 
that  any  clear  description  of  them,  however  concise, 
would  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  tliis  report. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  types  of  taxes  with  some 
discussion  of  one  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  be- 
tween American  and  European  metliods  is  all  that  is 
possible  here.  In  a  table  compiled  by  Dr.  William 
Withers  for  the  1935  edition  of  Tax  Systems  of  the 
Warld,  the  following  taxes  on  land  and  improvements 


were  enumerated  as  being  levied  by  national  govern- 
ments : 

liclffiiim. — Annual  7-i>ercent  land  tax  based  on  income  or 
as.sumed  income  measured  by  normal  rental  value  and  sales 
of  land. 

Brazil. — One-percent  land  tax  paid  annually  or  semi-annually. 
Based  on  declaration  of  occupant  as  to  salable  value  of  bare 
land.  Proved  by  means  of  documents  or  comparison  with  other 
land  values  in  the  locality. 

Cnnndit. — Land  not  taxed  directly  but  income  from  land  is 
taxed  by  the  National  Government.  Provincial  governments 
levy  in  various  ways  upon  value  of  real  property. 

Denmark. — Semiannual  State  real-estate  tax  measured  by 
assessed  value  of  property.  One  and  five-tenths  per  mill  of 
ground  value  and  1.1  per  mill  of  total  value  of  property  less 
ground  value  and  Kr.  10,000.  Also  2-percent  tax  on  unearned 
increment  on  urban  real  property.  Payable  semiannuallv. 
Municipal  real-estate  taxes  in  addition. 

Estonia. — Annual  net  profit  tax  on  real  estate.  Land :  19 
cents  per  unit  of  estimated  net  profit ;  45  cents  per  hectare 
of  unvalued  land.  r.\iildings :  1.4  percent  of  estimated  net 
profit  or  3  cents  per  unit  of  estimated  net  profit.  Industrial 
structures:  6  cents  per  unit  of  estimated  net  profit  or  0  5  cent 
per  unit  of  estimated  value. 

France. — Annual  12  percent  tax  on  land  rents  or  profits.  In 
land  h\iilt  upon,  tax  is  based  upon  registered  net  income 
efpial  to  rental  value  of  buildings  plus  surrounding  terrain  ; 
in  land  not  built  upon,  based  upon  registered  net  income  of  all 
property  in  land.     Additional  local  taxes. 

Germnny. — Land  acquisition  tax  on  transfer  of  ;ill  land  i)rop- 
erty  situated  in  Germany.  National  tax  3  percent,  plus  '-  per- 
cent local  tax.  An  additional  2  percent  in  case  of  land  specula- 
tion. Annual  general  property  tax  based  on  real  and  i>ersonal 
property.  From  three-tenths  of  1  percent  to  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent,  graduated  according  to  amount  or  class  of  property. 

Great  Britain. — Annual  land  tax  measured  by  annual  rental 
value.  Proportions  of  parochial  quotas  by  assessments.  In- 
come from  land  is  also  reached  through  the  national  income 
tax. 

Hinir/iir;i. — Land  tax  on  agriculturally  utilizable  land  payable 
quarterly.  Federal  tax  is  20  percent  of  net  cadastral  yield. 
Local  authorities  permitted  to  levy  additional  taxes. 

Italtj. — An  annual  10  jiercent  land  tax  based  on  income  from 
land  accruing  to  proprietor  exclusive  of  revenue  derived  from 
operation.  Pleasured  by  assessed  value,  based  on  revenue  de- 
rived from  laud  during  period  1903-13.  Additional  taxes  by 
conuniuies  and  provinces.  Animal  tax  of  2  lire  per  hectare  on 
improved  lauds  which  have  been  exempted  from  taxation  20 
years  and  up  to  the  time  the  new  cadastral  estimates  were 
made.  Also  taxes  on  lands  reserved  for  hunting  and  on  agri- 
cultural incomes. 

Japan. — Semiaiuuial  land  tax.  Three  and  eight  tenths  per- 
cent of  rental  value. 

Xetherlatiils. — Aiuiual  land  tax  based  on  rental  value,  less 
debts  relating  to  pnqH'rty.  Six  percent  for  open  land;  4.S6 
percent  for  land  built  upon.  Also  annual  property  based  on 
value  of  property  less  debts  relating  thereto.  Additional  rates 
by  provinces. 

Poland. — Semiannual  land  tax  measured  by  income  resulting 
from  agricultural  production.  Taxes  established  luider  li-scal 
laws  of  different  administrative  districts. 

liouinania. — Ainuial  tax  on  income  from  agricultural  land. 
.\ls(i  annual  tax  on  net  income  from  real  estate. 
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United  States. — Income  from  laud  taxed  through  national 
and  State  income  taxes.  Direct  taxes  based  on  capital  value 
levied  by  State  and  local  governments. 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  above  that  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  countries  among  those  enu- 
merated in  whic'h  the  real-estate  tax  appears  to  be 
measured  by  capital  value.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  methods  of  taxing  land  upon  an  income  basis 
vary  markedly  in  the  different  countries  and,  in  many 
instances,  appear  to  be  extremely  complicated. 

Real  Estate  Taxation  on  Income 
or  Annual  Use  Value  Basis 

The  rather  general  European  practice  of  basing  the 
tax  upon  income  rather  than  capital  has  caused  wide- 
spread advocacy  of  such  a  method  in  this  country. 

The  National  Association  of  Eeal  Estate  Boards  sets 
forth  the  following  as  one  of  the  major  planks  in  its 
national  tax  platform:" 

We  propose  that  In  valuing  property  for  tax  purposes,  the 
income  or  annual  use  value  of  a  property  should  be  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  the  valuation,  and  that  the  tax  laws  of 
the  various  States  be  amended  accordingly. 

Numerous  articles  praising  the  English  system  and 
advocating  its  adoption  in  this  country  have  appeared 
in  the  press  during  recent  years.  Careful  study  of  the 
English  system  by  unbiased  students  of  taxation  indi- 
cates, however,  that  the  English  system  is  much  less 
desirable  than  the  system  now  employed  in  this  country. 

Kosina  K.  Mohaupt  and  Alger  W.  Lenz  "  discuss  the 
three  different  methods  of  assessment  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  and  come  to  the  following  conclusions  with 
respect  to  adopting  the  English  system  in  this  country : 

The  assessing  procedure  is  so  involved  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  assess  at  other  than  5-year  periods.  *  *  *  It 
is  a  more  costly  method  of  assessment,  requiring  a  larger  force 
of  assessing  oflScers  to  investigate  corporate  records,  and  a 
more  extensive  investigation  as  to  operating  records  and  profits. 
The  natural  result  would  be  higher  costs  of  assessing  than  at 
present.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  methods  of  assessing 
on  income,  the  assessing  official  is  allowed  wide  discretion  as 
to  the  proper  method  to  be  used.  *  *  *  The  method  of 
computing  the  tax  is  involved,  lacks  the  simplicity  of  the  cap- 
ital value  method  as  used  in  Detroit,  and  makes  a  self-audit 
by  the  individual  taxpayer  difficult.  In  at  least  one  method  of 
assessing  on  income — the  profits  method — it  would  be  necessary 
to  employ  a  professional  appraiser  who  would  have  the  right 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  accounting  records  of  the  proper- 
ties assessed  as  in  the  case  of  public  utilities  in  rate 
determination. 


*°  Six  Proposals  for  Tax  Action:  A  Program  of  Fair  Lriiislation  on 
Behalf  of  Homes,  Farms,  and  Other  Real  Estate,  M.irch  1933,  p.  8. 

"  A  Description  of  the  English  Susteni  for  the  Taxation  of  Real 
Property  on  an  Income  Basis,  Soci.il  Science  Research  Council  of 
Wayne  University,  Report  No.  2,  1934. 


Furthermore, 

exemption  of  vacant  property  produces  social  consequences 
which  have  been  insufficiently  studied  as  yet.  The  English  sys- 
tem has  not  received  unqualified  endorsement  of  students  of 
assessing  procedure — rather  it  is  thought  to  produce  slum  areas, 
crowded  conditions,  force  the  government  into  large  housing 
projects,  and  place  a  higher  burden  on  the  individual  taxpayer 
[by  allowing  the  owner  of  needed  land  to  keep  it  for  an  un- 
desirably less  intensive  use]. 

Somewhat  similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  Dr. 
Ernest  S.  Griffith,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  the 
American  University' :  "- 

Basically,  there  are  two  grave  and  insurmountable  defects  in 
"income"  as  a  basis  of  assessment.  First,  it  puts  a  premium 
upon  holding  land  idle  and  upon  retention  of  obsolete  buildings. 
Secondly,  it  is  in  its  higher  ranges  in  reality  a  peculiarly  per- 
nicious tax  on  room  space.  These  two  factors  operating  to- 
gether constitute  a  formidable  obstacle  in  these  days  of  high 
taxes  to  an.v  new  building  at  all,  and  operate  continuously  as 
factors  checking  expenditure  for  improvements. 

By  contrast,  the  American  plan  (at  least  as  regards  land) 
forces  improvement  or  sale ;  and  similarly  acts  as  a  lever  against 
retention  of  obsolete  buildings  upon  the  more  valuable  land. 
The  net  result,  except  during  the  depths  of  a  depression,  is  a 
continuous  and  vigorous  increase  in  the  real  •  wealth  of  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  houses  and  other  buildings.     *     »     * 

A  tax  rate  based  upon  the  income  from  real  property  thus 
aids  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  very  povert.v  whose  effects  a 
large  part  of  the  tax  receipts  were  themselves  designed  to 
mitigate.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tax  rate  based  on  ownership 
(particularly  in  the  case  of  land)  stimulates  the  creation  of 
more  wealth,  and  thereby  itself  tends  to  lessen  this  poverty. 
To  tax  locally  in  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  Income 
rather  than  ownership  would  freeze  the  status  quo,  exaggerate 
the  economics  of  scarcity,  and  force  entire  reliance  upon  gov- 
ernmental action  and  subsidy  for  85  percent  of  our  house 
building. 

How  then  have  British  cities  none  the  less  succeeded,  as 
they  undoubtedly  have  succeeded,  in  greatly  expanding  their 
municipal  social  services,  if  their  system  of  local  revenue  is 
really  so  inelastic?  The  answer  is  simple — through  central 
subsidies.     *     *     * 

Undoubtedly  powerful  vested  interests  arc  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  shift  from  the  property  to  the  income  base, 
yet  its  enactment  would  create  a  grave  danger  of  producing 
a  kind  of  strangulation  of  our  potential  national  develop- 
ment. Certainly  those  who  look  toward  such  a  change  as  a 
way  to  provide  a  more  elastic  and  liberal  source  of  local 
revenue  have  not  the  least  justification  in  England  or  else- 
where for  any  snch  hope.  On  the  contrary,  no  other  single 
step  would  so  force  central  subsidy  and  bureaucratic  control 
upon  our  cities.  Such  subsidies  would  be  the  only  way  left 
to  provide  our  citizens  with  many  of  the  amenities  of  life  upon 
which  they  now  insist. 

John  A.  Zangerle,  auditor  of  Cuyahoga  County  and 
a  distinguished  authority  on  assessment  problems, 
likewise  disapproves  the  English  system: 

The  very  property  now  most  insistent  on  a  change  of 
assessment  procedure,  viz,  the  most  highly  improved,  would 
lose  most  under  the  English  system,  which  is  based  not  only 


«  Addre.ss  before  Tax  Policy  League,  December  26,  1935.     Published 
in  Tax  Policy,  February  1936. 
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on  assessment  of  the  rental  of  improved  property,  but  also 
on  exemption  of  agricultural,  unimproved  property,  improved 
but  unoccupied  property,  and  in  part  manufacturing.  In 
other  words,  vacant  lands,  poorly  developed  lands,  factory 
lands,  and  unoccupied  improved  property  are  unburdened  in 
■whole  or  in  part,  resulting  in  highly  developed  lands  being 
additionally  burdened.  Valuable  land  withheld  from  use  con- 
tributes nothing  on  its  value  toward  public  expenditure. 
Other  valuable  sites  occupied  by  obsolete  and  tumble-down 
buildings  contribute  little.     *     *     * 

Owners  of  highly  improved  property  should  understand 
that  the  exemption  of  land  held  out  of  use  must  add  to  the 
tax  burden  of  their  property.  As  between  the  two  alterna- 
tives, viz,  taxing  improved  property  more  and  vacant 
property  less,  or  taxing  vacant  lands  more  and  improved 
lands  less,  all  socially  minded  citizens  will  agree  that  the 
latter  should  prevail.^^ 

The  consensus  among  tax  authorities  appears  to  be 
clearly  against  the  income  basis  of  property  assess- 


ment. It  is  interesting  to  find  also  that  an  experi- 
ment in  this  country  which  was  given  a  long  trial 
proved  to  be  very  unpopular.  For  87  years  (1830- 
1917),  Delaware  had  a  law  permitting  local  school 
districts  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  "clear  rental  value  of 
all  real  estate."  Dean  C.  A.  McCue  of  the  University 
of  Delaware,  who  was  on  the  local  school  board  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  assessment  of  property, 
declared : 

The  assessment  on  a  rental  basis  caused  very  much  more 
dissatisfaction  than  the  assessment  of  the  same  properties  on 
sale  value.  Equality  of  assessment  was  generally  considered 
to  be  very  much  more  nearly  achieved  on  the  sale  value  basis. 
When  the  law  was  finally  repealed  in  1917  there  was  a  gen- 
eral sigh  of  relief.  Real-estate  owners  were  glad  to  get  rid 
of  it." 


"M.  M.  Daugherty,  Eighty-seven  Years'  Experience  in  Taxing  Land 
on  Its  Annual  Yield  Basis,  buUetin  of  the  National  Tax  A.ssociation. 


"  .Assessing   Real   Estate  on   Its  Income,   llunicipal  Finance,  Febru- 
ary 1936,  p.  14. 
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Public  Ownership  of  Land  for 
Housing  Purposes 

The  relationship  of  tlie  land  problem  to  the  better- 
ment of  housing  and  to  urban  welfare  generallj'  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear.  The  difficulties  of  land  ac- 
quisition for  large-scale  projects  as  discussed  in  another 
section  of  this  report,  are  a  troublesome  hurdle  not  only 
for  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  housing  construction 
but  also  for  limited-dividend  and  other  private-housing 
corporations.  The  instability  of  urben  land  uses,  the 
intrusion  of  industry  and  business  into  residential  sec- 
tions, and  the  high  cost  of  building  sites  resulting  from 
speculative  subdivision  practice  are  problems  faced  not 
only  by  home  owners  and  private  investors  but  also  bj' 
public  agencies  concerned  with  the  housing  problem. 

Municipal  Land  Ownership  and 
Housing  in  Europe 

Many  European  countries,  including  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Finland.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland, 
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Italy,  France,  and  Spain  have  acquired  and  used  ptiblic 
land  for  housing  purposes  as  a  means  of  solving  some  of 
these  problems  and  of  generally  bettering  housing 
conditions. 

A  survey  of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany  revealed 
that,  in  92  out  of  173  cities,  lands  supplied  by  the  mu- 
nicipality amounted  to  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
new  land  used  for  home  building  in  the  decade  following 
the  war,  and  in  certain  localities,  the  proportion  was  as 
high  as  four-fifths.  According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
International  Labour  Office : 

Ouly  part  of  this  land  was  used  for  the  construction  of 
houses  by  the  authorities  themselves.  In  70  towns  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants,  45  percent  of  the  land  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  public-utilitj-  societies  (limited-dividend  corpora- 
tions) for  the  erection  of  dwellings,  32  percent  at  the  disposal 
of  private  builders,  and  only  23  percent  was  used  for  the  erec- 
tion of  municipal  houses.' 

In  Great  Britain,  extensive  areas  have  been  pur- 
chased at  sites  for  jiublic  housing  schemes.  Sir  Ernest 
Simon,  in  discussing  the  relative  success  of  the  private 
garden  cities  of  Letchworth  and  Welwyn  and  the  city 
of  Manchester's  satellite  garden  town  of  Wythenshawe, 
says: 

The  history  of  Wythenshawe  shows  that  there  are  two  fur- 
ther conditions  which  are  vital  to  success.  The  first  is  that 
the  city  must  own  the  land,  or  at  least  the  major  part  of  the 
land.  The  powers  which  the  city  possesses  as  local  authority 
are  limited  to  such  powers  as  are  expressly  given  by  statute, 
and  are  totally  inadequate  to  ensure  satisfactory  development. 
But  the  powers  as  landlord  are  limited  only  where  actions  are 
expressly  prohibited  by  statute :  the  landlord  can  lease  land 
subject  to  any  conditions  he  likes  to  Impose.  It  is  the  land- 
lord power  which  is  enabling  Manchester  to  preserve  the  amen- 
ities of  Wythenshawe  in  all  kinds  of  ways  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible." 

In  its  Wythenshawe  Ward,  the  city  of  Manchester 
owns  3,710  acres  of  land  and  is  planning  further  pur- 
chases to  round  out  its  holdings.  JJp  to  December 
1936,  6,190  houses  had  been  constructed  by  the  housing 
department  of  the  city  at  a  density  of  12  to  the  aci'e. 
Preference  is  given  to  families  from  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings and  overcrowded  conditions,  several  hun- 
dred of   the   tenants   coming   from   condemned   slum 


FroDi  The  Architccturat  Itecord  for  June  1937 

FiGVRE  62.— Wythenshawe  Estate,  Manchester,  England 
How  land  is  being  utilized  in  this  garden  suburb  development  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester 
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'  Housing  Policy  in  Europe,  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva, 
19.30.  p.  364. 

'  From  the  chapter  on  housing  and  civic  planning  in  A  Century  of 
Municipal  Profjress  1SS5-19S5,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.i- 
tional  Association  of  Local  Govornnii-nt  Officers  of  Great  Britain. 
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areas.  In  all  probability  at  least  90  percent  are  from 
densely  poi^ulated  districts  of  the  city.-'  Rents  per 
house  vary,  according  to  size  and  location,  from  about 
$2  to  $4  a  week,  including  electricity  and  rates  (local 
taxes)  but  not  including  heat,  which  is  supplied  by 
coal  stoves  and  fireplaces.  A  rent-rebate  scheme  ap- 
plies to  families  from  slum  clearance  districts,  so  that 
25  percent  of  these  families  pay  the  same  rent  as  in 
their  old  condemned  houses.  In  addition  to  municipal 
housing,  land  is  leased  to  private  builders  for  erecting 
houses  for  higher-income  groups.  Up  to  October  1936, 
952  of  these  had  been  built  under  suitable  restrictions 
and  careful  supervision  by  the  cit}'  architect.^ 

In  Sweden,  according  to  a  report  of  the  International 
Labour  Office :  "As  most  important  municipalities  pos- 
sess very  extensive  reserves  of  land,  thej'  have  been  able 
to  encourage  the  building  of  houses  by  a  vei-y  effective 
policy.^ 

The  experience  of  Stockholm  is  perhaj)?  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  light  of  American  conditions.  Stock- 
holm compares  in  size  and  rate  of  growth  with  Buffalo 
or  Milwaukee.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
turj*.  rural  land  suitable  for  building  around  Stockholm 
was  largely  in  private  hands.  In  order  to  prevent  repe- 
tition of  earlier  undesirable  private  development,  to  con- 
trol city  growth,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  good, 
reasonably  cheap  dwellings  by  providing  cheap  building 
sites,  the  city  since  1904  has  been  buying  large  rural 
holdings  within  a  radius  of  9  miles  from  the  center. 
The  municipality  owns  about  21,000  acres  (over  32 
square  miles)  now  incorporated  or  about  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  city  area.  This  land  area,  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  between  6  and  7  million  dollars,  is  about  5  times  larger 
than  the  area  of  the  city  in  1904.  Municipal  garden 
cities  have  been  laid  out  covering  about  3,390  acres, 
which  increased  the  improved  ai'ea  of  the  city  about  75 
{Dercent.  In  order  to  promote  early  development,  the 
first  houses  were  built  by  the  city,  but  since  then  private 
builders  have  carried  out  all  building  operations.  There 
are  now  nearly  7,000  of  these  homes  accommodating  a 
population  of  about  42.500  chiefly  moderately  well-to-do 
families. 

Since  low-income  families  could  not  afford  to  live 
in  the  privatelj'-built  garden  suburbs,  the  so-called 
small-cottage  scheme  was  started  in  1927.  Approved 
families  lease  a  plot  from  the  city  in  one  of  the  well- 
plamied  outlying  suburbs  for  60  years  and  build  their 
houses  themselves,  except  for  work  such  as  plumbing 
and  electrical  wiring,  which  they  are  incomi^etent  or 
not   allowed   to  do.     The  city  sujiplies  credit,  plans. 


'  CnpuliUslifd  letter  to  Harold  S.  Buttenlicim  from  I.eoii.Trd  IIe.v- 
wnod.   liousiiii:;  director  of  the  City   ot  Manche.ster.      December   7.   1S*36. 

*  "Wythenshawe  Rehouses  More  Than  G.OOO  Families  from  Man- 
chester's Insanitary  Areas,"  in  The  American  City,  Noveml)er  1936, 
p.  46. 

'  HotiAinfj  Pulictj  in  Europe,  International  Labour  Otlice,  p.  128. 


written  instructions,  partly  prefabricated  materials, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  jJersonal  instruction  in  house 
building,  all  of  which  are  paid  for  over  a  period,  usu- 
ally of  30  years.  More  than  2,000  of  these  small  cot- 
tages had  been  built  by  the  beginning  of  1936,  so  that, 
together  with  the  more  expensive  homes  built  in  the 
cit3'"s  garden  suburbs,  about  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Stockholm  is  now  housed  on  outlying  municipal 
land.  Very  extensive  reserves  of  land  remain  and  will 
be  laid  out  and  equipped  with  streets  and  utilities 
when  needed.'' 

The  significant  point  about  Stockholm's  housing 
policy  is  that  the  garden  cities  and  small-cottage 
schemes  have  been  carried  out  for  the  most  part  with- 
out permanent  subsidy.  Sites  have  been  leased  usually 
at  5  percent  of  their  capital  value,  so  that  ground 
rents  will  entirely  accrue  to  the  city.  Significant  sav- 
ings in  land  costs  to  the  house  builder  have  thus  been 
made. 

Advantages  of  Public  Land 
Ownership  for  Housing 

Municipal  ownership  of  land  for  housing  purposes, 
public,  semipublic,  cooperative,  or  private,  offers  a 
number  of  distinct  advantages  in  city  development 
which  are  frequently  absent  under  pi'ivate  ownership. 

Speculative  subdivisions  often  promote  scattered 
building  development  far  removed  from  city  utilities, 
entailing  high  costs  for  connecting  sewers,  water 
mains,  and  streets,  and  for  providing  schools.  Un- 
controlled private  development  may  also  result  in 
square  mile  after  square  mile  of  dwellings  packed 
cheek  to  jowl,  with  few  parks,  playgrounds,  or  even 
vacant  lots  available  for  recreation  or  breathing  spaces. 
This  too  scattered  or  too  congested  housing  develop- 
ment need  not  occur  under  municipal  ownership  of 
land.  A  city  may  select  for  building  development 
only  those  area?  of  public  land  which  can  be  most  con- 
veniently and  economically  utilized,  both  as  sites  in 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  the  present  municipal 
utilities  and  facilities,  including  sewers,  water,  streets, 
schools,  transit  facilities,  parks,  and  playgrounds.  New 
sections  may  be  developed  as  garden  cities  well  located 
in  relation  to  existing  and  proposed  transportation 
facilities  and  to  movements  of  industry,  and  sur- 
rounded by  protecting  greenbelts. 

Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  offers  a  fine  example 
of  how  effectively  good  city  planning  may  be  carried 
out  because  of  large  holdings  of  municipal  land.  The 
whole  valley  of  the  Xidda  River  which  winds  around 
two  sides  of  the  city  was  acquired.     Low-lying  bot- 


"  Dahlliers.  A.  :  "The  Garden  Snlmrbs  of  Stoclihnlm  and  the  Subur- 
ban 'Small  Cottage  Scheme.'  "  An  aJdresss  in  the  City  UaU  ot  Stock- 
holm, August  10,  1930.  Housinij  Ivdei-Digcst,  September  1-15,  lO.'tu, 
p.  37-38. 
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toin  lands  along  the  stream  form  a  greenbelt,  partly 
used  for  recreation  and  allotment  gardens,  partl.y  left 
as  a  meadow  cropped  by  a  flock  presumably  of  mmiic- 
ipal  sheep.  Across  the  valley  from  the  city  border- 
ing on  the  greenbelt  lie  the  long  low  rows  of 
Eomerstadt  and  Pramiheim,  the  pride  of  Frankfort's 
modern  municipal  housing.  A  nearby  industrial  zone 
affords  emplojnnent  opportunities."  Other  note- 
worthy examjjles  of  how  good  city  planning  has  been 
made  possible  through  public  ownership  of  large 
tracts,  in  addition  to  the  garden  suburbs  of  Stockholm 
and  Manchester,  already  mentioned,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  in  the  three  greenbelt  towns  of 


"  Bauer,   Catherine :  Modern   Housing^   New  York,    1934,   p.    172—173. 


the    Resettlement    Administration    near    Cinciimati, 
Milwaukee,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Better  community  planning,  as  well  as  better  city 
and  regional  planning,  is  promoted  by  mmiicipal  land 
ownership.  An  attractive  envii-onment  and  stable 
homogeneous  neighborhood  is  just  as  important,  ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas  of  housing,  as  a  conveniently 
planned  and  soundly  built  structure.  Experience 
both  here  and  abroad  shows  that  for  greatest  econ- 
omies in  large-scale  building  operations  and  best 
results  in  planning  a  complete  community,  several 
hundreds  or  even  several  thousands  of  acres  ai'e  needed 
in  a  single  tract,  to  be  turned  directly  from  rural  use 
into  fully  developed  urban  use.  Public  ownership 
makes  possible  the  rapid  and  full  development  of  a 


From  The  American  City  for  July  1937 

Figure  63.— Map  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  its  metropolitan  land  reserves.    Land  reserves  in  gray;  city  area  in  black;  suburban  developed  areas  cross  hatched 
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single  community  of  limited  size,  instead  of  the  simul- 
taneous partial  development  of  a  numbei'  of  scattered, 
unrelated  subdivisions.  Rapid  development  of 
municipal  land,  when  subdivided,  would  be  assured  by 
"birth  control"  of  building  sites.  Only  a  limited 
number  would  be  opened  at  one  time  and  developed 
with  streets,  utilities,  parks,  and  school  facilities.  Ex- 
pensive carrying  charges,  costly  spottj-  development, 
and  many  square  miles  of  dead  subdivisions  would 
thus  be  eliminated."^- 
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In  many  cities,  however,  heavy  public  investments  in 
streets,  utilities,  schools,  and  transit  systems  in  built-up 
sections,  as  well  as  private  investments  in  sound 
buildings,  make  further  public  investments  in  devel- 
oping outlying  land  inadvisable,  unless  needed  to 
decrease  densities  in  overcongested  areas  or  to  take 
care  of  an  increase  in  population.  In  addition  to 
various  methods  of  redeveloping  built-up  areas  rec- 
ommended elsewhere  in  this  report,  municipal  acqui- 


■ '  Under  the  terms  of  the  amended  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  adopted  in  1038.  the  Legislature  is  given  broad  powers,  in  Article 
XVIII.  to  provide,  "for  low-rent  housing  for  persons  of  low  income  as 
defined  b.v  law.  or  for  tlie  clearance,  replanning.  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  substandard  and  insanitary  areas,  or  for  both  such 
purposes,  and  for  recreational  and  other  facilities  incidental  or  appur- 
tenant thereto." 

Sections  8  and  9  of  this  article  stipulate  that : 

'■8.  Any  agency  of  the  state  or  any  city,  town,  village,  or  public  cor- 
poration, which  is  empowered  by  law  to   take  private  property  by  emi- 


nent domain  for  any  of  tlie  public  purposes  specified  in  section  one  of 
this  article,  may  be  empowered  by  the  Legislature  to  take  projwrt)' 
necessary  for  any  sncli  purpose  but  in  excess  of  that  required  for  public 
use  after  such  purpose  shall  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  to  improve 
and  utilize  such  excess,  wholly  or  partly  for  any  other  public  purpose, 
or  to  lease  or  sell  such  excess  with  lestrictions  to  preserve  and  protect 
such  improvement  or  improvements. 

"9.  Subject  to  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  the  stjite.  or 
any  city,  town,  village  or  public  corporation,  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
gift,  eminent  domain  or  otherwise,  such  property  as  it  may  deem  ulti- 
mately necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
or  .niiy  of  them,  alfhnugh   temporarily  not  required   for  such   ijurposes." 


I  •i*—trf^*i  *T  (JM  J    t*oorr  t  Ce    U4  .  Lirffoa*.  J 


lUtiOOO- 


FicvRE  G4.— Location  of  the  Speke  Estate  in  relalioD  to  the  city  of  Liverpool.  Englaod    (See  flgurs  65) 
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sition  and  ownership  of  land  are  suggested.  In  his 
book.  Rehausing  Urban  America,  Henry  Wright  has 
pointed  out  the  strategic  importance,  the  economies  in 
management  costs,  and  the  adequate  community  plan- 
ning possible  in  rebuilding  blighted  areas  without 
wholesale  scrapping  of  present  investments  in  streets 
and  utilities.  Gradual  municipal  acquisition  of  land 
would  in  many  cases  overcome  the  many  difficulties  at 
pi'esent  encountered  or  to  be  expected  in  such  sug- 
gested schemes.  Much  smaller  areas  than  those  rec- 
ommended as  most  desirable  in  outlying  unbuilt  areas 
could  be  well  planned  and  economically  developed. 
Tracts  might  vary  from  a  few  acres,  including  one  or 
more  city  blocks  in  densely  built  districts,  to  a  hun- 
dred or  more  in  partly  built  ragged  subdivsions. 

Public  land  ownership  would  also  make  possible  the 
supplj'ing  of  land  for  special  housing  purposes,  such 
as  tourist  camps  and  trailer  parks.  The  recent 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  niunber  of  house  trailers 
will  create  an  increasing  demand  for  parks  in  or 
near  cities,  especially  cities  that  attract  many  tour- 
ists. Not  only  could  this  need  be  met  by  suitably 
located  and  attractively  developed  trailer  parks,  but 
the  problems  of  control  and  taxation  might  be  more 
easily  coped  with. 

A  report  less  favorable  to  public  land  reserves  than 
has  usually  resulted  from  European   experience  was 


made  by  the  late  Albert  Schar,  of  Germany,  in  a  1932 
study  (unpublished)  of  Land  Policies  of  the  State  of 
Hamburg  .since  10J4-  Accoixling  to  this  report,  Ham- 
burg pursued  a  policy  of  accmnulating  land  hf)ldings 
long  before  the  war.  However,  during  the  pre-war 
period  it  acquired  these  for  specific  purposes  to  carry 
out  improvements  in  accordance  with  the  city  plan. 
After  the  war  and  particularly  between  1924  and  1930, 
in  contrast,  it  undertook  to  build  up  with  great  speed 
a  very  substantial  land  reserve.  By  1930  there  were 
in  public  ownership  70  percent  of  the  52  square  miles 
of  the  city,  a  total  of  36.8  square  miles.  Of  these, 
24.2  square  miles  were  used  for  streets,  squares,  parks, 
cemeteries,  hospitals,  and  other  public  purposes,  and 
the  balance  of  12.6  square  miles  constituted  the  land  re- 
serve. Significant  as  these  figures  are,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  land-acquisition  program  was  pursued 
appears  to  have  been  of  even  greater  import  in  bring- 
ing about  the  consquences  claimed  by  Mr.  Schiir. 

The  three  major  aims  of  the  advocates  of  the  land- 
acquisition  program,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Schiir,  were: 
first,  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  city  planning 
projects;  second,  to  keep  land  prices  low  or  at  least 
stable;  and  third,  to  create  great  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity by  securing  the  land-value  increment.  He  does 
not  deny  that  the  first  purpose  was  well  served  by  the 
land-purchase  program,  although  he  does  not  attribute 


Figure  65. — A  650-acre  public  housing  development  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  England 

A  report  of  the  director  of  housing  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  dated  October  17,  1936,  contains  the  above  plan  and  that  shown  in  figure  64.  The  total  area  of  the  publicly  owned 
Speke  Estate,  as  shown  in  the  larger  map,  is  2,216  acres,  of  which  418  are  being  reserved  for  an  airport.  The  proposed  housing  development  shown  above  will  accomodate 
about  5,000  families  on  an  area  of  about  650  acres 
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to  it  leading  importance.  He  claims,  however,  with 
the  support  of  what  appears  to  be  quite  an  adequate 
body  of  facts,  that  instead  of  keeping  prices  low  or 
stabilizing  them,  prices  have  actually  risen  as  a  result 
of  large  purchases  by  the  public.  He  attributes  tlris 
to  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  real-estate  market  of  a 
large  purchaser  with  good  credit,  the  willingness  to 
pay  hijrh  prices,  and  the  high  prices  demanded  by  the 
authorities  themselves  for  land  sold  by  them,  especially 
vacant  land.  Mr.  Schiir  also  challenges  the  claim  that 
the  public  will  greatly  benefit  in  future  years  from 
these  purchases  through  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
this  land  reserve.  Recognizing  population  increases 
as  the  major  factor  in  the  continued  rise  in  value  of 
urban  land,  he  argues  that  the  cities  are  not  likely  to 
grow  in  future  as  they  did  in  the  past ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  further  technological  advances  and  the  break- 
ing-up  of  large  estates  are  likely  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  rural-urban  migration,  which,  added  to  the 
declining  birth  rate,  will  make  Hamburg  grow  slowly, 
if  at  all,  in  future  years. 

Other  undesirable  consequences  are  also  claimed  by 
Mr.  Schiir.  These,  however,  are  of  the  kind  custom- 
arily feared  by  the  opponents  of  public  expenditures 
of  any  kind.  All  have  to  do  with  the  higher  taxes  that 
will  have  to  be  levied  to  finance  them :  reduced  incomes 
from  properties,  increased  rentals,  and  increased  pro- 
duction costs  in  industry  are  among  those  mentioned. 
Mr.  Schiir  also  maintains  that  these  large  public  out- 
la3-s  for  land  brought  about  a  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  large  body  of  citizens  and  enriched 
a  very  limited  number  of  land  proprietors;  also  that 
the  investment  of  these  funds  by  the  recipients,  in  for- 
eign countries  and  in  capital  equipment  at  home,  re- 
sulted in  actual  loss  of  wealth  to  the  community  or 
increased  technological  unemployment. 

This  brief  abstract  of  a  lengthy  document  is  believed 
to  be  of  some  importance  in  that  it  suggests  that  there 
maj-  be  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far  or  too  fast  in  the 
acquisition  of  public  land  reserves;  and,  also,  in  that 
it  calls  attention  to  some  possible  dangers  and  gives 
warnings  of  the  kind  of  objections  likely  to  be  raised 
by  opponents  to  even  a  modest  progi-am  of  increased 
land  ownership  by  cities. 

In  European  cities,  public  land  ownership  has  re- 
sulted in  considerably  lower  land  costs.  In  the  case 
of  Wythenshawe,  the  city  of  ilanchester  acquired  3.710 
out  of  the  5,567  acres  at  agricultural  value  before  any 
building  was  started.  The  estimate  saving  of  some 
$5,000,000  will  result  in  considerably  lower  rents  or 
smaller  public  subsidy.  Public  ownership  of  building 
sites  may  also  be  used  to  lower  and  stabilize  market 
prices.  Cheap  public  sites  are  a  ''yardstick"  for  meas- 
uring the  costs  of  private-land  subdivision  and  should 


result  in  lowering  the  cost  of  private-building  sites. 
Furthermore,  in  times  of  housing  shortage,  a  plentifid 
supply  of  cheap  public  building  land  would  aid  in 
relieving  the  situation.  In  Stockholm,  for  instance, 
the  city  was  able  to  counteract  threatened  inflation  of 
land  prices.*  In  Copenhagen,  land  speculation  was  ef- 
fectivel}'  controlled  during  and  after  the  war  by  the 
municipality  selling  its  own  land  at  low  prices  and  also 
by  extending  other  Government  aid  to  housing  condi- 
lional  on  low-land  prices.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
provide  innnediate  employment  in  times  of  depression, 
housing  projects  could  be  begun  on  public  land  without 
loss  of  time  in  land  acquisition.  Also,  in  boom  times, 
excessive  speculative  building  could  be  di-scouraged  by 
closing  publicly  owned  land  to  building  operations. 

Greenbelts  and  Green  Wedges 

It  is  no  new  idea  that  city  expansion  should  be  defi- 
nitely limited  by  a  surrounding  greenbelt.  Even  as  carin- 
as the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1580  commanding  "all  manner  of  persons,  of 
what  qualities  soever  they  be,  to  desist  and  forbear 
from  any  newe  buyldings  of  any  house  or  tenement, 
within  three  miles  from  anj-  of  the  gates  of  the  sayd 
Citie  of  London,  to  serve  for  habitation  or  lodging  for 
an}'  person,  where  no  former  house  hath  bene  knowen  to 
have  bene,  in  tlie  memorie  of  such  as  are  now  living."'  ^ 
Although  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  this 
and  similar  subsequent  proclamations,  the  present  size 
of  London  shows  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  "green  girdle" 
was  not  effective.  The  idea,  however,  was  never  com- 
pletely rejected  and  today  is  being  supported,  in  theory 
at  least,  by  many  city  planners  and  students  of  urban 
problems  throughout  the  world — London  included. 

These  authorities  say  that  cities  must  not  be  allowed 
further  unrestricted  expansion  and  disorderly  sprawl- 
ing into  rural  areas,  turning  green  fields  and  forests 
into  dreary  city  streets,  and  making  the  countryside 
inaccessible  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
districts.  The  greenbelt  idea  rests  on  the  proposition 
that  solidly  built  up  cities  can  be  too  large,  that  definite 
limits  of  expansion  must  be  assigned,  and  that  further 
growth  in  the  region  must  take  place  in  outer  satellite 
conanunities  separated  from  the  central  city  and  from 
each  other  by  wide  green  spaces.  This  method  of  city 
growth  is  to  be  effected  by  the  public  acquisition  of  a 
wide  band  of  unbuilt  land  surrounding  tlie  city  from 
whicli  close  building  development  is  permanently 
banned.  All  communities  that  threaten  to  become  too 
large  should  be  thus  '"corsetted"  by  open  fields,  much 


*  Julin.  Inicndent  Henning ;  from  n  lecture  given  to  a  group  ol 
American  housing  students.  August  8.  1936,  In  Stockbolm,  HosKing 
InAeT-Diiicst.  Septemlier  1-1.5,  19:!n.  p.  27. 

"London  County  Council:  "Positive  Planning  in  Great  Britain."  In 
Part  I,  Papers  and  OcnrraJ  Report",  fnternational  IJoiising  ami  Totrn 
Plnnnintj  Cviifiresx,  London.  lO'iS,  p.  130. 
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as  medieval  fortifications  kept  towns  from  sprawling 
into  the  surrounding  countryside. 

A  greenbelt  not  only  limits  the  size  of  a  coumiunity 
to  a  desirable  maximum  but  protects  it  from  inhar- 
monious encroacliments.  The  greenbelt  also  provides 
for  congested  urban  areas'  much-needed  breathing 
space,  a  place  where  the  smoke,  dirt,  and  grime  of  the 
city  are  dissipated  and  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air 
renewed.  In  the  greenbelt  might  be  located  playing 
fields,  golf  courses,  lakes  for  boating  and  swunming, 
allotment  gardens,  larger  farms,  meadows,  and  forests. 
The  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  countryside  would 
be  preserved  on  the  very  doorstep  of  the  city. 

Either  in  combination  with  greenbelts  or  alone,  many 
authorities  advocate  the  establislmient  of  green  wedges 
that  would  be  gradually  driven  in  farther  and  farther 
toward  the  heart  of  the  city  by  acquiring  land  at  their 
points.  Such  wedges  not  only  pi-ovide  breathing  space 
and  recreational  areas  but  serve  as  corridors  leading 
out  to  the  open  country  and  as  barriers  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city.  The  municipal  forests  that  reach 
right  into  the  heart  of  such  German  cities  as  Hanover 
and  many  of  the  parkway  developments  in  this  coun- 
try, such  as  the  Westchester  County  Parkways  in  New 
York  or  Eock  Creek  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C,  are 
good  examples  of  green  wedges. 

European  Experience  and  Opinion 

Greenbelts  are  an  integral  part  of  the  English  garden 
cities,  Letchworth  and  Welwyn,  and  of  the  new  "green- 
belt towns"  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  this 
country.  Partial  greenbelts  or  agricultural  belts  are 
found  in  many  other  planned  developments  in  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  greenbelts  ever  undertaken  is 
being  planned  to  surround  London.  Land  is  now  grad- 
ually being  accjuired  by  the  many  local  authorities  con- 
cerned, aided  by  the  London  County  Council's  offer  to 
contribute  £'2,000,000  toward  the  cost.  AVlien  com- 
pleted, the  greenbelt  will  not  be  continuous,  due  to  inter- 
venmg  ui'ban  development,  but  will  constitute  a  series 
of  large  permanent  open  spaces  roughly  forming  a  ring 
around  the  metropolis.^" 

The  10-j'ear  plan  for  the  development  of  Moscow  pro- 
vides for  a  combination  of  greenbelt  and  green  wedges. 
The  boulevards  radiating  from  the  heart  of  the  city  are 
being  planned  as  parkways,  broadening  as  they  ap- 
proach the  immense  circular  belt  of  forest  and  park  land 
which  is  being  develoi^ed  beyond  the  city  limits.  The 
banks  of  the  Moscow  River  and  the  numerous  canals 
and  lakes  are  also  being  developed  as  parkways,  upon 
which  a  great  deal  of  the  city's  new  housing  will  front. 

In  this  country,  the  difficulties  of  developing  green- 
belts around  our  major  cities  are  very  great.    Large 


parcels  of  subdivided  land  surround  most  of  them. 
These  vacant  subdivisions  often  jjrovide  enough  unused 
space  to  house  all  over  again  the  present  population  of 
the  city.  In  a  wide  zone  outside  the  subdivisions,  specu- 
lation has  raised  acreage  prices  high  above  their  agri- 
cultural value.  Scattered,  spottj-  development  at  minor 
crossroads,  ribbon  development  along  major  highways, 
and  clusters  of  houses  in  small  villages  make  it  particu- 
larly difficult  to  assemble  a  wide  continuous  belt.  To 
these  disadvantages  are  added  many  already  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  report  in  connection  with  assembling 
land  for  large  scale  housing  develoi^ments. 

For  most  cities  also,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  a 
greenbelt  would  be  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  city  to 
pay.  Under  present  methods  of  taxation,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  However,  new  principles  and  practices 
in  taxation  might  reduce  land  costs  or  produce  increased 
municipal  revenues,  part  of  which  could  be  very  appro- 
priately spent  on  greenbelts  or  green  wedges.  The  re- 
moval of  potential  building  sites  from  the  market  by  this 
permanent  dedication  of  land  to  greenbelts  or  wedges 
or  any  open  spaces,  by  reducing  the  total  supply  of  ac- 
cessible building  land  without  in  any  way  reducing  the 
demand,  would  increase  the  value  of  the  remaining  sites 
still  in  the  market.  According  to  Sir  Raymond  L'nwin, 
who  ablj'  expounds  this  thesis. 

No  destruction  of  probable  or  possible  building  increment  is  or 
need  be  involved ;  but  merely  a  redistribution,  under  which  the 
expectation  of  increment  value  which  is  reduced  or  extinguished 
on  some  land,  will  be  at  least  equaled  by  the  increased  expecta- 
tion which  will  thereby  be  conferred  on  other  land." 

Because  the  owners  to  whom  site  value  is  thus  trans- 
ferred are  man}-,  and  scattered  all  over  the  city,  the  in- 
creased values  accruing  to  them  are  most  difficult  to 
assess  fairly  for  special  assessment  levies.  They  could 
probably  be  recouped  to  the  community  most  equitablj' 
by  a  tax  on  increments  in  land  value,  as  discussed  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.  Land  value  taxation 
would  be  another  means  of  capturing  much  of  the  trans- 
ferred land  values.  Assimiing  some  such  system  of  tax- 
ation, the  city  would  recoup  from  benefited  land  own- 
ers most  of  the  cost  of  the  greenbelt.  If  much  of  the 
land  of  the  greenbelt  were  kept  in  its  original  agricul- 
tural use  and  leased  back  to  the  former  owner,  the  city, 
over  a  period  of  years,  would  get  back  a  large  part  of  its 
original  investment,  thus  obtaining  a  greenbelt  or  green 
wedges  at  practically  no  cost. 

Land  not  j'et  subdivided  is  often  found  in  low-lying 
stream  valleys  where  swampy  conditions  or  liability  to 
flood  have  made  building  impossible  without  expensive 
filling.  Such  reclaimed  marshland  along  the  Nidda 
River  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  forms  an  ef- 


'"  Loudon  County  Council,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 


"  Unwin,    Sir    Raymond :    "Town    and    Country    Planning    and    Land 
Values."  in  the  Contemporary  Rerieic.  April  1932.  voL  141.  p.  467. 
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fective  greenbelt.  Filling  shallow  water  along  river 
banks  or  lake  shores  has  produced  fine  continuous  park 
systems  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Wasliington,  D.  C.  and 
elsewhere.  Steep-sided  or  otherwise  unusual  stream 
valleys,  often  most  attractive  for  recreational  use,  have 
been  frequently  made  into  fine  parks.  Wliere  it  is  im- 
possible for  physical  or  financial  reasons  to  acquire  con- 
tinuous greenbelts  or  wedges,  those  tracts  that  are  ac- 
quired may  be  connected  by  means  of  narrow  parkway 
strips.  The  larger  Chicago  parks  have  been  connected 
in  this  way  by  boulevards,  forming  an  inner  circle  of 
parks  in  the  closely  built  areas.  Outside  the  citj- 
proper,  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserves  are  a  fine 
beginning  for  an  outlying  greenbelt.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  perhaps  $50,000,000  at  present  prices  (the 
equivalent  of  a  few  large  downtown  skyscrapers)  a  belt 
a  mile  or  two  mide  with  onlj'  a  few  breaks  could  be 
acquired  for  Chicago. 


Town  forests,  although  little  publicized,  are  quite 
common  in  the  United  States,  esijecially  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  veiy  often  on  watershed  property. 
A  few  isolated  instances  in  this  country  and  a  wealth  oJ 
European  experience  show  that,  under  scientific  man- 
agement, the  timber  yield  can  l)e  made  to  contribute  to 
municipal  revenue.  Such  forest  areas  as  exist,  besides 
providing  recreational  opportunities,  may  form  impor- 
tant i^arts  of  a  greenbelt  or  green  wedge. 

Public  acquisition  of  land  for  greenbelts  or  wedges 
is  not  always  necessary.  England  has  had  a  limited 
amount  of  success  with  '"sterilization"  of  land  against 
building.  In  some  cases  compensation  is  paid  to  the 
owner.  In  the  United  States,  the  same  objective  might 
be  reached  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  zoning 
to  include  agricultural,  forestry,  or  private  recreational 
uses.  County  zoning  has  been  used  as  a  step  in  this 
direction.     In  the  light  of  the  present  wealuiesses  of 


Courtwy  of  Alliui  TopoKrapliiciue  do  Im  Sui]i«p 


Figure  66.— ZoniDg  plan  for  the  development  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Switzerland 
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zoning  ordinances  and  administration  and  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  courts  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is 
doubtful  if  an  extension  of  zoning  would  aid  in  per- 
manently preserving  tvreenbelts  or  green  wedges,  except, 
perhaps,  in  limited  areas  as  a  supplement  to  public 
ownership. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  in  acquiring  green- 
belts  and  green  wedges  at  present,  their  importance  in 


bringing  about  rational  city  building  makes  it  desirable 
that  cities  make  plans  for  their  development.  Esjie- 
cially  in  cities  expecting  considerable  growth,  such 
plans  should  be  discussed  and  prepared  so  that  city 
officials,  backed  by  public  opinion,  will  be  in  a  position 
gradually  to  acquire  the  land  when  financial  circum- 
stances permit. 


From   The  American  City  for  August   1936   (Airplane  view  by  McLaughlin  Aerial  Survey") 

Figure  67.— Parts  of  three  boroughs  (Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Queens)  of  New  York  City,  showing  the  Triborough  and  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridges.    New  York  is 
gradually  improving  and  making  more  accessible  publicly  owned  islands  and  waterfront  properties  as  recreation  areas 
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Land  for  Parks,  Playgrounds, 
and  Airports 

As  originally  planned,  there  would  have  appeared, 
under  the  above  heading,  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of 
public  recreational  land  in  American  cities,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  growth  of  recreational  facilities,  opinions 
from  various  authorities  as  to  the  extent  of  area  and 
facilities  required  for  different  types  of  recreation, 
data  from  several  cities  as  to  water  front  redemption, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  airports  to  city  and 
region  luul  of  the  acquisition  of  sites  for  airports. 
Because  of  the  space  limits  which  have  been  set  for 
this  Urban  Land  Policies  report,  and  of  the  fact  that 
much  material  on  the  subjects  just  mentioned  is  readily 
available  elsewhere,  this  proposed  section  of  the  pres- 
ent report  has  been  omitted. 

Managing  a  City's  Real  Estate 

Most  cities,  although  often  the  largest  landholder 
within  their  own  boundaries,  are  woefully  backward 
in  methods  of  handling  their  own  real  estate.  Ex- 
clusive of  streets  and  alleys,  cities  conunonly  own  be- 
tween 5  and  15  percent  of  their  total  land  area  within 
the  city  limits  and  sometimes  large  tracts  outside  as 
well.     According  to  one  observer : 

Any  private  institution  witli  such  extensive  holdings  would 
consider  the  management  of  its  proijerty  a  major  function, 
but  few  American  cities  have  even  so  m.uch  as  a  complete  list 
of  their  holdings.  Deeds  and  records  of  municipally  owned 
property  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  department 
to  which  the  property  is  assigned.  Nor  is  there  any  integra- 
tion of  the  functions  of  real  estate  management.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  charged  with  securing  easements  and 
rights-of-way  may  be  located  in  one  building ;  the  legal  depart- 
ment, which  traces  titles  and  conducts  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, in  another ;  and  the  recorder  of  deeds  in  still  a  third 
office.  Such  disorganization  has  naturally  resulted  in  chaos 
and  extravagance.  Property  no  longer  needed  by  one  depart- 
ment may  be  allowed  to  remain  idle,  while  another  department 
pays  a  high  price  for  a  neighboring  property.  And  it  is  com- 
monly known  that  prices  paid  by  cities  for  land,  especially  in 
condemnation  proceedings,  are  often  exorbitant." 

Not  all  cities,  however,  suffer  from  sucli  haphazard 
methods  of  handling  their  real  estate.  Municipal  real 
estate  offices  or  bureaus  have  been  established  in  a  few 
cities,  including  Milwaukee,  Xewark,  Rochester,  Ashe- 
ville,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.^- 
Some  of  the  considerations  involved  in  setting  up  and 
operating  a  municipal  real  estate  office,  based  on  expe- 
rience in  various  cities,  are  discussed  below : 

Or(iitni:ation.—OvAma.Ti\y  there  should  be  a  central  office,  or 
at  least  some  one  official,  charged  with  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  the  city's  real  estate  activities.  In  the  smaller 
cities  it  will  probably  be  impractical  to  have  a  full-time  official, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  large  and  small 


^  Woolpert,   Elton   D. :   "Managing   a    City's    Real   Estate."   in   Public 
Uanagement,  August  1936,  p.  230-231. 
"/Sid.,  p.  231. 


cities  in  this  respect.  The  extent  of  the  city's  holdings  and  the 
volume  of  its  real  estate  transactions,  rather  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  are  the  determining  factors.  Asheville,  with 
a  little  over  50,000  population,  is  the  smallest  city  to  have  a 
full-time  real  estate  agent  at  present,  but  this  figure  is  by  no 
means  a  minimum.  The  .savings  that  might  be  effected  even 
in  a  much  smaller  city  would  jjrobably  more  than  cover  the 
salary  of  one  full-time  official.  If  there  is  insufficient  work  for 
a  full-time  real  estate  agent,  it  is  still  advisable  to  have  the 
responsibility  for  all  real  estate  functions  vested  in  some  other 
official  on  a  part-time  basis.  From  this  minimum  the  size  of 
the  real  estate  division  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  city  and 
the  volume  of  its  transactions.  In  Jlilwaukee  the  staff  has 
grown  from  1  in  1022  to  S  in  193t) ;  and  in  Los  Angeles  the  staff 
numbers  31.  The  outline  of  functions  which  is  to  follow  may 
be  of  some  help  in  estimating  the  necessary  staff  for  any  partic- 
ular city. 

The  essential  quiilificatious  for  a  city  real  estate  agent  are 
a  familiarity  with  local  real  estate  values,  experience  in  ap- 
praisal of  real  estate,  knowledge  of  real  estate  law  and  experi- 
ence in  tracing  titles,  confidence  of  local  real  estate  operators 
resulting  from  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  soimd  judgment. 
Such  qualifications  are  most  likely  to  be  foimd  in  a  man  with 
years  of  experience  as  a  local  real  estate  operator.  The  speci- 
fication of  a  local  man  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
staff  will,  for  the  first  few  years  at  least,  be  so  small  that  each 
member  must  be  able  to  participate  in  all  functions.  In  a 
larger  staff,  where  the  work  can  be  more  specialized,  outside 
men  should  be  eligible  to  appointment.  For  a  larger  staff  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  to  suit  the  several  phases  of  the  work 
may  be  desirable.  Again  referring  to  Milwaukee,  the  city  real 
estate  agent  had  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  realtor  in 
the  city ;  one  of  his  staff  was  recruited  from  the  department 
of  public  works  where  he  bad  specialized  in  problems  relating 
to  easements  and  rights-of-way ;  another  from  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  deeds ;  and  another  from  the  right-of-way  division 
of  a  large  public  utility  corporation. 

As  to  the  proper  location  of  the  real  estate  office  within  the 
framework  of  city  government  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
of  practice.  In  several  cities  it  is  a  division  of  the  department 
of  public  works,  because  of  right-of-way  and  easement  duties; 
in  Rochester  it  is  a  more  or  less  independent  division  in  the 
finance  department,  a  location  justified  by  the  purchasing  and 
rent-collecting  functions ;  and  in  Milwaidcee  it  is  connected  with 
the  city  plan  commission.  The  exact  location  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  working  relationships  established,  but  for 
an  extensive  program,  such  as  outlined  below,  affiliation 
with  the  planning  office  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
location.    *    *    * 

Inventory  and  record  keeping. — The  first  duty  of  the  real 
estate  office,  chronologically  speaking,  is  to  compile  complete  and 
accurate  records.  These  records  form  the  basis  for  the  effective 
administration  of  the  more  direct  functions  of  the  division. 
Most  important  of  all  is  a  central  inventory  of  all  municipality 
owned  real  estate.  Each  parcel  should  be  given  an  index  card. 
*  *  *  As  a  usefid  supplement  to  the  card  index,  the  Mil- 
waukee department  is  preparing  a  loose-leaf  atlas  of  quarter- 
section  maps  showing  in  color  all  city-owned  properties.  Thus, 
wlien  the  city  plan  commission  is  considering  the  assembly  of 
land  for  public  improvements,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  which 
parcels  in  a  given  area  are  already  in  the  city's  possession. 
Such  an  inventory  is  also  useful  in  facilitating  interdepartmen- 
tal transfers  of  proiiorty ;  in  determining  sites  for  public  build- 
ings, playgrounds,  etc.;  and  in  supplying  evidence  in  condemna- 
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tion  actions.  The  iiiTeiitory  niu-^t  be  kept  current,  of  course,  by 
tlie  addition  of  a  card  for  eaeii  newly  acquired  iirnperty. 

Other  records  include  data  on  transfer  of  property  between 
private  parties,  to  aid  in  the  appraisal  of  market  value ;  rental 
and  lease  rates  and  trends  in  the  city ;  rental  receipts  and 
delinquencies  on  city-owned  property ;  and  repair  and  main- 
tenance data  on  municipal  properties  rented  to  private  per- 
sons.    *     *     • 

Rentals  and  leases. — Nearly  every  city  owns  some  properties 
which  it  is  holding  until  such  time  as  an  advantageous  sale 
can  be  made  or  until  the  improvement  for  which  it  was  ac- 
quired can  be  undertaken.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  improved 
properties  there  is  an  opportunity  for  turning  these  holdings 
into  sources  of  revenue  for  the  cit.v  by  rental  or  by  lease.  The 
rental  division  of  the  Milwaukee  department  offers  an  excellent 
model  of  good  practice.  During  :935  the  department  super- 
vised the  billing  and  collection  of  rentals  from  107  tenants  and 
deposited  approximately  $40,000  into  the  city  treasury  from 
such  accounts.  Rentals  are  managed  as  they  would  be  by  the 
rental  department  of  a  private  real  estate  office.  Tenants  are 
carefully  investigated  before  they  are  allowed  to  rent,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  transients  and  persons  who 
might  be  objectionable  to  the  neighborhood.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  case  of  apartment  house  tenants.  Rental 
charges  are  based  upon  community  averages,  although  lower 
rentals  will  be  permitted  rather  than  allow  the  building  to 
remain  vacant.  In  the  assembly  of  land  for  a  public  improve- 
ment some  residential  parcels  are  acquired  several  years  before 
construction  can  be  begun.  In  such  cases  the  original  owner  is 
encouraged  to  remain  as  a  tenant,  and  as  a  rough  general  rule 
the  rental  is  fixed  at  6  percent  of  the  sale  price  until  the 
building  is  demolished.  This  rule  is  modified  or  disregarded 
for  other  types  of  property,  apartments  having  grossed  better 
than  20  percent.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  possilile  to  make 
unimproved  properties  return  an  income,  one  vacant  lot  in  the 
business  district  having  been  rented  out  as  a  parking  lot." 

The  rental  and  leasing  function  of  a  real  estate  ofKce 
■will  take  on  larger  and  larger  proportions,  as  a  city 
graduallj-  acquires  more  and  more  land  to  be  leased 
for  housing  purposes  or  for  agricultural  or  other  uses 
in  a  gi-eenbelt  or  green  wedge.  Instead  of  regarding 
leases  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  obtain  income  from 
a  property  until  desired  for  some  other  public  use, 
leasing  will  become  a  method  of  permanent  control  and 
a  permanent  source  of  income.  Xew  York  in  its  early 
I^eriod  leased  public  land  to  private  individuals  for  5 
percent  of  the  capital  value.  This  practice  was  aban- 
doned when  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  nnmicipal 
land  was  used  to  help  pay  off  municipal  debts.  The 
shortsightedness  of  this  policy  was  appreciated  when 
it  became  necessary  for  the  city  to  buy  back  much  of 
the  land  at  greatly  appreciated  prices.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities  still  possess  remnants  of  early 
Federal  grants  of  land  whose  income  was  to  aid  in 
support  of  schools.  In  these  cities,  the  public  lease- 
hold sj'stem  has  been  in  operation  over  a  long  period 
of  years  in  respect  to  these  limited  amounts  of  urban 
land.    Although  difficulties  have  arisen,  such  as  con- 


siderable pressure  exerted  by  leaseholders  at  various 
times  to  prevent  reappraisal  and  higher  rents  in  con- 
fonnity  with  higher  land  values,  cities  appear  to  have 
resisted  such  demands  reasonably  well  and  have  main- 
tained over  a  period  of  years  a  considerable  income.^' 
In  San  Francisco,  the  real  estate  department,  which 
was  established  when  the  new  city  charter  came  into 
effect  in  1932,  has  increased  rentals  from  city-owned 
properties,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  long- 
term  leases,  from  20  to  100  percent.^'' 

As  the  public  leasehold  system  comes  more  widely 
into  use,  increasing  political  pressure  will  undoubt- 
edly be  brought  to  bear  on  city  officials  to  set  rents 
at  considerably  lower  levels  than  is  current  for  sim- 
ilar private  property.  In  the  case  of  housing  for 
families  of  low  income,  the  city  council  might  au- 
thorize such  a  procedure  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
Under  all  conditions,  however,  city  real  estate  officials 
must  be  able  to  resist  improper  political  influences. 
Since  long-term  leases  are  often  computed  at  a  per- 
centage of  the  capital  value  of  property,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  tax 
assessor's  office  of  maintaining  fair  and  equitable 
assessments.  Improper  political  machinations  would 
tend  to  be  no  greater  in  respect  to  public  leases  than 
in  respect  to  tax  assessments.  If  cities  come  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  income  from  leases  and  less  on 
real  estate  taxes,  public  attention  to  leasehold  policies 
and  rents  will  tend  to  make  improper  administration 
for  political  purposes  less  likely. 

Municipal  Lease  of  Private  Land 

Another  aspect  of  municipal  leasehold  which  might 
very  weU  be  handled  by  the  citj'  real  estate  office  is 
the  leasing  of  private  property  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. Although  public  acquisition  is  generally  pref- 
erable to  lease,  in  some  instances  a  short-term  lease — 
from  1  to  10  or  15  years — has  considerable  advantages. 
For  instance,  a  city  mux  find  it  cheaper  to  lease  than 
to  buy  if  the  tract  desired  for  a  playground,  park- 
ing lot.  or  other  u.=e  has  a  high  speculative  value 
which  would  have  to  be  paid,  whether  acquisition 
was  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  If  no  market  for 
the  parcel  develops  at  the  speculative  price,  the  lease 
maj'  be  renewed  until  the  price  comes  down  to  a 
reasonable  figure  at  which  the  city  may  buy.  If  the 
leased  tract  is  to  be  used  for  a  public  building,  such 
as  a  school,  library,  or  fire  house,  the  city's  invest- 
ment may  be  protected  by  an  option  to  buy  at  a  fair 
value  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or  by  a  requirement 


"/bid.,  p.  231-234. 


"=  Shine.  Mary  L. :  "The  Public  Leasehold  System  in  the  United 
States."  in  the  Journal  of  Land  and  Putlic  Utilittj  Economics,  July 
1925. 

"  From  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Raymond  Dobbs  from  Joseph 
J.  Phillips,  director  of  property  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, September  23,  1936. 
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that  the  city  must  be  compensated  for  the  vahie  of 
its  improvements.  Another  situation  in  which  it 
might  be  more  advantageous  for  a  city  to  lease  than 
to  buy  is  at  a  time  when  municipal  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, and  loans  for  land  acquisition  can  be  obtained 
only  at  high  cost.  Data  on  rents  or  leases  of  sim- 
ilar properties  in  the  files  of  the  city  real  estate  office 
will  enable  the  city  to  secure  favorable  terms. 
Municipal  lease  of  private  land,  however,  should  be 
regarded  as  an  occasional  expedient  rather  than  a  per- 
manent policj'.  In  most  cases,  cities  should  acquire 
title  to  a  property,  even  if  it  appears  at  the  time  that 
the  projjosed  use  is  only  temporarj'. 

Municipal  Land  Acquisition 

Probably  the  most  prominent  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  city  real-estate  office,  and  the  one  by  which 
its  success  or  failure  is  most  likely  to  be  judged,  is  the 
acquisition  of  land.  Before  a  city  undertakes  an  ex- 
tensive land-acquisition  program  for  housing,  green- 
belts,  and  green  wedges  as  proposed  in  this  report, 
it  must  firet  set  its  own  house  in  order,  at  least  inso- 
far as  the  management  of  its  present  real  estate  hold- 
ings is  concerned.  Having  established  an  efficient, 
suitably  staffed  real  estate  department,  a  city  is  then 
administratively  prepared  to  proceed  with  a  large- 
scale  land-acquisition  program.  Financial  and  legal 
obstacles  to  such  a  program  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 

Whatever  economies  can  be  made  by  efficient  real 
estate  departments  backed  by  suitable  legislation  re- 
lating to  land  acquisition  through  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  tax  forclosure,"  the  buying  of  large  amounts 
of  real  estate  for  open  spaces  or  future  development 
will  be  too  costly  unless  a  long-term  program  of  mu- 
nicipal land  acquisition  is  adopted.  All  too  frequent 
is  the  story  of  the  city  that  fails  to  acquire  a  school 
site  in  a  rapidly  developing  section  until  what  little 
vacant  land  is  left  has  doubled  or  tripled  in  price  since 
the  original  approval  of  the  subdivision  by  the  cit}'. 
Not  only  is  the  site  finally  acc^uired  at  a  high  price,  but 
it  often  proves  to  be  too  small  to  afford  adequate  play 
space  or  setting  for  the  building. 

The  ex2)erience  of  some  Eurojjean  cities  in  long-term 
buying  is  of  interest.  The  large  program  of  land  ac- 
quisition of  Stockholm  has  already  been  discussed." 
In  Germany,  nearly  all  cities  have  since  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  consistently  followed  a  policy  of 
increasing  their  traditional  demesne  by  systematic 
purchases  of  land  both  within  and  outside  their  bound- 
aries. State  goverimients  have  encouraged  cities  to 
buy  land  bj'  permitting  them  to  borrow  large  sums  of 


money  to  finance  purchases,  by  assisting  in  arranging 
loans,  and  even  by  direct  financial  assistance.  The 
experience  of  Mannheim  is  a  good  example  of  pre-war 
municipal  land-i^urchase  policies.  The  city,  already 
rich  in  public  lands,  decided  in  1888  to  devote  at  least 
10  i^ercent  of  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  town  land  to 
the  purchase  of  new  projjerty.  By  1914,  its  holdings 
totaled  7,500  acres,  or  more  than  40  percent  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  municipality.  Between  1892  and  1905, 
it  was  a  party  to  real  estate  transfers  amounting  to 
16  percent  in  number  and  8V2  percent  in  value  of  all 
real  estate  transfers  in  the  citj'.  Its  largest  holdings 
were  vacant  tracts  on  the  outskirts  bought  at  favorable 
prices  in  advance  of  building  development.^" 

After  the  war,  due  to  the  very  low  land  prices,  many 
German  cities  were  able  to  acquire  great  tracts  at  a  cost 
sometimes  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  pre-war  values.  Ber- 
lin, for  instance,  bought  nearly  10,000  acres  of  land 
within  its  boundaries.-"  Although  conflicting  figures 
are  given  for  Hamburg,  net  acquisition  both  within  and 
outside  the  city  probably  amounted  to  6,000  or  7.000 
acres  between  1925  and  1930.  During  this  period,  the 
city  was  not  only  the  largest  landowner  but  also  the 
largest  purchaser  in  the  market.  Of  all  land  sold  within 
the  Hamburg  State  Region,  the  city  bought  34  percent 
of  the  built-upon  land  and  62  percent  of  the  vacant  land. 
As  might  be  expected,  with  such  a  large  buyer  always  in 
the  mai'ket,  prices  rose  considerably  especially  on  vacant 
land.-^  In  view  of  the  abnormally  low  prices  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  however,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  State  paid  more  than  reasonable  prices  for 
land. 

In  the  Netherlands,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office: 

Most  of  the  larger  municipalities  have  for  some  years  past 
adopted  a  well-defined  land  policy,  and  have  by  degrees  pur- 
chased plots  of  building  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns. 
These  sites  are  generally  acquired  by  mutual  agreement  when 
favorable  opportunities  arise  in  areas  still  retaining  their  rural 
character.^ 

This  policj'  of  long-term  buying  in  advance  of  need  as 
practiced  notablj'  bj'  cities  in  the  Netherlands.  Germany, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  in  contrast  to  the 
British  policy  of  limiting  municipalities  in  the  amount 
of  land  bought  for  future  requirements.^^  According  to 
Ernest  M.  Fisher  and  Richard  U.  Ratcliff : 


"  See  Section  II  (b). 

"  See  discussion  of  Public  Ownership  of  Land  for  Housing  Purposes. 


^*' Dawson.  William  II.:  Municipal  Life  and  Government  in  Ger- 
many.    London.  1914,  pp.  I.'JS-ISO. 

="  Bauer,  Catherine :  Modern  Housing.     New  York,  1934,  p.  27G. 

=' Soliiir.  Alfred;  Lanil  Policies  of  the  State  of  Hamburg  Since  19S\ 
summarized  .Tbove  in  this  report. 

-"  International  Labuor  Office :  Housing  Policy  in  Europe,  Geneva, 
1930,  p.  112. 

"Housing  .-Vet  of  1925,  Sec.  5S,  allows  the  purchase  of  land  by 
agreement  for  rehousing  working  class  families  in  advance  of  needs, 
but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Health  Housing  Act  of 
1935,  Sec.  70.  allows  compulsory  purchase  10  years  In  advance  of 
needs  as  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 
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The  owni'i-sliip  by  muiikipalities  of  large  areas  of  undeveloped 
land  at  the  urban  periphery  in  Holland.  Germany,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  has  proven  to  be  a  major  advantage  in  con- 
trast with  England,  where  the  lack  of  available  land  acquired  at 
low  prices  for  housing  purposes  has  increased  the  costs  of  the 
program,  and  slowed  up  activity."' 

In  the  United  States,  cities  cannot  legally  acquire  land 
unless  it  is  for  a  public  purpose.  What  constitutes  a 
public  purpose  and  to  what  extent  cities  may  legally  buy 
land  in  advance  of  needs  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
report. -°  Long-term  land  acquisition  policies  in  this 
country  have  been  confined  to  gradual  acquisition  of 
land  for  specific  municipal  services  or  improvements. 
Among  tlie  cities  where  extensive  acquisitions  of  land 
for  park  purposes  have  been  successfully  carried  out 
are:  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs.  Houston,  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, Oklahoma  City,  Pliiladelphia,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane, Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  In  Milwaukee,  the  policy  of  buying  tracts 
of  from  10  to  20  acres  outside  the  city  for  future  school 
and  playground  sites  is  especially  noteworthy.^" 

The  relationship  between  city  planning  and  long-term 
policies  of  municipal  land  acquisition  is  a  very  close 
one.  The  advent  of  improved  and  more  involved  city 
planning  makes  better  techniques  of  acquiring  land  at 
low  cost  more  and  more  important  for  the  future  ra- 
tional development  of  our  cities.  Conversely,  extensive 
programs  of  municipal  land  acquisition  must  rest  on 
soundly  conceived,  far-sighted  city  planning.  Although 
even  the  best  city  plans  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  car- 
ried out  without  some  modification,  their  importance  as 
the  basis  for  long-term  land  acquisition  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Heads  of  citj-  departments  must  be  pressed  for  esti- 
mates of  their  land  needs  as  far  in  advance  as  practi- 
cable. Especially  in  the  acquisition  of  land  for  hous- 
ing, greenbelts,  or  green  wedges  are  long-time  plans 
essential  in  order  that  land  maj'  gradually  be  acquired 
when  it  is  on  the  market  at  low  prices.  The  city  real 
estate  office  should  appear  as  a  party  whenever  land 
is  offered  for  sale  and  buy  suitable  parcels  when  reason- 
ably priced. 

Where  legally  possible,  land  acquisitions  should  not 
be  limited  entirely  to  areas  marked  on  the  city  plan  for 
a  particular  public  use,  either  immediately  or  in  the 


=*  Press  Release  No.  134  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admiuistration, 
September  19,  1936. 

'=  See  discussion  of  Methods  of  Acquiring  and  Disposing  of  Public 
Land  :   Purchase. 

=«  Hubbard,  T.  K.  and  H.  V. :  Our  Cities  Today  and  Tomorrow. 
Cambridge,  1929,  pp.  248-255. 


Figure  68.— Numbers  in  circles  desisnate  (1)  land  not  under  city  control;  (2)  Lake 
Park;  (3)  Water  Works  Park;  (4)  McKinley  Beach  Park;  (5)  Juneau  Park;  (6) 
Lincoln  Memorial  Park;  (7)  North  Harbor  Tract;  (8)  South  Harbor  Tract;  (9) 
niinois  -Steel  Tract;  (10)  South  Shore  Drive;  (11)  South  Shore  Park 
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near  future.  Although  major  attention  should  be  given 
to  rounding  out  areas  needed  to  complete  tlie  plan,  the 
city  should  not  miss  good  opportunities  to  buy  up  other 
vacant  or  slightly  developed  tracts  that  are  on  the 
market  at  a  low  price.  Sometimes,  such  parcels  may 
be  traded  for  areas  that  are  jiarticularly  needed.  Often 
a  private  owner,  although  not  willing  to  sell  a  par- 
ticular site  needed  by  the  city  for  rounding  out  a  land 
assembly,  would  be  willing  to  trade  it  for  another  suit- 
able piece  (if  city-owned  property.  He  would  thus  be 
relieved  of  the  time,  expense,  and  uncei'tainty  involved 
in  acquiring  an  alternative  property.  If  a  city  had  a 
large  assortment  of  available  properties,  both  the  city 
and  the  private  owner  might,  by  a  trade,  obtain  land 
better  suited  for  their  particular  purposes.  In  some 
German  cities  with  large  landholdings,  this  trading 
policy  has  frequently  been  very  effective. 

Many  parcels  not  marked  as  needed  for  public  use 
on  the  city  plan  might  at  a  later  date  become  neces- 
sary, due  to  increases  in  city  functions  or  unforeseen 
shifts  in  city  development.  Furthermore,  municipal 
acquisition  of  land  other  than  that  specifically  needed 
for  carrying  out  the  city  plan  could  very  well  aid  in 
the  reorganization  of  poorly  plotted  subdivisions  or 
badly  developed  blighted  areas.  As  a  large  land- 
holder, the  miniicipality  might  very  properly  take  the 
lead  in  Ijringing  about  reorganization  by  some  of  the 
methods  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report.-' 

Effects  of  Municipal  Land  Acquisition 
on  the  Real  Estate  Market 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  cari'ying  out  a  mu- 
nicijaal-purchase  program  to  prevent  land  prices  from 
rising.  Xot  only  would  such  a  rise  make  increasingly 
difficult  the  continuation  of  the  acquisition  program. 
but  it  would  make  imi)ossible  some  of  the  major  bene- 
fits that  large  municipal  land  reserves  might  be  used 
to  obtain.  As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  large  tracts  of  publicly  owned  land  available 
for  building  purposes  might  be  beneficially  used  to 
lower  and  stabilize  market  prices.  In  the  long  run. 
lower  land  prices  woiUd  tend  to  keep  down  rents  and 
the  costs  of  home  ownership,  to  the  particular  advan- 
tage of  low-income  families.  Low  land  prices  also 
aid  in  the  economical  provision  of  parks,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  and  give  greater  effectiveness  to  city  planning. 
A  mimicipal  land-acquisition  program,  therefore,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  bring  about  a  general  increase  in 
land  prices. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of  potentially 
large  bu\ers  into  the  market  tends  to  raise  prices,  most 
cities  should  not  buy  for  other  than  immediate  needs 
e.xcept  when  other  factors  are  tending  to  lower  the 
market  to  a  greater  e.xtent  than  its  own  purchases  tend 
to  raise  prices.     In  the  past  only  a  general  depression 


has  liad  much  effect  in  bringing  down  skyrocketing 
prices  for  land  in  and  around  our  cities.  In  the  fu- 
ture, by  applying  policies  such  as  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report,  including  land-value  taxation, 
better  acquisition  procedures,  and  more  effective  zon- 
ing, cities  maj-  be  able  to  keep  down  land  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level  even  in  boom  times.  Cities  which  can 
reasonaljiy  expect  considerable  increases  in  population 
may  be  justified  in  proceeding  with  a  large-scale  land- 
acquisition  program  even  in  the  face  of  rising  prices, 
if  the  other  socially  desirable  effects  of  land  reserves 
will  offset  the  undesirable  effects  of  high  prices.  For 
such  cities,  a  nice  balance  must  be  struck,  requiring 
thorough  study  and  keen  judgment,  between  the  ad- 
verse and  beneficial  results.  In  the  majority  of  cities, 
where  large  increases  in  population  cannot  be  expected 
because  of  declining  birth  rates  and  the  slowing  up  of 
immigration,  large  purchase  programs  must  be  con- 
fined to  times  when  the  real-estate  market  is  sluggish." 

Municipal  Ownership  as  a  Method  of 
Putting  Vacant  Land  to  Use 

Public  acquisition  should  be  used  as  an  instrument 
in  minimizing  the  social  and  economic  wastes  involved 
in  unused  urban  land.  Although  the  best  ultimate  use 
for  every  vacant  urban  tract  cannot  be  found  immedi- 
ately, it  should  be  recognized  that,  like  unemployed  men, 
unemployed  land,  even  if  assessed  at  fair  prices  and  not 
tax-delinquent,  represents  substantial  social  and  eco- 
nomic losses  to  the  community.  For  land  as  well  as 
for  men,  useful  jobs,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  unproductive  idleness. 
Lender  public  ownership  of  wider  extent  than  that 
required  for  carrying  out  the  city  plan,  our  cities 
would  even  more  speedily  be  supplied  with  public  golf 
courses,  artificial  lakes,  town  forests,  improved  water 
fronts,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools  and  other  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation,  cultural  and  esthetic  enjoyment. 

Public  acquisition  of  suitable  vacant  land  devoted 
to  these  open  space  uses  would  tend  to  encourage  timely 
development  of  the  remaining  A-acant  parcels  in  pri- 
vate ownei-ship  by  removing  competing  building  sites 
from  the  market.  Large  amounts  of  public  land  com- 
bined with  stricter  zoning  control  over  private  land, 
as  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  can  be  used  as 
effective  aids  to  rational  city  develoi)ment. 

Financing  Land  Purchases 

Though  cities  obtain  a  more  adequate  statutory  basis 
for  an  effective  land-purchase  policy  and  though  effi- 
cient municipal  real-estate  offices  become  adminis- 
tratively prepared  to  carry  out  extensive  pui'chase  and 


"  See  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  report  on  plans  proposed  by  the 
New  Yorl;  Diillding  Congress,  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  and  others. 
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management  functions,  the  problem  of  financing  such 
purchases  will  still  remain. 

Because  of  the  present  fiscal  condition  and  method 
of  taxation  of  most  cities,  few  local  governments  may 
be  willing  or  able  to  spend  even  moderate  sums  on 
land  purchases  in  the  near  future.  Several  factors, 
however,  point  to  more  adequate  local  funds  in  coming 
years.  With  the  beginning  of  economic  recovery,  a 
number  of  cities  found  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1935  the  payment  of  back  taxes  resulted  in  tax  collec- 
tions exceeding  the  tax  levy.-^  Furthermore,  through 
better  city  planning  and  control  of  real  estate  sub- 
divisions, cities  may  eliminate  wasteful  methods  of 
land  development  entailing  needless  or  excessive  costs 
for  public  improvements.  Changes  in  methods  of  tax- 
ation as  proposed  in  this  report  should,  over  a  period 
of  years,  yield  more  adequate  local  revenues  and  lower 
land  costs.  If  cities  must  wait,  however,  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  reforms  before  undertaking  a  land- 
purchase  program,  the  initiation  of  such  a  program 
might  be  put  off  until  its  benefits  could  not  be  fully 
enjoyed  for  several  decades. 

Proposals  have  been  recently  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  give  grants-in-aid  to  municipalities 
to  purchase  land  for  housing  purposes.  A  report  by 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Housing 
Committee,  published  in  The  Atnerican  City  for  Janu- 
ary 1937,  includes  the  following  passages : 

Federal  action  can  be  most  effective  by  enlisting  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  enterprise  and  local  governments.  There  is 
needed  a  flexible  method  of  improving  housing  conditions  of 
our  lower  income  groups  by  stimulating  our  construction  in- 
dustry, safeguarding  the  sound  development  of  our  cities,  and 
giving  full  responsibility  to  the  local  authorities  with  only 
general  guidance  and  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  should  be  based  on  the  traditional  method  of  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  termed  "grants-in-aid,"  by  which  local 
governments  are  enabled  to  assume  the  administrative  responsi- 
bilities which  they  are  best  able  to  exercise.     *     *     * 

The  Federal  Government  gave  our  railways  land  in  exchange 
for  their  services  in  spreading  our  population  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  granted  homesteads  to  any  who  would  undertake 
to  develop  them.  It  would  be  only  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  local  governments  to  purchase  land  for 
two  purposes :  first,  to  help  municipalities  provide  low-rent 
housing  for  families  unable  to  afford  shelter  of  minimum  stand- 
ards ;  and,  second,  to  stabilize  the  value  of  low-cost  residential 
neighborhoods  whenever  protection  by  zoning  regulations  is 
incomplete,  thus  promoting  simultaneously  the  home-building 
industry  and  sound  community  planning.  With  these  ends  in 
mind,  the  following  policy  is  suggested : 

The  Federal  Government  might  properly  offer  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  by  munici- 
palities, on  condition  that  the  municipality,  in  using  such  land, 
should  take  suitable  precautions  to  insure  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  the  neighborhood.     The  Federal  Government  should  be 


careful  not  to  subsidize  the  development  of  neighborhoods  of 
jerry-built  houses,  nor  of  surplus  residential  sections,  nor  of 
poorly  planned  communities.  It  should  offer  financial  assist- 
ance only  when  municipalities  follow  a  proper  and  well-con- 
sidered housing  and  land-use  policy.     *     *     * 

The  policy  of  grants-in-aid  for  land  acquisition  would  pro- 
mote decentralization  of  administration,  and  encourage  the 
participation  of  small-  and  medium-sized  citizes  which  are  not 
capable  of  maintaining  a  technical  housing  authority  for  direct 
municipal  construct  ion. ^^ 

Similarljr,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing 
of  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation, 
after  mentioning  the  desirability  of  public  ownership 
of  land  for  housing,  recommends  that  the  next  Congress 
enact  housing  legislation  which  would  include  provi- 
sion for  Federal  aid  to  municipalities  or  local  housing 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for  hous- 
ing in  advance  of  immediate  needs.'" 

We  recommend  that  Federal  action  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Delano  and  others  be  provided  for  by  law  under 
proper  safeguards.  We  further  recommend  that  such 
provisions  of  Federal  legislation  be  so  drawn  that 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  not  only  for  strictly  hous- 
ing purposes  but  also  for  related  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  wider  problems  of  city  development,  such  as 
the  reclamation  of  slum  and  blighted  areas  for  other 
uses  when  housing  is  not  the  most  appropriate  use,  the 
provision  of  greenbelts  and  green  wedges  around  and 
penetrating  into  our  cities,  and  river-front  parks  in 
areas  subject  to  destructive  floods. 

To  Forestall  Land-Socialization 

For  some  of  the  shortcomings  in  our  current  urban 
land  policies,  the  preceding  pages  have  suggested  i^al- 
liatives  or  cures:  for  overcrowding  and  other  anti- 
social land-uses,  more  adequate  zoning  and  building 
codes  and  power  to  demolish  unfit  structures;  for  pre- 
mature or  ill-designed  subdivisions,  more  scientific  and 
effective  planning  and  control  of  exploitation ;  for  pri- 
vate absorption  of,  or  gambling  in,  land  values  which 
the  community's  activities  and  expenditures  create, 
land-value  taxation,  benefit  assessments,  or  unearned- 
increment  levies.  Through  these  and  other  devices 
herein  suggested,  the  municipalities  of  the  future  will 
be  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  too  common  to 
the  cities  of  the  past  and  present. 

Unless  our  State  and  municipal  governments  have 
the  foresight  and  the  courage  to  adopt  rational  urban 
land  policies,  the  alternative  might  conceivably  be  a 
growing  demand  for  the  complete  restoration  to  the 


^^Bird,    Frederick     L. :   The    Trend    of    Tax    DeHnqtiiitcii,    1930-19S5. 
Municipal  Service  Department,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 


^  Delano,  Frederic  A,  :  "To  Meet  the  Housing  Xeeds  of  tlie  Lower 
Income  Groups :  A  Tentative  Program  for  Federal  Cooperation  with 
Local  Governments  and  Private  Enterprise."  The  American  City, 
January  1937. 

^Reports  of  Committees  and  Resolutions  Adopted  by  Third  National 
Conference  on  Laior  Legislation,  November  9,  10,  11,  1936.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 
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people,  as  a  present  rather  than  an  ultimate  reality, 
of  the  land-ownership  which,  in  the  Constitutions  of 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  South  Carolina,  for  exam- 
ple, is  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  clause  which  declares 
that : 

The  people  of  this  State,  iu  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are 
deemed  to  possess  the  origitial  and  ultimate  property  in  and 
to  all  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State." 

The  case  for  private  ownership  of  land  may  be 
briefly  put  as  follows: 

1.  Without  the  protection  of  ownership,  men  would 
not  have  spent  their  life  blood  in  improving  their 
property.  The  primary  task  in  settling  wild  land  on 
the  frontier  is  undertaken  only  because  of  the  assur- 
ance that  what  a  man  can  clear  and  cultivate  and  build 
upon  is  his  exclusively  to  have  and  to  hold,  or  to  sell 
or  betiueath  as  he  may  desire.  Not  only  does  he  de- 
serve ownership  for  his  risk,  but  he  is  entitled  also 
to  any  additional  value  which  society  may  give  his 
land  by  building  a  community  around  him.  Without 
this  protection  and  reward,  our  booming  civilization 
would  have  lagged  and  stumbled.  Such  material 
progress  as  the  centuries  have  seen  throughout  the 
world  has  had  private  property  in  land  as  its  inevi- 
table concomitant.  Social  sanction  for  individual  titles 
to  much  of  the  earth's  surface  has  resulted  from 
its  association  with  the  rise  and  maintenance  of 
civilization. 

■2.  Under  public  ownership,  corruption  and  red  tape 
would  enter  into  the  handling  of  land.  When  strict 
rules  are  laid  down,  as  they  must  always  be  in  gov- 
ernment administration,  handicaps  to  efficient  or 
economical  land  uses  result.  In  hard  times,  a  govern- 
ment cannot  disrupt  its  organization  bj'  being  lenient 
to  needy  tenants,  whereas  a  private  owner  can.  Over 
and  over  again,  it  has  been  proved  that  private  admin- 
istration is  superior  to  public,  and  land,  above  all, 
should  be  kept  from  the  fate  of  governmental 
regimentation. 

Such  is  the  argument,  briefly  put,  for  the  private 
owner.ship  of  land.  Those  who  take  the  opposite  point 
of  view  and  who  advocate  that  American  municipali- 
ties gradually  acquire  by  constitutional  means  their 
entire  underlying  land  offer  in  support  of  their  rec- 
ommendations such  facts  or  assumptions  as  the 
followinc:: 


••  In  general,  the  law  of  any  State  is  the  common  law  of  England, 
e.vcept  as  altered  by  the  State  or  Federal  constitutions  or  statutes. 
In  his  work  on  Blackstone,  Dean  George  Chase  says  (p.  287)  :  "Even 
in  this  country,  the  owner  of  land  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  State 
which  corresponds,  in  some  degree,  to  feudal  tenure ;  for  whenever 
the  title  to  land  falls,  through  defect  of  heirs,  the  land  reverts  by 
escheat  to  the  State,  which  therefore  occupies,  so  far  as  the  doctrine 
of  reverter  is  concerned,  the  position  of  paramount  lord.  Each  State, 
in  its  right  of  sovereignty,  is  deemed  to  possess  the  original  and 
ultimate  property  in  all  tlic  lands  included  within  its  jurisdiction." 


1.  The  land  and  the  sea  and  the  sky  were  created 
or  evolved  before  man.  When  man  finally  came,  he 
found  them  awaiting  his  use.  He  had  no  part  in 
their  creation,  yet  they  are  necessary  to  his  existence. 
Without  land,  a  man  has  no  place  to  set  his  foot. 
Thus,  we  see  the  danger  inherent  in  the  private  owner- 
ship of  land.  Those  in  whom  land-titles  are  vested 
can  exclude  their  fellow  humans  from  the  earth  if  they 
so  desiie;  the  others  cannot  even  build  a  place  to  stand 
on.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  inherent  right  to  ex- 
clusive ownership;  the  land  is  the  natural  heritage  of 
society,  and  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  live 
upon  it. 

2.  For  a  great  many  years  valuable  land  has  been 
largely  monopolized.  Ever  since  the  disappearance  of 
the  frontier  we  have  watched  the  growth  of  a  property- 
less  class  living  at  the  mercy  of  landowners.  Wealth 
increases  with  scientific  advance,  but  the  holders  of  title 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  able,  without  rendering 
commensurate  service,  to  deprive  the  great  masses  of 
mankind  of  their  proportionate  share  of  the  fruits  of 
their  productivity.  This  is  not  pure  theory.  If  one 
follows  the  history  of  wages  in  all  countries,  he  will  see 
that  average  wages,  in  proportion  to  the  total  national 
income,  start  downward  simultaneously  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  frontier.  As  soon  as  access  to  the  land 
is  denied,  there  is  no  choice  for  most  men  but  to  sell  their 
labor  to  others  for  what  they  can  get.  Wliy  has  the 
wage  structure  of  the  United  States  been  so  far  above 
that  of  other  nations?  Largely  because  we  are  a  new 
country,  and  our  frontier  land  has  only  recently  been 
exhausted. 

3.  It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  freedom 
and  security  of  its  citizens,  and  political  freedom  is 
empty  without  economic  freedom.  Private  ownership 
of  land  has  ceased  to  fulfill  the  purpose  it  once  had  of 
providing  maximum  economic  security  for  all.  Now  the 
minority  only  is  secure. 

4.  Urban  ground  rents,  if  not  collected  by  the  com- 
munity that  creates  them,  are  certain  to  be  collected  by 
landowners  who  do  not  create  them. 

5.  Forward-looking  municipalities  the  world  over  are 
recognizing  the  need  for  increased  land  in  public  owner- 
ship, for  recreation,  low-rent  housing,  school  sites,  and 
other  purposes,  and  are  making  plans  for  adding  to  their 
landholdings  within,  and  sometimes  beyond,  their  cor- 
porate limits. 

6.  Public  administration  of  land  would  involve  no 
insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  primarily  a  legal  and  fiscal 
problem.  Public  interest  would  be  paramount,  and  con- 
trary to  the  contentions  of  some,  a  great  amount  of  cor- 
ruption would  be  eliminated  from  government.  In- 
stead of  speculative  landowners  absorbing  much  of  the 
benefit  of  population  growth  and  public  expenditures. 
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the  returns  on  public  improvements  could  be  used  to  pay 
their  cost  or  be  put  into  more  public  improvements,  with 
onlv  the  best  interest  of  the  comnuuiity  in  mind. 

7.  If  any  city  had  owned,  and  retained  from  its  incep- 
tion, title  to  its  entire  site,  that  city  would  have  been 
planned  more  scientifically,  developed  more  rationally, 
and  be  less  burdened  with  taxes  than  the  ordinary  city  of 
today. 

8.  Ownership  of  both  site  and  building  is  not  essential 
to  the  development  of  land  for  business  or  residential 
purposes.  Witness  the  extensive  use  of  the  leasehold 
system  in  many  cities,  the  rents  accruing,  however,  to 
private  owners  rather  than  to  the  communities  that  have 
created  them. 

9.  Our  present  system  of  land  tenure  encourages  the 
use  in  many  cases  of  the  less  desirable  land  in  a  city,  or 
of  land  outside  the  city's  limits,  while  much  desirable 
land  within  tlie  city  is  lield  vacant  or  poorly  improved 
for  possible  speculative  gain. 
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10.  Assuming  the  public  interest  to  demand  the  reten- 
tion, under  proper  controls,  of  our  capitalistic  system, 
tliere  must  be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  land-gambling 
is  a  parasitic  trade,  and  rejection  of  the  too  common 
assumption  that  mere  land  speculators  and  jerry-build- 
ers should  be  permitted  to  rank  with  high-grade  realtors, 
mamifacturers,  merchants,  and  bankere,  as  members  of 
the  local  business  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  many  of  these  argu- 
ments, the  authors  of  this  report  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  as  conclusive  the  case  for  the  public  ownership  of 
all  urban  land.  They  do  believe,  however,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  Nation-wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  tenure  and  use  of  urban  land  are  matters  of  urgent 
concern;  that  a  larger  measure  than  heretofore  of  public 
ownership  of  land,  and  of  protection  of  socially  bene- 
ficial private  uses,  would  be  in  the  public  interest ;  and 
that  orderly — and,  in  some  cases,  quite  speedy — tax  re- 
form is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  American 
municipalities  and  to  rational  urban  development. 


PART    III  — APPENDIX    A 
BRINGING    ZONING    UP-TO-DATE 


The  Use  Regulations 

One  of  the  reasons  wliy  cities  are  no  more  progres- 
sive than  they  are  is  found  in  the  fact  that  tliey  seldom 
appraise  in  an  objective  manner  such  progress  as  they 
maiie.  As  a  consecjuence,  they  little  appreciate  how 
far  they  may,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  fall 
behind  in  such  spheres  of  civic  leadership  as  zoning, 
housing,  building  regulation,  traffic  control  or  city 
plainiing.  In  l^iii).  for  instance,  a  city  may  have 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  progressive 
connminity  through  the  adoption  of  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance, for  the  simple  reason  that  so  few  municipalities 
at  that  time  had  adopted  zoning.  Today,  however, 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  zoned  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  in  the  country.  In  view  of  this  develop- 
ment, no  municipalit}'  can  now  claim  leadership  simply 
because  it  happened  to  have  one  of  the  first  zoning 
ordinances.  Its  present  claims  to  leadership  in  zoning 
must  rest,  not  upon  mere  priority  in  adopting  the 
principle,  but  upon  the  far  more  substantial  test  of 
actual  achievement,  measured  in  terms  of  the  attain- 
ables. 

This  is  a  high  standard.  It  is  rarely  reached  in  a 
single  bound;  yet,  every  city  may  strive  for  it  as  a 
goal.  But  what  are  some  of  the  earmarks  of  such  a 
program  in  zoning^ 

Mixed  Zones 

Most  zoning  ordinances  are  telescopic  in  their  classi- 
fication of  different  kinds  of  zones:  the  uses  of  the 
more  restricted  zones  are  successively  allowed  in  each 
of  the  less  restricted  zones.  In  an  ideal  zoning  ordi- 
nance, however,  the  uses  of  the  several  zones  would 
i)e  mutually  exclusive:  residence,  business,  and  indus- 
try, resiiectively,  would  each  be  confined  to  its  own  par- 
ticular zone. 

Zoning  imj^lies  classification  and  segregation  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  buildings  and  uses.  The  mixed  zone, 
whether  a  recognition  of  existing  conditions  or  a  delib- 
erate method  of  treating  present  or  prospective  devel- 
opment, is  to  some  degree  an  abandonment  of  both 
classification  and  segregation.  In  other  words,  the 
niixed  zone  is  really  a  partial  abnegation  of  zoning. 
Such  a  classification,  unless  the  district  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  limited  to  an  area  at  present  mixed  in  devel- 
o|)ment,  is  a  surrender  to  unregulated  building. 


At  present,  the  residence  zones  are  the  only  zones, 
as  a  rule,  j^rotected  against  mixed  building.  In  only 
a  few  instances  are  residence  buildings  excluded  from 
industrial  zones."  In  no  case  are  residence  buildings 
prohibited  in  the  business  zone.  Indeed,  apartment 
houses  are  allowed  in  the  business  zones  by  nearly 
all  municipalities,  even  by  those  which  have  no  apart- 
ment house  zone  as  such.  Few  communities  have  dealt 
as  boldly  with  this  problem  as  Allendale.  X.  J.,  which 
limits  residence  buildings  in  business  zones  to  two- 
family  houses. 

If  residence  buildings  were  restricted  to  their  own 
particular  zone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present 
exaggerated  size  of  business  and  industrial  zones  would 
shrink  more  nearly  to  the  ajiproximate  needs  of  the 
community  within  a  reasonably  near  future.  Entirely 
too  many  owners  are  today  anxious  to  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  commercial  zones,  as  it  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gamble  for  a  business  or  industrial  use  of 
their  property,  while  in  the  interim  they  may  still  use 
it  for  residence  purposes. 

Many  cities  thus  have  missed  a  real  op[)ort unity  to 
promote  their  well-being  by  not  excluding  residences 
from  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  heavy  industrial  zones. 
This  is  especially  true  of  large  metropolitan  comnni- 
nities  where  heavy  industrial  zones  are  large.  The 
very  reasons  that  make  it  desirable  to  exclude  nuisances 
from  residence  districts  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater,  force  when  it  comes  to  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  new  residential  buildings  in  areas  which  are,  in  the 
main,  to  be  developed  with  industries  oifensive  by 
reason  of  the  emission  of  odor,  dust,  gas,  or  noise.  If 
it  is  unhealthful  for  pople  to  live  near  an  isolated  fac- 
tory in  a  residence  area,  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
isolated  dwelling  or  tenement  in  a  heavj-  industrial 
zone?  Is  it  not  still  more  unhealthful?  Are  not  such 
residence  buildings  virtually  doomed  in  advance  to 
become  shuns?  Wholesome  homes  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  an  environment  having  its  character  fixed  by 
chemical  plants,  slaughter  houses,  steel  mills,  tanneries, 
and  railroad  vards. 


'  By  Herbert  S.  Swan,  City  Planner,  New  York. 


=  Newark.  Milwaukee,  and  Hoboken  exclude  residence  buildings  from 
heavy  industrial  zones.  In  Newark,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  heavy  industrial  zone  as  laid  out  in  1919.  Nor 
has  a  permit  boen  granted  for  any  residence  building  in  this  zone 
since   1910. 
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Area  Standards  for  Residence 
Buildings  in  Industrial  Zones 

Some  coniimuiitiea  liave  been  woefully  indifferent  to 
the  area  requirements  of  residence  buildings  in  indus- 
trial zones.  Some  of  these  zones  are,  in  effect,  but 
asylums  for  the  worst  type  of  dwellings  and  apart- 
ments, though  they  should,  of  course,  be  subjected  to 
substantially  the  same  court,  yard,  and  open-space  re- 
quirements as  dwellings  and  apartments  in  correspond- 
ing residence  areas  within  the  city. 

But  what  do  we  find?  Residence  buildings,  having 
been  admitted  to  industrial  zones,  maj'  utilize  as  much 
ground  area  as  the  factories  and  warehouses  themselves. 
Although  jieople  live  and  sleep  in  these  buildings,  they 
are  not  required  to  provide  larger  courts  and  yards  than 
adjoining  lofts  that  house  materials  and  machinery. 

Even  where  this  extreme  does  not  exist,  the  best  we 
may  generally  expect  to  find  is  a  requirement  that  the 
residence  buildings  in  industrial  zones  shall  observe  the 
area  requirements  of  the  least  restricted  residence  zone ; 
i.  e..  the  apartment  zone.  This  is  better  than  no  require- 
ment at  all.  but  when  the  facts  are  examined  it  is  often 
found  dreadfully  inadequate.  Tenements,  it  is  true,  are 
unfortunately  found  in  industrial  areas ;  in  such  cases  the 
zoning  classification  will  have  to  recognize  the  fact  and 
the  industrial  zones  be  opened  to  new  apartment  houses. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  there  are  also  cities 
in  which  such  residence  development  as  is  found  within 
the  industrial  areas  is  confined  to  one-  or  two-family 
dwellings.  Here,  we  should  surely  insist  upon  an  ex- 
pression of  this  fact  in  the  zoning  classification,  so  that 
the  industrial  zone  may  be  effectively  closed  to  exploita- 
tion by  either  row  houses  or  apartments. 

Industrial  Decentralization 

Zoning  has  been  urged  so  often  as  a  means  of  indus- 
trial decentralization,  to  relieve  congestion  of  popula- 
tion and  traffic,  that  often  entirely  too  much  is  expected 
of  it.  Insofar  as  zoning  can  be  applied  to  effect  this  re- 
sult, its  operation  is  found  to  be  gradual — so  slow, 
indeed,  that  for  a  long  time  its  results  will  be  hardly 
noticeable.  It  is  only  as  the  old  industrial  areas  are 
filled  up  with  factories  that  industry,  instead  of  growing 
through  accretion  at  the  expense  of  residential  areas, 
will  be  forced  through  zoning  into  new  districts  set 
apart  for  it. 

If  zoning  is  to  effect  industrial  decentralization  in 
large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  special  care  must 
be  taken  in  restricting  the  size  of  industrial  zones. 
Industrial  zones  should,  of  course,  be  made  sufficiently 
large  in  the  aggi'egate  to  care  for  every  reasonable 
demand  for  future  expansion  and  growth  but  too  large 
industrial  zones  may  very  readily  become  the  means 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  congestion  to  both  popu- 
lation and  industrv.     Manv  cities  wouM  do  well  to 


review  the  size  and  arrangement  of  their  industrial 
zones  in  light  of  their  probable  effect  upon  the  pro- 
spective population  pattern  of  the  community. 
The  Buffer  Zone 

There  are  many  popvilar  misconceptions  as  to  the 
proper  sphei'e  and  technique  of  zoning.  For  years 
past,  some  persons  have  urged  the  use  of  buffer  zones — ■ 
a  sort  of  transitional  zone,  a  gradual  stepping-up  or 
stepping-down  in  restrictions  so  as  to  make  the  passage 
from  one  zone  to  another  as  easy  as  possible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  buffer  zoning,  a  one-family- 
house  district  should  never  be  placed  alongside  an 
industrial  zone;  some  kind  of  a  neutral  zone  should  be 
placed  between  the  two.  It  might  be  a  business  zone, 
an  aijartment-house  zone,  a  row-house  zone,  or  even  a 
two-family-house  zone;  but  some  sort  of  intermediate 
zone  should  be  sandwiched  in  between  a  one-family- 
house  and  an  industrial  zone. 

Nobody  would  deny  the  occasion  for  or  the  useful- 
ness of  the  buffer  zone.  To  use  a  buffer  zone  where 
conditions  demand  it,  however,  is  quite  different  from 
using  it  indiscriminately.  Zoning  is  anything  but 
academic;  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  cut  and  dried  for- 
mulae are  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  true  than  with  the  empiric  use  of  buffer  zones. 
A  buffer  area,  as  a  sort  of  neutral  zone,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  neither  permits  owners  to  do  what 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  nor  denies  them  the 
privilege  of  doing  what  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do;  the  regulation  is  neither  constructive  nor  re- 
strictive, but  a  compromise  with  one's  ideas  of  right 
and  expediency.  At  best,  a  buffer  zone  is  a  straddle 
between  what  a  district  should  and  should  not  be. 

The  buffer  zone,  when  sandwiched  between  different 
zones  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  gradation  be- 
tween them  easy,  really  solves  no  problem;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  creates  new  problems.  Once  the  prin- 
ciple of  buffer  zoning  is  admitted,  how  many  buffer 
zones  are  we  to  have?  Are  we  to  have  buffer  zones 
to  Iniffer  zones?  The  buffer  zone  should  presumably 
be  laid  out  at  the  expense  of  the  area  otherwise  in- 
cluded within  the  more  restricted  zone.  In  that  case, 
buffer  zones  might  invade  the  appropriate  areas  of  the 
more  i-estricted  zones;  indeed,  some  of  the  more  re- 
stricted zones  would,  no  doubt,  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  buffers.  In  a  very  real  sense  buffer  zones  are  a 
denial  of  proper  zoning  to  the  areas  included  within 
them. 
The  Self-Contained  Community 

Another  misconception,  too  generally  held,  is  that  of 
the  self-contained  community.  Nobody  would  dispute 
the  fact  that  an  all-inclusive  city  performing  the  func- 
tions of  a  complete  urban  unit  should  possess  such  an 
assortment  of  zones  that  an  outlet  would  be  provided 
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for  every  necessity  of  the  community.  To  extend  this 
idea,  however,  to  a  residence  suburb,  an  integral  part 
of  a  metropolitan  area,  is  carrying  it  to  an  absurd 
length.  To  hold  that  such  a  municipality  cannot  rea- 
sonablj'  adopt  the  regulations  that  would  be  applied 
to  it  if  it  were  a  precinct  of  the  parent  city  is  clearly 
untenable.  Such  a  numicipality  may.  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  have  to  operate  an  incinerator,  but  to  make 
jjrovision  for  a  utility  of  this  character  is  a  different 
matter  from  creating  a  full-fledged  industrial  zone. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  business  and  apart- 
ment house  zones.  Why  should  a  suburb,  because  it  is 
an  independent  municipality,  be  less  able  to  protect  its 
homes  against  stores  and  multifamilj'  dwellings  than 
if  it  were  part  of  the  neighboring  city?  On  the  con- 
trary, a  suburban  commiuiit}',  being  less  complex  in 
organization,  should  be  better  able  to  interpret  the 
needs  of  its  citizens  than  a  large  city.  At  any  rate, 
the  demand  for  zoning  to  protect  a  community  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  governmental  affiliations  of  that 
community;  a  store  or  an  apartment  house  will  be  as 
injurious  to  a  one-family-house  neighborhood  whether 
it  is  in  a  metropolis  or  in  small  suburb. 

The  theory  relative  to  the  self-contained  connnunity 
is  of  the  same  species  as  that  used  to  justify  the  buffer 
zone;  to  apply  either  without  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  is  a  denial  of  proper  zoning 
to  property  owners. 

Control  of  Institutional  Uses 

That  residence  areas  almost  universally  require 
churches,  schools,  libraries,  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions for  their  well-being  is  today  a  quite  generally 
accejited  fact.  Such  uses  may  occasionally  inflict  in- 
jury upon  adjoining  residences,  but  they  are  so  essential 
to  maintenance  of  the  community  that  tuidesirable 
features  accompanying  them  are  tolerated,  even  in  the 
most  restrictive  ordinance.  In  some  instances,  the 
location  of  these  uses  is  subjected  to  review  by  the 
board  of  a2)peals,  but  even  this  control  is  absent  in  most 
ordinances. 

A  different  situation,  however,  applies  in  the  case  of 
certain  institutions.  We  may  admit,  for  instance,  that 
accidents,  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  and  emergency 
cases  all  make  a  community  hospital  (lesiral)]e  in  almost 
everj-  numicipality.  The  regulations  should  usually  be 
drawn,  therefore,  so  as  to  permit  such  a  use  under 
proper  restrictions  in  a  residence  zone.  To  force  such 
a  use  into  a  business  or  industrial  zone  would  be  both 
inappropriate  and  uni-easonable. 

What  sliall  we  say,  however,  of  the  large  hospital  or 
other  institution  that  the  metropolis  desires  to  locate 
in  the  small  suburb  20  miles  away?  Does  the  suburb 
have  to  leave  its  zoning  regulations  so  wide  open  that 
a  neighboring  conumuiity  may.  at  will  and  as  a  matter 
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of  right,  exploit  the  amenities  of  its  I'esidence  zones 
witii  hospitals  for  mental  disorders,  .sanitariums  for 
tuberculosis,  orphanages,  reformatories,  and  houses  of 
refuge?  That  a  community  should  make  appropriate 
provisions  for  its  own  sick  and  unfortunate  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  eminently  fair.  Few  commimities  refuse  to 
iict  thus  today,  i)ut  they  bristle  with  indignation  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  accommodate,  in  addition  to 
their  own,  the  unfortunates  of  neighboring  cities. 

It  may  be  asked  why  they  should  decline  to  welcome 
the  charities  of  other  communities,  when  it  involves 
no  cost  to  them.  The  answer  is  that  these  outside 
institutions  are  usually  structures  occupying  consider- 
able land — sometimes  40,  50,  100  acres.  The  loss  of 
taxes  on  such  large  areas  approaches,  in  itself,  a  finan- 
cial calamity  to  small  communities.  When  three  or 
four  of  these  institutions  invade  a  struggling  village, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy;  and  the  problem  is 
more  than  a  financial  one  to  the  suburban  home  owner. 

Large  tracts  held  in  a  single  parcel,  acquired  before 
adjoining  holdings  are  subdivided,  make  it  difficult  to 
plan  the  community  in  a  rational  manner.  Frequently. 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  the  land  back  of  such  insti- 
tutions for  residential  purposes.  Very  often  thej'  in- 
terfere with  traffic  to  and  from  focal  points  in  the 
comnumity — the  commuter  station,  the  school,  the 
shops,  the  fire  house.  Such  institutions  have  virtually 
bisected  some  suburbs,  so  that  what  would  logicallj' 
be  but  one  comuuniity  has  had  to  be  developed  as  two. 

Then  there  is  the  outstanding  objection  to  such  insti- 
tutions that  cannot  be  overlooked ;  they  paralyze  the 
growth  of  the  communit}'.  No  good  residential  devel- 
opment can  survive  a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  reformatory. 
Most  home  owners  fear  such  institutions  more  than 
they  do  stores  or  apartment  houses.  '"What  is  zoning 
good  for,"  they  ask,  ''if  we  cannot  protect  ourselves 
against  such  uses?"  And  here  the  matter  rests.  At 
the  present  time,  the  controversy'  is  being  fought  out 
on  a  dozen  fronts.  Insofar  as  the  courts  are  concerned, 
the  honors  have  until  now  been  divided  about  equally 
between  the  two  sides.  Which  will  emerge  the  victor 
in  the  end,  only  time  can  tell. 

Altering  Large  One-Family  Dwellings 

The  large  one-family  house  built  years  ago,  when 
standards  were  simpler  and  servants  cheaper  than  to- 
day, constitutes  an  acute  problem  in  the  administration 
of  many  ordinances.  If  zoned  in  a  one-family  zone, 
such  a  building  may  not  be  altered  into  a  two-  or  three- 
fantily  apartment;  it  must  be  occupied  by  a  single  fam- 
ily' and  yet,  because  of  the  social  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  generation,  it  has  practically 
no  value  as  a  one-family  house.  If  at  all  rentable, 
it  can,  because  of  its  obsolete  character,  lie  rented  only 
as  a  rooniiug  house,  a  u.-^e  which  not  only  produces  a 
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small  income  to  the  owner  but  prejudices  the  amenities 
of  the  up-to-date  one-family  dwellings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Because  they  may  wish  to  change  such  build- 
ings into  fiats  and  small  apartments,  the  owners  as  a 
rule  prefer  to  be  placed  in  an  apartment  house  zone. 
Such  zoning  may  permit  them,  whenever  they  decide 
to  demolish  their  present  building,  to  erect  a  five-  or 
six-story  apartment  house.  Lots  at  present  vacant  in 
these  areas  may,  moreover,  be  immediately  improved 
with  multifamilj'  houses.  Such  developments,  need- 
less to  say,  embarrass  the  newer  one-family  houses  in 
the  neighborhood  more  seriously  than  alterations  which 
would  change  these  mansions;  without  enlargements  or 
external  changes,  into  small  apartments.  In  one  case, 
the  entire  district  is  gradually  changed  into  an  out-and- 
out  apartment  house  neighborhood,  inflicting  prema- 
ture depreciation  and  obsolescence  upon  all  one-family 
houses.  In  the  other  case,  these  large  houses  are  al- 
tered to  accommodate  two  or  three  families,  as  their 
size  permits,  and  to  yield  an  increase  in  rents  to  the 
owner;  but  the  one-family  character  and  appearance 
of  the  district  are  preserved,  since  new  apartment 
houses  crowding  the  lot,  erected  to  a  great  height 
and  housing  a  considerable  number  of  families,  are 
excluded. 

Cities  like  Durham,  N.  C,  and  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
px'obably  have  solved  this  problem  as  satisfactorily  as  it 
is  possible  to  solve  it.  Though  including  such  buildings 
in  the  one-family  zone,  both  cities  authorize  the  board 
of  adjustment,  after  the  usual  hearings,  to  permit  the 
alteration  of  these  buildings  into  small  apartments,  pro- 
vided the  building  is  not  enlarged  and  maintains  its 
original  external  appearance.  Such  a  regulation  does 
justice  to  owners  of  these  buildings  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  constructive  factor  in  sustaining  the  value  of  the 
modern  one-family  dwellings  in  the  vinicity. 

Inappropriate  Apartment  House  Zones 

Real  estate  owners  frequently  urge  the  inclusion  of 
the  frontage  on  some  major  traffic  street  in  an  apartment 
zone,  on  the  ground  that  the  property  is  unfit  for  private 
home  development.  They  insist  that  traffic  is  such  as  to 
dei^rive  the  property  of  all  demand  for  dwellings.  The 
argument  is  a  spurious  one,  for  it  implies  that  property 
that  is  unfit  for  one-family  purposes  is  fit  for  multifam- 
ily  purposes.  Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory ;  yet 
this  argument  carries  weight  with  planning  boards  and 
councils.  As  a  consequence,  one  finds  multifamily  dis- 
tricts on  many  traffic  arteries  of  different  cities,  not  be- 
cause there  is  need  for  such  development  but  because 
owners  of  property  feel  they  can  dispose  of  their  hold- 
ings for  apartment  house  purposes  at  a  greater  price; 
and  yet,  every  apartment  zone  of  this  character  is,  by 
their  own  admission,  unfit  for  residential  purposes. 


The  treatment  of  main  traffic  arteries  presents  a  diffi- 
cult problem  in  every  community.  There  is  consider- 
able truth  in  the  claim  that  such  arteries  are  not  desir- 
able for  t)ne-faniily  house  developments;  yet  there  are 
communities  where  the  inclusion  of  main  traffic  arteries 
in  multifamily  house  zones  would  make  these  zones  en- 
tirely too  large  for  such  legitimate  demand  as  may  exist 
for  apartments.  The  problem,  instead  of  being  solved 
by  an  apartment  house  regulation,  is  really  made  worse 
through  an  inappropriate  effort  at  solution.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  planning  of  main  traffic  arteries. 
With  the  ordinary  rectangular  street  plan,  traffic  is  per- 
mitted to  invade  localities  from  which  all  but  local 
traffic  should  be  excluded.  Eliminating  through  traffic 
from  residence  streets  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reme- 
dying some  of  the  evils  to  which  dwelling  districts  are 
subject.  Another  method  of  attack  would  be  to  secure 
an  exceptionally  deep  set-back  of  buildings  on  the  lot, 
so  that  ample  front  yards  would  aid  in  excluding  the 
objectionable  influences  of  ti'affic  fi'om  dwellings. 

The  areas  set  aside  for  different  zones  should  always 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  prospective  require- 
ments, within  a  reasonable  future,  of  such  develop- 
ments. To  ignore  this  principle  is,  in  effect,  to  aban- 
don the  basic  princijDles  of  zoning  and  to  lay  out  mixed 
districts.  Even  though  these  areas  are  zoned  for  apart- 
ment purjjoses,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  area  will 
be  used  for  small  homes.  If  the  area  were  zoned  for 
small  homes,  instead  of  for  a  mixed  development,  these 
liomes  would  have  more  protection  than  is  now  the 
case. 

Nonconforming  Buildings  and  Uses 

There  are  two  problems  in  zoning — one,  the  control 
of  new  land  uses  and  buildings;  the  other,  the  control 
of  existing  land  uses  and  buildings.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible — and,  at  any  rate, 
most  inequitable — to  treat  existing  buildings  that  do 
not  conform  to  the  ordinance  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  that  do.  Every  existing  building  devoted  to  any 
use,  no  matter  where  it  is  situated,  has  acquired  vested 
rights  with  which  a  zoning  ordinance  should  ordinarilj' 
not  interfere.  When,  however,  the  existing  use  is  dis- 
continued and  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  the  building  to  a 
new  use,  or  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  noncon- 
forming use,  to  enlarge  the  nonconforming  building, 
or  to  reconstruct  a  nonconforming  building,  the  change 
should,  in  justice,  be  reviewed  by  an  impartial  body  so 
that  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners  will  not  be  violated 
and  something  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  present 
use  imposed  upon  the  neighborhood.  It  is  for  such 
purposes,  among  others,  that  a  board  of  appeals  is 
established.  This  board  is  not  formed  to  evade  the 
settlement  of  these  questions.     In  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  these  questions  cannot  be  settled  at  the  time  zoning 
is  put  into  effect. 

Suppose  there  were  no  regulations  affecting  non- 
conforming buildings  or  uses.  Assume  tliat  every 
sporadic  store  were  made  a  business  zone  and  every 
isolated  factory  an  industrial  zone.  Then  the  com- 
munity would  have  surrendered  every  hope  of  ever 
reclaiming  these  small  scattered  areas  for  their  proper 
use.  Every  use  of  this  character  could  be  extended 
whenever  the  owner  chose;  new  uses  could  be  intro- 
duced and  established;  what  is  at  present  a  temporary 
use  of  property  could  be  permanently  established  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  other  words,  a  small  noncon- 
forming use  would  be  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  building  located  in  its  proper 
zone.  The  owners  of  the  plots  upon  wliich  such  build- 
ings stand  could  construct  buildings  more  injurious 
than  those  there  at  present  and  by  such  threat,  hold 
back  development  of  the  locality. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  provisions  relating  to 
nonconforming  buildings  may,  if  properly  drafted,  go 
a  long  way  toward  righting  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
different  neighborhoods  from  unregulated  buildings. 
The  consequence  of  compelling  nonconforming  build- 
ings, with  changes  in  use,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  in 
conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  zone  in  which 
they  are  located  will  ultimately  be  to  "weed  out"  spo- 
radic uses  which  now  afflict  different  localities.  The 
heroic  way  to  treat  nonconforming  buildings  is  to 
expel  them  bodily  from  restricted  zones.  This  would 
solve  the  problem  at  one  stroke,  but  it  might  be  un- 
just to  the  owner  of  a  nonconforming  building.  Even 
here,  however,  some  hope  of  improvement  may  be 
held  out  to  injured  neighborhoods.  A  number  of  zon- 
ing ordinances  have  insisted  upon  the  cessation  and 
abandonment  of  nonconforming  uses  after  a  fixed 
date — and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  courts  in 
some  cases  have  supported  the  validity  of  these 
ordinances. 

An  ever-growing  group  of  cities  provides  that  if  any 
nonconforming  use  is  discontinued  for  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more,  the  projierty  shall  thereafter  be  used  in 
strict  conforniit}-  with  the  ordinance.  Each  city  must 
decide  how  far  it  should  go  in  retroactive  regulations. 
In  some  instances,  such  regulations  are  no  doubt  desir- 
able and  should  be  applied ;  liut  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion regulations  designed  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
offensivcness  of  nonconforming  uses  will  in  the  end 
achieve  the  same  result  as  initial  banishment,  and  with 
little  hardship  to  owners. 

Certaiidy.  the  nonconforming  building  nmst  be  con- 
trolled; to  fail  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
structurally  altered  or  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
have  its  use  changed,  as  many  cities  do  today,  is  to 


enti'encli  it  permanently  in  its  present  location,  to  the 
lasting  injury  of  neighboring  property. 

Zoning  as  a  Means  of  Protecting  Water  Fronts 

Communities  bordering  upon  or  containing  bodies 
of  water  have  for  years  been  barred  from  the  best 
public  use  of  their  water  fronts  by  the  erection  of 
buildings  extending  over  the  water.  In  some  cases, 
projections  have  been  amusement,  piers  extending  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  ocean;  in  other  cases,  they  have 
been  restaurants,  dance  halls,  and  even  dwellings, 
erected  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  beyond  the  high-water 
mark.  When  erected  over  the  beds  of  creeks  anil 
rivers,  buildings  have  quite  commonly  obstructed  the 
stream  flow  and  thus  aggravated  danger  from  floods. 
AVherever  built,  not  only  are  such  structures  unsightly, 
but  tliey  cut  off  the  view  of  and  the  access  to  the 
water.  Quite  as  important  as  any  of  these  considera- 
tions is  the  fact  that  they  break  the  continuity  of  the 
open  space  between  the  high-  and  low-water  marks 
so  that  the  public,  where  it  is  not  actually  denied  the 
use  of  the  beach  front,  is  at  least  inconvenienced  in 
using  it. 

Atlantic  City,  in  attacking  this  problem,  inserted  a 
provision  in  its  ordinance  to  prohibit  new  buildings 
oceanward  of  the  boardwalk  except  for  one-story,  un- 
enclosed pavilions  or  piers  not  exceeding  40  feet  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  boardwalk.  Existing 
buildings  oceanward  of  the  boardwalk  may  not  be  ma- 
terially altered  without  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
adjustment.  Such  alterations,  however,  may  not  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  structure  at  the  time  the 
ordinance  was  passed.  The  chief  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  maintain  the  open  ocean  view  of  the 
high  hotels  fronting  upon  the  boardwalk  as  well  as  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  an  open  shore  front. 

Milford,  Conn.,  prohibits  all  buildings  other  than 
piers  and  boatliouses  within  a  distance  of  20  feet  of  the 
high-water  mark  along  Long  Island  Sound  and  its 
tidal  inlets.  The  neighboring  town  of  West  Haven  has 
incorporated  a  similar  provision  into  its  ordinance,  ex 
cept  that,  in  addition  to  piers  and  boathouses,  ware- 
houses and  factories  may  be  built  out  to  the  water  only 
within  a  limited  area.  In  both  towns,  moreover,  boat- 
houses  and  piers  are  allowed  only  in  residence  zones 
and  may,  therefore,  not  be  used  for  business  purposes. 
The  practical  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to  reserve 
the  foreshore  along  the  water  in  residence  zones  for 
public  purposes. 

Altliougli  these  regulations  do  not  prevent  the  use 
of  the  water  front  for  purposes  of  navigation,  they  do 
prevent  an  improper  development  of  shore  proj>erty; 
they  keep  down  the  height  of  structures  erected  upon  the 
beach;  tliey  also  prevent  buildings  which,  because  of 
the  large  lunnber  of  jiersons  frequenting  them,  would 
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be  especially  hazardous  to  the  public  safety  from  being 
erected  over  the  water.  The  elimination  of  buildings 
in  and  over  the  water,  moreover,  secures  to  the  public 
an  uninterrupted  and  unobstructed  water  front. 

Summer  Shacks 

Many  communities,  especially  those  on  the  fringe  of 
large  metropolitan  areas,  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  proper  balance  in  their  residence  de- 
velopment between  the  claims  of  summer  residents  for 
cheap  vacation  quarters  and  the  claims  of  year-'round 
residents  for  substantial,  well-built  houses.  Some  sub- 
urbs on  the  outer  edge  of  a  large  urban  community 
have  been  well-nigh  ruined  by  flimsy  houses,  often 
little  more  than  shacks,  built  to  accommodate  the  smn- 
mer  camjDing  needs  of  the  population  in  the  city.  Un- 
plastered,  without  cellar  or  heating  plant,  often  with 
the  barest  toilet  conveniences,  ill-built  and  constructed 
often  of  second-hand  materials,  firetraps — these  build- 
ings constitute  a  positive  blight  to  the  better  residen- 
tial development  of  many  an  otherwise  attractive  and 
promising  countrj'  subiu'b.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  the  suburb  possesses  features  of  natural  charm,  such 
as  a  sparkling  brook,  a  wooded  glen,  or  picturesque 
hills  and  mountains. 

These  communities  confront  a  difficult  problem,  one 
which  no  community  seems  to  have  met  successfully. 
Many  insist  upon  a  minimum  lot  area  per  house.  This 
helps,  since  it  tends,  through  increasing  the  land  area 
required,  to  make  the  construction  of  a  house  so  expen- 
sive that  it  becomes  uneconomic,  considering  the  invest- 
ment in  land,  to  erect  a  mere  shack.  Others,  as  in  the 
case  of  Harding,  N.  J.,  have  insisted  that  houses  de- 
signed for  human  habitation  shall  be  plastered  as  well 
as  placed  upon  solid  foundations.  Here  the  attempt  is, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  to  control  the  cost  of  the  house. 
By  laying  down  the  minimum  standard  of  construction 
which  new  buildings  must  attain,  the  ordinance  tends 
to  exclude  from  the  community  inferior  buildings. 

Permanent,  year-'round  communities  do  not  have 
the  same  jDroblems  as  summer  colonies.  The  social, 
health,  and  safety  requirements  of  each  are  quite  differ- 
ent. It  is  only  natural  that  each  should  try  to  sur- 
round itself  with  such  i-egulations  as  will  protect  its 
own  particular  type  of  development.  Considerable  ex- 
periment and  development  along  these  lines  may  be 
expected  in  future  zoning  ordinances. 
Private  Parking  Spaces 

Many  uses  permitted  in  residence  zones,  such  as  res- 
taurants, clubs,  and  hotels,  demand  considerable  park- 
ing space.  When  the  needed  space  is  not  provided  on 
their  own  grounds,  cars  at  peak  hours  are  parked  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  not  onlj'  in  front  of  but  several 
blocks  away  from  the  premises.  As  a  result,  neigh- 
boring residents  are   frequently  denied  the  privilege 


of  parking  in  front  of  their  own  homes;  and  some- 
times, because  of  cars  parked  across  driveways,  they 
are  even  denied  ingress  to  and  egress  from  their  own 
garages. 

On  narrow,  secondary  residence  streets,  such  a  con- 
gestion of  parked  cars  creates  a  real  traffic  hazard. 
The  constant  noise  and  confusion  and,  at  night,  the 
glare  of  arriving  and  departing  cars  not  only  detracts 
from  the  usual  peace  accompanying  a  normal  surbur- 
ban  life;  they  may  even  convert  it  into  such  a  hideous 
nightmare  as  to  plunge  a  sensitive  person  into  a  state 
bordering  upon  chronic  psychosis. 

To  get  at  this  evil,  certain  communities  like  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  for  instance,  provide  that  a  restaurant  situ- 
ated in  a  residence  zone  must  provide  a  parking  space  on 
its  premises  with  accommodations  equal  to  one  car  for 
every  four  table  seats  in  the  dining  room.  Such  a  provi- 
sion protects  the  traffic  rights  of  the  general  public  to  its 
streets ;  it  enables  the  guests  of  neighboring  residents  to 
park  at  the  curb ;  it  keeps  driveway  entrances  open  to  ar- 
riving and  departing  cars.  Moreover,  it  thi'ows  the  bur- 
den of  parking  the  automobiles  of  guests  of  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  directly  upon  those  who  profit  by  their  pa- 
tronage, the  owners  of  the  particular  business.  That  the 
provision  of  such  a  parking  space  is  not  altogether  a 
burden  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  stores,  the- 
atres, offices,  and  hotels  located  in  business  zones  even 
now  provide  parking  S2:)aces  upon  their  own  premises  for 
clients  because  of  the  added  trade  such  facilities  attract. 
From  every  angle,  the  pi-ovision  is  so  just  and  reasonable 
that  in  the  future  it  will  no  doubt  be  incorporated  in 
many  additional  ordinances. 

Articulation  of  Zoning  and  Planning 

There  are  few  communities  which  have  coordinated 
their  city  plan  with  their  zoning  in  such  a  way  that 
changes  from  one  zone  to  another  must  be  accompanied 
by  definite  adaptations  in  the  city  plan  to  meet  the  new 
zoning  use;  yet  who  would  say  that  the  physical  plan 
designed  to  serve  a  multifamily  or  business  or  industrial 
district  is  not  different  from  that  which  will  satisfac- 
torily serve  a  one-family  house  district  \  The  ease  of 
change  from  one  zone  to  another  stimulates  petitions  on 
the  part  of  owners  for  unwarranted  changes  in  zones. 
Were  the  owners  of  an  area  who  desired  to  have  their 
projjerty  changed,  from,  say,  a  one-family  zone  into  an 
apartment  zone,  obliged  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  their 
lots  for  wider  streets  and  another  portion  for  play- 
ground facilities,  they  would  probably  in  most  instances 
prefer  to  retain  the  original  zoning  designation.  Their 
hope,  of  course,  is  to  shift  the  cost  of  providing  these 
facilities  to  the  community  at  large.  They  have  never 
thought  of  paying  for  such  changes  in  the  plan  of  the 
community  as  their  desired  changes  in  the  zoning  regu- 
lations, will,  in  time,  make  necessary.     Anything  which 
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will  serve  to  bring  these  facts  home  to  the  city  council 
itself,  no  less  than  to  the  property  owner,  will  aid  in 
bringing  about  a  greater  permanence  in  the  zoning 
regulations. 

The  Open  Space  Requirements ' 

Probably  few  pei'sons  appreciate  what  a  profound 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  development  of 
cities  within  a  comparatively  few  years  through  zon- 
ing. Some  cities,  it  is  true,  prior  to  zoning  had  passed 
fairly  satisfactory  building  codes,  but  in  nearly  everv 
case  these  related  solelj'  to  materials  and  methods 
used  in  construction  of  buildings.  They  seldom  con- 
cerned themselves  with  requirements  as  to  open  spaces 
about  dwellings,  and  wlien  they  did.  they  were,  prac- 
tically witliout  exception,  utterly  inadequate.  Such 
effective  regulations  as  were  imposed  with  reference 
to  residence  buildings  were  usually  to  be  found  in 
housing  codes  passed  by  the  legislatui'e  for  some  or 
all  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  Generally  confined  to 
multifamily  dwellings,  these  regulations  made  no 
l)rovision  for  open  spaces  about  one-  and  two-family 
dwellings,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion resided.  Most  cities  had  no  control  over  open 
space  about  residence  buildings,  whether  dwellings  or 
apartments. 
Ban  on  Dark  Rooms 

The  social  harvest  of  such  lack  of  control  was  dark 
rooms,  land  overcrowding,  congestion  of  population, 
rear  dwellings,  blighted  areas,  and  constant  shifting 
of  residence  centers.  So  long  as  no  standards  were 
legally  established  for  dwellings,  such  standards  as 
owners  voluntarily  sought  to  observe  were  continu- 
ally infringed  upon  by  unthinking  persons. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  completely  altered 
by  the  cities  that  have  adopted  zoning  ordinances  with 
satisfactory  area  regulations.  In  these  cities,  every 
room  in  which  people  sleep,  work,  or  congregate  must 
now  have  windows,  equal  to  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
floor  surface,  opening  upon  either  a  street  or  a  legal - 
sized  open  space.  Rooms  without  windows  and  rooms 
with  windows  looking  out  upon  air-shafts  are  today  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Cities  are  at  last  beginning  to 
discover  that  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  ventilation, 
thougli  among  God's  freest  gifts,  are  also  among  the 
most  priceless  in  their  beneficial  effect  on  physical  and 
mental  health. 

In  some  instances,  the  standards  of  open  space  set 
by  the  more  progressive  developments  are  outstrip- 
ping those  established  under  even  the  nu)st  advanced 
zoning  ordinances.     Thus,   an   increasing   mnnber  of 


^Tlie  sections  in  tbis  chapter  on  daylight  illnmination  are  taken 
from  a  book  manuscript  (in  process  of  final  completion),  entitled 
The  Natural  lUiimination  of  Buildings,  by  Herbert  .S.  Swan  and 
George  W.  Tuttle. 


apartments  are  being  built  only  two  rooms  deep,  every 
loom  facing  cither  upon  the  street  or  the  rear  yard, 
neither  inner  iiur  outer  courts  being  employed.  Some 
developments,  moreover,  cover  only  50  percent  of  the 
ground,  as  against  the  60  to  70  percent  allowed  by 
local  zoning  regulations.  The  most  gratifying  feature 
aljout  these  undertakings  is  the  owners'  insistence  that 
they  are  more  profitable  than  the  larger  houses  per- 
mitted under  the  law  would  have  been. 

Tliat  private  individuals  should,  on  their  own  initi- 
ative, as  a  means  of  earning  larger  returns  on  their 
capital,  entirely  forego  using  less  desirable  kinds  of 
open  areas  as  well  as  the  maximum  percentage  of  lot 
area  permitted  by  law,  is  an  evidence,  if  evidence  were 
wanted,  of  the  uneconomic  effects  of  land-overcrowding. 

Buildings  cannot  steal  light  and  air  from  neighbor- 
ing properties  without  running  the  risk  of  themselves 
falling  victims  to  their  own  theft;  in  due  time,  adja- 
cent buildings,  built  as  high  and  covering  as  much 
ground  as  themselves,  may  darken  their  own  windows. 
Increasing  recognition  of  this  fact  is  responsible  for 
the  progressive  improvement  in  the  area  regulations 
of  zoning  ordinances. 

Inner  Courts  " 

Every  unobstructed  inner  court,  regardless  of  shape 
so  long  as  it  is  of  a  given  area,  receives  precisely  the 
same  amount  of  daylight.  The  quantity  of  light  ad- 
mitted into  a  court  is  determined,  not  by  its  shape, 
but  by  the  ai-ea  of  opening  to  the  sky.  Wherever  the 
area  exposed  to  the  sky  is  the  same,  the  flux  of  direct 
daylight  (and  of  sunlight,  too)  into  the  court  is  identi- 
cally the  same. 

Circular,  triangular,  trapezoidal,  and  rectangular 
courts  receive  one  and  all  exactly  the  same  flux,  pro- 
vided only  they  expose  the  same  open  area  to  the  skj'; 
yet  the  intensity  of  illumination  A-aries  at  different 
points  within  the  several  types  of  courts  within  broad 
limits.  This  is  true  even  where  the  several  courts 
are  of  a  like  height.  Should  the  height  be  inci'eased, 
the  intensity  M-ouId  vary  within  broader  limits. 

The  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  certain  shapes  admit  of  more  effective  utilization 
of  the  light  flux  than  others.  Certain  courts  may  at 
certain  ]>oints  on  a  given  level  receive  an  abundance 
of  daylight  and  j-et  at  other  points  on  the  same  level 
obtain  only  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  This  is  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  triangular  courts  which  receive 
maximum  light  at  tlie  middle  of  each  wall  and  a  mini- 
mum at  tlie  corners.  A  circular  court  receives,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  any  particular  level  the  very  same  quan- 
tity of  direct  light  at  every  point  around  the  whole 
circumference.  A  polygonal  court  makes  only  a  little 
less  satisfactorv  use  of  its  direct  illumination  wlien  it 
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comes  to  rectangular  courts,  the  square  court  makes, 
par  excellence,  the  most  effective  use  of  its  light.  As 
a  rectangular  court  departs  from  a  square  shape  and 
assumes  a  more  and  more  elongated  shape,  the  intensity 
of  illumination  increases  on  the  two  end  walls  at  the 
same  time  that  it  diminishes  on  the  two  side  walls. 
The  two  end  walls,  it  should  be  remembered,  embrace 
a  steadil}-  diminishing  proportion  of  the  total  lineal 
Mall  area  as  the  oblong  shape  becomes  more  pronounced. 
A  square  court  is,  as  a  consequence,  by  far  the  more  de- 
sirable court. 

All  too  often  the  fact  is  ignored  that  it  is  the  court 
with  the  smallest  i^erimeter  enclosing  a  given  area  that 
receives  the  maxinuuu  average  illumination  on  every 
l)oint  of  its  surface.  Some  zoning  ordinances  contain 
mandatory  requirements  which  actually  prohibit  a 
builder  from  utilizing  an  imier  court  of  the  most  desir- 
able shape.  Thus,  the  Spokane  ordinance  compels  the 
provision  of  a  court  with  a  length  one  and  one-half 
times  its  width.  A  square  court  which  would  utilize 
the  daylight  flux  more  effectively  is  prohibited  by  the 
positive  requirements  of  the  ordinance. 

Increasing  the  height  of  a  court  involves  a  more  in- 
tensive exploitation  of  a  given  flux  of  direct  light. 
The  quantity  of  daylight  entering  the  top  of  the  court 
remains  constant,  but  the  depth  of  the  court  is  doubled, 
or  perhaps  trebled,  with  the  consequence  that  though 
there  is  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  daylight  at 
the  top  of  the  court,  a  very  great  deci'ease  takes  place 
in  the  illumination  of  the  bottom  portion. 

The  quantity  of  daylight  entering  a  high  court  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  entering  a  low  court  of  like 
area.  The  distribution  of  light  on  the  walls  is  also 
the  same  at  every  point  in  the  two  courts  for  the  full 
height  of  the  low  court.  Since  this  is  so,  where  does 
the  daylight  that  illuminates  the  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  high  court  come  from?  Such  daylight, 
just  like  that  illuminating  the  upper  portion  of  the 
walls,  comes,  of  course,  through  the  top  of  the  court; 
but  the  daylight  illuminating  the  lower  portion  of  the 
four  walls,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  in  the  higher  court, 
illuminates  only  the  bottom  of  the  lower  court.  In  a 
square  court  having  a  depth  equal  to  its  width,  the  su- 
perficial area  of  the  four  walls  is  four  times  that  of  the 
bottom.  In  a  square  court  having  a  depth  equal  to 
twice  its  width,  the  superficial  area  of  the  four  walls 
is  eight  times  that  of  the  bottom.  The  daylight,  which 
in  the  lower  court  ser\es  but  one  horizontal  unit  of 
area,  must  in  the  higher  court  sei-ve  four  vertical  units 
in  addition  to  the  one  horizontal  unit  of  area.  The 
degree  to  which  the  light  must  be  "thinned  out,"  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  serve  this  greatly  increased  area  is 
indicated  in  the  data  below  which  shows  the  daylight 
illumination  at  different  points  in  the  two  courts. 


On  end  of 
each  wall 
at  bottom 


Low  court.. 
Hfeh  court. 


11.14 
2.78 


On  mid- 
dle of 
each  wall 
at  bottom 


14.23 
3.06 


On  bot- 
tom each 
corner 


27.69 
17.80 


On  bot- 
tom at 
middle 
of  side 


36.07 
13.23 


On  bot- 
tom at 
center  of 
bottom 


47.19 
14.69 


.\verage 
on  bot- 
tom 


36.75 
14.73 


From  the  above  data,  it  appears  that  the  average  direct 
daylight  on  the  bottom  of  a  square  court  is  diminished 
almost  two-thirds  by  increasing  its  height  from  one  to 
two  times  its  width.  Every  unit  of  light  sacrificed  by 
the  bottom  goes  to  illuminate  the  increased  wall  surface 
of  the  higher  court;  the  light  sacrificed  by  the  bottom  is 
the  only  direct  light  received  by  the  additional  wall  sur- 
face in  the  higher  court. 

The  area  of  an  inner  square  court  must  be  quadrupled 
each  time  its  height  is  doubled  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  standard  of  daylight  illumination  at  its  least  illu- 
minated jjoint.  Each  time  the  area  of  the  court  is  in- 
creased fourfold,  its  volume  is  increased  eightfold. 
The  result  is  that  the  area  of  court  facade  divided  by  the 
volume  within  the  court  doubles  each  time  the  height  of 
the  building  is  doubled.  This  fact  in  itself  explains  the 
unsatisfactory  light  conditions  almost  universally  prev- 
alent in  inner  courts ;  considering  the  typical  lot  unit  in 
its  relation  to  the  average  development,  their  use  con- 
stitutes such  an  extravagant  use  of  land  as  to  render  an 
appropriate  size  practically  prohibitive. 

This  disability  of  the  inner  court  is  inherent  in  its 
character.  Being  a  self-contained  court,  it  derives  no 
light  from  neighboring  open  spaces.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  contributes  no  light  to  the  common  fund  of  light  in  the 
community ;  such  light  as  it  receives  it  keeps  entirely  to 
itself.  It  not  only  "hogs"  its  own  light,  but  such  open 
space  as  it  provides  for  its  own  illumination,  in  increas- 
ing the  outside  dimensions  of  the  building,  actually  in- 
creases its  obstructive  effect  upon  other  buddings.  In 
contrast  to  the  inner  court,  the  front  yard,  the  side  yard, 
the  rear  yard,  and  the  outer  court  all  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  complement  and  supplement  other  open  spaces. 
As  a  result,  they  purchase  their  light  more  cheaply  than 
does  the  inner  court.  They  are,  therefore,  better  suited 
to  provide  the  requisite  light  for  buildings,  especially 
high  buildings. 

Set-backs  in  Courts 

A  considerable  munber  of  cities  have  attempted, 
through  zoning,  to  encourage  the  use  of  set-backs  as  a 
remedy  for  the  defects  inherent  in  inner  courts. 
Through  a  recession  of  the  walls  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  court  it  has  been  thought  that  a  minimum  standard 
of  illumination  might  be  maintained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  court  at  the  same  time  that  an  appreciable  saving 
might  be  effected  in  the  cubage  of  the  court.  Increased 
light  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  for  the  lower  stories  of  a 
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court  through  the  application  of  set-backs  to  tlie  upper 
portions  of  its  perimeter,  provided  the  set-backs  are 
made  uniform  on  all  four  sides  around  the  court.  Where 
the  set-backs  are,  however,  not  uniform  on  all  four  sides, 
or  are  omitted  on  one  or  more  sides,  the  effect  is  reflected 
in  diminished  illumination  on  the  opposite  side  or  sides 
of  the  court. 

That  a  set-back  court  is  more  economical  of  space  in 
l)roviding  a  required  amount  of  light  at  the  least 
illuminated  point  than  a  vertical  court  is  illusory,  for 
the  area  of  the  ordinary  inner  court  with  vertical 
walls  is  quadrupled  with  each  doubling  of  height,  the 
ratio  of  height  to  width  being  constant.  There  is  not 
only  no  deviation  from  this  principle  in  the  set-back 
court,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  increased 
space  resulting  from  the  set-backs  is  so  situated  that 
it  is  ineffective  in  augmenting  the  light  at  the  least 
illuminated  point,  the  set-back  court  always  requires 
a  larger  cubage  than  a  vertical  court  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  required  quantity  of  light  at  the  bottom  of  each 
facade.  The  substantial  amount  of  this  increased 
volume  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  comprises  usu- 
ally from  25  to  33  percent  of  the  space  embraced  in 
the  vertical  court.  No  matter  what  the  set-back  ratio 
or  the  height  of  buildings,  the  set-back  court  is  al- 
ways more  extravagant  of  space  than  the  ordinary 
vertical  court  with  uniform  dimensions  from  top  to 
bottom.  Considering  the  least  favored  point  in  the 
court,  the  vertical  court  is  always  the  more  economical 
court ;  it  invariably  admits  either  the  same  amount  of 
light  with  less  volume  or  a  greater  amount  of  light 
with  the  same  volume  of  open  space.  This  disability 
of  the  set-back  court,  however,  is  limited  to  that  por- 
tion of  its  elevation  within  its  first  set-back  plane. 
Above  that  level,  although  a  portion  of  the  set-back 
volume  is  still  ineffective  in  admitting  illumination  to 
different  portions  of  the  court,  the  part  of  the  set- 
back volume  that  is  ineffective  diminishes  with  each 
successive  set-back  above  the  ground  until  the  topmost 
set-back  is  reached.  Thei'e,  the  entire  court  provides 
illumination  for  every  point  in  that  set-back  plane, 
Evei"}-  portion  of  a  set-back  court  above  the  first  set- 
back, therefore,  receives  more  illumination  than  the 
corresponding  portions  of  a  vertical  court  having  the 
same  ratio  of  height  to  width. 

Unlike  the  set-back  court,  the  vertical  court  does  not 
sacrifice  the  light  of  the  lower  floors  where  it  is  most 
needed  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing near  the  ground.  The  vertical  court  makes,  vol- 
imie  for  volume,  the  best  provision  for  the  lea.st  illu- 
minated point.  As  a  rule,  the  court  that  does  this  is 
the  preferable  court  since,  if  we  take  proper  care  of  t!i» 
least  illiuninated  point,  the  other  points  will  take  care 
of  themselves.     Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that 
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the  character  of  the  set-back  court  is  such  that  it  tends 
to  produce  excessively  deep  rooms  in  the  lower  floors. 
To  keep  the  volume  of  the  court  within  bounds  there  is, 
moreover,  the  temptation  to  skimp  on  the  setback  ratio. 
One  well-known  city  has,  for  example,  in  its  most  lib- 
eral zone,  a  set-back  ratio  of  1  to  24  for  its  inner  courts. 
Such  a  set-back  requirement  constitutes,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, a  crime  against  the  proper  illumination  of 
buildings.  Wlierever  used,  the  unfortunate  aspect  of 
set-back  courts  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  space  rather  than  upon  the  most 
desirable  illumination  of  buildings. 

Minimum  Window  Areas 

We  know  so  little  about  the  laws  of  natural  illumina- 
tion that  we  are  unable  to  say  what  is  a  good  court  or 
a  bad  court,  what  is  a  proper  or  improj^er  limitation 
of  the  height  of  buildings  or  what  is  the  comparative 
daylighting  value  of  a  window  when  facing  upon  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  open  spaces.  The  cause  of  good  build- 
ing, especially  in  the  field  of  natural  illumination,  has 
suffei'ed  irreparable  loss  through  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  these  matters.  Such  facts  as  we  have  possessed 
on  the  subject  have  been  so  enwrapped  in  mathematical 
technicalities  as  to  be  practically  valueless  not  only  to 
the  layman,  but  also  to  the  architect  and  the  city  plan- 
ner. This  is  probablj-  why  there  is  today  not  a  single 
zoning  ordinance  that  is  based  upon  a  scientific  appre- 
ciation of  the  laws  of  natural  illumination.  The  for- 
mulation of  such  an  ordinance  awaits  the  laying  dow!i 
of  the  ground  work  for  a  science  of  natural  illumina- 
tion which  will  enable  us,  within  the  physical  limita- 
tions of  the  subject  itself,  to  exercise  as  much  control 
in  utilizing  sunshine,  daylight,  and  reflection  to  secure 
predetermined  results  in  the  use  of  natural  illumination 
as  we  now  possess  in  the  use  of  artificial  illumination. 

This  means  that  we  need  data  which  will  give  us 
accurate  information,  not  only  relative  to  the  daylight 
flux  entering  enclosures,  whether  streets,  inner  courts, 
outer  courts,  side  yards,  or  rear  yards,  but  also  to  the 
actual  illumination  at  different  points  within  these 
enclosures.  It  means  more  than  this:  we  must  also 
have  data  which  will  give  us  the  daylight  flux  entering 
any  window  opening  upon  each  of  these  spaces,  whether 
situated  at  one  level  or  anotlier  down  from  the  top  of 
the  enclosure,  as  well  as  the  illumination  obtained 
through  a  window  at  any  point  within  a  room. 

A  window  should  be  considered,  not  as  so  many- 
square  feet  of  a  building  facade,  but  as  a  source  of 
valuable  natural  illumination.  Today,  windows  are 
quite  generally  distributed  through  buildings  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  without  due  consideration  to  their 
illuminating  value,  with  the  result  that  many  rooms 
are  almost  physically  dark  from  the  moment  the}'  are 
built.     Yet,    with    proper    treatment,    windows    may 
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within  limits  be  utilized  so  as  to  utfoid  a  definite  illu- 
mination at  different  points  within  rooms  in  the  same 
manner  as  artificial  sources  of  illumination.  To  do 
this  demands  a  more  efficient  use  of  glass  than  is  now 
the  case  in  buildings. 

Let  us  consider  windows  as  parts  of  a  building  free 
from  obstructing  buildings.  The  daylight  illumina- 
tion admitted  under  such  an  instance  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  several  windows,  whether  the  window  area 
is  all  in  one  window,  or  divided  among  several  windows, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  building  wall  in  which  the 
window  or  windows  are  set.  The  distribution  of  the 
illumination  within  the  room  depends,  in  turn,  upon 
the  spacing  of  the  windows  and  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  window.  In  built-up  communities,  most  win- 
dows are,  of  course,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ob- 
structed by  neighboring  buildings :  the  windows  either 
face  a  built-up  street  or  look  out  upon  some  kind  of 
open  space,  a  side  yard,  a  rear  yard,  an  inner  or  outer 
court.  In  no  instance  can  a  window  achnit  more  light 
into  a  room  than  the  flux  incident  upon  that  portion 
of  the  building  facade  occupied  by  it.  This  varies  for 
each  type  and  size  of  open  space  utilized  by  a  particular 
window.  The  position  of  a  window  within  a  room  is 
also  of  considerable  importance  to  its  illuminating 
value.  A  central  location  at  one  end  of  the  room  mid- 
way between  the  two  side  walls  gives  an  entirely  differ- 
ent result  from  a  location  at  either  corner  of  the  room. 
Two  windows  at  one  corner  of  a  room,  though  they 
admit  the  same  daylight  flux  as  either  two  windows 
spread  or  grouised  within  the  same  wall,  or  as  two  win- 
dows in  opposite  walls  of  the  room,  nevertheless  pro- 
duce a  very  different  distribution  of  illumination  within 
the  room. 

Various  zoning  ordinances  require  a  minimum  win- 
dow area  proportioned  to  the  floor  area  of  rooms.  An 
increasing  number  of  ordinances  fix  the  window  area 
at  one-eighth  of  the  floor  area.  Although  this  require- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  obviously  is  a 
rough  rule-of-thumb  used  to  accomplish  results  which 
should  be  attained  with  more  precision.  Window 
areas  should,  if  used  as  sources  of  illumination,  be 
based  upon  the  daylight  flux  required  to  afford  a  mini- 
mum illumination  in  room  interiors.  The  application 
of  such  a  standard  requires  mastery  of  a  technique  in 
the  utilization  of  natural  illumination  which  is  today 
not  available  to  architects  or  planners. 

Limitation  Upon 
Percentage  of  Lot  Occupied 

In  restricting  bulk,  a  large  number  of  cities  have 
relied  exclusively  upon  height  limits  and  court  and 
yard  provisions.  So  long  as  a  building  conforms  to 
these  general  requirements,  it  may  occupj-  any  propor- 
tion of  the  lot  area  the  owner  chooses  to  build  uijon. 


Indeed,  llie  only  limitation  preventing  buildings  from 
covering  tlie  entire  lot  is  the  requirement  in  some  cases 
as  to  yards — a  side  yard  on  either  side  of  the  building 
and  a  rear  yard  back  of  the  building.  The  result  is 
that  even  in  the  best  one-family  detached  house  dis- 
tricts of  these  cities,  now  used  by  buildings  occupying 
20  to  25  percent  of  the  lot  area,  new  buildings  may 
cover  from  50  to  70  percent  of  the  land. 

Are  our  best  residence  districts  entitled  to  no  more 
protection  than  is  afforded  by  such  regulations?  The 
suburban  character  of  a  neighborhood,  it  is  safe  to 
assert,  can  never  be  maintained  if  buildings  are  to 
cover  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  land.  Re- 
quii'ing  an  open  space  of  8  or  12  feet  in  width  between 
buildings  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
amenities  of  one-family  or  two-family  detached  house 
districts.  Additional  space  must  be  kept  open,  else  the 
only  assured  distinction  between  tenement  districts  and 
home  districts  will  be  in  the  heights  of  buildings  and 
the  kind — not  the  amount  of  open  space  surrounding 
structures.  Far  from  superfluous,  the  provision  limit- 
ing the  proportions  of  lot  areas  which  buildings  may 
occupy  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  a  zoning  ordinance. 
It  affords  additional  light  and  air;  it  promotes  family 
privacy;  it  encourages  the  maintenance  of  lawns  with 
grass  and  trees;  it  provides  children  with  additional 
play  spaces  off  dangerous  traffic  streets;  and  it  segre- 
gates homogeneous  types  of  buildings. 

A  considerable  number  of  zoning  ordinances  are 
fairly  adequate  in  the  proportion  of  open  space  de- 
manded in  one-family  districts.  Many  of  even  our 
best  zoning  ordinances  are,  however,  altogether  too 
liberal  in  their  coverage  provisions  relating  to  com- 
mercial zones. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  chief  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  practically  all  architects,  builders, 
and  real-estate  owners  inadequately  understand  the 
subject  of  natural  illumination.  Few  persons  seem 
to  realize  that,  given  a  fixed  height,  the  sunlight  and 
daylight  illumination  incident  upon  the  walls  of  build- 
ings and  the  ground  level  between  buildings  is  a 
function  of  the  unbuilt  open  space  left  open  to  the 
sky.  In  other  words,  comparable  buildings,  possess- 
ing a  given  height,  and  situated  upon  like  lots,  will 
have  their  walls  and  the  ground  about  them  illu- 
minated, on  the  average,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  space  left  open  to  the  sky.  Suppose  we  have  two 
different  types  of  development  of  a  given  height,  one 
covering  80  percent  of  the  lot  area,  the  other,  40  per- 
cent of  the  lot  area.  Since  the  latter  development  has 
3  square  feet  of  open  space  to  every  square  foot  of 
open  space  in  the  former,  there  must  obviously  also 
be  thrice  the  daylight  flux  entering  through  the  open 
unobstructed  top  of  its  various  courts  and  yards.     Too 
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large  a  roof  area  is  often  the  causes  of  tlie  darkened 
windows  in  a  biii]din<r.  Tliousands  of  buildings  occupy 
a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  lot  area  and 
as  a  consecjuence  so  reduce  the  daylight  flux  entering 
their  courts  and  yards  as  to  render  nearly  all  their 
floor  space  untenable  for  daylight  use  because  of  poor 
illumination.  Buildings  must  have  roofs,  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  sunlight  and  daylight 
incident  upon  the  roof  never  enter  a  vertical  window, 
not  even  one  on  the  top  floor. 

Provisions   limiting   the   percentage   of   lots   which 
buildings  ma}-  occupy   in  the  different  zones  should 
be  incorporated  into  all  ordinances  dealing  with  this 
subject. 
Location  of  Accessory  Buildings 

In  years  gone  by,  owners  in  most  cities  have  been 
free  to  erect  accessory  buildings  on  any  part  of  the  plot 
they  might  choose.  If  they  elected  to  construct  their 
garages,  stables,  woodsheds,  or  hen  coops  on  the  front 
of  the  lot  and  their  dwelling  upon  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
that  was  their  jirivilege,  irrespective  of  the  injury  that 
such  a  structure  would  most  certainly  inflict  upon  their 
own  or  adjoining  property. 

Such  evils  are  to  an  increasing  extent  being  remedied 
by  cities  through  regulating  the  location  of  the  acces- 
sory building  upon  the  lot.  As  a  rule,  no  accessor}' 
building  may  be  erected  upon  the  front  half  of  an  inte- 
rior lot.  No  accessory  building  may  be  located  within 
5  or  10  feet  of  its  rear  line  when  such  forms  part  of 
the  front  half  of  another  lot's  side  line.  A  common 
rule  in  the  case  of  corner  lots  fronting  upon  two  streets 
is  to  require  accessory  buildings  to  be  located  upon  the 
interior  rjuarter  of  the  lot — removed  from  all  streets. 
Regulations  like  these  cover  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion. However,  the  regulations  are  waived  where  the 
accessory  is  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  and 
is  enclosed  by  the  same  enclosing  walls  as  the  building 
to  which  it  is  accessory.  In  that  case,  the  accessory 
may  be  built  anywhere  on  the  lot  the  owner  chooses. 

The  complete  absence  in  the  past  of  any  regulations 
controlling  the  location  of  accessory  buildings  upon  the 
lot  has  resulted  in  many  owners  exercising  compara- 
tively little  or  no  foresight  in  the  development  of  their 
plots.  Accessory  garages  on  the  front  of  the  lot  with 
the  roofs  projecting  several  feet  above  the  porch  level 
of  the  house  in  back  of  them,  garages  crowding  the 
rear  lot  line  up  against  residences  or  apartments  on  the 
adjoining  butt  lot,  accessory  buildings  too  near  the  prin- 
cipal building  or  jammed  in  between  the  principal  build- 
ing and  the  lot  line  so  as  to  cut  off  through  ventilation 
between  rear  yard  and  street,  and  accessory  buildings 
occupying  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  lot  area — 
all  of  these  abuses  demonstrate  the  need  of  doing  some- 


thing to  keep   the   accessory  building   within   proper 

bounds. 

Limitation  I'pon  Congestion  of  Population 

Fortunately  for  most  cities  outside  of  large  metropoli- 
tan centers,  few  builders  have  vied  with  each  other  to 
see  who  could  pack  the  most  people  upon  a  lot.  The 
proper  time  to  prevent  undue  congestion  is  before  it  be- 
comes either  intense  or  widespread.  Many  cities  have 
failed  to  recognize  this  important  fact  in  theii-  ordi- 
nances. As  a  result,  their  apartment  zones  are  open  to 
an  unlimited  overcrowding  of  land. 

The  fact  tliat  a  large  part  of  a  city's  population  resides 
either  in  private  homes  or  small  multifamily  houses  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  chief  social  advantages.  Every  family 
residing  in  a  small  home  is  jirovided  with  more  light, 
air,  and  ventilation  than  one  residing  in  a  large  tene- 
ment. This  makes  for  a  healthier  and  more  efficient  com- 
munity. Health  is  something  more  than  a  negative 
factor;  it  means  the  enjoyment  of  unimpaired  vitality 
and  strength.  Scientists  agree  that  individuals  living 
in  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  daylight  have  more 
resistance  to  the  onslaught  of  disease  than  those  Mho  live 
in  dark  rooms. 

As  a  matter  of  mere  construction,  large  multifamily 
houses  can  be  built  and  equipped  with  adequate  open 
space  for  light  and  air.  An  apartment  house  can  be 
just  as  healthful  as  a  one-family  house,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  economic  factors  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  multifamily  houses  operate  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  nmltifamily  houses  are  almost  invariably 
equipped  with  less  open  space  and  ventilation  than  are 
smaller  residences. 

The  overdevelopment  of  a  small  percentage  of  a 
city's  area  may  result  in  the  enrichment  of  a  few  owners 
through  their  capitalization  of  congestion.  Because 
the  building  on  one  lot  houses  50  families,  however,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  vacant  plots  in  the  neighbor- 
hood can  be  so  developed.  The  contrary  is  more  apt 
to  be  true.  The  fact  that  a  50-family  house  has  been 
built  where  only  a  2-family  house  should  have  been 
erected  has  tlie  effect  of  leaving  24  lots  vacant,  when 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  improved,  and  of  hold- 
ing in  abeyance  the  effective  demand  for  them  until  the 
increased  population  again  warrants  the  erection  of  a 
large  multifamily  house. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  open  space  per  family 
j)rovided  in  extreme  cases  of  land  overcrowding  has 
not  received  the  consideration  in  the  past  that  it  de- 
serves. Compare  the  vacant  ground  per  family  in  a  6- 
story  walk-up,  housing  30  families  and  t)ccupying  70 
percent  of  the  lot,  with  that  in  a  1-family  house  occupy- 
ing but  25  percent  of  the  lot,  both  on  lots  50  by  100 
feet.     In   the   latter,   there   are   3,750  square   feet  of 
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vacant  space  per  family;  in  the  former,  only  50.  In 
other  words,  the  family  living  in  the  private  house 
has  75  times  as  much  open  space,  on  the  average, 
as  each  of  the  30  families  residing  in  the  tenement. 
Facts  like  these  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain 
why  children  in  1-family-house  zones  play  on  the  lot, 
while  those  in  multifamily-house  zones  play  in  streets. 

How  to  avoid  or  control  congestion  is  as  important 
and  difficult  a  jii'oblem  as  any  that  confronts  cities  to- 
day. Height  regulations  afford  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  for  even  though  height  limits  be 
as  low  as  it  is  practicable  to  impose,  large  numbers  of 
families  can  be  housed  in  low  buildings.  Nor  will  area 
regulations  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  for  court 
and  yard  requirements  will  admit  of  the  construction 
of  a  50-family  house  as  readily  as  of  a  3-family  house. 
To  prevent  undue  congestion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  be- 
yond the  imposition  of  height  and  area  regulations. 
Experience  shows  that,  in  the  absence  of  restriction  on 
density  there  is  no  limit  to  the  population  that  can  and 
will  be  housed  on  a  unit  of  ground.  In  many  cities, 
the  new  tenements  erected  under  zoning  accommodate 
a  larger  number  of  persons  on  a  given  land  area  than 
the  old  slum  houses  in  the  most  congested  part  of  the 
community. 

How,  therefore,  is  congestion  of  population  to  be 
limited  ?  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
the  English  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  families  that  might  be  housed  to  the 
acre,  pointed  out  the  correct  method.  The  first  city  in 
this  country  to  introduce  this  method  of  direct  limita- 
tion upon  congestion  was  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1919.  Now, 
a  great  number  of  municipalities  limit  their  maximum 
density  of  population  on  this  basis.  Some  cities  have 
preferred  to  express  the  limitation  in  terms  of  a  mini- 
mum number  of  square  feet  of  lot  area  for  each  family 
lioused,  instead  of  so  many  families  per  acre.  Whether 
the  limitation  be  expressed  one  way  or  the  other  makes 
no  difference;  the  main  consideration  is  not  the  method 
but  the  limitation.  Really  to  safeguard  a  community 
against  bad  housing  conditions  and  overcrowding  in 
the  future,  however,  a  direct  restriction  should  be 
placed  upon  the  mnnber  of  families  that  may  be  housed 
on  a  unit  of  land  area  in  all  zones,  whether  residence, 
business,  or  industrial. 

Garden  Apartments 

Many  suburban  communities  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  multifamily  hous- 
ing to  a  limited  number  of  higlily  congested  tenements 
or  apartment  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Multi- 
family  houses,  if  built  on  large  plots,  may  be  con- 
structed in  a  manner  to  afford  the  advantages  of  cen- 
tral heating,  elevators,  janitorial  services,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  equipped  with  such  amenities 


as  porches,  sun  parlors,  spacious  lawns,  attractive  gar- 
dens, playgrounds  for  children,  and  a  parking  area  for 
the  machines  of  tenants. 

Built  thus,  an  apartment  ceases  to  be  a  parasitic 
building,  obtaining  a  disproportionate  amount  of  its 
light  and  air  from  neighboring  property,  congestiaig 
streets  with  parked  cai-s,  and  pouring  its  child  popu- 
lation onto  the  sidewalks  for  play.  Not  only  does  it 
bear  its  burdens  as  a  building  in  the  community;  it 
may  even  provide  an  enviable  standard  of  life  to  a 
considerable  group  with  ideals  identical  to  those  of 
the  one-family  residents  in  the  community  but  who, 
because;  either  of  age  or  economic  limitations,  are 
unable  or  do  not  desire  to  maintain  a  home  of  their 
own.  It  is  a  common  cause  of  complaint  in  the  high- 
grade  residence  suburbs  which  prohibit  apartment 
houses  that  too  many  of  their  young  men  and  women 
as  they  maiTy  must,  because  of  the  lack  of  apartments 
and  their  inability  to  maintain  a  one-family  house, 
leave  their  native  community  to  make  their  homes, 
away  from  friends  and  relatives,  in  crowded  city 
apartments.  Similarly,  the  older  members  of  the  com- 
munity who,  having  reared  their  children,  wish  to 
give  up  housekeeping  responsibilities,  can  only  do  so 
by  removing  from  the  community.  The  result  is  that 
such  a  suburb  rapidly  falls  a  victim  to  the  regulations 
it  has  erected  for  its  protection;  the  very  citizens  who 
have  fixed  its  social  ideals  during  the  past  generation 
or  who  would  carry  these  ideals  into  the  next  genera- 
tion are  being  gradually  exiled  from  the  community 
and  replaced  by  strangers.  Multifamily  houses  in 
these  suburbs  would,  if  balanced  in  number  and  kind 
to  this  need,  afford  opportunity  to  members  of  the 
younger  generation,  while  they  were  increasing  their 
earning  power,  to  occupy  an  apartment,  and  then,  when 
thej'  could  better  afford  it,  perhaps  move  into  a  home 
vacated  by  a  family  of  the  older  generation  who  were 
retiring  to  take  up  their  residence  in  an  apartment. 
If  this  idea  worked  out,  a  limited  number  of  multi- 
family  residences  would  be  a  means  not  of  destroying 
but  of  preserving  the  social  stability  of  a  suburban 
community. 

Whether  designed  for  suburbanites  or  city  dwellers, 
the  superiority  of  the  garden  apartment  over  the 
typical  apartment  cannot  be  questioned.  The  area  re- 
quirements for  garden  apartments  should  be  so  drawn 
as  to  induce  owners  to  group  open  spaces,  to  assemble 
what  would  otherwise  be  small  coui'ts  into  large  open 
spaces,  and  instead  of  locating  them  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  to  place  them  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  where,  in  conjunction  with  open  spaces  on 
neighborhood  property  and  with  streets,  they  will  have 
a  maximum  daylighting  and  sunlighting  value  not 
onlv  to  their  own  building  but  to  all  buildings. 
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Apartment  house  zones  ai-e  usually  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  one-  or  two-family  residence  zones.  Land 
values  in  these  zones  do  not  demand  intensive  develop- 
ment, yet  the  zoning  regulations  commonly  permit  a 
type  of  development  wliich  practically  scraps  the  value 
of  the  present  residence  buildings.  Zones  for  garden 
apartments,  if  properly  designed,  will  maintain  not 
only  these  values  but  tiie  permanent  value  of  apart- 
ments by  surrounding  them  with  ample  open  space. 
As  people  become  more  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
garden  apartments,  it  is  to  l^e  expected  that  regulations 
for  multifamily  houses  will  be  tightened  so  as  com- 
pletely to  eliminate  the  older  type  of  apartment  house 
from  the  entire  city. 
Country  Estates  and  Green  Belts 

A  salutary  development,  which  was  not  anticipated 
at  tlie  time  the  family-per-acre  limitation  was  first  in- 
troduced, is  its  application  to  the  protection  of  large 
estates.  Exclusive  residential  communities  within 
commuting  distance  of  large  cities,  like  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  for  instance,  demand  a  minimum  area  of 
4  acres  for  a  one-family  house.  This  provision  has 
been  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  bears  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  objects  for  which  the  police  power  may 
be  exei'cised,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
stitutes class  legislation.     Are  these  allegations  true? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  charges  appear  to  be 
amply  supported  by  facts  in  certain  instances.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  police  power 
could  not  be  employed  to  support  the  requirement  of 
a  minimum  lot  area  larger  than  that  of  the  customary 
suburban  lot  with  its  area  of  5,000  to  20,000  square  feet. 
First  of  all,  semirural  suburban  communities  of  coun- 
try estates  occujjy  a  different  position  in  relation  to  the 
usual  urban  convenience  than  do  the  typical  more  or 
less  densely  developed  suburb.  Wells  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  city  water;  septic  tanks  or  cesspools 
in  lieu  of  sanitary  sewers;  narrow  lanes  instead  of  com- 
paratively wide  streets.  Then,  too,  these  developments 
may  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of  animals — 
cows,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  not  to  mention  chickens. 
These  considerations  necessitate  a  larger  plot  area  in 
country  than  in  city.  Sanitation  no  less  than  health 
demands  plots  of  ample  size.  There  are,  moreover, 
other  considerations.  Because  of  the  absence  of  city 
water,  there  are  no  fire  hydrants.  Such  fire  depart- 
ment as  may  exist,  moreover,  is  probably  a  volunteer 
department  with  primitive  equipment  located  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  average  house.  Safety 
from  fire  no  less  than  public  health  and  sanitation, 
therefore,  justify  the  maintenance  of  a  sparse  develop- 
ment. Such  arguments  as  these  may  persuade  courts 
to  uphold  the  multiacre  plot  requirement  as  a  valid 
use  of  the  police  power. 


Should  the  large  acreage  plot  provision  be  upheld  by 
the  courts,  it  will  find  an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness 
in  aiding  to  control  tlie  development  of  the  average  city. 
The  outlying,  undeveloped  territory  adjacent  to  a  rap- 
idly growing  city,  for  instance,  might  be  placed  in  a 
five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  or  more  acre  residence  zone,  in 
order  to  thwart  reckless  gambling  in  suburban  real 
estate  by  speculators  in  unnecessary  subdivisions.  A 
large  acreage  plot  i-equirement  woulcl  tluis  enable  a  city 
to  catch  up  witli  its  present  subdivided  areas  before  new 
areas  were  platted.  A  municipality  with  such  a  pro- 
vision in  its  ordinance  would  so  control  subdivision 
developments  that  the  number  of  subdivided  lots  in  the 
community  would  keep  step  with  growth  of  population. 
The  urban  community,  instead  of  sprawling  in  a  cliaotic 
manner  over  tlie  whole  countryside,  could  be  kept  com- 
pact and  its  various  parts  and  elements  organized  for 
different  functions.  Economy  and  efficiency  would  thus 
replace  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  waste  in  city 
development. 

Above  all,  this  method  of  control  would  enable  cities 
to  give  that  practical  effect  to  the  greenbelt  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  urban  area  which  is  so  essential,  if  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  a  city  is  to  be  controlled.  Thus,  the 
large  acreage  plot  should  enable  the  city  of  the  future 
so  to  plan  its  area  that  it  would  be  neither  ruined  from 
witliin  by  uncontrolled  and  unneeded  subdivisions  nor 
exi^loited  from  without  by  inferior  standards  of  devel- 
opment employed  by  competitive  satellite  commimities 
across  its  border.  Tlie  perfection  of  the  large  acreage 
plot  provision  into  an  efficient  tool  to  be  used  in  attain- 
ing a  greenbelt  about  cities,  separating  urban  and  rural 
development,  and  adjusting  the  plotting  and  marketing 
of  lots  to  current  requirements  fixed  by  population 
growth,  or  even  limiting  the  maximum  area  and  popula- 
tion within  a  city  in  tlie  future,  is  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  technique  of  effective  city  planning  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  challenge  the  best  minds  in  planning. 
Front  Yard  Requirements 

A  zoning  ordinance  whicli  controls  front  yards  and 
setbacks  on  all  streets  throughout  a  city  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  whole  community.  The  advantage 
that  sucli  front  yards  established  under  the  police 
power  have  over  building  lines  under  eminent  domain 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  established  on  all  streets 
throughout  the  entire  city  at  one  time,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  damages,  while  those  created  under  eminent 
domain  are  adopted  separately  for  each  street  in  an 
independent  proceeding,  each  proceeding  necessitating 
the  appraisal  of  damages  and  benefits.  Building  lines 
under  eminent  domain  are  usually  established  labori- 
ouslj-  over  a  period  of  years  and,  thus,  frequently  bear 
little  relationship  to  the  line  across  the  street  or  to  the 
line  in  neighboring  blocks,  and  never  any  relationship 
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to  the  needs  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Where  this  is  the 
sole  means  of  procedure,  usually  most  of  the  streets 
have  no  building  lines  established  upon  them  at  all. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  tliere 
should  still  be  cities  -which  neglect  to  adopt  police 
power  building  lines  in  the  control  of  their  building 
development. 

AVhen  the  first  mandatory  front  yard  requirement 
was  incorporated  in  a  zoning  ordinance  about  18  years 
ago,  it  was  disguised  as  a  provision  for  outer  courts, 
so  that  the  courts  of  law  would  not  recognize  it  as  an 
ordinary  building  line.  As  the  cause  of  zoning  won 
its  way  in  tlie  courts,  these  provisions  were  elaborated 
upon  until  they  formed  the  comprehensive  front  yard 
provisions  characterizing  present-day  zoning  ordi- 
nances. 

Most  ordinances  make  the  average  depth  of  front 
yard  in  existence  at  the  time  the  ordinance  is  adopted 
the  minimum  front  yard  to  be  provided  on  each  side 
of  the  street  within  the  block.  If  this  average  front 
yard  is  unreasonably  deep,  because  some  or  all  of  the 
"buildings  are  exceptionally  far  back  from  the  street, 
then  the  front  yard  need  not  be  greater  than  a  certain 
number  of  feet  laid  down  in  the  ordinance.  Front 
yards  of  more  than  50  feet  are  seldom  demanded.  If 
either  side  of  the  street  within  the  block  is  vacant, 
then  a  definite  building  line  is  fixed  by  the  ordinance. 
This  distance  varies  all  the  way  from  15  to  50  feet. 

In  addition  to  such  requirements,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  to  insist  that  buildings  be  set 
back  a  minimum  distance  from  the  center  of  the  street, 
even  if  compliance  with  this  rule  operates  to  force 
buildings  farther  back  upon  the  lot  than  the  average 
front  yard  in  the  block.  The  distance  back  fronr  the 
center  of  the  street  is  sometimes  fixed  at  30  feet,  very 
frequently  at  40  feet,  and  in  many  cases  at  50  feet. 

The  "Traveling"  Building  Line 

In  formulating  front-yard  provisions  for  residence 
zones,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  what  has  been 
termed  the  "traveling  line."  Whatever  the  depth  of 
the  front  yard  as  defined  by  ordinance,  it  should  be  a 
fixed  depth,  equally  applicable  to  all  buildings  there- 
after built  on  that  side  of  the  street  within  the  block. 
Some  cities  have  thoughtlessly  fixed  the  date  for  deter- 
mining the  set-back  line  at  the  time  of  the  proposed 
erection  of  the  new  building.  Where  buildings  within 
the  block  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
did  not  observe  a  common  set-back  line,  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  requirement  of  a  different  front-yard 
depth  for  every  new  building. 

Other  cities  have  made  the  error  of  requiring  larger 
set-backs  for  high  buildings  than  for  lower  buildings 
within  the  same  zone.  This  mistake  has  been  quite 
commonly  committed  in  apartment-house  zones.     An 


irregular  street  front  (unless  planned  as  such)  is  never 
desirable  as  a  permanent  feature  of  a  street  facade. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  impossible  to  avoid  it  in  the 
transitional  stages  of  widening  a  narrow  street,  through 
a  grachial  recession  of  building  fronts,  but  this  is  some- 
thing different  from  proportioning  the  depth  of  front 
yard  to  the  height  of  a  building  on  the  lot.  Such  a  re- 
quirement is  mischievous  in  perpetrating  needless  ugli- 
ness upon  the  community. 
Set-back  From  Center  of  Street 

Apartment  houses,  stores,  and  factories  on  corner 
lots  are  in  some  cities  obliged  to  set  back  a  minimum 
distance  from  the  center  of  both  streets,  although  one- 
and  two-familj'  houses  in  these  very  same  cities  and  in 
these  very  same  zones  need  observe  the  front -yard  re- 
quirement upon  only  their  narrower  street  front.  Al- 
though apartment  zones  are  usually  subject  to  their 
own  appropriate  front-yard  requirements,  the  set-back 
in  business  and  industrial  zones  is  invariablj'  in  lieu 
of  the  fi'ont  yard.  How  is  this  apparent  discrimina- 
tion against  the  multifamily  house  and  the  business 
building  justified? 

Probably  nobody  would  dispute  the  fact  that  com- 
I'aratively  little  traffic  congestion  results  from  the  one- 
and  two-family  dwelling.  It  is  when  lai'ge,  multifam- 
ily houses  or  stores  are  built  that  the  original  narrow 
streets  of  a  community  become  inadequate  to  care  for 
the  traffic  they  are  called  upon  to  bear.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  stores,  streets  which  formerly  carried  few 
vehicles  are  loaded  beyond  capacity  with  both  moving 
and  i^arked  cars,  so  that  traffic,  in  many  instances, 
barely  crawls.  A  40-  or  50-foot  street  is  incapable  of 
caring  satisfactorily  for  the  needs  of  even  a  suburban 
business  community.  This  is  known  before  it  is  so 
built  up ;  there  is  no  need  to  build  up  the  area  with  the 
maximum  permitted  height  of  buildings  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  incapacity  of  the  streets.  Common  sense, 
therefore,  dictates  that  the  condition  which  will  at  a 
later  date  inevitably  result  should  be  anticipated 
through  the  present  establishment  of  set-back  lines  to 
be  observed  by  these  buildings. 

Set-backs  on  Corner  Lots 

Most  ordinances  insist  upon  compliance,  in  the  case 
of  corner  lots,  with  the  front-yard  i-equirement  on 
only  one  street.  Usually,  a  corner  lot  is  considered 
as  fronting  upon  the  street  with  the  narrower  front- 
age; where  the  two  frontages  are  of  equal  length, 
the  owner  has  the  privilege  of  electing  the  frontage 
to  observe  the  front-yard  requirement.  A  lot  that  runs 
through  the  block  from  street  to  street  must  observe 
the  front  yard  demanded  on  both  streets. 

These  rules  may,  in  some  instances,  work  more 
harshly  upon  one  lot  than  upon  another,  but  an  appeal 
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ill  such  cases  may  always  be  taken  to  the  board  of 
adjustment.  On  the  whole,  experience  supports  the 
wisdom  of  these  provisions.  Indeed,  the  tendency,  in- 
stead of  relaxing  them,  is  to  make  them  more 
comprehensive. 

Much  unwarranted  sympathy  may  be  wasted  over 
the  cruelty  of  subjecting  owners  of  corner  lots  in 
suburban  business  zones  to  a  set-back  on  the  side  street. 
Let  us  remember  that  adjoining  residence  land  is  sel- 
dom worth  over  $50  to  $80  a  front  foot,  while  business 
property  sells  for  from  $200  to  $1,000  a  foot.  Instead 
of  limiting  our  thought  to  the  land  included  within 
the  set-back  restriction  which  the  owner  cannot  use  for 
business  purposes,  let  us  think  of  the  huge  inci'ease 
in  values  the  owner  has  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  the 
business  designation  in  the  zoning  plan.  Had  the 
community  kept  his  property  within  the  residence 
restriction,  it  would  probably  be  worth  a  mere  tithe 
of  what  it  is,  even  subject  to  the  set-back  line  on  the 
side  street,  in  the  business  zone. 

The  set-back  line  is,  moreover,  designed  to  benefit 
the  owner's  property.  It  is  intended  to  enable  a  busi- 
ness district  to  care  for  increasing  trade.  If  no  heed 
is  jiaid  to  the  time  when  the  present  street  plan  will 
be  entirely  swamped  with  the  increasing  traffic  load 
put  on  both  sidewalks  and  roadways,  the  area  will, 
unless  expensive  street  widenings  are  carried  out,  be 
apt  to  suffer  economic  blight  with  a  di.stinct  falling 
off  in  both  business  and  values. 

Some  cities  have  realized  that  the  requirements  that 
all  corner  buildings,  without  exception,  set  back  a 
minimum  from  the  center  of  the  side  street  would,  in 
some  instances,  result  in  absurd  situations.  They  have 
sought  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  several  ways. 
First  of  all,  they  protect  narrow  corner  lots  from  an 
unreasonable  application  of  the  rule  by  providing  that 
not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  width  of  the  lot  shall 
be  affected  by  the  set-back  from  the  center  of  the  side 
street.  Then,  to  obviate  deep  set-backs  on  either  rel- 
atively unimportant  side  sti'eets  in  no  need  of  pro- 
spective widening  or  streets  improved  with  such  ex- 
pensive structures  as  to  make  widening  impracticable, 
they  have  related  the  set-back  to  the  major  thorough- 
fare plan.  In  cases  where  the  set-back  lines  secure  a 
space  between  buildings  on  the  two  sides  of  a  street 
wider  than  that  contemplated  in  the  major  thorough- 
fare plan,  they  provide  that  the  set-back  from  the 
center  of  the  street  need  not  exceed  one-half  of  that 
proposetl  width. 

Street  improvements  in  business  districts  are  seldom 
of  benefit  to  property  in  one-  and  two-family  districts. 
Property  in  such  localities  practicallj'  never  goes  up  in 
value  as  a  result  of  a  street  extension  or  widening  in 
a  neighboring  business  center,  unless  such  property 


itself  becomes  available  for  business  development.  Yet, 
property  owners  in  the  business  centers  of  cities  are 
everywhere  anxious  to  shift  the  cost  of  improvements 
they  wish  effected  in  their  neighborhood  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  unbenefited  owners  of  small  houses.  Does  not 
fairness  demand  that  these  owners  be  obliged  to  bear 
their  own  burdens?  That  is  what  the  set-back  line 
in  business  zones  purports  to  do. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  to  this  question.  It 
relates  to  the  position  of  the  property  owners  facing 
the  side  street  back  of  the  corner  lot.  They  are  obliged 
to  observe  the  front  yard  requirement  of  their  residen- 
tial zone.  If  the  corner  lot  in  the  business  zone  at  tiie 
end  of  tlie  block  need  provide  no  set-back,  then  these 
owners  will  liave  their  view,  light,  and  air  seriously 
diminislied.  Fairness  demands  that  the  corner  lot  be 
compelled  to  observe  a  reasonable  set-back  on  the  side 
street.  The  situation  of  such  lot  owners  in  the  resi- 
dence zone  immediately  back  of  the  corner  lot  is  par- 
ticularly deplorable  in  the  absence  of  a  set-back  on  the 
side  street. 

Need  for  Set-backs  in  Commercial  Zones 

Unless  a  city  requires  set-back  lines  in  commercial 
zones,  much  of  the  potential  value  for  street  widening 
purposes  of  the  front  yards  so  laboriously  evolved  over 
a  long  term  of  vears  in  residence  zones  will  be  wasted 
when  these  zones,  due  to  increasing  demands  of  trade, 
are  gradually  changed  into  business  zones. 

To  develop  and  maintain  a  uniform  set-back  and 
then  rescind  it  at  the  crucial  time  when  increased  traffic 
makes  street  widening  imminent,  is  to  pursue  a  course 
which  is  neither  rational  nor  foresighted.  Set-back 
lines  in  business  and  industrial  zones  need  not  be  iden- 
tical with  those  required  in  residence  zones;  there  are 
sufficient  differences  between  the  two  classes  of  zones 
to  justify  a  considerable  difference  in  their  respective 
set-backs.  This,  however,  is  a  different  consideration 
from  requiring  no  set-back  at  all  in  coimnercial  zones. 
By  demanding  a  minimum  set-back  from  the  center  of 
the  street  in  such  zones,  a  sufficient  space  can  be  secured 
in  due  time  to  guarantee  a  street  of  adequate  width 
to  serve  the  increased  traffic  of  the  prospective  exten- 
sion to  the  business  zone  in  a  permanently  satisfactory 
manner.  The  land  within  the  set-back  lines  of  the 
business  zones,  no  less  than  the  land  within  the  front 
yards  of  the  residence  zones,  would  belong  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  until  duly  taken  by  the  municipality. 
Being  confronted  witli  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
build  upon  it,  even  if  they  kept  it,  would  not  the  own- 
ers, in  view  of  the  need  for  additional  street  space  to 
make  their  property  more  accessible  for  business,  be 
willing  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  cede  these 
strips  to  the  city?  If  they  did  not,  the  city  could 
procrastinate  in  changing  the  zones.     This  is  an  aspect 
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of  the  subject  relating  to  set-back  lines,  which  in  the 
future  will  inidoubtedly  be  given  increased  attention. 
Supreme  Importance  of  Open  Space  Requirements 

That  the  need  for  comprehensive  zoning  is  still  inade- 
quately appreciated  by  cities  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  most  zoning  ordinances  pay  no  attention  to  height 
or  bulk  of  buildings ;  and  of  the  ordinances  that  control 
the  volume  of  buildings  and  the  open  space  about  them, 
only  a  portion  go  into  the  subject  in  any  adequate  way. 
Many  make  no  provision  for  front  yards.  Others  re- 
frain from  direct  limitations  upon  overcrowding.  Still 
others  ignore  restriction  upon  the  percentage  of  lot  area 
that  may  be  occupied  by  buildings.  Of  the  probably 
1,400  municipalities  which  have  adopted  zoning  in  this 
country,  perhaps  not  more  than  20  percent  have  what 
may  really  be  termed  comprehensive  zoning  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  term. 

Apparently,  the  thought  has  not  occurred  to  many 
municipal  governments  that  preservation  of  the  open 
space  about  homes  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  community  as  the  exclusion  of  stores 
from  residence  zones ;  that  mandatory  front  yards  may 
be  as  influential  in  preserving  home  values  as  restrictions 
against  apartments ;  that  direct  limitations  upon  conges- 
tion are  indispensable  to  prevent  a  future  overcrowding 
of  land.  Zoning  today  does  not  necessarily  mean  any- 
thing conclusive  in  the  way  of  a  deed  well  done ;  more 
important  than  the  mere  existence  of  an  ordinance  is  the 
kind  of  ordinance.  Many  municipalities  labor  under 
the  illusion  that  a  rudimentary  use  ordinance,  adopted 
years  ago  and  since  then  many  times  amended,  affords 
them  ample  protection,  and  yet  their  development  is 
everywhere  wide  open  to  attack  by  out-of-place  build- 
ings violating  the  height  and  bulk  standards  of  different 
neighborhoods.  In  their  ultimate  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral i^lan  of  the  community,  the  open  space  requirements 
laid  down  in  a  zoning  ordinance  may  be  made  to  tran- 
scend in  importance  every  other  phase  of  zoning. 

The  Limitations  Upon  Height 

We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  in  our  city  development 
M'here  we  must  economize  in  the  use  of  daylight.  To 
let  light  travel  92,870,000  miles  from  the  sun  to  our  own 
little  allej'  and  then  be  lost  to  us  through  too  deep  or 
too  narrow  a  court  or  through  too  small  or  improperly 
placed  windows  is  not  only  stupid  but  reckless  and 
extravagant  waste — waste  in  land,  waste  in  buildings, 
waste  in  human  health  and  happiness. 

Few  persons  realize  the  tremendous  importance  to 
present-day  development  of  adequate  courts  and  yards 
and  of  proper  building  heights.  The  increased  num- 
ber of  apartments  and  offices  in  many  cities  which  de- 
rive their  sole  light  and  air  from  courts  has  resulted  in 
a  steady  lowering  of  the  average  daylight,  sunlight,  air. 


and  ventilation  standards  in  a  vast  majority  of  the 
newer  rooms  and  offices. 

Height  Limits 

The  first  cities  to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings  used 
a  multiple  of  the  street  width  as  a  basis  for  limitation. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  a  multiple  of  the  street 
width,  however  useful  it  might  be  as  an  auxiliary  in 
preventing  too  high  buildings  on  exceptionally  narrow 
streets,  was  open  to  serious  objections  when  relied  upon 
as  the  principal  means  of  curbing  height.  As  a  conse- 
quence, flat  height  limits  have  become  more  and  more 
prevalent. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  a  multiple  of  the  street 
width  as  a  method  of  limitation  is  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce a  uniform  type  of  development  throughout  a  dis- 
trict. The  fact  that  a  very  high  building  happens  to 
be  located  on  a  wide  street  hardly  mitigates  the  injury 
done  to  lower  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  that  have 
their  height  controlled  by  narrower  streets;  the  blight 
suffered  by  them  is  the  same  no  matter  how  wide  or 
narrow  the  street  is  on  which  the  high  building  fronts. 

Basing  height  regulations  upon  a  multiple  of  the 
street  width  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing several  classes  of  height  zones,  each  governed  by  its 
own  multiple  of  the  street  width.  The  height  limit  in 
a  particular  case,  therefore,  varies  not  only  according 
to  the  width  of  the  street  but  according  to  the  zone  in 
which  the  building  happens  to  be  located.  The  result 
is  that  the  number  of  limitations,  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  definite  number  of  feet  or  stories,  is  multiplied  be- 
yond any  reasonable  need  in  a  city.  This  breaks  down 
the  distinction  whicli  should  be  maintained  between 
different  classes  of  zones.  Thus,  a  greater  difference 
often  exists  between  the  height  limits  established  for 
the  widest  and  narrowest  streets  within  a  given  zone 
than  between  the  narrowest  and  widest  streets  in  two 
different  zones.  Indeed,  there  are  instances  in  which 
higher  buildings  are  allowed  on  wider  streets  in  a  zone 
apparently  subjected  to  a  more  stringent  restriction 
than  on  narrower  streets  in  a  zone  with  a  more  liberal 
multiple. 

It  was  to  obviate  such  conditions  that  later  ordi- 
nances, with  exceptions  for  towers,  subjected  buildings 
in  different  zones  to  a  flat  limitation.  Although  the 
flat  limit  has  avoided  many  difficulties  resulting  from 
a  multiple  of  the  street  width,  it  has  often,  because  of 
being  too  liberal,  fallen  short  of  its  potential  effective- 
ness in  limiting  the  bulk  of  commercial  buildings. 

Set-backs 

There  is  little  connection  between  towers  and  set- 
backs. The  set-back  privilege,  in  enabling  an  owner 
to  obtain  his  desired  bulk  at  a  comparatively  low  level, 
acts  rather  as  a  deterrent  than  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
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erection  of  towers,  for  today  :m  inflexible  set-back  and 
dormer  provision  in  various  cities  favor  the  constini- 
tion  of  compact  buildings,  having  ugly  excrescences 
projecting  beyond  the  natural  facade  and  containing 
a  maximum  cubage  at  elevations  near  the  street  level. 

A  direct  result  of  the  set-back,  which  should  by  no 
means  be  overlooked,  is  the  effect  it  is  having  upon  the 
character  of  open  space  used  to  light  and  ventilate 
high  buildings.  In  the  older  skyscrapers,  small,  dingj', 
inner  courts  were  more  commonly  used  than  is  the  case 
in  the  present  set-back  building.  As  the  upper  stories 
must,  in  the  latter  building,  recede  from  the  street  as 
they  go  up  in  height,  the  use  of  an  inner  court  is  not 
nearly  so  convenient  as  that  of  an  outer  court.  The 
result  is  that  many  a  building  has,  in  effect,  been  turned 
inside  out;  now  the  core  of  the  building,  instead  of 
being  devoted  to  narrow  light-shafts,  is  the  part  of  the 
building  that  is  carried  up,  while  the  courts  are  so 
placed  that  they  open  into  the  streets.  Above  the  point 
where  the  set-back  plane  begins,  the  courts  become 
shorter  and  shorter  until  they  soon  disappear,  and  all 
of  the  top  portion  of  the  building,  abandoning  the  use 
of  courts,  is  daylighted  through  its  exposure  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sky  dome.  The  gain  to  light 
and  ventilation  affected  as  a  i-esult  of  this  revolution 
in  the  use  of  courts  in  high  buildings  is  inestimable. 

Theoretically,  a  set-back  in  the  street  facade  of  a 
building  conserves  the  area  of  the  lower  floors  at  the 
same  time  that  it  admits  a  given  quantitj'  of  daylight 
to  the  bottom  of  the  street  facade.  In  other  words, 
the  set-back  attempts  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands 
of  buildings  for  daylight  at  the  same  time  that  it  per- 
mits the  maximum  allowable  bulk.  That  the  use  of 
set-backs  materially  increases  the  height  to  which  build- 
ing maj'  be  erected  without  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  daylight  received  at  the  base  of  the  street 
facade  admits  of  no  question;  indeed,  all  set-backs,  no 
matter  how  small  or  how  large  thej'  are.  or  how  high 
up  the}-  begin,  increase  the  volume  of  light  received 
not  only  at  the  base  of  the  facade  but  at  every  point 
throughout  the  height  of  the  facade. 

The  illumination  received  at  any  point  on  the  facade, 
whether  at  the  foot  or  elsewhere,  depends  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  horizontal  distance  between  that  point  and 
the  top  of  the  facade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
to  the  depth  of  that  point  below  the  top  of  the  opposite 
street  facade.  It  is  only  the  top  of  either  facade  that 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  full  set-back  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  Below  the  top  of  the  facade  and  above 
the  first  set-back  plane,  it  is  only  so  much  of  the  set- 
back as  is  on  tlie  same  side  of  the  street  at  the  level  of 
the  point  in  question,  in  addition  to  the  full  set-back 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  is  effective  in 
increasing  illumination.     Below  the  first  set-back  level, 


it  is  only  the  set-back  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
that  increases  the  illumination.  The  increased  illumi- 
nation obtained  at  the  bottom  of  a  facade  depends  for 
any  particular  set-back  ratio — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
height  of  tlie  vertical  wall  to  the  distance  it  is  set  back 
from  the  vertical  wall  below — upon  the  proximity  of  the 
first  set-back  level  to  the  ground :  the  less  the  height  of 
the  street  wall  to  the  point  of  commencement  of  the 
first  set-back,  the  more  light  admitted  to  the  base  of  the 
street  facade. 

Every  set-back  is  of  more  importance  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  facade  above  the  first  set-back  level  than 
to  the  portion  of  the  facade  below  the  set-back  level. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  either  facade  obtains  below 
the  first  set-back  level  the  benefit  of  only  the  set-back 
in  the  opposite  facade.  Above  that  level,  each  facade 
receives  the  benefit  of  either  part  or  all  of  its  own 
set-back  in  addition  to  tlie  entire  set-back  in  the 
opposite  facade. 

Unless  the  set-back  ratio  is  the  same  or  less  than 
the  height  of  the  street  wall  below  the  first  set-back 
level  divided  by  the  street  width,  each  increment  in 
height  above  the  set-back  level  diminishes  illumina- 
tion at  different  levels  on  the  street  facade.  All  set- 
backs should,  in  other  words,  be  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  facade. 
That  a  set-back  slope  should  be  established  with  ref- 
erence to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  such  an 
elementary  proposition  that  it  should  admit  of  mo 
question.  Only  a  set-back  line  so  drawn  delivers  the 
given  quantity  of  light  to  the  windows  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  yet  many  ordinances,  paying  more 
heed  to  considerations  of  expediency  than  to  laws  of 
light,  establish  the  set-back  slopes  with  reference  to 
the  center  of  the  street. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Here  is  an  ordinance  which  bases 
its  height  limitations  upon  a  multiple  of  the  street 
widtli.  In  its  most  liberal  zone,  the  height  is  restricted 
to  two-and-one-half  times  the  street  width  at  the 
street  line;  above  this  limit,  buildings  may  be  erected 
to  a  greater  height  provided  the  facade  is  set-back  1 
foot  horizontally  to  each  five  feet  of  building  height. 
In  such  a  case,  each  foot  of  street  width  below  the 
set-back  plane  admits  of  21/0  feet  of  building  height; 
above  the  set-back  plane,  however,  each  foot  of  open 
space  permits,  insofar  as  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
is  concerned,  5  feet  of  building  height.  Such  a  set- 
back provision  places  a  premium  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  higli  buildings  occupying  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  lot  area;  each  increase  in  height  diminishes 
the  angle  of  light  at  the  base  of  the  street  facade  and 
thereby  nullifies  the  very  purpose  of  the  set-back, 
especially  upon  the  narrower  streets. 
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The  same  set-back  applied  at  increased  heights  above 
the  street  level  has  the  progressive  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  angle  of  light  at  the  base  of  the  opposite  facade 
on  any  street.  It  also  provides  entirely  difference 
angles  of  light  at  the  base  of  the  facade  on  streets 
of  different  widths.  In  fact,  it  reqnires  smaller  angles 
of  light  for  high  bnildings  on  narrow  streets  than  for 
buildings  of  the  same  height  on  wide  streets.  A  set- 
back ratio  greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  height  of 
l)uilding  to  street  width  diminishes  the  angle  of  light 
at  the  base  of  the  opposite  facade  and.  therefore,  the 
illumination  as  the  height  of  the  building  is  increased. 
This  diminution  of  the  angle  of  light  is  pai'ticnlarly 
disasti'ous  in  the  case  of  high  buildings  and  narrow 
streets  where  the  angle  of  light  and  the  consequent 
illumination  is  small  and  on  no  account  would  be 
diminished  in  increasing  the  height  of  buildings. 
These  facts  are  shown  in  the  figures  below,  for  streets 
60  feet  wide  and  100  feet  wide,  with  buildings  214 
times  the  street  width  in  height  and  a  set-back  ratio 
of  5  to  1. 


a 

Street  60  feet  wide 

Street  100  feet  wide 

b 

c 

c,'b 

b 

c 

c/b 

00 

60 

150 

2.50 

100 

250 

2.50 

10 

70 

200 

2.85 

110 

300 

2.72 

20 

80 

250 

3.12 

120 

350 

2.91 

30 

90 

300 

3.33 

130 

400 

3.07 

50 

110 

400 

3.63 

150 

500 

3.33 

a=  Width  of  set-back  on  each  side  of  street  (feet). 

b = Width  of  street  plus  set-baclc  on  one  side  of  street  (feet) . 

c= Height  of  building  in  feet. 

Wliatever  volume  may  be  added  to  a  building  as  a 
result  of  set-backs  in  the  street  facade  must  as  a  rule 
be  incorporated  into  the  buildings,  if  at  all,  at  the 
level  defined  by  the  set-back  plane.  An  owner,  for 
instance,  who  might  choose  to  occupy  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  his  lot  area  in  a  higher  building  of  the  same 
bulk  as  that  contained  within  the  set-back  envelope 
of  his  lot,  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  In  this  respect, 
the  ordinary  set-back  penalizes  the  construction  of 
the  most  useful  type  of  building  with  a  given  bulk. 
Whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  compensate  owners 
who  refrain  from  utilizing  their  allotted  volume  at  the 
lower  levels,  by  permitting  them  a  proportionately 
greater  bulk  at  the  higher  levels  is  a  question  that 
merits  thorough  examination.  Owners  might,  for  ex- 
ample, elect  to  put  up  a  tower  with  the  same  bulk  as 
would  be  contained  in  a  set-back  building.  But  towers 
may  not  occupy  more  than  25  percent  of  the  lot  area 
above  the  set-back  plane.  The  result  is  that,  instead 
of  erecting  a  tower  with  every  window  well  illumi- 
nated, a  builder  erects  a  compact  building  containing 
a  maximum  cubage  at  an  elevation  near  the  street  level 


witli  iiKtst  of  tlie  windows  in  the  lower  floors  poorly 
illuminated. 

New  Ideas  Regarding  Height  Problems 

Probably  in  no  single  respect  has  zoning  failed  more 
signally  than  in  restricting  the  height  of  commercial 
buildings.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since 
the  first  attempts  in  zoning  were  directed  toward  lim- 
iting the  height  of  skyscrapers.  With  time,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  that  in  some  respects  we 
have  misconstrued  the  problem  of  the  high  building. 
In  the  past,  most  cities  have  placed  the  emphasis  upon 
heiglit  limitation  and  limitation  at  the  lowest  jiolitic 
height.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  this  attempt ;  more 
often  than  not,  the  height  limit  imposed  has  been  a 
very  liberal  one.  frequently  even  a  fantastic  one.  Now 
we  are  perceiving,  however,  that  the  problem  presented 
by  the  skyscraper  is  not  one  to  be  solved  so  much  through 
height  limitation — especially  where  the  limitation  fits 
so  loosely  that  it  affects  only  minor  particulars  in  the  de- 
sign and  arrangement  of  the  tallest  buildings  erected — 
as  it  is  through  exercising  such  control  over  the  con- 
struction of  all  buildings,  whether  high  or  low,  as  will 
secure  to  each  new  building  permanently  satisfactory 
illumination  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  a  minimum 
obstruction  to  the  daylight  illumination  of  neighboring 
buildings.  A  high  building  erected  as  a  tower  occupy- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  the  lot  secures,  around  its 
whole  perimeter  and  at  all  levels  where  it  is  obstructed 
by  other  buildings,  more  illumination  than  a  lower 
building  containing  the  same  bulk  but  occupying  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  lot  area.  There  is  no  more 
congestion  of  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic,  or  of  work- 
ing population,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  the 
tower  obtains  for  itself  vastly  more  light  and  air. 

That  builders  themselves  are  becoming  conscious  of 
this  fact  is  suggested  by  the  change  that  has  in  recent 
years  been  wrought  in  towers.  Formerly,  the  tower 
was  an  incident  or  ornament  to  a  huge  building;  and 
relatively  little  rentable  space  was  located  there.  Now, 
the  building  itself  tends  to  be  a  tower.  Indeed,  this 
evolution  has  gone  so  far  in  recent  years  that  frequently 
most  of  the  building  is  included  within  the  tower. 

Commendable  as  this  practice  is,  it  overlooks  certain 
important  considerations.  Given  a  certain  bulk,  a  high 
building,  it  is  true,  is  better  illuminated  than  a  low 
building.  Such  a  structure,  however,  cuts  off  a  consid- 
erably increased  daylight  flux  from  neighboring  build- 
ings. This  part  of  the  problem  has  until  now  been 
ignored  by  our  zoning  ordinances. 

To  illustrate  the  situation  concretely,  let  us  compare 
the  relative  daylight  flux  cut  off  from  its  surroundings 
by  an  unobstructed  square  building  erected  on  a  plot  200 
feet  square,  having  a  volume  of  4,000,000  cubic  feet  and 
constructed  to  different  heights.     A  building  of  such  a 
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fixed  cubage  would,  as  indicated  below,  appropriate  to 
itself  a  considerably  greater  daylight  flux  with  each 
increase  in  height.  The  figures  below  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  light  incident  upon  the  ground  around  the 
building. 

1.  Heigbt      of    building 

(feet) 156.2  200 

2.  Width     of     building 

(feet) 160.0  111.4 

3.  Units  of  daylight  ob- 

struction   to    neigh- 
boring property 15,116,800    15,313,600    16,523.064    18,000,000    26,120,000 

A  building  300  feet  high,  though  occupying  only  52 
percent  as  much  ground,  nevertheless  appropriates  more 
daylight  than  a  building  156.2  feet  high  with  the  same 
volume.  A  tower  1,000  feet  high,  though  occupying 
only  4,000  square  feet  of  ground,  absorbs  70  percent 
more  daylight  than  a  building  200  feet  high  occupying 
five  times  as  much  ground  but  liaving  the  same  cubage. 

The  high  buildings  heretofore  erected  have  recog- 
nized but  half  of  the  daylight  problem — that  of  their 
own  illumination;  the  obstruction  they  cause  neighbor- 
ing buildings  has  been  completely  ignored  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  design.  Yet,  an  undue  obstruction  to 
the  light  of  an  existing  building  is  an  evil  as  much  to 
be  avoided  as  the  proper  illumination  of  a  new  building 
is  an  end  to  be  desired.  Every  high  building  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  as  much  consideration  to  the  light  ob- 
struction it  causes  neighboring  buildings  as  to  its  own 
illumination.  Unless  the  obstruction  caused  neighbor- 
ing buildings  plays  as  important  a  role  in  determining 
the  arrangement  of  each  building  as  do  considei'ations 
concerning  its  own  illumination,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  all  the  nice  details  worked  out  with  refer- 
ence to  the  daylighting  of  each  building  will  be  set  at 
naught  by  the  light  obstruction  of  other  buildings.  In 
order  to  protect  the  illumination  of  other  buildings  in 
the  community,  no  building  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
propriate a  greater  flux  of  daylight  on  its  roof  and 
several  walls  than  that  incident  upon  the  lot  it  occupies. 

Wliat  observance  of  this  principle  would  involve 
may  be  suggested  by  showing  what  different  types  of 
unobstructed  square  buildings  may  be  erected  with  a 
constant  obstruction  value  of  8,000,000  daylight  units 
to  surrounding  property.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
interior  courts,  the  space  included  in  courts  being  con- 
sidered as  so  much  cubage  within  a  building. 

1.  Ground  area  of  building 

(sq.ft.) 25,600.0  20,000  13,3.13  10,000  4,000 

2.  Width  of  building  (ft.) 160.0  141.4  115.5  100.0  63.3 

3.  Height  of  building  (ft.)...  45.0  71.4  115.5  150.0  282.5 

4.  Volume  of  building  (cu.  ft.)  1,152,000  1,428,000  1,540,000  1,500,000  1,130,000 

5.  Vertical  wall  space  (sq.ft.)-  28,800  40.400  53,300  00,000  71,400 

All  these  buildings  appropriate  the  same  daylight 
flux.  The  higher  buildings,  however,  because  of  the 
smaller  lot  occupied,  have  a  larger  vertical  wall  area 
exposed  to  the  sky  than  do  the  low  buildings.    They 
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are,  therefore,  better  illuminated.  The  taller  struc- 
tures, having  so  small  a  plan,  moreover,  need  no  courts, 
as  every  room  is  an  outside  room.  The  volume  indi- 
cated for  the  lower  buildings  therefore  appears  more 
favorable  than  it  actually  is,  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  bulk  must  be  devoted  to  courts  in  order  to 
illuminate  the  interior  space.  Although  the  total  ob- 
struction to  daylight  is  the  same  for  the  several  build- 
ings, the  high  buildings,  because  of  their  narrower 
width,  cause  less  obstruction  to  the  illumination  at 
nearby  points,  and  because  of  their  greater  height,  more 
obstruction  at  distant  points  as  well  as  at  higher  levels, 
than  do  the  lower  buildings. 

Studies  like  the  above  show  that,  for  any  jjarticular 
use,  height,  and  volume  of  building,  there  is  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  an  optimum  size  and 
shape  of  lot.  The  outside  limits  on  the  largest  area 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  daylighted  within  a  single 
building  unit  are  no  less  definitely  fixed  than  those  de- 
termining the  smallest  plot  area.  Plots  which  are  too 
large  to  be  developed  most  successfully  as  suigle  imit? 
may,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  their  planning,  give 
rise  to  conditions  as  undesirable  as  lots  that  are  too 
small.  In  any  satisfactory  plan  for  daylight  illumina- 
tion, the  plot,  block,  and  street  layout  must  all  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  contemplated  buildmg  development. 
At  present,  many  high  buildings  may  almost  be  said 
to  sabotage  their  own  daylight  by  ignoring  this  ele- 
mentary principle. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  desirability  of  limit- 
ing volume  rather  than  height  of  buildings,  and  some 
ordinances  leave  the  height  of  buildings  unrestricted  so 
long  as  their  bulk  is  kept  within  certain  limits.  Yet  the 
whole  subject,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  daylight  illumina- 
tion of  buildings,  is  inadequately  understood.  Roofs  of 
like  areas  intercept,  regardless  of  shajje,  provided  they 
are  unobstructed,  like  volumes  of  daylight  flux.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  like  wall  areas,  regardless  of  shape, 
provided  they  too  are  unobstructed.  An  unobstructed 
roof,  however,  obtains  illumination  from  the  whole 
dome  of  the  sky;  a  vertical  wall  receives  illumination 
from  but  one-half  of  the  dome  of  the  sky.  A  unit  area 
of  unobstructed  roof  receives,  therefore,  twice  the  day- 
light flux  received  by  a  unit  area  of  unobstructed  wall 
space. 

From  these  facts,  it  follows  that  a  building  may  have 
its  height  raised  above  the  prevailing  roof  level  in  its 
neighborhood  without  increasing  its  total  obstmiction  to 
the  daylight  illumination  of  buildings  in  the  vinicity, 
only  if  the  daylight  flux  on  the  added  height  of  its  walls 
does  not  exceed  the  diminished  daylight  flux  upon  the 
roof  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls.  As  the  ground 
plan  of  a  building  diminishes  and  its  height  is  propor- 
tionately increased,  so  that  the  added  wall  space  exactly 
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appropriates  the  daylight  flux  subtracted  from  the  roof 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  bulk  up  to  a  certain  niaximuni  point ;  then, 
because  of  the  diminished  plan  of  the  building,  it  turns, 
and  bulk  of  the  building  begins  to  diminish  not- 
withstanding its  increased  height. 

Although  daylight  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  requirements  of  buildings,  no  phase  in 
their  design  and  construction  has  been  less  understood. 
Questions  of  vital  importance  to  a  proper  control  of 
height  and  bulk  of  buildings  have  been  quietly  passed 
over  by  both  architect  and  city  planner.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  we  are  today  further  from  a  scientific 
ai)proach  to  the  problems  of  the  natiu-al  illumination 
of  buildings  than  we  have  been  at  any  time  since  the 
introduction  of  steel  construction  gave  rise  to  the 
skyscraper. 

The  constituent  parts  of  nearly  every  city  plan — its 
lots,  blocks,  streets — were  evolved  long  before  the  first 
skyscraper  was  built.  These  features  of  the  plan  are. 
therefore,  unrelated  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  skyscraper;  yet  they  so  intimately  affect 
the  well-being  of  the  high  building  that  the  skyscraper 
cannot  attain  its  highest  usefulness  unless  the  ground 
l)lan  of  the  locality  is  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands born  with  this  new  form  of  construction.  Un- 
like the  ordinary  detached  dwelling,  the  skyscraper 
cannot  be.  merely  placed  on  a  street;  to  function  prop- 
erly, to  deliver  the  full  measure  of  potential  service 
to  the  community,  the  slcyscraper  must  itself  be  built 
into  its  block  and  its  surrounding  streets  as  an  integral 
feature  of  the  plan.  Until  the  open  space  about  high 
buildings  is  planned  and  distributed  with  as  much 
thought  as  the  structural  parts  of  the  building,  the 
present  futility  attending  the  construction  of  tall  build- 
ings will  persist.  Just  so  long  will  each  skyscraper 
in  its  own  good  season  suffer  the  same  darkened  rooms, 
the  same  costly  vacancies,  the  same  loss  in  rentals,  the 
same  mortgage  foreclosures  which  have  wrought  eco- 
nomic ruin  to  its  older  neighbors. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  technical  details  of 
the  natural  illumination  of  buildings ;  yet  it  is  well  to 
point  out  that  here  lies  a  practically  unexplored  field 
in  the  control  of  urban  land  uses.  Were  architects  and 
planners  to  study  and  master  this  subject  thoroughly, 
a  vast  improvement  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the 
limitations  surrounding  the  height  and  bulk  of 
buildings. 
Future  Control  of  High  Buildings 

Towers  lend  variety  to  the  skyline  and  embellish  a 
city  as  few  structures  do.  If  sufficiently  numerous, 
however,  towers  may  obstruct  the  light  and  ventilation 
of  neighboring  buildings.  Up  to  the  present  it  has 
been  thought  that  their  high  cost  of  construction  ren- 


dered this  contingency  Unlikely;  yet  there  are  indica- 
tions in  some  cities  that  this  is  now  happening.  To 
obviate  future  objection  to  them  on  this  score,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  suitably  located  on  exceptionally 
large  parcels,  that  they  be  surrounded  with  adequate 
open  space,  and  that  only  light-colored  materials  with 
a  large  reflection  factor  be  used  in  their  facades.  A 
tower  built  of  black  materials  might  in  itself  be  a  work 
of  art,  but  reflecting  no  light,  it  must,  insofar  as  its 
vicinity  is  concerned,  be  a  tower  not  of  light  but  of 
gloom,  destroying  the  illumination  of  otlier  l)uildings. 
In  order  that  towers  may  be  jjermanent  architectural 
assets  to  a  city,  they  should  be  restricted  to  locations 
where  they  may  be  seen  permanently  to  advantage.  To 
assure  this  result  demands,  as  a  rule,  an  entire  block 
front  for  each  tower.  Some  such  arrangement  would 
restrict  the  bulk  of  higli  buildings  to  a  point  where  their 
volume  would  not  be  utterly  out  of  scale  with  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  city.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  permit  but  encourage  the  ei-ection  of  high  build- 
ings in  a  mamier  that  would  make  them  permanently 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  As  additional  high  build- 
ings were  constructed,  the  earlier  buildings  would  still 
be  assured  their  required  quota  of  light  and  air,  so  that 
they  too  would  continue  to  be  useful  buildings. 

Need  for  Revising  Zoning  Ordinances 

Many  cities,  after  adopting  their  original  zoning 
ordinance,  have  sat  by  and  done  nothing  further  to 
advance  the  cause  of  good  zoning.  These  cities  have 
apparently  thought  that  the  enactment  of  regulations 
marked  the  completion  of  their  zoning  work,  and  that 
through  some  sort  of  mysterious,  unexplained,  per- 
petual motion,  satisfactory  results  would  be  secured. 
Where  this  feeling  has  permeated  the  official  attitude 
toward  zoning,  the  ordinance  has  generally  been  in- 
differently enforced,  changes  in  the  plan  have  been 
frequent  and  ill-advised,  and  favoritism  and  friend- 
ship have  been  more  instrumental  in  securing  conces- 
sions from  the  board  of  appeals  than  proof  of  unneces- 
sary hardship  within  the  true  spirit  of  the  ordinance. 
In  such  cases,  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  naturally 
indicated  the  high-water  mark  of  the  public's  interest 
in  zoning.  Such  a  spirit  in  the  administration  of  a 
plan  is  bound  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  and  contempt. 

A  zoning  ordinance  is,  in  some  respects,  like  an  auto- 
mobile. With  a  car,  after  long  service  and  rough  usage, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  occasional  bolt  needs  tight- 
ening, that  the  brakes  require  relining,  that  the  cylin- 
ders demand  a  carbon  job,  or  that  an  old  tire  must  be 
replaced.  So,  too,  a  zoning  ordinance  needs  a  little 
servicing  once  in  a  while,  or  else  it  may  in  time  be 
found  to  be  "running  on  one  cylinder." 

The  adoption  of  a  zoning  ordinance,  far  from  mark- 
ing the  completion  of  a  zoning  program,  but  inaug- 
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urates  it.  Instead  of  being  the  end,  it  is  the  beginning. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  administered  by  persons  as  fully 
cognizant  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  as  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  plan.  An  unsympa- 
thetic administration  can,  within  a  short  time,  put  even 
the  best  zoning  plan  on  the  rocks. 

Above  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  adoption  of 
the  original  ordinance  but  marks  the  point  from 
wliich  further  progress  should  be  made  in  zoning.  Mis- 
takes will  have  been  made  both  in  the  original  regula- 
tions and  in  the  boundaries  defining  the  initial  zones. 
These  should,  of  course,  be  corrected  as  they  become 


evident.  Xor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  zoning 
is  a  dynamic  science;  such  progress  has  been  made  in 
zoning  that  the  earlier  ordinances  ah-eady  imjji-ess  one 
as  primitive  when  compared  with  some  of  the  more 
recent  ordinances.  Every  city  should,  of  course,  plan 
and  strive  to  benefit  through  these  advances,  whether 
they  relate  to  new  victories  in  the  litigation  of  disputed 
points  in  zoning  or  to  improvements  in  zoning  technic 
involving  better  methods  of  controlling  divergent  uses, 
defining  zones,  limiting  heights,  establishing  building 
lines,  regulating  courts  and  yards,  restricting  over- 
crowding, or  liandling  the  nonconforming  building. 


PART    III— APPENDIX    B 

TABLES  AND  OTHER  FIGURES  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LAND 
ACTUALLY  USED  AND  ZONED  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES 
IN    AMERICAN    CITIES^ 


The  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  in  1936,  mentioned  in  Section  II  of  this  re- 
port, sought  to  determine  the  amounts  of  land  in  A'arious 
private  uses  as  well  as  in  public  uses  in  over  150  cities 
througliout  the  country.  Few  cities,  however,  sent 
satisfactory  replies,  and  even  the  figures  from  six  cities 
given  in  the  following  tables — -representing  the  only 
cities  -  from  which  returns  were  considei"ed  reasonably 
accurate  and  complete — do  not  clieck  as  to  totals  with 
the  totals  used  in  previous  tables  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  are  close  enough,  how- 
ever, so  that  it  is  believed  that  the  percentages,  ratios, 
and  averages  based  on  them  can  be  assumed  reasonably 
to  represent  the  actual  situation. 


'  By  William  H.  Ludlow. 

-  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  was  not  requestec!  to  furnish  information,  because 
figures  on  it  are  presented  in  XJrhan  Land  Uses  by  Harland  Bartholo- 
mew. Figures  on  Portland,  Greg.,  are  from  The  Plan-It,  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Portland.  Oreg.,  vol.  10.  Nos.  10,  11,  12.  Oct.,  Nov.. 
Dec.  1936. 


Because  cities  vary  greath'  in  the  amount  of  vacant 
land  within  their  limits,  an  average  of  the  percentage 
of  total  city  area  in  various  uses  would  not  be  very 
significant.  Percentages  of  the  developed  urban  areas 
are  presented  in  Table  2  and  compared  with  figures 
given  in  Urban  Land  Uses  by  Harland  Bartholomew.* 
The  names  and  populations  of  the  16  self-contained 
and  6  satellite  cities  covered  in  the  Bartholomew  study 
have  been  previously  given.^  The  6  cities  replying  to 
the  Xatioiial  Resources  Committee  questionnaire  are 
generally  larger  than  the  self-contained  cities  covei'ed 
in  the  Bartholomew  study,  which,  in  turn,  are  generally 
larger  than  the  satellite  cities.  In  the  case  of  most 
uses,  definite  relationships  based  on  size  are  observable. 
Similar  relationships  are  also  observable  in  Table  1 
showing  the  ratios  of  land  in  various  urban  uses  in  the 
6  cities  replying  to  the  N.  R.  C.  questionnaire  and  the 
Bartholomew  cities. 


-  Harvard  City  Planning  Studies  IV,  pp.   126-149. 
'  See  section  on  Extent  of  Public  Ownership  of  Land. 


T.^BLE  1. — Ratios  of  land  in  various  urban  uses  to  population — Comparing  figures  from  6  cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee 

questionnaire  with  those  given  in  "Urban  Land  Uses,"  by  Harland  Bartholomeio 

[Acres  per  100  persons) 


Cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee  questionnaire 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Minneapolis,  Minn-. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Duluth,  Minn 

Little  Rock,  Ark 


Population 
in  1930 


821,960 
464,356 
301,  815 
252.  981 
101,463 
SI.  679 


Single-iamily 


0.83 
2.70 
2  94 
.56 
2,96 
3.14 


2-family 


0.31 
.15 
.07 
.43 
.39 
.12 


Averages- 


Bartholometr  studt/ 


Self-contained  cities. 
Satellite  citiei! 


2.19 


2.94 
4.C8 


.25 


.14 

.18 


Multifamily 


0.31 
.06 
.11 
.29 
.20 
.07 


.17 


Total  dwell- 
ing area 


1.45 
2.91 
3.12 
1.28 
3.55 
3.33 


1.61 


3.15 
4.98 


Cnmmcriial  '  Light  Indus- 
area         I  try 


0.21 
.13 

.28 
.25  I 
.30 
.20 


23 


.18 
.13 


0.17 
.19 
.14 
.39 
.76 
13 

.30 


Cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee  questionnaire 


Hea\-y  in- 
dustry 


Combined 
Railroad      '  industry  and 
property     |      railroad 
I     property 


Streets 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 


.32 
.07 
.59 

.32 


0.21 
.41 


« 


0.59 
73 
.87 
.40 

1.75 
.80 


1.07 
1.49 
3.08 
1.05 
4.93 


-Averages. 


Bartholomew  studp 


Self-contained  cities. 
Satellite  cities 

350 


i.22 


'.46 


.92 
1.17 


2.82 
3.01 


Parks  and 
playgrounds 


0.31 
.53 
.39 
.46 

4.04 


'1.15 


.48 
.11 


Public  and 
semipublic 


Total  devel- 
oped area 


0.52 
.59 
.54 
.94 

1.44 


4.15 
6.38 
8.28 
4.44 
16.01 
S.3S 


Km 


.62 
1.01 


7.94 


8.18 
10.41 
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Table  2. — Percent  of  developed  area  occupied  by  various  uses — Comparing  figures  from  6  cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee 

questionnaire  with  those  given  in  "Urban  Land  Uses,"  by  Harland  Bartholomew 


Cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee  questionnaire 

Single-family 

2-f8mily 

Multifamily 

Total  dwell- 
ing area 

Commercial 
area 

Light  indus- 
try 

St.  Louis,  Mo - - _. 

20.0 
42.1 
35.5 
12.6 
18.5 
37.4 

7.5 
2.4 
.9 
9.8 
2.5 
1.4 

7.5 
1.0 
1.3 
6.6 
1.2 
.9 

35.0 
45.3 
37.7 
29.0 
22.2 
39.7 

5.0 
2.0 
3.4 
5.6 
1.9 
2.3 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Portland,  Oree _ . 

3.0 
1  7 

Providence.  R.  I..  

8  S 

ntilnth,  Minn 

4  7 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

1  6 

Averages .-            ...         ._    ».. 

27.  7 

36.1 
44.5 

4.1 

2.1 
2.0 

3.1 

1.1 

1.7 

34.9 

39.3 
48.2 

3.4 

2.4 
1.4 

4  0 

Bartholomev!  study 

•  3  2 

Satellite  cities -.. -. 

Cities  replying  to  National  Resources  Committee  questionnaire 

Heavy  in- 
dustry 

Railroad 
property 

Combined 

indu-stry  and 

railroad 

property 

Streets 

Parks  and 
playgrounds 

Public  and 
semipublic 

.^r  T.onk,  \w, 

5.1 

5.1 

14.3 
11.5 
10.5 
10.3 
10.9 
9.5 

25.8 
23.4 
37.1 
23.6 
30.8 

7.6 
8.4 
4.7 
10.3 
25.2 

12  4 

Minneapolis,  Minn _ 

9.2 

Portland,  Oree 

3.9 
L5 
3.7 

3.8 

4.9 

2.5 

4.1 

6  6 

Providence,  R.  I             .    . 

21  2 

Dulutb,  Minn .    . 

9  0 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

X 

Averages 

»3.6 
S2.7 

'4.2 
'5.5 

11.2 

10.8 
10.3 

•28.1 

33.6 

29.7 

"11.2 

6.3 
1.3 

I  n  7 

Bartholomew  study 
Self-contained  cities 

7  6 

Satellite  cities 

9  1 

'  Included  in  light  industry  and  commercial  area. 
3  Average  of  5  cities. 
'  Average  of  4  cities. 

*  Average  of  14  cities. 

*  Average  of  11  cities. 

X  =  Unknown. 


Table  3.— 

Acreage 

arid  percentage  o 

f  land  in  various 

uses  in 

6"  cities 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Duluth 

,  Minn. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Acres 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

.\cres 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

.\cres 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

Acres 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

Acres 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

Acre!! 

Percent 
total 
city 
area 

6,813 
2,564 
2,548 

10.9 
6.4 
6.3 

12,500           34.1 
700             1.9 
300               .8 

8.879 
218 
311 

21.6 
.5 

.3 

1.410 

1,099 

738 

10.8 
8.4 
5.6 

3,000 
400 
200 

7.5 
1.0 

.5 

2,568 
96 
59 

23.0 

2-family ,            ... 

t 

Multifamilv 

Total  dwelling  area 

11,925 
1,724 

29.6 
4.2 

13.500            36.8 
600             1.6 

9,40S 
844 

22.9 
2.0 

.       3. 247 
633 

24.8 
4.9 

3,600 
300 

9.0 

.  7 

2,723 
161 

24.4 

Commercial  area 

1  4 

Light  industry . 

1.387 
1,729 
1,757 

3.4 
4.3 
4.3 

900             2.5 

434 

978 

1,226 

1.0 
2.4 
3.0 

988 
170 

7.6 
1.3 

775 
600 
400 

2.0 
L5 
LO 

109 
262 
283 

1  0 

Heavy  industry _ 

2  3 

2,600             6.8 

2.5 

Combined  industry  and  railroad  . 

4,873 
8,803 
2,557 
4,218 

12.0 

21.8 

6.3 

10.4 

3,400 
6,912 
2,471 
2,722 

9.3 
18.9 
6.8 
7.5 

2,638 
9,273 
1,177 
1,634 

6.4 

22.5 

2.9 

4.0 

1,158 
2.648 
1.133 
2.375 

8.8 
20.2 

8.8 
18.1 

1,775 
5,000 
4,100 
1,466 

4.5 
12.3 
10.3 

3.7 

654 

X 
X 

5  S 

Streets 

Public  and  semipublic        _..._ ..... 

Total  developed  area 

34,100 
6,361 

84.3 
15.7 

29.605 
7,000 

80.9 
19.1 

24, 976 
16,164 

60.7 
39.3 

11.216 
1.882 

85.6 
14.4 

16.241 
23,600 

40.7 
59.3 

6,855 
4,334 

61.4 

Vacant    

38  6 

Total  city  area  ., 

40,461 

100.0 

36,605 

100.0 

41,140 

100.0 

13.098 

100.0 

39,841 

100.0 

11,189 

100  0 

'  Included  in  light  industry  and  commercial  areas. 

X  =  Unknown. 

Source:  National  Resources  Committee  questionnaire. 
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Table  4. — Comparison  of  areas  in  various  uses  tvith  areas  zoned  for  those  iises  in  5  selected  cities. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Acres 
vacant 
in  each 

zone 

Per 
cent 

Use  or  use  classification 

Acres 
used 

Acres 
zoned 

Ratio 

of 
zoned 

to 
used 
area 

Acres 
used 

Acres 
zoned 

Ratio 

of 
zoned 

to 
used 
area 

Acres 
used 

Acres 
zoned 

Ratio 

of 
zoned 

to 
used 
area 

Acres 
used 

Acres 
zoned 

Ratio 

of 
zoned 

to 
used 
area 

Acres 
used 

Acres 
zoned 

Ration 

of 
zoned 

to 
used 
area 

acres 
vacant 
in  re- 
lation 

to 
acres 
used 

Single-family  residence,   in- 
cluding institutions,  ceme- 
teries and  private  recrea- 

9,S3g 
2,564 

2,548 
1,724 

1,387 

3,486 
6,361 

9,812 

6,200 
3,442 

4,344 

7,233 

0.8 

2.4 
2.0 

3.1 

2.1 

|14. 550 
I      700 

300 
600 

900 

2,500 
7,000 

14,500 
3,000 

5,500 
2,600 

4,550 

7,476 

1.0 
4.3 

18.3 
4.3 

5.1 

3.0 

7.854 
503 

437 
537 

1,113 

992 
5,312 

5,922 
3.653 

1,616 
1,909 

2,835 

2,123 

0.8 
7.3 

3.7 
3.6 

2.5 

2.1 

9.600 
218 

311 

844 

434 

2,204 
16,164 

6,195 
15, 440 

5, 169 

13,963 

0.6 
29.2 

4.0 

1.8 

3.305 
1,099 

738 
635 

1      988 

>  170 
1,882 

1,031 
3,495 

1.206 
1,217 

1,580 

285 

0.3 
3.2 

1.6 
1.9 

1.6 

1.7 

100 
1,027 

124 

158 

448 
25 

0.3 

94 

Multi-family  residence  and 
hotels     - 

17 

Retail  business  and  offices-.. 
Light  industry  and  whole- 
sale business 

25 
45 

Heavy    industry    and    rail- 
roads 

15 

Vacant  and  agriculture 

Total .  . 

27,908 

31,031 

26,550 

27,726    

16,748 

18.058 

29,775 

30, 767 

8,814 

8,817 

1,882 

J  Unrestricted- 

'  Does  not  include  railroad  property  which  is  included  in  business  and  light  industrial. 

Source:  Xational  Resources  Committee  questionnaire. 


PART    III  — APPENDIX    C 

ABSURD    LAND    OVERCROWDING    ALLOWED    BY    MANY 

ZONING    ORDINANCES 


In  liis  capacitj-  as  chairman  of  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute's  Committee  on  Researcli  in  Urban 
Land  Policies,  the  editor  of  The  A/n^rican  City  sub- 
mitted to  tliat  organization  at  its  meeting  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  Ma}'  1936  a  report  from  which  the  following  data 
are  quoted : 

Believing  that  the  zoning  ordinances  of  most  of  our 
cities  need  earlj'  and  drastic  revision,  your  committee  has 
been  gathering  information  as  to  the  degree  of  land 
overcrowding  now  permitted  in  residential  building  in 
the  congested  sections  of  large  cities.  This  survey  has 
been  made  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  addressed  on 
April  14  to  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion's list  of  66  planning  commissions  in  cities  of  over 
100,000  population. 

Tile  following  questions  were  asked : 

1.  What  is  the  maximum  bulk  in  cubical  contents  (or 
square  feet  of  floor  area)  which  would  be  legal  for  a  new 
multifamily  building  on  a  1-acre  lot,  if  built  to  the  great- 
est height  and  lot  coverage  permitted  under  your  zoning 
ordinance  ? 

2.  If  your  ordinance  has  a  density  limit,  what  is  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  (or  families)  which  may 
be  lioused  in  a  new  building  on  a  1-acre  lot? 

Rei)lies  were  received  from  42  cities.  Of  these,  28 
of  the  answers  to  Question  1  were  sufficiently  definite  for 
tabulation. 

As  will  be  seen,  half  of  the  rejolies  listed  gave  no 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  maximum  permissible 
■floor  area.  Where  such  figures  were  given,  as  here 
indicated,  some  replies  showed  the  maximum  floor  area 
for  the  entire  building,  and  others  tlie  maximum  area 
per  floor. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  accompanying  tabulation 
that  the  city  of  New  York,  though  high  in  the  hier- 
archy of  sinners,  is  not  the  only  or  indeed  the  worst 
offender  as  to  i>ermissible  land  overcrowding  with  resi- 
dential buildings.  In  several  cities,  including  Xew 
York,  it  is  legally  possible  in  this  year  of  enlighten- 
ment, 1936,  for  a  developer  to  erect  on  a  one-acre  plot 
a  residential  building  having  a  bulk  of  more  than 
4,000.000  cubic  feet.    Let  us  see  what  tliis  means. 

Assuming  no  serious  overcrowding  icithin  the  build- 
ing— allowing,  say  10  vertical  feet  per  floor,  and  240 
square  feet  (of  the  gross  floor  area)  per  room — tliis 
would  mean  an  occupancy  of  one  i)erson  foi-  each  2.4(X) 


Bulk  restrictions 


City 


Maximum 
bulk 


Atlanta,  Ga.' 

Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio'. 

Denver,  Colo 

Duluth,  Minn.i 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Erie,  Pa 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Hartford,  Conn.' 

Kansas  City,  Mo.'... 

Louisville,  Ky.' 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Memphis,  Tenn  i 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Xashville,  Tenn 

Xew  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Xew  Orleans,  La.i.  . 

Xew  York,  X.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Diego,  Cahf 

Scranton,  Pa 

Spokane,  Wash 

Washington,  D.  C_ . 
Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Cubic  feel 
2, 065, 000 
4,247,100 
5,  227, 200 
2,  401,  600 
4,250,000 

2,  756,  600 

3,  404,  660 
2,900,000 
4,650,000 
1,400,000 
1,306,800 
2,250,000 
2,634,220 
4.356,000 
3,920,400 

4,  774, 800 
5, 445, 000 
4.  237, 000 
6, 519, 000 
1,557,720 
2.  209, 950 
4, 400,  000 
4,664,000 


Maximum 
floor  area 


Square  feet 
1247,800 


>  39, 204 


>  34,  514 

'258, 800 

>  26, 136 
>112,a00 


•30,000 
"293,580 


1,437,480 


4,261,000 
2,  273, 400 


>  25. 962 
"  176, 797 


>  28, 136 

>  23, 958 
> '  277, 450 

'390.680 


•  See  also  density  restrictions  in  the  table  in  the  next  column. 
'  Total. 

3  Per  floor. 

*  From  the  Duluth  figures  the  areas  of  "necessary  interior  courts"  should  be  de- 
ducted. For  Spokane  the  total  floor  area  indicated  is  "absolute  maximum  permitted 
by  the  zoning  ordinance  under  the  city's  8-story  height  limit,  and  this  total  would 
actually  be  greatly  reduced  by  required  hght  courts  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
windows  for  all  rooms." 

cubic  feet  of  the  bulk  of  the  building.  Hence  a  multi- 
family  building  with  a  bulk  of  4,000,000  cubic  feet  on 
a  one-acre  lot  would  house,  on  a  plot  less  than  210  feet 
square,  more  than  1,600  persons.  In  other  words. 
100.000  persons  could  tluis  be  housed  on  about  60 
acres — less  than  one-tenth  of  a  square  mile— an  obvi- 
ously needless  and  absurd  degree  of  congestion. 

In  few  cities  are  there  bulk  or  density  restrictions 
as  such.  In  sreneral.  therefore,  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
going  list  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  resi^ective  zoning 
ordinances,  but  represent  computations  of  zoning  or 
planning  officials  as  to  maximum  bulk  for  which  a  per- 
mit would  be  granted  under  existing  restrictions  as  to 
lieiglit,  lot  coverage,  and  requirements  as  to  courts, 
yards,  set-backs,  etc. 
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Density  Restrictions 

Families-per-acre  restrictions  were  reported  by  the 
following  cities,  the  figures  given  in  each  case  being 
presumably  those  for  the  apartment-house  district  of 
highest  density.  The  figures  are  based  in  most  cases 
on  restrictions  as  to  minimum  lot  area  required  per 
family.  The  Louisville  minimum,  for  example,  is  2o0 
square  feet  of  lot  area  per  family;  New  Orleans,  400 
square  feet;  and  Memphis,  625  square  feet. 

Ma^imitm 
fam  ilies  per 
City  :  net  acre 

Atlanta,    Ga 70 

Dayton,    Ohio 174 

Duluth,   Minn 216 

Hartford,    Conn 140 

Kansas  City,  Mo 116 

Louisville,    Ky 174 

Memphis,  Tenn 69 

New  Orleans,  La 108. 9 

Wichita,  Kans 174 

Replies  from  Boston  and  Indianapolis  give  details 
as  to  height  limits,  open-space  requirements,  etc.,  too 
lengthy  to  quote  here,  but  without  the  figures  as  to  pos- 
sible maximum  cubage  or  floor  area  specifically  re- 
quested in  the  questionnaire.  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  report  that  those  cities  are  zoned  for 
use  only.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Reading,  Pa.,  report 
that  their  cities  are  still  unzoned. 

Special  Provisions  of  Various  Ordinances 

From  several  cities  interesting  information  was  re- 
ceived in  addition  to  that  from  which  the  foregoing 
tables  were  compiled.    For  example : 

Nashville,  Tenn. — While  the  palm  for  possible  excessive  cub- 
age goes  to  Nashville,  which  would  allow  a  residential  building 
of  over  6,500,000  cubic  feet  on  the  widest  street  in  its  down- 
town area,  it  also  wins  the  palm  for  the  greatest  spaciousness 
in  its  multifamily  districts.  Gerald  Gimre,  city  planning  engi- 
neer of  Nashville,  writes :  "While  the  zoning  law  would  permit 
a  residential  building  of  large  cubage  in  the  least  restricted 
commercial  zone,  the  ordinance  requires  in  the  least  restricted 
resi(lenti<il  zone  1,800  square  feet  of  lot  area  for  each  family." 
(This  means  only  24  families  per  acre.) 

Louisville.  Ky. — H.  W.  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  city  plan- 
ning: and  zoning  commission,  explains  that  in  the  least  restricted 
niultifaniily  district  of  that  city  the  zoning  ordinance  provides 
that  there  shall  be  a  lot  area  of  not  less  than  L'50  square  feet 
per  family.  This  regulation,  liowever,  does  not  apply  to  hotels 
or  apartment  hotels,  and  it  is  the  maximum  cubage  for  the  lat- 
ter which  is  given  in  the  foregoing  table.  For  the  ordinary 
type  of  apartment  house  the  provision  of  230  square  feet  of  lot 
area  per  family  would  restrict  the  density  to  174  families  on  a 


one-acre  lot ;  and  this  would  of  course  involve  a  much  smaller 
bulk  of  building  than  that  permitted  for  apartment  hotels. 

Buffalo,  .V.  y. — The  culiago  tigure  for  Buffalo  as  given  in  the 
table  is  for  a  special  apartment-house  classiticatiou,  the  defini- 
tion of  which  is  "a  building  having  apartments  with  cooking 
facilities  and  also  a  central  dining  room."  Such  a  building 
on  a  100-foot  street  could  rise  to  a  height  of  1.50  feet,  or  one 
and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the  street :  and  it  could  occupy 
55  percent  of  an  interior  lot  of  65  percent  of  a  corner  lot.  For 
the  ordinary  type  of  apartment  houses  E.  G.  Speyer,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Buffalo  Planning  Board,  points  out,  the  re- 
strictions are  more  drastic.  The  height  is  limired  to  one-half 
the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  it  faces,  except  that  for  each 
one  foot  that  the  building  sets  back  from  the  street  line,  one 
foot  may  be  added  to  the  initial  height  limit.  For  such  build- 
ings the  lot  coverage  is  limited  to  40  percent  on  an  interior  lot. 
or  50  percent  of  the  area  of  a  corner  lot. 

Fort  ^Yayne,  Ind. — As  reported  by  Robert  B.  Hanna,  con- 
sultant, the  Fort  Wayne  ordinance  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision for  apartment-house  districts :  The  aggregate  volume  in 
cubic  feet  of  all  buildings  on  a  lot,  exclusive  of  the  ground 
story  of  a  private  garage  or  community  garage  and  the  ground 
story  of  other  auxiliary  buildings,  shall  not  exceed  the  area 
of  the  lot  in  square  feet  multiplied  by  24,  or  by  .30  in  the  case 
of  a  corner  lot. 

Si>okane.  M'axh. — B.  II.  Kizer,  president  of  the  city  jMan  com- 
mission, writes :  Permit  us  to  suggest  that  the  density  limit  or 
land-o\ercrowdiiig  ])rovision  is  not  a  necessity  for  .Spokane, 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  little  city  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
dispersed  in  America.  It  occupies  66  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  120,000,  is  a  commercial  city  with  no  industrial  sec- 
tion, and  even  its  poorest  sections  do  not  suffer  from 
overcrowding. 


From  The  .American  City  for  January'  1937 

Figure  69.— Plenty  of  room  for  spacious  housing 
The  solid  black  spot  on  this  map  of  the  United  States  is  100  miles  square.    .Accord- 
ing to  studies  by  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  this  space  is  ample  to  house  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  towns  having  an  average  density  of  not  more  than  10 
families  to  the  acre 

The  larger  square  is  200  miles  across.  If  half  of  it  were  properly  apportioned 
among  the  urban  famihes  of  the  United  States— of  whom  there  are  about  17,400,000 — 
there  would  be  approximately  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  for  each  family;  and  if 
the  other  half  were  assigned  to  other  municipal  purposes,  there  would  still  remain 
2,986,789  square  miles— 98.7  percent  of  land  area  m  the  coimtry  for  farms,  forests, 
mines,  national  and  State  parks,  and  other  nonurban  uses 


PART  III— APPENDIX  D 

AMOUNT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  IN  SELECTED 
URBAN  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 


In  tabulating  figures  from  21  returns  to  the  National 
Eesources  Committee  questionnaire,  much  of  the  origi- 
nal data  lias  been  combined  for  purposes  of  simplifica- 
tion. For  instance,  county-  and  city-o^ned  land  within 
city  limits  devoted  to  similar  uses  is  combined  in  tabu- 
lation. This  is  justified  because,  in  the  case  of  large 
cities  at  least,  the  major  contribution  to  county  expendi- 
tures comes  fi-om  the  city.  County  land  within  the 
city  serves  chiefly  the  city  population.  In  the  case  of 
the  smaller  cities,  county  land  within  city  limits  is 
negligible.  The  table  shows  the  amount  but  not  the 
use  of  land  owned  by  State,  Federal,  or  other  public 
bodies  (except  in  one  or  two  places  by  footnotes).  In 
the  main,  State  and  Federal  lands  within  or  near  cities, 
except  for  post  offices  and  similar  uses  requiring  little 
land,  serve  an  area  much  larger  than  the  city  and  its 
environs.  State  capitols  and  administrative  offices, 
State  univei-sities  and  institutions,  Federal  court  build- 
ings and  prisons,  all  require  amounts  of  land  little 
related  to  the  size  or  development  of  the  city.  State 
and  Federal  parks,  which  chiefly  serve  the  city  they  are 
in  or  near,  have  been  included  in  totals  for  all  park 
land  whenever  the  acreage  is  known. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  municipal  area  within 
corporate  limits  usually  does  not  represent  the  true 
amount  of  develoiDcd  urban  land  in  the  region.  Some 
of  the  territory  within  the  city  limits  may  be  entirely 
undeveloped,  while  outside  the  city  proper  there  may 
be  considerable  developed  urban  land.  To  circumvent 
this  difficulty  as  far  as  feasible,  data  have  been  collected 
on  land  in  the  metropolitan  or  urbanized  area  both 
within  and  outside  the  city  limits.  Xo  total  of  land  both 
within  and  outside  the  city  has  been  given  (excejrt  in  the 
case  of  parks)  because  this  giA^es  an  unreliable  impres- 
sion. Rather,  it  is  better  to  consider  land  inside  the 
city  limits  as  directly  serving  the  highly  urbanized 
territory  and  that  outside  as  supplementary,  including 
such  uses  as  outlying  parks  and  watersheds. 

In  order  to  compare  cities  of  different  size,  actual 
acreage  figures  have  been  reduced  to  acres  per  1,000 
population  in  one  column  and  to  a  percentage  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  city  in  another.    Although  the 

'  Bv  William  H.  Ludlow. 


acreage  figures  are  as  of  1936,  population  data  are 
taken  from  the  1930  census,  since  no  reliable  figures 
on  population  since  1930  are  available.  It  is  felt  that 
population  figures  have  not  changed  sufficiently  to 
make  this  more  than  a  negligible  source  of  error.  Fig- 
ures on  total  land  area  of  cities  are  as  of  1936  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Total  land  acreage  per 
1,000  persons  is  only  a  rough  measure  of  density,  since 
a  city  may  have  within  its  boundaries  many  acres  of 
undeveloped  land  and  at  tlie  same  time  a  high  or  a 
low  density  on  its  improved  land. 

In  measuring  how  well  a  city  is  provided  with  parks 
and  school  grounds,  acres  per  1,000  population  is  a 
more  significant  index  than  percentage  of  total  city 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  significant  index 
for  streets  and  alleys  is  the  percentage  of  a  city  area 
they  cover.  In  some  of  the  cities  which  include  large 
undeveloped  areas,  the  percentage  of  area  in  parks 
and  school  sites  indicates  how  well  that  city  has  bought 
in  advance  of  possible  needs.  For  city-owned  land 
outside  city  limits,  acres  per  1,000  population  is  prob- 
ably the  better  index.  For  land  owned  by  other  units 
of  government  outside  the  city,  acres  per  1,000  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  urban  region  would  give  a  better 
basis  of  comparison  with  other  urban  areas.  This 
added  refinement  was  not  considered  worthwhile,  how- 
ever, because  few  cities  gave  figures  on  this  type  of 
public  land. 

The  summarization  of  these  data  is  on  a  supplemen- 
tary table.  Cities  have  been  grouped  according  to  size 
of  population.  New  York  is  too  large  to  be  included 
with  any  other  cities.  In  the  1,000.000-200,000  popu- 
lation group  are  8  cities;  in  the  200,000  50.000  popu- 
lation group,  7;  and  in  the  gi'oup  under  50,000  popula- 
tion, 5.  In  all  cases,  the  number  of  cities  in  each  group 
is  too  small  to  make  the  averages  i-epresentative  of  all 
American  cities  in  the  population  gx-oup.  The  large 
number  of  iniknowns  also  tends  to  make  the  figures  less 
reliable.  "Within  limits,  however,  they  do  reveal  sig- 
nificant relationships.  Ratios  of  acreage  per  1,000 
population  and  percentages  of  total  city  land  area  have 
been  averaged  without  weighting  by  size  of  cities,  in 
order  that  large  cities  would  not  have  undue  influence. 
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III  — APPENDIX    E 

OF    GRADED    TAX    IF 
AMERICAN    CITIES 


ADOPTED    IN 


There  has  been  much  theoretical  discussion  of  late 
as  to  the  advisability  of  so  modifying  the  customary 
method  of  real-estate  taxation  in  American  cities  as  to 
derive  a  larger  proportion  of  tax  revenues  from  land 
values  and  a  smaller  proportion  from  levies  on  build- 
ings and  other  improvements.  No  comprehensive 
studies  have  ever  been  made,  however,  as  to  how  the 
various  groups  of  property'  owners  in  a  given  city 
would  be  affected  financially  by  a  shift  to  a  graded  tax 
of  this  kind.  The  object  of  the  investigation  described 
below  was  to  make  a  start  toward  supplying  such  data 
for  several  typical  municipalities. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  local  officials,  aided  in 
several  cases  by  W.  P.  A.  workers,  data  concerning  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  improvements  and  their  sites 
were  obtained  for  16  cities.  The  totah  assessed  value 
of  the  improvements  in  a  given  municipality  was  com- 
pared with  the  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  land 
(other  than  vacant  lots).  The  resulting  ratio  of  build- 
ing value  to  land  value  was  considered  "par"  for  that 
city.  For  example,  in  a  city  where  taxable  nonvacant 
land  was  assessed  at  $80,000,000  and  impi'ovements  at 
$120,000,000,  tlie  ratio  of  building  value  to  land  value 
would  be  one  and  one-half  to  one.  In  that  city,  an  im- 
provement would  thus  be  "under  par"'  if  valued  at  less 
than  1.50  percent  of  its  site  value  and  "over  par,"  if  at 
more  than  150  percent. 

Separate  data  were  obtained  for  the  following 
classes  of  propert}^: 

1.  Single-family  or  two-family  homes  assessed  at 
less  than  $10,000  for  land  and  buildings  combined. 

2.  All  other  property  wliolly  residential. 

3.  All  property  having  business  and  residential  uses 
in  the  same  building. 

4.  All  property  used  wholly  for  lousiness  purposes. 

5.  All  property  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

6.  All  taxable  property  of  public  utilities. 

7.  All  taxable  property  used  for  any  other  purposes. 

8.  Vacant  land. 

Calculations  were  made  as  to  the  effect  on  each  class 
of  property  of  a  shift  from  the  present  tax  system  to  one 
whereby  the  same  amount  of  revenue  would  be  raised  on 
the  same  assessed  valuations  but  at  a  tax  rate  which 
would  be  one-half  as  high  on  improvements  as  on  land. 
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To  avoid  a  too-complicated  questionnaire,  no  relative 
factors  which  might  influence  the  result  were  taken 
into  consideration.  No  adjustment  was  made,  for  exam- 
l^le,  for  the  relation  of  assessment  values  to  real  market 
values.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the  revenue 
gleaned  from  special  and  benefit  assessments  or  from  the 
personal-projierty  tax.  No  estimate  was  made  of  in- 
creased or  decreased  revenues  from  marginal  properties 
M-hicli  might  be  forced,  by  the  graded  tax,  either  to 
make  improvements  or  to  go  into  public  ownership. 
Furthermore,  the  study  made  no  estimate  of  changes  in 
the  assessed  valuations  which  might  take  place  after  the 
application  of  the  graded  tax. 

These  relative  factors  are  difficult  to  measure  and 
evaluate.  Even  disregarding  them,  howevei-,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  study  are  of  real  interest  and  value. 

The  cities  whose  data  followed  the  questionnaire  form 
are  listed  in  tables  1  and  2.  A  study  according  to 
census  tracts  was  made  in  Boston,  but  because  of  the 
special  nature  of  this  Boston  study,  the  general  refer- 
ences in  the  present  analysis  do  not  include  Boston, 
unless  specific  mention  is  made  to  that  effect. 

Using  the  Federal  Census  figures  of  1930,  the  15  cities 
in  the  main  study  aggregate  a  total  population  of  almost 
2  million.  They  range  in  size  from  more  than  one-half 
million  to  slightly  over  1,000  population.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  population  groups — 7  with  over  20,000. 
and  8  with  less  than  that  population.  Although  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  self-contained  and  satellite 
cities  is  often  difficult  to  draw,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son 7  cities  are  called  self-contained,  6  satellite,  and 

2  are  placed  in  the  borderline  category  as  possessing 
characteristics  of  both  types. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  no  figures  were  received  from 
any  city  in  the  far  West  or  the  far  South,  these  cities 
represent  a  fairly  good  sampling.  The  average  devel- 
opment of  improved  property,  or  "par,"  begins  at  81 
percent  for  the  second  largest  city  and  goes  to  565 
percent  for  the  fourth  smallest  municipality.  The  me- 
dian par  is  247  percent.  The  compilations  show  that, 
for  improved  property,  land  values  tend  to  bear  a 
smaller  relation  to  building  values  in  small  cities  than 
in  larger  cities.  For  example,  of  the  8  places  of  less 
than  20,000  population  5  are  over  the  average  par  and 

3  are  slightly  under.     The  average  par  of  these  8  cities 
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is  307  percent,  while  the  average  of  the  7  cities  over 
20,000  is  only  1T8  percent. 

After  applying  the  graded  tax — that  is,  adjusting  the 
rates  without  changing  the  total  budget,  so  that  the  tax 
rate  on  improvements  equals  one-half  that  on  land — it 
is  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
over-par  developed  properties  would  pay  less  and  under- 
par  developed  properties  would  pay  more,  than  under 
the  ordinary  straight  tax.  The  graded  tax  would  ap- 
pear to  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  small  home  owner 
and  also  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  development  of 
vacant  land.  These  tabulations  also  reveal  that  indus- 
trial property  is,  in  general,  highly  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  land  value,  and  thus  would  pay  less  under 
the  graded  tax  plan.  This  is  true  in  all  but  1  of  our  15 
cities. 

On  the  average,  under  the  graded  tax  plan,  vacant 
land  would  absorb  63  percent  of  all  the  decreases  by 
wliich  other  property  classifications  would  benefit. 
When  the  15  cities  are  arranged  according  to  popula- 
tion, 5  of  the  7  with  above  20,000  people  fall  below  this 
63  percent  average.  On  the  other  hand,  6  of  the  S 
other  cities  are  above  the  average. 

In  the  special  study  for  Boston,  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  William  Stanley  Parker,  all  land  values, 
and  not  merely  those  of  improved  properties,  were 
used  in  determining  "par."  Ushig  this  par  of  about 
100  percent,  arrived  at  by  dividing  total  improvement 
values  by  total  land  values — which  gives  the  average 
development  of  the  entire  citj'  instead  of  the  average 
development  of  improved  property — the  study  in  Bos- 


ton with  nearly  800.000  people  serves  further  to  sub- 
stantiate the  findings  in  the  fifteen  other  cities.  Most 
of  the  business  property  was  under  par,  paying  19  mil- 
lions under  the  present  tax  and  22  millions  under  the 
proposed  graded  tax.  In  an  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  Boston  survey,  ilr.  Parker  noted  that  the  valuations 
of  the  business  property  were  generally  too  high,  and 
intimated  that  a  still  higher  tax  would  be  ruinous.- 
He  noted  also  that  indu.strial  tracts,  "already  paying 
less  than  their  service  costs,  would  be  taxed  still  lower." 
Special  consideration  was  taken  of  15  suburban  tracts 
within  tlie  city  limits.  Using  the  100  percent  figure 
as  par,  it  was  discovered  that  they  would  pay  less  than 
$6,000,000  under  the  graded  tax  plan,  whereas,  at  the 
present,  they  paj-  nearly  $7,000,000,  "jjutting  them 
slightly  deeper  in  the  red"  (so  far  as  their  cost  to  the 
city  is  concerned),  according  to  INIr.  Parker. 

Conclusions  From  the  Study  as  a  Whole 

1.  Over  50  percent  of  the  tax  shift  would  fall  upon 
vacant  land,  thus  forcing  a  reduction  in  sjieculative 
piices  a  n  d  stimulating  improvement  or  public 
acquisition. 

2.  Business  properties  Avould  feel  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  weight  of  the  tax  shift,  wliich  would: 


-  U  .should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  cost  of  land  is  a 
much  greater  burden  on  business  than  the  tax  on  that  land.  It  the 
graded  tax  plan  were  to  force  land  prices  down,  while  maintaining 
land  raluefi.  as  is  anticii>ated  by  most  of  its  advocates,  the  total 
burden  on  business  would  be  reduced.  Moreover,  since  the  tax  levies 
on  home  owners  and  tenants,  who  are  tlie  customers  of  business, 
would  be  reduced,  much  of  the  money  thus  saved  would  be  spent  In 
the  local  stores  to  the  benefit  of  the  business  community. 


Table  1.— 

Summary  of  results  of  graded  tax  plan  study  for  15 

municipalities 

Popu- 
lation 

"Par"' 

Assessed  value 

Total  taxes 
on  real 
estate 

Tax 
rate 
per 
$100 
1936  » 

Tax  rate  under 
graded  plan  s 

Percent  of 
total  tax 
decrease 
for  other 
groups  ab- 
sorbed by 
vacant 
land 

Typical  taxes  under  present  and 
graded  plans 

City 

Land 

Buildings 

Land 

Build- 
ings 

Home 

owner  * 

Slum  tenement  > 

Present 

Graded 

Present 

Graded 

578,  249 

364, 161 

307. 745 

134.  646 

123.  356 

81.679 

56,  261 

19,418 

16,852 

12,  719 

10, 136 

10.082 

7.481 

7.417 

1.042 

178 
81 
278 
211 
217 
151 
130 
252 
360 
366 
216 
365 
162 
195 
350 

$306,092,180 

31.927.622 

6.491.305 

125.955.676 

49.  743.  276 

14.  565.  650 

33. 143.  800 

1,367.366 

3. 168,  275 

7,257,650 

2,857,510 

2, 140,  600 

3, 155,  600 

7,  080, 460 

1,039,436 

^79,713,940 

25,179,998 

16, 534. 194 

195.399.060 

1(10.366. 950 

17.839.387 

37,807.300 

2,428,895 

8,376,930 

22,  539, 175 

5,665,985 

10,  487,  700 

5,  734,  000 

10,934,410 

967, 170 

$24,635,021 

1.473.374 

624,  981 

10,787.650 

5.  638.  698 

1,  377.  214 

3.611.411 

144.  258 

199.915 

822.393 

339.576 

334.650 

360.917 

774. 639 

79.465 

$3,135 
2.58 
2.28 
3.36 
3.69 
4.25 
5.09 
3.80 
2.60 
2.76 
3.98 
2.65 
4.06 
4.30 
3.98 

$4.61 
3.30 
3.55 
4.82 
5.54 
5.86 
6.94 
5.58 
4.08 
4.43 
5.96 
4.53 
5.99 
6.17 
5.23 

$2.25 
1.65 
1.77 
2.41 
2.77 
2.93 
2.47 
2.79 
2.04 
2.21 
2,98 
2.27 
2.99 
3.09 
2.62 

40 
12 
75 
67 
27 
62 
57 
94 
99 
65 
36 
47 
76 
80 
99 

S250 
206 
182 
268 
295 
340 
407 
304 
208 
220 
318 
212 
325 
344 
318 

$216 
159 
170 
231 
266 
281 
333 
268 
186 
213 
286 
218 
288 
296 
251 

$877 

722 

638 

940 

1.033 

1,190 

1,425 

1.064 

728 

773 

1.114 

742 

1.137 

1,204 

i.no 

$1,093 

794 

854 

Yonkers,  X.  Y 

1,157 

Trenton,  X.  J _ 

Little  Eoclc,  Ark 

Uoboken,  N.  J 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark 

1.330 
1.407 
1,666 
1,341 
980 

Winchester.  Mass  .       ,—  -._    .. 

1,065 

1,430 

Two  Rivers,  Wis                                 _    -- 

1,087 

Madison,  N'.  J  

1,440 
1,481 

Haworth,  N.  J                .      . 

1,256 

'  "Par"  is  the  percentage  secured  by  dividing  the  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  improvements  in  the  city  by  the  total  assessed  value  of  their  sites.    The  value  of  vacant  land 
Is  not  included  in  determining  "par." 

>  The  tax  rate  given  is  for  1936,  with  the  exception  of  Milwaukee  (1935),  Indianapolis  (1934),  and  Little  Rock  and  North  Little  Rock  (1935). 

'  Assuming  the  same  total  revenues  from  real  estate  and  no  change  in  assessed  values,  but  a  tax  rate  on  buildings  one-half  that  on  land  values. 
'  Assuming  a  dwelling  assessed  at  $6,400  on  a  lot  asses-sed  at  $1,600. 

>  Assuming  an  obsolete  building  assessed  at  $8,000  on  land  assessed  at  $20,000. 
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(a)  Induce  physical  improvement  to  squalid  office 
buildings. 

{b)  tend  toward  vertical  development  of  cities  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  zoning  ordinances. 

(c)  force  some  properties  into  public  ownership, 
making  available  sun,  light,  and  air  to  adjoining  office 
buildings  through  abolishment  of  the  unfit. 

3.  In  the  larger  cities,  many  low-class  and  tenement 
houses  were  found.  Through  a  materially  higher  tax 
on  their  usually  valuable  land,  they  would  be  induced 
to  make  improvements,  which  would  be  lightly  taxed. 

4.  The  graded  tax  plan  would  promote  more  home 
ownership  by  lowering  the  taxes  on  high  grade  prop- 
erty, and  would  aid  in  the  development  of  new  large- 
scale,  low-rent  housing  projects. 


In  a  number  of  States,  attempts  of  various  kinds 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  enact  laws  with 
the  object  of  decreasing  the  tax  burden  on  buildings  and 
improvements  and  of  raising  public  revenues  more 
largely  from  community-created  land  values  or  ground 
rents.  In  California,  Colorado,  Maryland,  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  Peimsjdvania,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, considerable  strength  has  been  registered  at  the 
polls  at  various  times  in  favor  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments or  other  measures  tending  in  this  direction. 
Agitation  for,  but  no  wide-spread  support  of,  similar 
measures  has  occurred  in  Delaware,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  A  brief  outline  of  these  proposals 
is  available  in  mimeographed  form. 


Table  2. —  The  application  of  the  proposed  graded  tax  plan  to  the  15  selected  cities 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Item  > 


Underpar  development 


Number 
of  parcels 


24,069 

1,008 

1,506 

6,039 

595 


Assessed  value 


Land 


$37, 636,  030 

11,621,100 

8, 095,  250 

95, 517, 850 

10,  329,  650 


Buildings 


$42,  523.  930 

8,  806,  050 

7,503,150 

52,  054,  500 

7,991,100 


Tax  payments 


Present 


$2, 513, 015 

640, 391 

4S9, 010 

4,  626, 393 

574, 355 


Graded 


$2, 657, 671 

723, 061 

634, 563 

5,  484,  515 

646, 400 


Overpar  development 


Number 
of  parcels 


48,047 

2,110 

2,452 

2,169 

647 


Assessed  value 


Land       !  Buildings 


$62, 668, 030 
7.  444,  550 
10, 444, 950 
14,  704,  950 
10,  952, 900 


$184,699,860 
22, 081, 350 
46,  567, 750 
52, 168,  200 
55, 318, 050 


Tax  payments 


Present 


$7, 754, 983 

925, 637 

1, 787, 348 

2, 096, 473 

2.077,594 


Graded 


$6, 994, 920 

834, 114 

1,521,956 

1, 840,  536 

1, 742,  297 


Tax  shift— by  groups 


Decrease       Increase 


$615, 407 

8,853 

219, 834 


263, 252 


$602, 185 


Total. 
Vacant 


Total. 


33, 217 
28,046 


163, 199,  S80 
36, 676,  920 


118,878,730 


8,  843, 164 
1, 149,  822 


10.  046,  215 
1,  654,  983 


55,  425 


106,  215, 380 


360, 835, 210 


14, 642, 035 


12, 933, 823 


1, 107,  346 


199, 876,  800 


118,878,730 


9, 992,  986 


11, 701, 198 


55,425 


106,  215,  3S0 


360,  S35,  210 


14,  642, 036 


12, 933, 823 


1,107,346 


602, 185 
505, 161 


1,107,346 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


1          

246 
56 
6 

163 
6 
2 
4 

$430,390 

1,586,910 

115,970 

18,106,610 

56,280 

174,250 

17,680 

$178,000 
428,  OSO 
33,  530 
5,363,430 
35,280 
27,060 
740 

$15,  697 

51,987 

3,857 

605,527 

2,362 

5,194 

475 

$17, 190 
59,605 
4,393 
688,021 
2,446 
0,215 
598 

4,571 

348 

72 

265 

35 

2 

6 

$4,  201,  509 

1, 322, 560 

68,813 

4,  333, 900 

240,560 

19, 440 

58,  540 

$10, 049,  798 
2,  641,  ISO 
194,340 
5, 200,  840 
801,750 
SI,  320 
144,  650 

$367,  684 

102,  264 

6,789 

245, 996 

26,892 

2,600 

5,242 

$305,  362 

87,479 

5,494 

229,  502 

21,229 

1,988 

4,331 

$60,  S29 

7,167 

759 

2   

3 

4 

$66,000 

5 

5,679 

6 

409 

7 

788 

Total 

483 
1,310 

20,488,090 
1,194,110 

6,066,120 

685,099 
30,808 

778,  468 
39,  521 

5,299 

10,245,322 

19, 113,  878 

767,  467 

656,385 

75, 122 

66, 409 

8,713 

Total  

1,793 

21,682,200 

6,066,120 

715,907 

817,  989 

5,299 

10,  245,  322 

19,113,878 

757,  467 

656,385 

75, 122 

75, 122 

SIX  SECTIONS  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (CENSUS  TEACTS) 


1 

1,479 

100 

44 

174 

12 

3 

3 

$1,833,948 

524,  775 

107,  949 

401,  530 

91,876 

6,530 

13,865 

$1,959,068 
835,  500 
115,050 
469,200 
109,  750 
6,200 
17,600 

$86,481 
31,014 
5,084 
19,  S53 
4,597 
290 
718 

$100,  OSl 
33, 527 
5.886 
22.  628 
5,220 
343 
806 

2.426 
222 
23 
99 
33 
0 
3 

$1,  800,  223 
793,  417 
41,080 
141, 268 
172,  738 

$7,  509, 120 

3,761,806 

167,  750 

543,  450 

990,900 

$212,  253 

103,859 

4,761 

15,611 

26,531 

$197,593 

95, 130 

4,445 

14,  691 

23,768 

$1,060 
6,216 

2 

$486 

1,855 

5 

2,140 

6 

63 

7 

13,600 

48,800 

1,423 

1,352 

17 

Total 

1,755 
539 

2,980,473 
648,  506 

3,512,368 

148,037 
12,506 

168,491 
19,  511 

2,807 

2,962,326 

13,021,826 

364,438 

336,979 

9,416 

2.411 

7,005 

Total.  . 

2,294 

3,628,979 

3,512,368 

160, 543 

188,002 

2,807 

2,962,326 

13,021,826 

364,438 

336,979 

9,416 

9,416 

For  footnotes  see  p.  365. 
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Table  2. — The  application  of  the  proposed  graded  tax  plan  to  the  15  selected  cities — Coutinued 

YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


Underpar  development 

Overpar  development 

Item 

Number 
of  parrels 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Number 
of  parcel*! 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Tax  shift— bv  groups 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Decrease 

InTease 

1 

2,773 

644 

1,466 

66 

$16,730,619 
8, 976,  600 
23,309,107 
3,  965,  300 

$18,056,900 
7.  052,  775 
10,  818, 160 
4,  224,  150 

$1, 167,  793 

538,  095 

1,145,628 

274,914 

$1,  242,  448 

603,062 

1,385,176 

293, 133 

9,283 

3,001 

245 

53 

$20,082,400 
11,103.125 
2, 073, 175 
1,796,600 

$73,  210, 100 

51,099.250 

7, 195,  775 

8,603,965 

12,429,785 

$3, 131, 764 

2,088,090 

311,152 

345, 783 

417,259 

$2,734,229 

01,  767,  887 

273, 635 

291,744 

299,766 

$322,880 
255,236 

2+3 

4             -.- 

$201,931 

S ---- 

36,820 
117,493 

6' - 

7 

34 

4,  353, 100 

2,808,200 

240, 400 

277,689 

14 

37,289 

Total 

4,983. 
24,479 

67,  334,  726 
33, 565,  550 

42,960,186 

3.  366,  840 
1, 126,  772 

3,801,508 
1,618,981 

12,682 

36,055.300 

152,438,875 

6,294,048 

5,367,161 

731,429 

239,220 
492,209 

Total 

29,462 

90,900,276 

42,960,185 

4,493,602 

5,420,489 

12,682 

35,  055,  300 

152,438,875 

6,294,048 

5,  367, 161 

731,429 

731,429 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


1 

2,996 
361 
970 
683 
61 
20 
391 

4. 117.  225 

2,927.800 

6. 188,  750 

13, 077,  300 

852.  400 

192.026 

408,  460 

5,926,850 
3.  395,  250 

5,  135,  625 

6,  365,  825 
1.  202,  025 

119,600 
256,  750 

370,  626 
233,  321 
417,  870 
717,  082 
75.  SOS 
11.499 
24,646 

392,  483 
256,  389 
485,  379 
901,032 
80,563 
13,  959 
29,756 

17.594 
359 
1,777 
318 
129 
11 
101 

10.  788.  800 

1.  307,  525 

2.  331.  750 
2,014,000 
1,779,876 

148,  826 
126, 025 

43,  874,  850 
4,869,576 
9,  542,  425 
8,158,025 
9,875,800 
685,  750 
958,600 

2,017,089 
227,936 
438, 157 
375,  348 
430.094 
30,  796 
40,022 

1,  814,  026 
207.438 
393.  720 
337,  738 
372.  369 
27,265 
33,653 

181,206 

2 

2,671 
23,072 
146,340 

3 

4 - 

S 

52,970- 
1,081 
1,259 

6 

7 - 

Total -. 

5,482 
3,796 

27,763.950 
3,482.626 

22,391,925 

1,  850,  762 
128,  505 

2, 169,  561 
193,  038 

20,289 

18,496,800 

77,966,025 

3.659,441 

3,186,099 

236,  516 

Vacant 

64.533 

Total 

9.278 

31,  246,  476 

22,391,925 

1,  979,  257 

2,352,599 

20,289 

18.496,800 

77,966,025 

3,569,441 

3,186.099 

236,516 

236,616 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


1 

5,014 
9 

11 
701 
8 
3 
6 

3,229,793 
12,055 
3,885 
5,016,105 
3.670 
95.  950 
1,665 

2,401,740 

30,020 

3,190 

2, 189,  510 

4,800 

40,S00 

1,700 

239,340 

1,788 

301 

306.239 

360 

5,812 

139 

259,820 

1,587 

321 

358,  350 

356 

6,823 

142 

10,  771 

28 

37 

494 

9 

8 

7 

2,  618,  690 

32,  010 

56,970 

596,  704 

6,525 

176, 346 

1,340 

9,434,952 
216,110 
164.  050 

2,  566,  335 
114,550 
582,800 
88,830 

512,280 
10,545 
9,393 
134,429 
5,146 
32,221 
3,832 

430,  203 
8,214 
8,151 

110,238 

3.741 

27.371 

2.683 

61.697 
2,532 
1,222 

2 

3 - 

4 

27.920 

5-.- - 

1,409 
3.839 
1,146 

6 

7... 

Total 

5,752 
11,561 

8,363,023 
2,715,043 

4, 671, 760 

553, 979 
115,389 

627,  399 
159, 214 

11,354 

3.487.584 

13, 167,  627 

707,846 

590,601 

71,  745 

27.920 

Vacant 

Total 

17,  313 

11,078,066 

4,671,760 

669.  368 

786.  613 

11.354 

3,  487,  584 

13. 167.  627 

707,  846 

590,601 

71.745 

71.745 

» 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


1 

.•i87 

116 

381 

275 

1 

6 

58 

1.432,100 
1, 172,  400 
4,  098, 000 
8,02.3.700 

845,200 
1,  597,  300 

722,000 

1.014.800 

807.600 
2.  006.  800 
3, 109,  600 
580,000 
443,500 
37,'i,  100 

124,  547 
100,782 
341,  274 
566,  685 

72.513 
103,  877 

55,842 

134,  576 
109.368 
374,787 
664,622 

78,768 
126,  218 

63,  111 

1,904 

627 

349 

168 

1 

6 

16 

3,471,600 

2,  697,  400 

1,  436,  600 

3,103.900 

35.400 

163.000 

235,500 

7,694,200 

8,767,900 

3,  384.  300 

7,  793,  700 

83,900 

440,500 

715,  400 

568,339 

577.985 
245,  384 
654,688 
6,072 
30,718 
48,400 

t07,  822 
484,067 
217,094 
485,760 
5,367 
26,693 
41,160 

Sa488 
85,332 

2 

3 

5.223 
29  0O9 

4 

5 

5.520 

18.216 

28 

6 

7 

Total 

1,424 
389 

17,890,700 
4.209,700 

8,937,400 

1,  365,  550 
214. 274 

1.551,450 
292,098 

3,071 

11.043,400 

28,869,900 

2,031.587 

1,767,863 

135,820 

67.996 
77,824 

Vacant 

Total 

1,813 

22. 100.  400 

8.937,400 

1,579,824 

1,  843.  548 

3,071 

11,043,400 

28,  869,  900 

2,  031,  587 

1.  787,  863 

135.820 

135,820 

For  footnotes  see  p.  365. 
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Table  2. —  The  application  of  the  proposed  graded  tax  plan  to  the  15  selected  cities — Continued 

NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


WINTHROP.  MASS. 


WINCHESTER.  MASS. 


MANHATTAN,  KANS. 


TJnderpar  development 

Overpar  development 

Item 

Number 
of  parcels 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Number 
of  parcels 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Tax  shift- 

-by  groups 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Decrease 

Increase 

1 

1,827 
0 
9 
276 
10 
13 
36 

488,  556 

775,  570 

48,037 

48,  965 

2,216 
2 
7 
107 
16 
4 
9 

189, 140 

3,675 

1,575 

20,020 

10,990 

660 

3,845 

988, 700 

22,700 

4,925 

132,  745 

158,800 

14,610 

14,  550 

44, 768 

1,002 

247 

5,805 

6.462 

677 

699 

38. 190 
840 
225 
4,827 
6,050 
440 
621 

5,640 
162 
20 
281 

1,443 

3 

1,530 
171, 435 
22,235 
43, 135 

8,620 

2,550 
236,  215 
43,600 
18,725 
16, 175 

155 

15,  453 

2,502 

2,351 

942 

157 
16,150 
2,461 
2,933 

934 

4 

5 

445 

7 

86 

Total           

2,171 
5,188 

735,  511 
402, 060 

1, 091,  835 

69,440 
15,  278 

71,  600 
22,465 

2,361 

229,  795 

1,  337,  060 

69,540 

50,193 

7,632 

445 

7,  187 

Total    

7,359 

1, 137,  671 

1,091,835 

84,  718 

94,066 

2,361 

229,  795 

1,337,060 

59,540 

60, 193 

7,632 

7,632 

1 

624 
82 
6 
23 
2 
8 
3 

978,960 
394,  950 
16, 700 
89,  060 
4,400 
30, 650 
14,250 

2, 168, 150 
722,  600 
43, 100 
140,  530 
12.800 
25,860 
46,250 

81,825 
29, 056 
1,555 
5,  969 
447 
1,469 
1,573 

84,  219 
30,872 

1,56! 

6,504 
441 

1,779 

1,526 

720 
96 

19 
0 
3 

6 

682,  900 

167,  500 

10,  900 

38,325 

3,766,060 

1,068,900 

65,  450 

212,  950 

115,413 

32, 146 

1,985 

6,533 

104,  544 

28.  666 

1,781 

5,911 

8,475 

1,674 

198 

87 

6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

3,450 
11,050 

40, 160 
74, 150 

1,134 
2,215 

960 
1,965 

136 

297 

Total 

748 
654 

1,  528,  950 
715,200 

3, 159,  280 

121,  894 
18,  595 

126,902 
29,190 

851 

914, 125 

5,217,650 

159,  426 

143, 817 

10,  737 

136 
10,  601 

Total  

1,302 

2,  244, 150 

3, 169,  280 

140,  489 

166,  098 

861 

914, 125 

5,217,650 

159,  426 

143,817 

10,  737 

10,  737 

1 

380 
394 
10 
63 
4 
4 
45 

760,  775 

1,987,325 

63,976 

640.300 
34, 975 
11,300 

167,  575 

1, 636,  675 
4,425,400 
66,700 
582,  650 
24,600 
13,000 
73, 175 

66, 169 

176,  991 

3,607 

33,  761 

1.644 

671 

6,645 

70,095 

186,432 

4,321 

41.352 

2,099 

790 

9,063 

1,497 
646 
20 
18 
5 
3 
2 

1,063,450 

1,306,000 

17, 600 

38, 175 

46,  725 

4,760 

525 

7,786,500 
7,139,525 
133,  050 
227, 150 
373,800 
54,200 
2,850 

244,  259 
233,097 
4,158 
7,323 
11.606 
1,627 
93 

220,018 
216,  426 
3,734 
6,736 
10,370 
1,414 
87 

20,315 
7,231 

2 

3 

290 

4 

7.014 

5      

781 
94 

7 

2.412 

Total 

890 
1,330 

3,666,226 
1,114,200 

6,822,100 

289,478 
30,762 

314, 152 
49,467 

2,090 

2,  477,  225 

15,  717, 075 

502,163 

458,784 

28,421 

9.716 
18,  705 

Total 

2,220 

4,780,425 

6,822,100 

320,  230 

363,  609 

2,090 

2,  477,  225 

16,717,076 

602, 163 

458,  784 

28,  421 

28,421 

758 
4 
7 

133 
6 

1 

575, 695 
7,860 
14,  675 

627,  670 
9,960 

342, 060 
2,635 

824, 540 
13,  840 
16,  590 

612, 135 

14,386 

39, 525 

5,140 

55,  781 

866 

1,242 

49,394 
970 

15,202 
310 

58,950 

882 

1.  365 

55,  720 

1,024 

21,  591 

310 

1.671 
19 
13 
63 
10 
7 
28 

783,  985 
17,  526 
6,755 

104,040 
21,370 
66,870 
43,315 

2,939,060 
123,600 

26,  456 
412,  776 

88,200 
373,  280 
176,  460 

148, 326 
6,622 
1.323 

20,  690 
4.366 

17,  496 
8,756 

134.478 
4,733 
1,192 

18,  524 
3.907 

15.069 
7,850 

10,  079 

872 

8 

2  ..             .                  

3 

4 

4,260 

5  .              

404 

6 

3,962 

7 

906 

Total 

916 

1,886 

1.580,355 
234,  295 

1,526,155 

123,764 
9,334 

139,842 
13,  981 

1,811 

1,042,860 

4,139,830 

206,478 

185,753 

12,  869 

8,222 

Vacant 

4.647 

Total 

2,802 

1,  814.  650 

1,  526, 155 

133,  098 

153,823 

1.811 

1,042,860 

4, 139,  830 

206, 478 

186,  763 

12,869 

12,  869 

For  footnotes  see  p.  365. 
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Table  2. —  The  applicalion  of  the  proposed  graded  lax  plan  to  the  15  selected  cities — Continued 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Underpar  development 

Overpar  development 

Item 

Number 
of  parcels 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Number 
of  parcels 

Assessed  value 

Tax  payments 

Tax  sbUt- 

by  groups 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Land 

Buildings 

Present 

Graded 

Deereasc 

Increase 

1                     .,_ 

762 

1 

39 

43 

2 

633, 175 

2.150 

141,  950 

103, 175 

2,425 

1.647.350 

8.  350 

204.200 

162,  875 

3,800 

60, 434 

278 

9.173 

7.050 

165 

66,022 
286 

11.060 

8,  366 

196 

1,149 
11 
43 
31 
14 

619,075 
20,625 
55,875 
60,  650 

183,  760 

3,852,350 
148, 975 
303,025 
322,350 

3,822,425 

118,493 
4,494 
9,511 
10, 149 

106, 164 

115,346 
4,310 
9,399 
10,  053 
94,  940 

2,441 

2             

176 

3       

1,775 
1  220 

4 

5            

11,193 

6 - 

7                        

29 

32,675 

12,000 

1,184 

1,753 

569 

Total- -- 

Vacant           ,    

876 
1,209 

915,550 
285,075 

2,038,575 

78,284 
7,555 

87,683 
12,919 

1,248 

939,975 

8.449,125 

248,811 

234,  (M8 

11,369 

6,005 
5,364 

Total 

2,085 

1,200,625 

2,038,675 

85,839 

100.  602 

1,248 

939,  975 

8,449,125 

248, 811 

234,048 

11,369 

11,369 

MADISON,  N.  J. 


N.  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


HAWORTH,  N.  J. 


'  The  numbers  in  Ibis  "Item"  column  correspond  with  those  designating  the  various  classes  of  properly  on  the  first  page  of  .\ppendix  E. 
>  Special  franchise  taxes  on  utilities. 


1 

231 
49 
29 
45 

367,  700 
751.800 
144,  775 
295.  250 

46*.  900 
863.850 
164.  700 
2S7. 100 

33.966 
65.  595 
12.  565 
23.  643 

36. 085 
70,  938 
13.611 
26,  295 

1,151 
32 
16 
9 

1 

632,250 

173.  250 

12.300 

28.500 

900 

3. 120. 950 

604.  600 

71.850 

133. 0,50 

9.000 

152.  380 

31.581 

3.416 

6.559 

402 

131,404 

28.  498 

2.890 

5.695 

324 

18,857 

2                 -._. 

2  260 

3 

520 

4 

1,788 

5            .     

78 

6    

7 - 

1 

3,450 

10.000 

546 

506 

40 

Total... 

354 
981 

1.559.525 
745. 425 

1.784.550 

135.  769 
30.264 

146.929 
44.671 

1.210 

850,650 

3.949.450 

194,884 

169,317 

18,975 

4,568 

Vacant 

14,407 

Total 

1,335 

2.  304.  950 

1.  784,  550 

166.  033 

191.  600 

1,210 

850.  650 

3.949.450 

194.884 

169,  317 

18,975 

18,975 

1.. 

159 

81 

1 

185 
33 

372,  270 

1.797.810 

9.400 

1, 132,  670 

183,960 

491.  870 

1.173.980 

12.  270 

893.  220 

126.380 

37, 158 

127,  787 

932 

87.113 

13.  345 

38. 165 

147,  228 

959 

97.498 

1,5.258 

398 

173 

1 

82 

42 

567,930 
546.420 
4.100 
392,670 
597,910 

2,164,300 
1,897,150 
20, 910 
2,178.360 
1,951,200 

117.486 
105.  073 
1.075 
110.554 
109,612 

101,869 
92,295 
898 
91,483 
97, 142 

14,610 

2 

6,663 

3 

4 

150 
8,686 
10,557 

5 

6 

7 

2 

4.790 

6.890 

502 

509 

2 

2,930 

17,880 

895 

733 

156 

Total 

461 
620 

3.  500.  900 
1.467.600 

2.704.610 

266.837 
63. 107 

299.617 
90.603 

698 

2,111,960 

8,229,800 

444,695 

384,420 

34,159 

6,663 

27,496 

Total 

1,081 

4.968,500 

2,704,610 

329,944 

390,220 

698 

2.111,960 

8,229,800 

444,  695 

384,420 

34.159 

34.159 

1 

104 

122,960 

233,980 

14,206 

12,597 

262 

1 
3 

135.890 
4,860 
2,850 

661,  750 
12.640 
16.500 

31,746 
696 
770 

24,401 
585 
580 

8.954 
111 
190 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4,900 

2,300 

287 

317 

30 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2,000 

30,000 

1,274 

888 

386 

Total  

Vacant 

107 
719 

127,860 
765,975 

236,280 

14,493 
30,486 

12,914 
40,097 

267 

145,600 

720,890 

34,486 

26,454 

9,641 

30 
9,611 

Total  .  .. 

826 

893,835 

236,280 

44,979 

53,011 

267 

145,600 

720,890 

34,486 

26.454 

9.641 

9  641 

366 
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Table  3. — Application  of  graded  tax  plan  to  8  classifications  of  the  127  census  tracts,  of  the  city  of  Boston 


Predominant  types  of  development  in  the 
127  census  tracts 

Underpar  (100.66  percent)  development 

Overpar  (100.66  percent)  development 

Number  of 
acres  net 

Net  assessed 
values 

Present  tax  on 
real  estate 

Tax  under 
graded  plan 

Number  of 
acres  net 

Net  assessed 
values 

Present  tax  on 
real  estate 

Tax  under 
graded  plan 

Business,  6  tracts 

341.26 
670.55 
91.35 
67.71 

$514, 136,  400 
66, 625.  400 
73,  320.  900 
31,  350,  700 

$19,074,460 
1, 908, 416 
2,  720,  206 
1, 163, 111 

$22,023,088 
2,007,613 
2,  941.  346 
1,  317,  346 

1, 159. 97 
41.27 

761.98 
8,892.59 
2,  255.  66 

208.53 
2,404.28 

$71,462,100 
22,473.500 
153,600.300 
188. 423, 000 
167, 133,  400 
30,  463,  900 
141,  042,  500 

$2,843,629 
833, 767 
5, 694, 860 
6,  990,  478 
6, 200,  520 
1, 131,  354 
5.232,658 

$2,551,371 
824, 224 
6,170,978 
6,805,851 
5,288,338 
1,083,908 
4, 624, 646 

High-rental  housing,  3  tracts 

Suburban  housing,  15  tracts       ...... 

Low-rental  housing,  15  tracts 

72.63 
550.01 

19,  069,  800 
88,  360,  700 

707. 491 
3.  278,  182 

732,287 
3,419,225 

Not  classilied,  28  tracts        

Total  for  city 

1,  793.  51 

782,863,900 

28,861,866 

32,440,905 

16, 724. 28 

774,498,700 

28,927,266 

25,349,315 

Combined  total  of  "underpar"  and  "overpar"  tracts 

17,  617. 79 

1,  557, 362.  600 

57,  779,  132 

1)7,  790, 220 

According  to  the  information  for  the  year  1934  on  which  this  table  is  based,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board,  there  are  5,273  blocks  in  the  city 
with  an  average  of  20  parcels  each  of  taxable  land.  These  are  divided  into  127  census  tracts.  The  assessed  value  of  all  the  taxable  land  is  $776,119,000  and  of  taxable  Improvements , 
$781,243,600.    The  tax  rate  in  1934  was  $3.71  per  $100,  and  in  that  year  the  total  real  estate  levy  for  all  purposes  was  $57,778,152. 

In  the  case  of  Boston,  "par"  development  for  property  was  secured  by  dividing  the  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  improvements  by  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  land,  and 
is  therefore  "property  whose  improvements  are  assessed  at  100.66  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  their  land."  To  correspond  with  the  cities  reported  in  table  2  a  correct  "par" 
should  relate  total  improvements  to  total  improved  land  value,  but  these  figures  are  not  available  in  Boston  for  the  various  census  tracts. 
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